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UNPEDAGOGICAL   DEVICES. 


BY  EMERSON  £.  WHITE. 


It  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  call 
the  well-known  facts  of  psychical 
activity  and  growth  "formal,"  thus 
seeking  to  discredit  their  practical 
value  as  a  guide  in  teaching.  The 
assumption  is  that  when  psychical 
facts  are  known  and  clearly  stated, 
they  become  mere  words  without 
content.  The  fact  that  many  per- 
sons have  attempted  to  master  the 
science  by  memorizing  the  state- 
ments of  psychologists  does  not 
disprove  the  reality  or  the  value  of 
the  facts  stated.  It  is  simply  a  bad 
method  of  learning  these  facts  or, 
more  correctly,  a  futile  method  of 
attempting  to  learn  them.  The  re- 
corded facts  of  psychology  are  no 
more  formal  than  the  recorded  facts 
of  physics  or  physiology. 

It  is  even  boldly  asserted  that 
there  is  no  such  science  as  psychol- 
ogy, that  the  observation  and  study 
of  the  acutest  minds  from  Aristotle 
down  to  the  last  psychologist  have 
discovered  no  certain  facts  in  psy- 


chical phenomena.  The  assertion  is 
born  of  ignorance.  No  one  claims 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  in  psychology.  Not  only 
experiment  and  observation  but  in- 
trospection will  add  new  facts  and 
widen  and  otherwise  modify  facts 
now  known.  Psychology  is  a  pro- 
gressive science;  but  is  now  a  sci- 
ence, and  as  such  presents  a  body 
of  facts  respecting  psychical. activ- 
ity and  growth,  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  education.  To  assert 
the  contrary  is  to  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  there  will  never  be 
such  a  science  as  psychology  and, 
as  a  conseouence,  there  will  never 
be  a  psychological  basis  for  the  art 
of  teaching.  No  one  of  the  so-called 
new  methods  of  psychical  research 
has  set  aside  a  psychical  fact  discov- 
ered by  introspection  and  experi- 
ence, and  no  objective  or  physiolog- 
ical discovery  has  dimmed  the  clear 
light  of  consciousness.  While  new 
facts  are  discovered,  the  certitude 
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of  consciousness  remains  unim- 
peache(}. 

One  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
psychology  is  the  development  of  the 
psychical  powers  through  activity. 
Every  normal  act  of  the  soul  leaves 
as  a  result  an  increased  power  to 
act  and  a  tendency  to  act  again  in 
like  manner.  Power  and  tendency 
are  the  resultants  of  all  psychical  ac- 
tivity. Tliis  fact  makes  education 
possible,  and  it  constitutes  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  pedagogy.  The 
art  of  teaching  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  several  mental  powers  are 
developed  by  their  appropriate 
activity,  and  each  power  by  its  own 
activity.  This  is  a  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  pedagogy. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  all 
methods  and  devices  in  teaching 
that  violate  this  principle  are,  to 
this  extent,  unpedagogicaL  The 
principle  is  not  only  a  sure  guide  in 
teaching,  but  it  is  also  a  test  of 
methods  and  devices. 

I 

Let  us,  in  its  light,  glance  at  a 
few  devices. 

I  recently  found  in  a'  western  city 
this  method  of  teaching  young 
children  to  add  and  subtract  frac- 
tions: 

}  + J  =what? 

There  are  12  inches  in  a  foot,  f  of  12 
inches  are  9  inches  and  |-  of  12  inches  is 
4  inches.  9  inches  and  4  inches  are  13 
inches.  13  inches  are  H  of  *  foot.  Hence 
}  +  t  =  HorhV 

J  —  i  =  what? 

There  are  12  inches  in  a  foot.  J  of  12 
inches  are  9  inches  and  ^^  of  12  inches  is 
4  inches,    9  inches  less  4  inches  are  6 


inches.   5  inches  are  ^^  of  a  foot.    Hence 

It  must  be  clear  that  this  method 
violates  the  principle  that  every 
mental  power  is  trained  by  its  own 
activity.  The  power  to  add  frac- 
tions is  sought  to  be  developed  by 
adding  integers  —  i.  e.  the  power  to 
do  a  certain  thing  is  trained  by 
doing  something  else!  The  power  to 
be  acquired  in  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  fractions  is  the  cAility  to 
change  the  fractions  to  like  fractions. 
This  ability  is  not  acquired  by 
changing  the  fractions  to  integers. 

The  method  not  only  violates  a 
fundamental  principle  in  teaching, 
but  it  is  useless.  Pupils  who  are 
old  enough  to  learn  these  fractic^n 
processes  will,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, readily  acquire  the  ability  to 
change  the  given  fractions  to  like 
fractions,  and  this^  by  doing  it. 

f  4-1  =  what? 

Change  the  fractions  to  twelfths,    f  = 

A;i  =  A;  A  +  A  =  tt. 

Another  objection  to  the  method 
of  changing  the  fractions  to  denom- 
inate integers  is  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  applied  only  to  a  few  fractions. 
It  is  not  a  general   method,   and 
must  be  abandoned  when  fractions 
are  not  specially  selected  to  fit  it. 
Take,  for  examples,  f  +  i;  f  -f  ^f ; 
^  +  S;  t  +  f  J  and  numerous  others. 
The  difficulty  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  a    denominate   unit    (even 
when   one   can  be    used)    is  often 
greater  than  that  involved  in  chang- 
ing the   fractions   directly  to   like 
fractions  —  the    natural,     generic 
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process.  The  important  thing  in 
first  lessons  is  the  use  of  fractions 
with  small  denominators.  The  for- 
mal method  of  finding  the  common 
denominator  should  not  be  used  in 
the  elementary  course. 

In  another  western  city  children 
near  the  close  of  their  first  year 
were  drilled  on  such  exercises  as 
the  following,  the  exercises  being 
written  on  manilla  paper  in  chart, 
form: 

10%  of  60=?        50%  of  24=? 
20%  of  30=?       'l2i%of40=? 
25%  of  100=?      33i%of90=? 

These  exercises  were  recited  by 
the  young  pupils  with  great  rapid- 
itv  evidently  the  result  of  repeated 
drills,  thus: 

lo  per  cent  of  6o.  i-io  of  6o= 
6.   Hence  lo  per  cent  of  6o  is  6. 

20  per  cent  of  30.  1-5  of  30  is  6. 
Hence  20  per  cent  of  30  is  6;  and 
so  on. 

This  was  called  an  exercise  in 
"percentage,"  a  supposed  example 
of  correlation,  possibly  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  "spiral  theory." 

It  must  be  obvious  that  such  ex- 
ercises as  these  do  not  contain  a 
trace  of  the  percentage  process. 
They  are  simply  drills  in  finding 
one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of 
numbers.  The  pupils  are  taught 
to  read  10%  as  t^,  25%  as  \,  33J% 
as  \,  and  the  expressions  10%,  26%, 
33J%,  and  so  on  might  about  as 
*well  be  written  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters. 

The  exercises  involve  the  peda- 
gogical error  of  attempting  to  de- 


velop the  power  to  do  one  thing  by 
doing  another  and  different  thing — 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  teaching  already  consid- 
ered. It  is  true  that  infants  can  be 
trained  to  do  such  work,  but  this 
does  not  justify  it.  Pedagogy  does 
not  ask  what  pupils  can  do,  but 
what  they  oughit  to  do. 

Moreover,  nothing  is  gained  by 
introducing  percentage  exercises 
so  early  in  the  course.  The  power 
thus  acquired  has  no  helpful  rela- 
tion to  the  number  work  that  prop- 
erly falls  in  the  first  four  school 
years;  and,  besides,  infants  have 
no  practical  use  of  any  kind  for  per- 
centage. 

It    is    claimed  .  that     in    many 

schools  the  standing  of  pupils  is 
expressed  by  "per  cents"  and  even 
primary  pupils  thus  hear  and  use 
the  term.  It  is  a  pity  that  any  pri- 
mary pppils  are  subject  to  such 
pedantry,  but  even  this  does  not 
justify  the  so-called  percentage 
drills.  A  standing  of  70%,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  mean  to  the  young 
pupil  a  standing  of  70-100  of  per- 
fection. It  simply  means  70  qn  the 
scale  of  I  to  100.  It  no  more  in- 
volves the  idea  of  percentage  than 
a  standing  of  7  on  a  scale  of  i  to 
10.  Indeed,  the  standing  of  pupils 
could  be  just  as  well  expressed  on 
a  letter  scale  as  H  to  -^  or,  better 
still,  on  a  graphic  scale,  as  the 
musical  staff. 

Another  objection  to  these  so- 
called  percentage  exercises  early  in 
the    course    is    the    fact   that    the 
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method  can  only  be  used  when  the 
given  per  cent  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
lOO  per  cent,  and  in  practice  this 
is  the  exception.  For  this  reason, 
the  method  is  very  limited  in  its 
application.  It  is  not  a  general 
method,  and  is  not  helpful  in  ac- 
quiring a  general  method.  It  is 
always  a  pedagogical  error  to  use 
as  an  initial  process  a  special  device 
that  does  not  involve  or  lead  to  the 
general  process.  Exceptions  and 
special  cases  should  follow,  not 
precede,  the  general  process. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  percentage  to 
pupils  who  are  familiar  with  the 
elementary  decimal  processes,  and 
pupils  have  no  practical  use  of  per- 
centage at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
course.  An  arithmetical  process  is 
always  taught  too  early  if  it  has  to 
be  introduced  by  dodging  it  and 
teaching  something  else.  The  at- 
tempt in  the  schools  to  teach  sub- 
jects too  early  involves  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  There 
is  certainly  no  justification  for  tak- 
ing a  month  to  teach  in  the  second 
year  what  can  be  better  taught  in 
one  week  or  less  in  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  year. 


There  is  no  other  branch  of  in- 
struction in  which  so  many  unped- 
agogical  devices  are  being  exploited 
as  arithmetic.  It  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed that  children  have  not  the 
ability  to  master  simple  numerical 
processes  and  principles  in  a  nat- 
ural way.  Some  of  the  devices 
urged  upon  teachers  are  puerile,  if 
not  silly,  as  for  example,  the  finding 
of  the  cost  of  three  oranges  by 
dividing  a  rectangle  into  three  equal 
parts  and  letting  each  part  (space!) 
represent  the  price  of  an  orange. 
Somfe  of  these  number  devices  may 
be  fitly  characterized  as  "a  method 
of  teaching  dunces  by  one  of  them." 

It  is  urged  that  devices  which  are 
useless  in  teaching  numerical  pro- 
cess or  number,  may  occasion 
thinking,  and  thus  have  pedagog- 
ical value.  A  true  course  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  so  full  of 
occasions  for  thinking  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  making  occasions. 
Thinking  for  no  purpose  is  not  a 
rational  training  of  thought  power. 
Arithmetic  is  an  inductive  art  and, 
when  intelligently  taught,  it  affords 
a  fine  discipline  in  clear  and  accu- 
rate thinking. 


7 'he  Result  of  Education, 


THE   RESULT.  OF   EDUCATION. 


BY  W.  H.  VBNABLE. 


A  precocious  Boy  who  had  stud- 
ied General  History  on  the  Mem- 
oriter  Plan,  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing^  a  g^reat  work.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  publish  a  portion  of  this 
Magnum  Opus,  —  all  that  thus  far 
has  been  completed. 

Universal  Histerry  of  Grate  Britton. 

A  outline  in  12  volumes. 

Volume  the  Firss. 

Interduction. — Book  I.     Part  A. — 

Chapter  I. 

By    Thomas     Tadmore,     Jr,     the 

Author. 

I.  Grate  Britton  Before  we  knowed 
Anything  About  Her. 


The  annals  of  Grate  Britton,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  primitive  ethnology. 

Then  the  Angle  Saxons  came 
over  in  a  trirems  with  their  galleys 
and  caused  more  blood-shed  and 
carnage.  This  was  about  Anna 
Domino,  B.  C.  The  Druids  lived 
alone  in  great  crowds  in  the  oak 
woods  and  ate  misseltow.  Their 
weimmin  folks  wore  long  hare  and 
ran  about  with  blazing  torches  to 
scare  the  Romans.  Queen  Boadicea 
and  her  husband  Carrytack,  held 
out  bravely  until  they  were  all  slew 
and  then  went  to  Rome  to  the  court 
house  of  Caesar  the  Trium  virate 
who  et  two  Brutes. 


While  these  events  were  trans- 
piring on  the  continent,  Alfred  the 
Hermit  got  up  his  Round  Table. 
His  kind  mother  said  if  he  would 
first  read  it  through,  she  would  lend 
him  Robson  Crusoe,  which  he  did 
and  she  gave  it  to  him.  He  then 
learned  to  be  a  minstrel  and  blacked 
his  face  and  snuck  into  the  Camp 
meeting  of  the  Danes  and  found 
out  their  weakness.  On  his  way 
back  home  he  came  into  a  clown's 
hamlet  where  the  clowness  was  fry- 
ing buckwheat  cakes,  and  she  or- 
dered Arthur  to  turn  the  cakes 
while  she  went  forth  to  milk  the 
kine.  He  did  so.  When  she  came 
back  she  spread  the  Round  Table 
and  he  read  Gullivers  Travels  out 
loud.  Presently  the  husband  who 
was  only  a  poor  pheasant  came  in 
with  his  bundle  of  fagots.  "Who 
are  you?"  says  he.  "Why  I  am 
King  Arthur  the  Hermit,"  says  the 
liege  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  "Well,  then,"  says  the 
pheasant,  "Git  out!  This  hamlet 
is  my  castle!"  For  this  noble  say- 
ing the  Monarch  proclaimed  thus: 
"Kneel  down!  By. my  halidome  I 
make  the  a  Black  Night.  Rise  up 
Sir  Richard  de  von  Marquis." 

Next  came  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings so  called  for  its  rapidity.  It 
was  a  big  fight.  The  enemy  came 
on  in  full  force  sounding  their  clay- 
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mores,  and  drawed  up  their  squad- 
ron on  the  flank.  The  Huzzars 
poured  in  volley  after  volley.  Our 
poor  hoplite  asked  for  a  quarter, 
but  the  unspeakable  Turk  wouldn't 
g^ve  him  a  cent.  The  day  seemed 
lost,  but  our  boys  in  blue  brought 
large  refreshments  and  the  attack 
was  renewed  with  loud  yells.  On 
this  occasion  Bonyparte  acted  with 
sublime  terepedation.  Still  the  can- 
non's belched.  Still  the  artillery 
kept  on  artilling.  Nobody  seemed 
willing  to  quit.  Everybody  was 
fighting  mad.  Sunset  put  an  end 
to  the  slaughter.    Then  the  Ram- 


parts silently  withdrew.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  but  statistics 
proves  that  both  armies  were 
worsted.  Our  forces,  lost  in  killed, 
40,000,  not  killed,  50,000;  missing-, 
all  the  rest.  Their  loss  was  much 
greater.  They  claimed  to  lose 
100,000,000.  This  great  drawn  bat- 
tle was  decisive.  The  Pretender 
walked  up  into  the  throne  and  put 
on  the  crown  amid  a  storm  of  "all 
Hale."  The  Barons  went  back  to 
their  chapeau's  among  the  Alps. 
The  yeomen  and  yeowomen  were 
satisfied  and  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  conqueror. 


THE   DISTRICT   SCHOOL. 


BY  ALMBDA  JONES. 


There  is  a  mistaken  idea  preva- 
lent among  some  people,  that  all 
the  advancement  made  in  education 
goes  on  in  the  limits  of  city  or  town; 
while  the  district  schools,  though 
they  do  improve,  improve  very 
slowly,  taking  up  new  methods 
about  the  time  the  city  schools  are 
ready  to  discard  them  for  some- 
thing better.  If  those  holding  such 
views  would  but  compare  the  typi- 
cal country  school  of  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  and  the  ordi- 
nary country  school  of  to-day  they 
would  see  that  this  is  very  far  from 
true. 

Then  the  school  was  under  the 


supervision  of  a  man  or  board  of 
men  who  knew  a  great  deal  more 
about  cultivating  com  than  "keep- 
ing school."  A  teacher's  ability 
was  too  often  estimated  by  his  skill 
in  using  the  rod.  The  course  of 
study,  if  such  a  thing  existed,  was 
left  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  teacher, 
and  each  new  one  might  start  the 
children  back  as  far  in  their  books 
as  he  wished  and  "take  them 
through"  their  books  as  often  in  a 
year  as  they  could  learn  and  recite 
them  by  heart. 

Mara  L.  Pratt  in  the  introduction 
to  her  little  book,  "People  and 
Places  of  Northern  Europe,"  gives 
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an  incident  which  shows  what  these 
schools  were  like.  In  one  of  them 
a  teacher  asked  the  pupils  of  a  class 
in  gr^^^^P^y  what  they  should  see 
about  them  if  they  were  dropped 
upon  Russian  soil.  The  class 
stared  in  amazement.  At  last  one 
pupil  arose  and  said,  "Russia  is  a 
vast  plain,  as  large  as  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  taken  together. 
The  only  hills  in  the  interior  are 
the  Valdai  Hills,  which  are  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country.  A  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Russia  shows  us,  in 
the  north,  a  region  of  moss-covered 
or  bare  swamps,  generally  frozen, 
and  called  tundras;  in  the  middle 
a  region  of  dense  forests;  in  the 
south,  a  fertile  tract,  covered  with 
rich  wheat-fields.  In  the  south-east 
there  are  great  deserts  of  sand 
called  steppes."  Yet  this  boy 
could  not  tell  what  he  could  see 
there.  And  when  the  question  was 
asked,  "What  is  the  ruler  of  Russia 
called?  What  use  does  the  Russian 
government  make  of  Siberia?"  the 
children  shook  their  heads.  That 
wasn't  in  the  geography.  They 
were  in  a  position  to  know  these 
facts  could  not  be  found  there ;  for 
they  proudly  informed  their  teacher 
they  had  beep  through  the  geog- 
raphy four  times  last  year. 

The  district  school  of  to-day  is 
entirely  different.  Aside  from 
some  inconveniences,  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  grades  in  one 
school,  there  is  now  essentially  very 
little   difference  between   city   and 


country  schools.  And  because  of 
this  second  difference,  the  advan- 
tage is  not  all  with  the  city  schools; 
assuredly  not  for  the  teacher.  For 
the  young  teacher  there  can  be  no* 
better  training  than  the  thorough 
review  and  careful  daily  preparation 
necessary  to  teach  eight  grades. 

As  for  the  children,  the  older 
ones  are  gentler  and  kinder  for  hav- 
ing the  little  ones  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  they  in  turn 
unconsciouslv  teach  the  younger 
children  many  little  lessons  in  man- 
liness and  womanliness.  The  little 
ones,  too,  may  be  made  the  medium 
for  conveying  a  lesson  in  politeness 
to  their  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
which  would  have  to  be  handled 
with  some  delicacy  if  given  directly 
to  them.  The  other  day  I  asked  a 
class  of  small  boys,  "Did  you  ever 
see  a  gentleman  wear  his  hat  in  the 
school-house?"  and  it  was  really 
amusing  to  see  how  careful  the 
older  boys,  hitherto  rather  careless 
in  this  respect,  were  afterwards  to 
remove  their  hats  when  they  came 
into  the  school-room.  At  the  same 
time  the  little  ones  gain  much  in 
knowle<%e  from  the  older  pupils. 
They  get  here  and  there,  from  the 
geography  recitations  some  faint 
idea  of  wonderful  far-awav  coun- 
tries, from  the  history  classes  inter- 
esting anecdotes.  A  bright  little 
seven-year  old  girl  said  one  day, 
after  she  had  begged  to  come  up 
when  the  Fifth  Grade  pupils  were 
reciting  geography,  to  look  at  some 
pictures  of  a  jaguar,  boa-constric- 
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tor,    etc.:  —  "Oh!    but    I  will  be 

glad  when  I  get  on  South  Amer- 

•     »« 
ica. 

"But,"  some  one  says,  "of  course 
with  so  many  classes  to  teach  one 
can  not  give  the  children  much  of 
that  outside  knowledge  which  they 
do  not  find  in  their  readers  and 
geographies."  This  is  partially 
true;  but  one  who  has  never  tried 
it,  will  hardly  believe  how  many 
ways  of  combining  and  contriving 
there  are  by  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  outside  knowledge 
can  be  imparted.  The  teacher 
wishes  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
first  four  grades  something  about 
the  Indians  as  preparation  for 
Thanksgiving  exercises.  The  time 
that  can  be  given  to  this  is  very 
little,  but  with  careful  planning  he 
can  accomplish  his  purpose  with 
two  or  three  lessons ;  then  the  seat- 
work  must  do  the  rest.  Having 
made  with  a  soft  pencil  sketches  of 
a  wigwam,  and  written  under  each 
picture  a  description  in  as  simple 
words  as  possible,  let  him  pass  the 
slips  to  the  children  with,  "Here  is 
a  picture  of  an  Indian's  house. 
Draw  it,  write  what  is  said  about 
it,  and  see  what  you  can  find  out 
from  these  papers."  If  the  chil- 
dren's interest  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused,  when  the  reading,  classes 
are  called,  if  the  teacher  asks, 
''What  did  you  find  out  about  the 
Indian's  house?",  the  majority  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  was  written. 
This   device  then  has  served  as  a 


drawing,  writing,  spelling,  and  si- 
lent reading  lesson,  and  the  facts 
about  a  wigwam  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  child's  mind  as 
no  amount  of  talking  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  could  impress  them. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  com- 
binations of  work  that  can  be  made. 
Much  time  is  wasted  on  speUing  in 
many  schools.  If  the  words  for  the 
following  day's  spelling  lesson  are 
defined  and  used  in  sentences,  at 
the  close  of  or  during  each  day's 
reading  lesson,  put  on  the  board 
where  a  map  or  curtain  can  be 
drawn  over  them  while  they  are  dic- 
tated, and  they  are  left  there  to  be 
used  in  written  sentences  for  seat 
work  in  the  afternoon;  then  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  is  all  that  need  be 
allowed  on  the  program  for  as 
many  as  six  spelling  lessons.  With 
a  little  drill  and  extra  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  who  must  copy 
and  number  each  word  on  a  larg^e. 
piece  of  paper,  and  always  dictate 
them  in  the  same  order,  that  is  a 
word  for  the  Second  Grade,  one  for 
the  Third  Grade,  then  the  Fourth 
Grade  and  so  on,  the  children  will 
nearly  always  recognize  the  word 
that  belongs  to  them.  Not  only  is 
a  vast  amount  of  time  saved  by  this 
expedient  but  the  necessity  for  close 
atteiition  on  the  part  of  the  children 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  them.  The 
numbering  of  the  words  is  neces- 
sary so  the  teacher  need  not  give 
the  words  in  the  order  they  are  in 
on  the  board.    He  can  then  begin. 


In  France, 


say  with  the  seventh  word  for  each 
grade  and  skip  around,  always  giv- 
ingf  the  words  of  the  same  number. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the 
city  and  rural  teacher  in  the  degree 
of  intimacy  between  him  and  his 
pupils.  The  relation  of  the  latter 
is  mcwe  nearly  "in  loco  parentis." 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  noon 
hour,  when  all  sit  down  together  to 
eat  their  dinners.  Then  the  teacher 
is  "one  of  them,"  and  not  only  has 
he  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study 
the  children  under  new  light,  with 
the  restraints  of  school  discipline 
removed;  but  the  pupils  them- 
selves come  nearer  to  him  then  than 
they  ever  do  in  school  hours.  Their 
tongues  seem  loosened  and  they 
chatter  away,  giving  those  glimpses 
and  revelations  of  home-life  so 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  determin- 


ing how  to  deal  >yith  different  indi- 
vidualities. Then  the  teacher  is 
very  near  the  child's  heart,  and  the 
word  of  reproof  or  warning  spoken 
at  this  time,  not  as  teacher  as  it 
were,  but  as  kind  friend,  will  take 
deeper  root,  and  do  more  good  than 
a  dozen  speeches  delivered  in 
school  hours.  To  the  teacher  who 
believes  that  all  to  be  taught  is  not 
found  in  school  books,  or  even  pre- 
scribed in  the  school  curriculum, 
and  who  realizes  that  there  are  little 
lessons  of  kindness,  courtesy,  and 
unselfishness  that  can  be  given  bet- 
ter out  of  school  than  in,  this  short 
period  of  home-like  intimacy  with 
his  charges  will  prove  an  invaluable 
opportunity,  the  lack  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  made  up  by  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  of  the 
city  school. 


IN    FRANCE. 


BY  CHARLBS  W.  SUPER. 


It  is  well  known  that  after  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  it  was  a  com- 
mon belief  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  that  the  victories  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  largely  due  to  her 
schoolmasters.  This  faith  rapidly 
took  shape  in  the  form  of  a  national 
system  of  public  education  that  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  This  system  has 
now  been  in  operation  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  the  outcome  is  bit- 


terly disappointing  to  its  most  en- 
thusiastic promoters.  Many  of  the 
leading  thinkers  of  the  French  Re- 
public confess  that  the  results  ex- 
pected have  not  only  not  been 
forthcoming  but  in  a  large  measure 
the  very  opposite.  In  an  article 
published  last  year  in  the  leading 
French  Review  the  well  known 
Alfred  Fouillee  dwells  at  length  on 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  youth. 
He  says  among  other  things  that 
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while  the  number  of  persons  in 
France  'between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  constitutes  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population  they  have 
committed  twice  as  many  crimes  as 
adults.  In  Paris  moie  than  half  the 
persons  arrested  are  under  twenty- 
one.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that  France  has  been  retrograding 
morally  ever  since  compulsory  edu- 
cation went  into  effect:  —  in  other 
words,  the  French  have  become 
worse  as  they  have  become  more 
intelligent.  It  would,  of  course,  not 
be  just  to  assert  that  these  two  facts 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  looks  as 
if  such  were  the  case.  M.  Fouillee 
does  not  bring  an  indictment 
against  knowledge  as  such,  but 
aeainst  adverse  social  conditions 
against  which  the  individual  is  in 
a  measure  powerless. 

Last  year  another  Frenchman 
published  a  work  which  he  calls 
"Anglo-Saxon  Superiority,  —  To 
What  Is  It  Due?",  the  mere  title 
of  which  shows  the  relative  stand- 
point from  which  he  regards  the 
condition  of  his  country.  One  of 
the  causes  of  English  and  American 
superiority  he  finds  in  the  excellence 
of  their  schools.  Here  he  is  unfor- 
tunately over  zealous  in  making  out 
a  case  against  his  countrymen,  and 
he  sees  in  these  schools  many  excel- 
lencies to  which  they  can  as  a  whole 
lay  no  claim.  English  critics  find 
much  that  is  defective  in  their  own 
schools  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  know  that  in  many  parts  of 


our  country  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  is  the  result  of  forces 
that  have  been  clearly  operative  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  This  is 
shown  by  figures  furnished  by  M. 
Fouillee  in  a  short  volume  published 
this  year  entitled  Psychology  of  the 

• 

French  People.    At  the  end  of  the 
17th   century    France  had   twenty 
million  inhabitants,    Great   Britain 
and  Ireland  eight  or  ten  millions, 
the  German  Empire  nineteen  mil- 
lions,   Austria   twelve   or    thirteen 
millions.    Europe  had  then  a  popu- 
Jation   of   fifty   millions.     In    1789 
France  twenty-six  millions.   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  twelve  millions, 
Russia    twenty-five    millions,     the 
German  Empire  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions,   Austria    eighteen    millions. 
At  the  first  date  four-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Europe  was  French, 
at    the    second    but    twenty-seven 
hundredths.     To-day    France    has 
thirty-eight     million      inhabitants. 
Great   Britain  and   Ireland  thirty- 
nine,  Austria   and   Hungary   fifty, 
the     German     Empire    fifty-three, 
Italy  thirty  million.     France  now 
contains  but  eleven  one-hundredths 
of  the  people  of  Europe.    Compar- 
ing languages  he   finds   that   for- 
merly French  was  spoken  by  twen- 
ty-seven    one-hundredths     of    the 
population   of   Europe,   now    it   is 
spoken  by  but  forty-six  million  in 
the  whole  world.    At  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  England  had  but  five 
million  inhabitants  and  these  were 
virtually  all  the  English  speaking 
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people  of  the  world;  now  it  is 
spoken  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
use  it  as  their  official  language. 

The  Psychology  of  the  French 
People  is  a  vigorous  protest  against 
Determinism.  Its  author  admits 
that  the  outlook  for  his  country  is 
gloomy  but  not  hopeless.  Man  be- 
ing a  free  moral  agent,  individuals 
as  well  as  nations,  and  vice  versa, 
have  their  destiny  largely  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  an  essential  prere- 
quisite to  improvement  that  the 
nation  should  be  made  aware  of  its 
shortcomings.  So  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  fearless  diagnosis  of  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
a  healthful  sign  of  the  times  that  his 
book,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Des- 
moulins  above  referred  to,  has  been 
received  at  home  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written  and  has  been 
widely  read.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  Louis  XIV. 
used  to  remark,  after  listening  to 
a  sermon  by  Bossuet,  that  it  always 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
Yet  history  does  not  show  that  his 
dissatisfaction   led   to  amendment. 

M.  Fouillee  finds  that  the  two 
great  scourges  of  contemporary 
France,  though  not  the  only  ones, 
are  diminishing  natality  and  alco- 
holism. Owing  to  the  first  cause, 
population  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still; owing  to  the  second  its  qual- 
ity is  deteriorating.  The  statistics 
that  he  cites  from  recent  govern- 
ment reports  bearing  on  the  second 
point  are  appalling.    In  some  parts 


of  the  country  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  has  been 
more  than  lOO  per  cent  in  three 
years.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
the  singular  inconsistency  of  the 
government,  which  requires  that 
instruction  in  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol  should  be  given  in  the 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  it 
encourages  its  use,  and  public  offi- 
cials congratulate  the  country  on 
the  increased  revenue  from  this 
source.  In  France  as  in  the  United 
States  the  open  saloon  is  a  terrible 
curse.  M.  Fouillee  quotes  with 
approval  the  words  of  Gladstone  to 
the  effect  that  in  our  time  alcohol 
is  committing  greater  ravages  than 
the  three  historic  scourges  of  man- 
kind —  famine,  pestilence,  and  war. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  words 
of  a  statistician  who  has  calculated 
the  time  when  alcohol  will  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  the  country  will  have  use  for 
but  three  kinds  of  establishments — 
prisons,  madhouses,  and  hospitals. 
But  there  are  other  symptoms  of 
internal  disorder  in  France  not 
dwelt  upon  in  M.  Fouillee's  book 
that  are  scarcely  less  threatening. 
Among  these  is  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  official  class;  too  many 
persons  want  to  be  supported  by 
the  government  instead  of  helping 
to  support  it.  There  is  likewise 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
press,  the  crusade  against  the  Jews, 
the  domination  of  the  military  class, 
social  impurity,  and  so  on.  This 
condition   of  things  is  of  import- 
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ance  and  ougfht  to  be  of  interest  to 
us  because  we  too  are  living  under 
a  republican  form  of  government 
and  like  the  French  are  multiply- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  our  edu- 
cational facilities.  We  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment if  we  base  extravagant  hopes 
on  mere  knowledge.  Already  many 
voices  are  telling  us  that  we  are 
more  learned  than  wise,  that  our 
conduct  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
our  information.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  assume  that  our  schools  are 
the  only  educational  agency.  Our 
churches,  our  periodical  press,  our 
political  institutions,  our  courts  of 
law,  our  physicians  are  educators 
as  well  as  those  persons  who  teach; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that 
some  of  these  agencies  are  educat- 
ing downward  rather  than  upward. 
The  schools  can  do  little  if  public 
opinion  is  perverse  and  narrowly 
partisan.  Is  the  moral  regeneration 
of  a  people  possible  when  it  is  on 
the  road  to  ruin?  Under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  a  minor- 
ity can  do  comparatively  little  no 
matter  how  self-sacrificing  and 
prescient.  That  nation  no  less  than 
that  individual  is  wise  who  takes 
warning  from  the  mistakes  of  oth- 
ers; that  has  the  good  sense  to 
profit  by  the  errors  of  his  neighbors 
and  who  always  keeps  in  mind  the 
proverb  that  experience  keeps  a 
dear  school  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other. 

There  is  no  sadder  spectacle  than 
that  of  a  nation  on  the  road  to  ruin 


in  spite  of  warning  voices  persist- 
ently calling  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers ahead.    More  than  once  in  ttic 
history  of  the  world  has  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with 
their    own    people   been    repeated. 
The    law    of   heredity    in    families 
proves  that  when  the  psychic  po>v- 
ers  of  an  individual  have  reached 
their  acme,  there  is  almost  always 
a  relapse,  often  a  very  great  one. 
Only  in   extremely   rare  instances 
have  the  world's  greatest  men  had 
equally  great  sons.    ^Generally  the 
latter  have  been  weak  or  mediocre 
in  intellect,  often  corrupt  in  morals. 
The   question   has   been   broached 
whether    France    is    not    suffering 
from  an  excess  of  literary  refine- 
ment.    Whatever  is  artistic  is  ac- 
ceptable and  no  questions  are  asked 
about  the  moral  effect.    Too  many 
of  its  writers  are  more  concerned 
to    describe    artistically    what     is, 
rather  than  in  teaching  their  read- 
ers what  ought  to  be.     French  lit- 
erature, using  the  term  in  its  strict 
sense,  has  always  been  corrupt  and 
recent  times  show  no  amendment. 
So  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  old  question  whether  there   is 
any  connection  betvyeen  genius  or 
even  talent  and  morality.    The  an- 
swer usually  given  is  chat  it  is  very 
slight  if  it  exists  at  all.    Too  many 
of  the  world's   greatest   men  and 
women  seem  to  have  regarded  their 
intellectual  preeminence  as  a  sort 
of  dispensation  to  ignore  the  laws 
of    morality,    sometimes    even    of 
common     honesty.      That    nation 
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presents  a  pitiable  spectacle  when 
its  schoolmasters  feel  constrained 
to  warn  their  pupils  against  imitat- 
ing- the  private  lives  of  their  lead- 
ing^ men  and  women,  or  else  to  keep 
wholly  silent  on  the  topic.  Verily, 
education  ou^ht  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  mere  teaching  of  the 
young,  no  matter  how  well  it  is 


done.  Spain  for  centuries  had  its 
universities  and  they  were  well  at- 
tended, yet  during  all  this  time  it 
has  been  slowly  retrograding.  The  ' 
decay  of  France  is  more  rapid,  and 
the  increase  of  knowledge  among 
her  people,  if  it  has  not  accelerated, 
has  at  least  not  checked  the  retro- 
grade movement. 


THE    CHILD'S    IMAGINATION. 


BY  CLARK   WISSLER. 


We  find  in  every  treatise  upon 
psychology  a  chapter  or  two  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  imagi- 
nation from  a  more  or  less  meta- 
physical point  of  view  which  means 
little  more  than  an  introspective 
study  of  the  adult  imagination. 
This  is  all  very  good,  but  what  the 
teacher  wishes  to  know  is  some- 
thing of  the  child's  imagination, 
what  is  the  direction  of  his  fancy, 
and  how  shall  his  world  be  linked 
to  her  world  so  that  understanding 
and  sympathy  shall  be  mutual.  She 
is  not  so  much  in  need  of  abstract 
technical  knowledge  of  the  imagi- 
nation as  of  hints  as  to  how  to  see 
the  thing  itself  in  the  concrete  im- 
aginative child. 

In  popular  thought  memory  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  reproductive 
activity  while  the  imagination  is 
regarded  as  a  constructive,  or  pro- 
ductive activity;   but  we  often  fail 


to  see  that  memory  furnishes  the  * 
material  for  the  productive  process 
and  that  an  active  imagination  must 
rest  upon  the  memory  images  of  a 
variety  of  sense  impressions.  The 
man  who  is  born  deaf  can  never  be 
made  to  imagine  what  a  sound  is 
like  nor  can  the  man  born  blind 
ever  have  such  a  thing  as  a  mental 
picture  because  memory  can  fur- 
nish nothing  from  which  to  con- 
struct them.  So  from  the  verv 
first,  people  differ  in  imagination 
because  they  diflFer  in  memory. 
Some  people  have  such  a  marvel- 
ous power  of  reproduction  that 
nothing  escapes  them.  Their  sen- 
sations give  percepts  of  great  in- 
tensity. It  seems  that  nerve  exci- 
tations crash  through  their  central 
processes  with  such  peculiar  force 
that  the  scar  is  deep  and  lasting, 
every  recurring  image  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  clear  and  well  defined.    But 
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we  must  not  forget  that  our  sensa- 
tions come  from  different  organs 
and  that  memory  is  partial.  We 
may  be  said  to  have  memories  cor- 
responding to  the  different  senses; 
that  is  to  say,  the  visual  memory 
retains  what  has  been  learned  bv 
reading,  the  motor  memory  what 
has  been  committed  by  recitation, 
the  auditory  memory  what  has  been 
acquired  by  hearing.  If  we  can 
remember  best  things  we  see,  we 
may  soon  come  to  do  our  thinking 
in  pictures;  if  things  we  hear,  we 
may  soon  come  to  think  in  words. 
We  may  remember  what  we  read 
by  calling  up  the  visual  picture  of 
the  page,  words  and  all,  or  by  re- 
calling the  scene,  as  we  pictured  it 
from  the  description  given  by  the 
author.  Tlius  we  come  to  be  indi- 
vidual in  our  memories. 

The  same  differences  appear  in 
the  power  and  character  of  the  im- 
agination. While  all  normal  chil- 
dren have  this  productive,  or  cre- 
ative imagination  in  some  form, 
yet  the  differences  in  degree  are 
much  greater  and  more  important 
than  is  usually  supposed.  The  child 
who  is  weak  in  imagination  is  likely 
to  be  uninteresting,  if  not  actually 
stupid.  He  is  satisfied  with  reality, 
or  what  w,  what  might  he  does  not 
concern  him.  The  kind  of  images 
a  child  recalls  and  his  power  of  cre- 
ation determine  to  a  great  extent 
his  personality  and  his  mental  apti- 
tude. 

There  are  to  the  imagination 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  lim- 


its.    The  objective  limit  exists   in 
the    environment,    the    subjective 
limit  in  the  contents  of  the  child's 
mind.    It  follows,  then,  that  to  in- 
crease activity  and  mental  aptitude 
the  child  must  be  given  a  wide  ex- 
perience. Let  him  be  filled  with  im- 
ages so  that  he  may  have  vast  mental 
resources.     Let  him  use  his  eyes, 
ears,  mouth,  nose,  hands  and  feet — 
in   short,    sense    education    is    the 
thing.     When   the   proper   age    is 
reached,  supply  him  with  reading- 
matter.     A  study  of  the  lives    of 
three  remarkably  apt  students   re- 
vealed a  wealth  of  early  sense  ex- 
perience; they  began  to  read  at  an 
early  age  and  read  a  great  number 
of  books.     One  read  every  dav  to 
his  grandmother,  one  to  his  father, 
and  the  other  to  her  invalid  sister. 
Before  thirteen  two  had  thus  read 
the    world's    standard    novels, 
Shakespeare,  etc. ;  the  other  a  vari- 
ety of  books  on  history  and  science. 
This  placed   at  their   command    a 
great    storehouse    of    imaginative 
material  from  the  subsequent  use  of 
which  came  great  skill  in  weaving 
together   new  thought  and   fixing 
new  details. 

In  your  classes  are  to  be  found 
all  types  of  memory  and  great  indi- 
vidual differences  in  imaginative 
power.  Every  teacher  is  more  or 
less  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  progress.  Pupils  surrounded 
by  the  same  educational  conditions, 
in  the  same  class,  under  the  same 
teacher  and  subject  to  the  same 
method    make    different    progress. 
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We  have  been  told  that  mind  is 
subject  to  universal  law  and  there- 
fore, that  all  minds  will  do  a  thing 
in  a  certain  way.  That  is  a  general 
statement  and  should  be  so  under- 
stood. We  may  say  that  man  is 
mortal;  i.  e.,  he  is  subject  to  the 
universal  law  of  decay;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  will  live  as  long 
as  you  or  that  what  causes  my  death 
would  cause  yours  also.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that,  because  there  is  a 
universal  law  of  mind,  John  will 
reach  a  conclusion  by  the  same 
steps  and  in  the  same  time  that 
James  would  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion. One  may  think  in  pic- 
tures, the  other  in  words.  Suppose 
the  teacher  presents  Burgoyne's 
Campaign  to  the  class.  A  map  is 
used  and  the  positions  and  move- 
ments are  traced  upon  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  verbal  description. 
John  pictures  the  whole  scene  and 
when  called  upon  to  recite  describes 
with  enthusiasm  the  visual  images 
that  flit  before  him.  James  depends 
upon  the  description  as  he  heard  it 
and  follows  laboriously  and  hesitat- 
injs^ly,  no  visual  images  lead  him  on, 
only  words  —  dull,  illusive  echoes. 
The  teacher  considers  James  a 
stupid  fellow,  tells  him  he  is  inat- 
tentive, threatens  him,  and  the  poor 
boy  comes-  to  dislike  the  school.  A 
fundamental  law  of  mind  operates 
in  either  case,  but  the  simple  know- 
ing of  that  law  does  not  make  an 
effective  teacher. 

So  your  method  fails  to  reach  all 
pupils.   Those  who  seem  to  do  well 


under  any  method  are  some  of 
those  fortunate  cases  of  symmetrical 
minds  that  survive  anywhere.  But 
the  teacher  is  not  deserving  of  all 
the  Wame;  part  of  it  falls  upon  the 
system.  Then  there  are  limits  to 
the  teacher's  possibilities;  time  is 
one.  To  study  the  individual  pupil 
and  adjust  everything  to  his  needs 
would  be  the  labor  of  a  life  time. 
Yet,  the  teacher  is  at  fault  in  not 
understanding  James;  she  is  to 
blame  for  the  unjust  censure  and 
he  will  always  blame  her  for  it. 
She  must  do  what  she  can  for  the 
pupils  individually.  No  rule  can 
be  laid  down  but  you  must  adjust 
your  life  and  your  methods  to  the 
conditions  before  you. 

John  needs  your  care  also.  His 
image  world  may  run  away  with 
him.  You  may  urge  him  on  until 
he  lives  in  the  visual  images  that 
flit  before  him,  until  he  comes  to 
depend  upon  pictures  for  remem- 
bering and  is  forced  to  do  his  think- 
ing in  the  same  terms.  Thus  it  will 
be  difficult  for  him  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage and  the  abstractions  of  any 
subject.  Preserve  his  visual  power, 
by  all  means,  but  try  to  bring  up 
his  other  memories. 

I  have  taken  my  illustrations 
from  higher  grade  w#rk  because  it 
is  here  that  these  individual  differ- 
ences are  easily  detected;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  by  this  time 
almost  permanently  fixed  as  life- 
habits.  Their  persistence  in  later 
school  life  is  what  renders  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  necessary.    There  is 
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no  question  so  vital  to  the  teacher 
as  how  people  remember  and  in 
what  kind  of  images  their  thoughts 
find  setting.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  ques- 
tioning adults  as  to  how  they  re- 
member and  then  using  the  hints 
thus  gathered  as  aids  in  observing 
children.  Unfortunately  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  sub- 
ject and  little  is  known  as  to  when 
the  child  forms  these  habits  that 
determine  the  nature  of  his  imagi- 
nation but  it  is  the,  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  they  are  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  instruction 
whether  at  home  or  school. 

And  now  the  teacher  asks,"What 
shall  I  do?"  "Shall  I  attempt  to 
train  all  of  these  children  to  retain 
the  same  kind  of  images?"  Surely 
this  is  a  perplexing  question.  Sci- 
ence says  that  you  can  not  eradicate 


deep  inborn  tendencies  but  that  you 
may  modify  them  and  wake  others 
that  are  dormant;  but  so  far  sci- 
ence has  failed  to  tell  us  whether 
the  cases  here  considered  are  inborn 
tendencies  or  mere  individual  hab- 
its acquired  in  infancy.  But  while 
awaiting  the  slow  steady  march  of 
science  let  this  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  your  pedagogical  jurispru- 
dence, never  under  any  circum- 
stance censure,  threaten  or  punish 
a  child  for  what  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  his  peculiar  nervous  organ- 
ization. You  are  subject  to  limi- 
tations, you  can  not  know  all  these 
things,  but  let  your  whole  profes- 
sional life  be  a  seeking  after  truth 
and  bring  all  that  you  know  to  bear 
upon  this  question.  No  more  can 
be  asked.  If  you  once  find  what 
hinders  the  child's  progress,  you 
need  know  little  more. 
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THE   EDUCATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  Warren  Darst. 

New  ideas  are  understood,  ap- 
perceived,  by  means  of  old  ideas 
which  render  the  new  ones  intel- 
ligible. As  the  apperceiving  mass 
of  the  ideas  of  mankind  is  enlarged 
and  enriched,  there  emerge  into 
view  new  and  enlarged  conceptions 
of  the  world  of  mind  and  matter. 


With  what  high  thought  and 
bounding  heart  must  Galileo  have 
viewed,  Through  optic  glass  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole^ 
the  evidences  of  the  Copernican 
theory  of  the  solar  system ;  or  New- 
ton have  beheld  the  magnitude  of 
the  conception  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation binding  together  in  one  the 
stupendous  material  universe;  or 
Kepler  have  exclaimed,  while  dis- 
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covering  the  laws  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, "My  God!  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee!" 

Through  all  the  series  of  advanc- 
ing scientific  conceptions  has  come 
into  clearer  and  clearer  view  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  nature.  Such 
facts  as  the  successive  stages  of 
world  development  through  the 
geologic  ages;  the  correlation  and 
conservation  of  energy;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  material  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  that  of  the 
earth,  as  revealed  by  the  spectro- 
scope; the  magnetic  sympathy  of 
the  solar  system;  the  rays  of  light, 
threading  their  way  through  the  in- 
finite depths  of  space,  all  point  to 
the  unity  of  the  material  universe; 
as  the  combined  action  of  social, 
moral  and  religious  forces,  evolving 
a  iwogressive  series  of  higher  and 
higher  stages  of  civilization,  point 
to  the  unity  of  historic  develop- 
ment. If  to  the  Hebrew  was  re- 
vealed the  g^eat  truth  that  "The 
Lord  or  God  is  one  Lx)rd,"  so  by 
the  modern  world  it  is  seen  that  the 
Universe  is  one  Universe; 
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ture than  was  before  known  to  ex- 
ist Professor  Drummond,  it  will  be 
remembered,  showed  that  there  is 
a  continuity  of  laws  extending  from 
the  natural  through  the  spiritual 
world,  from  physical  life  through 


psychic  life.  The  psychologist  oc- 
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other;  there  is  a  harmonious  inter- 
action between  them;  the  laws  of 
one  may  often  be  stated  in  terms  of 
the  other;  habits  are  formed  by 
similar  processes  in  each;  the  laws 
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They  are  therefore  best  educated, 
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gree; but  formerly,  often  without 
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and  phenomena,  or  of  the  nature 
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tions that  lead  to  this  view?  The 
brain  of  the  newborn  infant  is  very 
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affirms  that,  "The  ganglionic  cells 
are  lacking  or  very  scanty  at  first. 
These  develop  for  the  uses  of  the 
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while  the  number  of  persons  in 
France  'between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  constitutes  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population  they  have 
committed  twice  as  many  crimes  as 
adults.  In  Paris  moie  than  half  the 
persons  arrested  are  under  twenty- 
one.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that  France  has  been  retro^frading 
morally  ever  since  compulsory  edu- 
cation went  into  effect;: — in  other 
words,  the  French  have  become 
worse  as  they  have  become  more 
intelligent.  It  would,  of  course,  not 
be  just  to  assert  that  these  two  facts 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  looks  as 
if  such  were  the  case.  M.  Fouillee 
does  not  bring  an  indictment 
against  knowledge  as  such,  but 
aeainst  adverse  social  conditions 
against  which  the  individual  is  in 
a  measure  powerless. 

Last  year  another  Frenchman 
published  a  work  which  he  calls 
"Anglo-Saxon  Superiority,  —  To 
What  Is  It  Due?",  the  mere  title 
of  which  shows  the  relative  stand- 
point from  which  he  regards  the 
condition  of  his  country.  One  of 
the  causes  of  English  and  American 
superiority  he  finds  in  the  excellence 
of  their  schools.  Here  he  is  unfor- 
tunately over  zealous  in  making  out 
a  case  against  his  countrymen,  and 
he  sees  in  these  schools  many  excel- 
lencies to  which  they  can  as  a  whole 
lay  no  claim.  English  critics  find 
much  that  is  defective  in  their  own 
schools  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  know  that  in  many  parts  of 


our  country  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  is  the  result  of  forces 
that  have  been  clearly  operative  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  This  is 
shown  by  figures  furnished  by  M. 
Fouillee  in  a  short  volume  published 
this  year  entitled  Psychology  of  the 
French  People.  At  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  France  had  twenty 
million  inhabitants,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  eight  or  ten  millions, 
the  German  Empire  nineteen  mil- 
lions, Austria  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions.  Europe  had  then  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  millions.  In  1789 
France  twenty-six  millions.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  twelve  millions,  ' 
Russia  twenty-five  millions,  the 
German  Empire  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions, Austria  eighteen  millions. 
At  the  first  date  four-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Europe  was  French, 
at  the  second  but  twenty-seven 
hundredths.  To-day  France  has 
thirty-eight  million  inhabitants, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  thirty- 
nine,  Austria  and  Hungary  fifty, 
the  German  Empire  fifty-three, 
Italy  thirty  million.  France  now 
contains  but  eleven  one-hundredths 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  Compar- 
ing languages  he  finds  that  for- 
merly French  was  spoken  by  twen- 
ty-seven one-hundredths  of  the 
population  of  Europe,  now  it  is 
spoken  by  but  forty-six  million  in 
the  whole  world.  At  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  England  had  but  five 
million  inhabitants  and  these  were 
virtually  all  the  English  speaking 
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people  of  the  world;  now  it  is 
spoken  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
use  it  as  their  official  language. 

The  Psychology  of  the  French 
People  is  a  vigorous  protest  against 
Determinism.  Its  author  admits 
that  the  outlook  for  his  country  is 
gloomy  but  not  hopeless.  Man  be- 
ing a  free  moral  agent,  individuals 
as  well  as  nations,  and  vice  versa, 
have  their  destiny  largely  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  an  essential  prere- 
quisite to  improvement  that  the 
nation  should  be  made  aware  of  its 
shortcomings.  So  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  fearless  diagnosis  of  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
a  healthful  sign  of  the  times  that  his 
book,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Des- 
moulins  above  referred  to,  has  been 
received  at  home  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written  and  has  been 
widely  read.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  Louis  XIV. 
used  to  remark,  after  listening  to 
a  sermon  by  Bossuet,  that  it  always 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
Yet  history  does  not  show  that  his 
dissatisfaction   led  to  amendment. 

M.  Fouillee  finds  that  the  two 
great  scourges  of  contemporary 
France,  though  not  the  only  ones, 
are  diminishing  natality  and  alco- 
holism. Owing  to  the  first  cause, 
population  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still; owing  to  the  second  its  qual- 
ity is  deteriorating.  The  statistics 
that  he  cites  from  recent  govern- 
ment reports  bearing  on  the  second 
point  are  appalling.    In  some  parts 


of  the  country  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  has  been 
more  than  lOO  per  cent  in  three 
years.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
the  singular  inconsistency  of  the 
government,  which  requires  that 
instruction  in  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol  should  be  given  in  the 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  it 
encourages  its  use,  and  public  offi- 
cials congratulate  the  country  on 
the  increased  revenue  from  this 
source.  In  France  as  in  the  United 
States  the  open  saloon  is  a  terrible 
curse.  M.  Fouillee  quotes  with 
approval  the  words  of  Gladstone  to 
the  effect  that  in  our  time  alcohol 
is  committing  greater  ravages  than 
the  three  historic  scourges  of  man- 
kind —  famine,  pestilence,  and  war. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  words 
of  a  statistician  who  has  calculated 
the  time  when  alcohol  will  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  the  country  will  have  use  for 
but  three  kinds  of  establishments — 
prisons,  madhouses,  and  hospitals. 
But  there  are  other  symptoms  of 
internal  disorder  in  France  not 
dwelt  upon  in  M.  Fouillee's  book 
that  are  scarcely  less  threatening. 
Among  these  is  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  official  class;  too  many 
persons  want  to  be  supported  by 
the  government  instead  of  helping 
to  support  it.  There  is  likewise 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
press,  the  crusade  against  the  Jews, 
the  domination  of  the  military  class, 
social  impurity,  and  so  on.  This 
condition   of  things  is   of  import- 
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while  the  number  of  persons  in 
France  'between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  constitutes  only  a  mi- 
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committed  twice  as  many  crimes  as 
adults.  In  Paris  moie  than  half  the 
persons  arrested  are  under  twenty- 
one.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that  France  has  been  retrograding 
morally  ever  since  compulsory  edu- 
cation went  into  effect;: — in  other 
words,  the  French  have  become 
worse  as  they  have  become  more 
intelligent.  It  would,  of  course,  not 
be  just  to  assert  that  these  two  facts 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  looks  as 
if  such  were  the  case.  M.  Fouillee 
does  not  bring  an  indictment 
against  knowledge  as  such,  but 
aeainst  adverse  social  conditions 
against  which  the  individual  is  in 
a  measure  powerless. 

Last  year  another  Frenchman 
published  a  work  which  he  calls 
"Anglo-Saxon  Superiority,  —  To 
What  Is  It  Due?",  the  mere  title 
of  which  shows  the  relative  stand- 
point from  which  he  regards  the 
condition  of  his  country.  One  of 
the  causes  of  English  and  American 
superiority  he  finds  in  the  excellence 
of  their  schools.  Here  he  is  unfor- 
tunately over  zealous  in  making  out 
a  case  against  his  countrymen,  and 
he  sees  in  these  schools  many  excel- 
lencies to  which  they  can  as  a  whole 
lay  no  claim.  English  critics  find 
much  that  is  defective  in  their  own 
schools  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  know  that  in  many  parts  of 


our  country  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  is  the  result  of  forces 
that  have  been  clearly  operative  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  This  is 
shown  by  figures  furnished  by  M. 
Fouillee  in  a  short  volume  published 
this  year  entitled  Psychology  of  the 
French  People.  At  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  France  had  twenty 
million  inhabitants.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  eight  or  ten  millions, 
the  German  Empire  nineteen  mil- 
lions, Austria  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions.  Europe  had  then  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  millions.  In  1789 
France  twenty-six  millions.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  twelve  millions,  • 
Russia  twenty-five  .millions,  the 
German  Empire  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions, Austria  eighteen  millions. 
At  the  first  date  four-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Europe  was  French, 
at  the  second  but  twenty-seven 
hundredths.  To-day  France  has 
thirty-eight  million  inhabitants. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  thirty- 
nine,  Austria  and  Hungary  fifty, 
the  German  Empire  fifty-three, 
Italy  thirty  million.  France  now 
contains  but  eleven  one-hundredths 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  Compar- 
ing languages  he  finds  that  for- 
merly French  was  spoken  by  twen- 
ty-seven one-hundredths  of  the 
population  of  Europe,  now  it  is 
spoken  by  but  forty-six  million  in 
the  whole  world.  At  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  England  had  but  five 
million  inhabitants  and  these  were 
virtually  all  the  English  speaking 
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people  of  the  world;  now  it  is 
spoken  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
use  it  as  their  official  language. 

The  Psychology  of  the  French 
People  is  a  vigorous  protest  against 
Determinism.  Its  author  admits 
that  the  outlook  for  his  country  is 
gloomy  but  not  hopeless.  Man  be- 
ing a  free  moral  agent,  individuals 
as  well  as  nations,  and  vice  versa, 
have  their  destiny  largely  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  an  essential  prere- 
quisite to  improvement  that  the 
nation  should  be  made  aware  of  its 
shortcomings.  So  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  fearless  diagnosis  of  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
a  healthful  sign  of  the  times  that  his 
book,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Des- 
moulins  above  referred  to,  has  been 
received  at  home  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written  and  has  been 
widely  read.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  Louis  XIV. 
used  to  remark,  after  listening  to 
a  sermon  by  Bossuet,  that  it  always 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
Yet  history  does  not  show  that  his 
dissatisfaction   led   to  amendment. 
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great  scourges  of  contemporary 
France,  though  not  the  only  ones, 
are  diminishing  natality  and  alco- 
holism. Owing  to  the  first  cause, 
population  is  virtually  at  a  stand- 
still; owing  to  the  second  its  qual- 
ity is  deteriorating.  The  statistics 
that  he  cites  from  recent  govern- 
ment reports  bearing  on  the  second 
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crease of  the  official  class;  too  many 
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committed  twice  as  many  crimes  as 
adults.  In  Paris  moic  than  half  the 
persons  arrested  are  under  twenty- 
one.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
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be  just  to  assert  that  these  two  facts 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  looks  as 
if  such  were  the  case.  M.  Fouillee 
does  not  bring  an  indictment 
against  knowledge  as  such,  but 
aeainst  adverse  social  conditions 
against  which  the  individual  is  in 
a  measure  powerless. 

Last  year  another  Frenchman 
published  a  work  which  he  calls 
"Anglo-Saxon  Superiority,  —  To 
What  Is  It  Due?",  the  mere  title 
of  which  shows  the  relative  stand- 
point from  which  he  regards  the 
condition  of  his  country.  One  of 
the  causes  of  English  and  American 
superiority  he  finds  in  the  excellence 
of  their  schools.  Here  he  is  unfor- 
tunately over  zealous  in  making  out 
a  case  against  his  countrymen,  and 
he  sees  in  these  schools  many  excel- 
lencies to  which  they  can  as  a  whole 
lay  no  claim.  English  critics  find 
much  that  is  defective  in  their  own 
schools  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  know  that  in  many  parts  of 


our  country  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  is  the  result  of  forces 
that  have  been  clearly  operative  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  This  is 
shown  by  figures  furnished  by  M. 
Fouillee  in  a  short  volume  published 
this  year  entitled  Psychology  of  the 
French  People.  At  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  France  had  twenty 
million  inhabitants.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  eight  or  ten  millions, 
the  German  Empire  nineteen  mil- 
lions, Austria  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions.  Europe  had  then  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  millions.  In  1789 
France  twenty-six  millions.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  twelve  millions, 
Russia  twenty-five  .millions,  the 
German  Empire  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions, Austria  eighteen  millions. 
At  the  first  date  four-tenths  of  the 
population  of  Europe  was  French, 
at  the  second  but  twenty-seven 
hundredths.  To-day  France  has 
thirty-eight  million  inhabitants. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  thirty- 
nine,  Austria  and  Hungary  fifty, 
the  German  Empire  fifty-three, 
Italy  thirty  million.  France  now 
contains  but  eleven  one-hundredths 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  Compar- 
ing languages  he  finds  that  for- 
merly French  was  spoken  by  twen- 
ty-seven one-hundredths  of  the 
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spoken  by  but  forty-six  million  in 
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the  three  historic  scourges  of  man- 
kind —  famine,  pestilence,  and  war. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  words 
of  a  statistician  who  has  calculated 
the  time  when  alcohol  will  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  the  country  will  have  use  for 
but  three  kinds  of  establishments — 
prisons,  madhouses,  and  hospitals. 
But  there  are  other  symptoms  of 
internal  disorder  in  France  not 
dwelt  upon  in  M.  Fouillee's  book 
that  are  scarcely  less  threatening. 
Among  these  is  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  official  class;  too  many 
persons  want  to  be  supported  by 
the  government  instead  of  helping 
to  support  it.  There  is  likewise 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
press,  the  crusade  against  the  Jews, 
the  domination  of  the  military  class, 
social  impurity,  and  so  on.  This 
condition   of  things  is   of  import- 
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THE  KINDLING  POINT. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

There  would  not  need  to  be  a 
very  great  change  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  substances  to  make 
living  on  this  earth  a  very  hazard- 
ous affair.  If  the  CO«  of  the  air 
would  drop  one  atom  of  Oxygen 
we  would  all  be  slowly  poisoned. 
If  the  Nitrogen  of  the  air  would 
unite  chemically  with  the  Oxygen 
by  its  side,  forming  N«0,  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  or  weep. 

If  the  molecules  of  coal  would 
move  faster  so  that  the  molecules 
of  oxygen  could  begin  to  mingle 
with  those  of  carbon,  forming  COs 
the  phenomenon  would  be  what  we 
would  call  combustion,  and  all  coal 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  sealed  bins 
to  prevent  its  conversion  into  other 
substances. 

Now  heat  is  onlv  another  name 
for  molecular  motion.  When  this 
motion  is  greater  than  that  of  our 
bodies,  we  very  naturally  take  our 
bodies  as  the  standard  and  say  the 
object  is  warm  or  hot;  and  when 
the  molecules  begin  to  move 
through  a  sufficient  range,  all  com- 
bustible substances  have  reached 
the  kindling  point  and  begin  to  burn. 

A  great  many  substances  will 
burn,  i.  e.  form  a  union  with  oxv- 
gen.     Iron,  steel,  coal,  wood,  sul- 


phur, phosphorus,  hydrogen,  etc., 
all  will  burn  when  once  the  kindling 
point  is  reached.  This  point  differs 
widely  for  different  substances  but 
when  once  reached  combustion  will 
begin  as  explained  above.  We 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
heat  is  not  a  substance  but  a  condi- 
tion. The  story-  of  Prometheus  who 
was  so  cruelly  punished  by  Jupiter 
for  stealing  fire  from  heaven  is  very 
unscientific  for  it  presumes  the  ma- 
terial existence  of  heat. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress made,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  in  discovering  a  con- 
venient substance,  of  low  kindling 
point,  for  starting  fires,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  so  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  from  the  age  of  a  spark  from 
the  flint  to  that  of  the  modern  "par- 
lor match."  Virgil  tells  of  Aeneas 
and  his  followers,  after  a  stormy 
voyage,  landing  on  the  shore  where 
the  faithful  Achates  drew  fire  from 
the  hard  flint.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  later  method  of  rubbing  to- 
gether two  pieces  of  wood  until  the 
friction  raises  the  temperature  to 
the  kindling  point  of  wood  when  a 
blaze  will  start.  Those  who  have  not 
tried  this  will  probably  succeed  if 
they  will  vigorously  rub  a  piece  of 
an  old  dry  rail  upon  another  rail 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  manner 
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jbown  in  fig.  i.  It  will  pay  to  try  a  proper  bearing',  one  hand  would 
this  experiment  and  then  urge  the  pull  one  way  then  the  other  the 
piqjils  to  try  it.  other  way,  thus-  rapidly  rotating  the 


Another  method  employed  was 
10  rotate  between  the  hands  a  heavy 
wooden  spike  with  its  point  bear- 


stick  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  But  this 
required  two  men  so  an  inventive 
genius  devised  the  machine  shown 


iag  on  a  dry  board  and  some  punk 
near.  But  this  was  slow  and  incon- 
venient, so  a  cord  was  wrapped 
once  »  twice  around  the  stick  and, 
by  holding  the  top  of  the  stick  with 


in  fig,  3,  enabhng  one  man  to  do 
the  work  and  do  it  more  effectively. 
The  modern  method  of  starting 
fire  is  chiefly  by  the  use  of  matches; 
and  this  is  made  possible  by  the 
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manufacture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphorus,  a  substance  with  a  very 
low  kindling  point  -;-  60°.  A  slight 
stroke  or  scratch  on  phosphorus 
will  heat  it  enough  to  start  its  union 
with  oxygen.  Most  of  this  sub- 
stance is  extracted  from  the  bones 
of  animals  and  about  five-sixths  of 
all  that  is  made  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches.  A  paste  is 
made    of    phosphorus,    potassium 


died  frequently  rot  away,  and  a 
small  quantity  swallowed  would  be 
fatal. 

On  this  account  and  because  of 
their  high  kindling  point,  a  great 
many  so  called  safety  matches  are 
made. 

On  the  head   of  this  match  no 
phosphorus  is  used  but  only  a  paste  - 
of  Potassium   Chlorate   and    Anti- 
mony Sulphide.    Of  course  scratch- 


chlorate,  and  sulphur,  into  which  is 
dipped  a  sliver  of  pine  wood  and 
enough  of  the  paste  adheres  to 
form  the  head  of  the  match.  When 
this  head  is  scratched  the  friction 
raises  the  phosphorus  lo  the  tem- 
perature of  its  kindhng  point;  this 
heat  liberates  the  oxygen  of  the 
potash  wihich  vigorously  supports 
the  combustion;  the  sulphur  ignites 
and  finally  the  wood.  This  waxy 
phosphorus  is  very  poisonous  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work 
with  it.  The  jaw  bones  of  those 
who  work  in  shops  where  it  is  han- 


ing  this  match  in  the  usual  way  will 
not  raise  its  temperature  high 
enough  to  start  combustion.  So, 
on  the  side  of  such  a  match  bo-x 
will  be  found  a  layer  of  a  paste 
made  of  red  phosphorus,  black 
oxide  of  manganese  and  glue,  on 
which  when  the  match  is  scratched 
it  flashes  into  a  flame.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  result  of  friction  but 
of  the  chemical  union  of  these  sub- 
stances. This  red  phosphorus  is 
comparatively  safe,  —  having  a 
much  higher  kindling  point  —  is 
not  poisonous,   and   can   easily  be 
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made  from  the  waxy  variety  ,by 
heating-  the  latter  to  240''  in  the  ab- 
sence of  air. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  start 
hard-coal  fires  probably  have  some 
interesting  experiences  to  relate. 
The  difficulty  may  all  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  hard-coal  is  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  so  that 
when  heat  is  applied  it  is  soon  com- 
municated to  the  whole  lump  and 
no  part  can  soon  accumulate 
enough  heat  to  start  combustion. 
On  the  other  hand  a  thin  sliver  of 
Kannel  coal  can  be  lighted  with  a 
match  and  will  burn  like  a  shaving. 

The  soot  in  a  chimney  will  burn, 
as  it  should,  whenever  the  chimney 
is  so  heated  that  the  carbon  of  soot 
begins  to  unite  with  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  so  the  only  remedy  must  be 
to  smother  the  fire  and  allow  the 
chimney  to  cool. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  in 
starting  a  fire  only  a  small  point 
need  have  its  temperature  raised  to 
the  kindling  point;  this  in  turn 
heats  the  adjacent  particles  until  all 
is  consumed ;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  necessary  rise  of  temper- 
ature travels  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
substance  and  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen. In  case  of  gun-powder,  where 
both  the  combustible  and  supporter 
of  combustion  are  bound  up  to- 
gether, the  communication  is  very 
rapid. 

A  very  useful  application  of  the 
principle  we  are  discussing  was 
made  by  Davy  in  his  safety-lamp. 


He  noticed  that  when  a  fine  wire 
gauze  was  pressed  down  upon  a  jet 
of  burning  gas  the  flame  would  be 
suppressed  and  would  not  burn  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  gauze,  or  if  the 
gas  be  lighted  first  above  the  gauze 
it  would  not  bum  below  as  long  as 
the  wire  gauze  remained  cool.  There 
could  be  but  one  explanation.  The 
wire  absorbed  the  heat  and  kept  the 
gas  at  this  point  from  being  raised 
to  the  kindling  temperature.  After  a 
while,  however,  the  gauze  becomes 
red  hot  and  the  flame  then  leaps  to 
the  other  side. 

These  exneriments  are  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  making.  In  case  gas 
can  not  be  had  they  can  be  per- 
formed with  an  alcohol  flame  after 
the  lamp  has  burned  for  a  time  so 
that  vapor  of  alcohol  continues  to 
arise  after  the  light  is  extinguished. 

A  number  of  disastrous  explo- 
sions occurred  in  mines  where 
some  combustible  gas  was  mixed 
in  the  right  proportion  of  oxygen. 
The  exposed  lamp  which  the  miner 

■ 

carried  on  his  hat  would  easily  start 
the  union  of  these  gases  whose  ex- 
plosive violence  would  throw  down 
part  of  the  works,  shutting  in  the 
men  and  making  the  air  irrespir- 
able.  Davy's  lamp  prevents  all  pos- 
sibility of  such  explosion  and  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives,  for  in  this  lamp  the  flame  is 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze 
so  that  although  the  explosive  gas 
may  get  into  the  flame,  the  flame 
cannot  get  out  of  the  lamp. 
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It  is  possible  to  freeze  a  fire  out, 
and  although  this  is  not  the  usual 
way  of  extinguishing  a  flame,  it  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.  If  a 
coil  of  cold  wire  be  lowered  over  a 
candle  flame,  the  flame  will  ''go 
out/*  That  it  is  not  smothered  out 
may  be  shown  by  first  heating  the 
wire  and  then  placing  it  as  before, 
when  the  flame  will  continue  to 
burn.  Live  coals  placed  upon  a 
cold  grate  will  soon  cease  to  glow, 
but  if  the  grate  is  warm  they  will 
burn  until  consumed. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  now  and 
then,  about  spontaneous  combus- 
tion and  there  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  popular  mind 
that  this  kind  of  combustion  is  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  origin  from 
the  ordinary  kind.  Now,  if  by  this 
term  it  is  meant  that  combustion 
may  begin  without  any  effort  or  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  man,  then  this 
term  may  be  appropriate,  but  its 
-explanation  is  found  in  the  low 
kindling  temperature  of  some  sub- 
stances. 

A  very  simple  experiment  can  be 
tried,  by  placing  on  a  dry  board  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  and  covering 
it  with  boneblack  or  soot.  The 
boneblack  will  collect  and  condense 
the  air  about  the  phosphorus  and 
also  absorb  the  heat,  and  soon  the 
phosphorus  will  blaze  up  through 
the  boneblack,  but  it  is  no  more 
spontaneous  than  the  combustion 
of  a  steel  spring  in  oxygen.  The 
proper    conditions    were    supplied 


and  it  was  impossible  for  it  not  to 
burn. 

A  painter  stores  away  greasy 
overalls  and  rags  in  a  box  and  the 
next  night  the  fire  department  i^ 
called  out  to  fight  a  fire  in  that 
locality.  It  is  plain  that  the  fire 
started  in  this  box,  but  the  greasy 
rags  only  did  what  they  should 
have  done  when  they  began  to 
burn.  There  is  considerable  danger 
from  fire  on  large  merchant  ships 
at  sea.  In  certain  cargoes  enough 
heat  may  be  generated  by  chemical 
action,  by  fermentation,  and  other- 
wise, to  start  combustion.  To  pro- 
vide against  this  a  number  of  ther- 
mostats are  placed  here  and  there 
through  the  cargo  while  it  is  load- 
ing so  that  if  undue  heating  should 
occur  in  their  locality  they  will 
make  electrical  connection  with  a 
bell  in  another  part  of  the  ship  and 
the  locahty  of  the  heat  is  thus  made 
known. 

However  much  we  may  some- 
times be  surprised  at  unexpected 
results;  however  much  our  pur- 
poses may  sometimes  be  thwarted, 
yet  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature  we 
may  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that 
no  mistakes  are  made.. 


A  ''READING  ROOM"  EINA  SCHOOL 

HOUSE. 

By  Margaret  W.  Suttivrland. 

Yesterday  morning  !•  visited  a 
school  building  in  a  part  of  our 
city  where  the  opportunities  for 
home  culture  are  very  limited;  and 
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I  saw  in  the  hall  of  that  building 
so  much  that  delighted  me  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  description 
of  it  might  be  not  only  interesting 
but  helpful  in  suggesting  to  others 
what  may  bring  joy  and  inspiration 
into  lives  that  need  it. 

On  the  various  walls  were  good 
pictures  of  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
and  other  of  the  American  poets. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  collection 
of  pictures  had  been  made  in  the 
photograph  of  George  Dewey, 
mounted  in  manilla  paper. 

One  end  of  the  large  hall  was 
fitted  out  as  a  reading  room.  It 
was  adorned  by  three  beautiful 
large  hot-house  plants.  Reading 
racks  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
regular  reading  rooms  of  libraries 
were  placed  along  the  sides.  These 
racks  were  for  such  pages  of  the 
daily  papers  as  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  principal  or  teachers 
and  found  suitable  for  the  reading 
of  boys  and  girls,  approved  weekly 
papers  on  current  events.  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  other  illustrated  pa- 
pers. Teachers,  any  pupils  who  de- 
sire to  do  so,  and  friends  of  the 
school  furnish  papers  for  these 
racks. 

Tables  and  chairs  of  different 
sizes  adapted  to  pupils  of  various 
ages  are  placed  about.  Here  the 
pupils  can  sit  reading  either  the  pa- 
pers or  the  books  from  the  book 
cases  near  by.  These  book  cases 
contain  much  of  the  very  best  lit- 
erature Ihat  has  been  published  by 
various  pultHshers   of   supplemen- 


tary reading  in  recent  times,  and 
many  books  that  have  been  stand- 
ard for  children  for  years. 

The  principal  and  teachers  nave 
interested  their  friends  in  a  quiet 
but  very  effective  manner  in  this 
noble  project  to  improve  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  district,  so  that 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes  are 
now  in  the  library,  —  all  voluntary 
contributions. 

Whenever  the  weather  is  bad, 

the  pupils  are  allowed  to  come  in 

as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  school 

grounds,  and  go  to  the  reading 
comer,  The  same  privilege  is 
given  all  through  the  winter.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  (I  did  not  be- 
tray in  any  way  that  I  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  reporter  or  I  might 
have  obtained  even  more  explicit 
information)  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade  take  turns  in  taking  charge 
of  the  reading  room  in  the  morn- 
ing before  school  opens  and  when 
the  noon  intermission  is  long,  — 
the  times  at  which  it  is  used. 

Of  course  not  this  very  plan 
could  be  followed  in  every  school; 
but  when  we  think  of  the  many 
homes  into  which  books,  papers, 
and  magazines  come  in  such 
abundance;  and  think  how  quickly 
the  papers  and  magazines  are  read, 
and  then  how  often  it  becomes  a 
question  how  to  dispose  of  them 
particularly  in  moderately  small 
houses,  it  does  seem  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  in  sending 
the  best  to  our  schools. 

Verily,  I  believe  the  school  of 
which  I  am  writing  is  the  greatest 
centre  of  light  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  that  one  of 
its  brightest  rays  comes  from  this 
reading  room. 
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May  the  New  Year  be  a  happy 
and  successful  one  because  of  op- 
portunities well  improved,  respon- 
sibilities honestly  met,  and  duty 
cheerfully  performed. 


This  is  supposed  to  be  the  season 
of  the  year  when  resolutions  to  be 
better  and  to  do  better  are  made  on 
the  part  of  many  who  have  no  de- 
termined purpose  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
place  of  very  high  temperature  the 
year  round  "is  paved  with  good 
resolutions,"  and  a  few  years  since 
a  country  editor  in  Ohio  made  the 
observation  in  his  New  Year's  edi- 
tion that  the  "bricklaying  season  is- 
now  at  hand."  While  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  some  the  desire  * 
to  do  more  and  to  be  more  neverjs 
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crystalizes  into  action,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, their  lives  are  one  continuous, 
unfuffilled  promise,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  whose  reso- 
lutions to  do  the  right  and  shun  the 
wrong  become  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  their  lives,  sustaining  them 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  tempta- 
tions and  inspiring  them  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  their  best  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  as  "we 
ring  out  the  old,"  and  "ring  in  the 
new"  year,  we  should  seriously  re- 
flect on  the  past  and  hopefully  plan 
for  the  future,  and  it  would  be  sad 
indeed,  if  in  the  midst  of  these  re- 
flections and  plans  we  did  not  feel 
a  deep  anxiety  "to  turn  over  the 
new  leaf"  on  which  are  to  be  re- 
corded the  "new  resolutions"  which 
are  to  lead  us  in  the  year  to  come 
to  be  actuated  by  higher  ideals, 
nobler  purposes,  and  more  deter- 
mined eflforts: 


We  have  just  closed  a  very  pleas- 
ant institute  season  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  beginning  October 
3,  all  of  the  time  since  that  date 
except  two  weeks  being  devoted  to 
the  work.  In  the  last  named  state, 
there  are  only  three  counties,  and 
the  six  instructors  employed  for  the 
work  travel  in  pairs,  each  one 
spending  a  day  in  each  county  and 
making  three  talks.  The  plan  is 
unique,  and  while  it  has  some  ob- 
jectionable features,  there  is  much 
in  it  to  commend.  The  attendance 
at  these  institutes  is  limited  only  by 


the  size  of  the  hall  in  which  they 
are  held,  the  audience  as  a  rule  be- 
ing  composed  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  teachers  and  parents. 
The  attention  and  interest  are  all 
that  could  be  asked,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  both  teachers  and  patrons 
gives  to  the  instructors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  necessity  of  that 
helpful  sympathy  and  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  successful  school 
work.  The  cordial  reception  given 
one  in  these  meetings,  and  the  in- 
tense anxiety  constantly  manifested 
by  the  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  in 
attendance,  the  schools  being  dis- 
missed for  thai  purpose,  to  get  all 
the  help  possible,  are  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  all  the  instructors  to 
do  their  best. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  in  Lawrence, 
Erie,  Dauphin,  Chester,  Schuylkill, 
Lancaster,  York,  Cambria,  Wash- 
ington, Lycoming,  Westmoreland, 
Indiana,  and  Beaver  counties,  in 
each  of  which  assembled  an  audi- 
ence which  no  one  can  describe, 
and  which  no  one  can  appreciate 
unless  he  has  had  the  experience  of 
standing  before  it.  In  each  county 
the  schools  are  all  dismissed  and 
the  teachers  are  all  paid  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  for  their  attendance.  This 
insures  the  presence  of  all  who  are 
able  to  attend,  and  that  portion  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  meetings  are 
held  which  is  not  occupied  by  the 
teachers  is  always  jammed,  stand- 
ing   room    included,    with   citizens 
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who  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
work.  In  the  smaller  counties  the 
audience  usually  numbers  one  thou- 
sand or  more,  and  in  the  larger 
counties  the  attendance  frequently 
reaches  two  thousand.  The  singing 
is  always  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  these  great  meetings,  and 
the  leader  who  is  employed  to  con- 
duct it  must  be  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  evening  entertainments  con- 
sisting of  lectures  and  concerts  by 
the  best  talent  in  the  country  are 
very  entertaining  and  helpful  to  the 
teachers  who  in  this  wav  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  in  contact 
with  these  elevating  influences 
which  stand  for  so  much  in  thfe  life 
and  culture  of  the  city  but  which 
ordinarily  are  not  in  reach  of  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  schools.  In 
this  connection  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  no  entertainment 
given  in  Pennsylvania  is  more*  de- 
servedly popular  than  the  one  given 
by  the  "Ariel  Sextet"  composed  of 
the  "Smith  Sisters"  of  our  own 
state. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  con- 
nection to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Plan"  of  holding  institutes. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  some  valid 
objections  to  this  plan  as  to  all  other 
plans  devised  and  executed  by  hu- 
man beings,  but  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
opportunity  to  weld  together  in  the 
heat  of  this  enthusiasm,  the  inter- 


ests of  teachers  and  patrons  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  childen  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Pennsylvania 
institute  is  a  decided  success. 


While  sojourning  in  Pennsyl- 
vania we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
two  historic  spots,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  even  if  it  be  much  more 
imperfect  than  brief.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that 
we  had  as  a  companion  on  each  of 
these  visits.  Prof.  S.  D.  Fess  of  Ada, 
whose  splendid  work  in  history  and 
civil  government  is  winning  for  him 
a  great  reputation  wherever  he 
goes.  The  first  spot  we  have  in 
mind  is  the  burial  place  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  commonly  known  as 
the  "Old  Commoner"  with  whose 
biography  every  student  of  history 
must  be  more  or  less  familiar.  This 
great  statesman  of  the  older  type 
was  a  tremendous  power  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  from  the  time 
he  entered  national  politics  as  a 
member  of  the  thirty-first  congress 
to  his  death  in  1868.  From  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  memory  from 
the  pen  of  Henry  Waterson,  re- 
cently published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

"The  country  has  produced  num- 
berless great  debaters  and  orators. 
Tlieir  name  is  legion,  from  Patrick 
Henry  to  John  G.  Carlisle,  from 
James  Otis  to  James  A.  Garfield. 
But  it  has  produced  only  two  great 
parliamentary  leaders  —  Henry 
Clay  and  Thaddeus  Stevens.    What 
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the  elder  and  the  youn-ger  Pitt  were 
to  England,  what  Mirabeau  was  to 
France,  these  men  were  to  Amer- 
ica. I  took  occasion  a  few  days 
since  to  read  the  speeches  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  as  published  in  the 
Congressional  Globe,  and  the  admi- 
ration I  have  long  had  for  the  tre- 
mendous moral  force  of  the  man 
was  greatly  enhanced.  With  his 
principles  and  his  politics  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever.  Even  on 
economic  questions  I  differ  from 
him  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con- 
crete, in  whole  and  in  part;  but  his 
grandeur  of  character  and  his  force 
of  intellect  all  candid  men  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  who  will 
calmly  and  dispassionately  read  his 
utterances  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
"From  1 86 1  until  his  death  in 
1868,  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  dictator 
of  the  policy  of  his  country  in  the 
most  tremendous  struggle  of  mod- 
em times,  save  and  except  only  the 
French  Revolution.  The  ^outh  had 
but  two  men  in  aU  her  borders  who 
were  able  to  meet  him,  and  neither 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacy. 
They  were  Robert  Toombs  and 
Stonewall  Jackson.  They  possessed 
an  earnestness,  a  courage,  a  force, 
a  vitality  equal  to  that  of  the  "Great 
Commoner/'  and  would  have  op- 
posed to  him  a  desperation  equal 
to  his  own.  'But  the  dice  of  God 
are  always  loaded.'  'Twas  not  to 
be,  and  a  world  rejoices.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  South,  and  many 
agencies  contributed  to  that  end; 
but  the  most  potent  of  all  was  the 
autocratic  power  Stevens  exercised 
over  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  skill  with  which  he 
managed  that  body  and  brought  it 
to  his  convictions." 


As  indicated  in  the  preceding  the 
influence  of  Stevens  in  favor  of  the 
Union  in  the  dark  days  of  1861-5 
can  not  be  overestimated.  Ainrdiam 
Lincoln  had  no  more  powerful  sup- 
porter in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
than  he.  He  was  uncompromising 
in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the 
inscription  on  his  monument  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  he  is  consistent  even  in 
the  tomb.  The  facts  connected  with 
his  burial  place  are  substantially  as 
follows:  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  purchased  a  lot  in  one  of 
the  large  cemeteries  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  but  learned  from  the  language 
of  the  deed  that  colored  persons 
could  not  be  buried  in  this  cem- 
etery. His  idea  of  the  equality  of 
man  revolted  at  this,  and  he  refused 
to  take  the  lot.  He  made  another 
purchase  in  another  cemetery,  only 
to  discover  the  same  conditions  ex- 
isting. It  was  then  that  he  made 
arrangements  for  his  burial  in  a  lit- 
tle burying  ground  near  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  wrote  out  the  in- 
scription which  is  found  on  the 
modest  monument  which  marks  his 
last  resting  place,  and  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"I  repose  in  this  quiet  and  se- 
cluded spot,  not  from  any  natural 
preference  for  solitude,  but  finding 
other  cemeteries  hmited  as  to.  race 
by  charter  rules,  I  have  chosen  this 
that  I  might  illustrate  in  my  death 
the  principle  which  I  advocated  in 
a  long  life:  Equalit"  of  man  before 
his  Creator." 
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One  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in 
America  is  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field on  which  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world  was  fought  — 
a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  a  Na- 
tion hung  for  three  days  of  awful 
anxiety  and  death.  For  an  entire 
day  we  lingered  on  this  sacred  soil 
directed  in  our  observation  and  in- 
terest by  a  trusted  guide  who  gave 
us,  in  so  far  as  words  can  give,  the 
story  of  that  terrible  conflict.  As 
we  travelled  over  the  field  from 
point  to  point,  and  read  the  record 
on  the  scores  of  monuments  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  and  fell  for  principle  and 
right,  our  eyes  grew  dim,  and  we 
realized  as  never  before  what  it 
meant  to  save  the  Union  in  those 
terrible  days.  In  the  afternoon 
about  2  o'clock  we  visited  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  where  sleep  so 
many  of  the  Nation's  dead,  and 
while  standing  on  the  sacred  spot 
where  the  immortal  Lincoln  stood 
in  1863  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
greatest  "prose  poem"  ever  penned, 
we  suddenly  realized  that  it  was 
November  jp,  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  that  historic  day,  and  as 
the  thought  came  into  our  minds, 
we  gave  way  to  feelings  which  can 
neither  be  imagined  nor  described, 
and  as  we  both  recited  the  immortal 
words  of  the  martyred  dead,  we 
tried  to  think  of  what  that  cruel  war 
which  we  were  both  too  young  to 
knowy  had  cost,  not  in  money  spent, 
but  in  manhood  sacrificed,  knowing 
full  well  that,  if  we  could  but  even 


faintly  estimate  that  cost,  we  could 
the  better  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  living  in  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple."       

DR.  VENABLE'S  ARTICLES. 

We  are  certain  that  we  express 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  when  we  tender  to 
Dr.  Venable  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  splendid  series  of  articles  which 
he  is  contributing.  While  all  his 
articles  are  entertaining,  interesting^ 
and  instructive,  those  which  have 
been  reminiscential  in  their  charac- 
ter have  been  especially  pleasing. 
In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to 
publish  some  quotations  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  Dr.  Venable  by  John 
Ogden,  formerly  an  active  worker 
in  the  schools  of  Ohio,  and  well 
knbwn  to  many  of  the  older  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  in  the  state. 
He  writes  from  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  has  resided  for  several 
years  past. 

"Allow  me,  though  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  to  thank  you  person- 
ally and  in  behalf  of  the  many  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly,  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  one  of  Ohio's 
strongest  and  greatest  men,  in  your 
admirable  sketches  that  appear  in 
the  Monthly.  I  mean  Daniel 
Vaughn. 

"I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  this  strange  genius,  having 
worked  with  him  in  several  insti- 
tutes in  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  who 
though  *of  the  earth  earthly/ 
seemed  more  of  another  sphere. 
He  certainly  looked  into  the  beyond 
in  those  strange  and  unaccountable 
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spells  that  came  over  him  while 
lecturing  and  listening  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  been  so  transported 
in  thought  while  trying  to  follow 
him  in  those  unearthly  flights,  that 
I  have  forgotten  everything  else 
and  seemed  to  travel  among  the 
stars,  with  that  wonderful  Man. 

"And  then  the  next  moment, 
perhaps,  he  would  descend  to  earth, 
and  stand,  blushing  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  as  though  he  were 
ashamed  of  having  forgotten  him- 
self. And  yet,  poor  man,  how  he 
su£feredl  How  he  died!  He  was 
crucified  by  those  who  could  not 
understand  him.  Must  great  gen- 
iuses always  so  suffer? 

"And  now  while  writing  you,  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  remember  some 
more  of  Ohio's  great  men.  I  never 
yet  have  seen  a  just  sketch  of  Loren 
Andrews.  Are  you  well  enough 
acquainted  with  his  life  and  labors 
to  give  us  such  a  sketch?  And  then 
there  are  Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery,  and  a  few  others  that  you  may 
know,  whose  memories  should  be 
perpetuated  among  our  younger 
educators.  Harvey,  Hancock,  Tip- 
pan,  Stevenson,  are  yet  almost 
among  us :  and  Rickoff  still  lingers 
I  believe. 

"I  am  left  almost  alone.  I  can 
count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
all  my  early  associates  now  living. 
No  monuments  for  those  who  have 
f  done  so  much  for  us,  and  for  the 
cause  of  education?  Write  them 
up,  my  friend;  write  them  up.  You 
will  do  us  a  vast  service." 

We  hope  and  believe  that  Dr. 
Venable  will  continue  from  time  to 
time  to  give  us  additional  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  the  educational  lead- 
ers of  Ohio  with  whom  he  was  so 
intimately  acquainted,  and  thereby 
aid  in    "reminding    us"    that    we 


can  indeed  "make  our  lives  sub- 
lime" in  the  lofty  purpose  and  de- 
votion to  duty  so  characteristic  of 
all  those  to  whom  Mr.  Ogden  so 
feelingly  refers.  By  so  doing  Dr. 
Venable  will  place  us  all  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  him,  and  will, 
we  are  certain,  confer  a  great  favor 
on  the  teachers  of  Ohio  who  hold 
him  in  such  high  esteem  for  his 
many  kindnesses  already  extended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

N.  E.  A. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
Ew  A.  will  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Feb.  21-23,  1899.  The  officers  of 
the  Department  are  Supt.  E.  H. 
Mark  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  president, 
and  James  H.  Van  Sickle  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  secretary. 

The  first  session  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
In  addition  to  the  opening  exer- 
cises, addresses  of  welcome,  re- 
sponses, etc.,  an  address  on  "Public 
Lands  and  Public  Education"  will 
be  delivered  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Pretty- 
man,  State  Supt.  of  Maryland.  The 
afternoon  of  each  of  the  first  two 
days  will  be  taken  up  with  round 
table  discussions  —  State  Superin- 
tendents, National  Herbart  Society, 
City  Superintendents,  and. Educa- 
tional Press  Association. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  session, 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by  As- 
sistant Supt  Geo.  H.  Martin  of 
Boston,  on  "The  Unseen  Force  in 
Character  Making,"  and  by  Supt. 
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W.  H.  Maxwell  of  New  York,  on 
"Waste  in  Education." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Feb. 
22,  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  will  discuss  "ITie 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Second- 
ary Schools,"  and  Supt  F.  L.  Sol- 
dan  of  St.  Louis,  "Efficient  and  In- 
efficient Teachers." 

At  the  Wednesday  evening  ses- 
sion it  is  expected  that  brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered  bv  Dr.  A.E. 
Winship  of  Boston,  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris  of  Washington,  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  of  Columbus. 

On  Thursday,  forenoon  session. 
Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Illinois,   will   speak   on 
"The  Implications  and  Applications 
of  the  Principle  of  Self-Activity  in 
Education",  Supt.  W.  L.  Steele  of 
Galesburg,  111.,  on  "To  What  Ex- 
tent Shall  a  High  School  Pupil  be 
Allowed  to  Elect  his  Work?",  and 
Supt.  David  K.  Goss  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  on  "Shall  the  Sexes  and 
Classes  have  the  same  Course  of 
Study  in  the  Schools?"    At  the  af- 
ternoon session,  "The  Director  as  a 
Factor  in  Education"  will  be  the 
subject    of   an    address    by    Supt. 
Samuel    Hamilton    of    Allegheny 
County,  Pa.    At  this  session  Supt 
C.  G.  Pearse  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  will 
make  the  "Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Uniform  Financial  Reports 
appointed     at     the     Chattanooga 
Meeting." 

The  evening  session  of  Thursday 


will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  of 
the  State  University,  the  program 
consisting  of  an  address  by  Dr.  T. 
C.  Mendenhall  on  "Some  Neglect- 
ed Factors  and  Forgotten  Facts", 
followed  by  a  Reception  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  Teachers  and  Citi- 
zens of  Columbus  in  the  Armory  of 
the  University. 

The  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  America  of  which  the 
Monthly  is  one  of  the  charter 
members,  will  meet  in  connection 
with  the  Department.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program  : 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  22,  3  lOO  P.  M. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  by  the 
editors  of  the  Monthly,  followed 
by  an  address  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Indiana  School  Journal, 
on  "Thirty  Years  of  Educational 
Journalism — Reflections  and  Rem- 
iniscences." 

The  remainder  of  the  time  of  this 
session  will  be  occupied  in  a  formal 
discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Relation  of  Circulation  to 
Rates. 

2.  Uniformity  in  Commissi(His 
to  Subscription  and  Advertising 
Agents. 

3.  Is  Uniformity  in  the  Size  and 
Form  of  Educational  Periodicals 
Desirable? 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  at  3:00 
P.  M.,  the  following  topics  will  be 
discussed: 

What  Space  Should  Educational 
Journals  Give  to  the  Proceedings 
of  State  Educational  Meetings? 
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Do  Sample  Copies  Bring  Ade- 
quate Returns? 

Rules  Governing  Discontinu- 
ances of  Subscriptions. 

What  are  Objectionable  Adver- 
tisements? 

The  Premium  Question. 

Is  Advertising  on  the  Exchange 
Plan  Profitable? 

Note.  —  All  persons,  whether 
members  of  the  E.  P.  A.  A.  or  not, 
are  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  exercises,  and  during  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Bell's  paper.  The 
discussions  of  the  other  subjects  on 
the  program  are  for  members  only. 

"A  Course  of  Study  in  Geog- 
raphy Below  the  High  Schoor* 
will  be  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion at  the  Round  Table  of  the  Na- 
tional Herbart  Society  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  21,  at  2:30  P.  M.  The  leading 
address  will  be  made  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  McMurry  of  Ithica,  N. 
Y.,  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion. 

The  Round  Table  for  State  Su- 
perintendents will  be  conducted  by 
Supt  Jcrfin  W.  Abercrombie  of  Al- 
abama, and  the  one  for  City  Super- 
intendents by  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey 
of  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Hotel  rates  have  been  secured  as 
follows ; 

Great  Southern,  $2.00  to  $3:50 
per  day.  The  Chittenden,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  day.  The  Neil,  $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  day.  Park,  $1.50  and 
$2.00  per  day.  The  Davidson,  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  day.  The  Corrodi, 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  day.  The  New 
American,  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day. 


The  Dennison,  $1.50  per  day.  The 
Normandie,  $1.50  per  day.  The 
Goodale,  European  plan.  Rooms 
75  cents  and  $1.00  per  day;  Meals, 
35  cents  each.  Smith's  European 
Hotel,  Rooms,  $1.00  per  day; 
Meals,  25  to  50  cents  each. 

The  Great  Southern  Hotel  has 
been  selected  as  Headquarters. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
the  Central  Passenger  Association 
had  made  a  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  on  the 
certificate  plan.  Possibly  a  better 
rate  than  this  may  be  secured.  If 
so,  notice  will  be  given  in  Month- 
ly for  Februarv. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  the  Super- 
intendents of  Ohio  to  attend.  Ex- 
perience leads  us  to  believe  that  ev- 
ery one  who  can  possibly  do  so  will 
visit  our  Capital  City  Feb.  21-23. 


NEXT  MEETING  OF  N.  E.  A. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary of  th^  N.  E.  A.,  that  the  next 
meeting  of  that  Association  will  be 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July 
11-14,  1899.  The  following  ar- 
rangements as  to  railroad  rates, 
etc.,  have  been  made:  Round  trip 
from  Missouri  river  to  Los  Ange- 
les and  return,  $50.00  ($2.00  addi- 
tional for  membership  fee),  with 
privilege  of  returning  via  diverse 
routes  without  extra  charge,  ex- 
cept that,  if  return  is  made  via 
Portland,  Oregon,  an  extra  charge 
of  $12.50  will  be  made.  Stop-over 
privileges  west  of  Denver  both  go- 
ing and  coming.    Tickets  to  be  on 
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sale  as  early  as  June  25,  and  good 
returning  until  Sept.  2. 

No  positive  information  as  to  the 
exact  cost  of  the  trip  can  be  given 
at  present,  but  from  the  preceding, 
the  approximate  cost  can  be  deter- 
mined. While  Ohio  can  not  hope 
to  be  the  banner  state  in  attendance 
again  this  year  on  account  of  the 
long  distance  to  be  traveled,  we 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers and  other  friends  of  the  schools 
will  make  the  trip  to  the  "Golden 
Gate"  and  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  greatest  educational  association 
in  the  world.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  meeting  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  1888,  and  we 
hope  to  join  .the  Ohio  delegation 
again  this  year. 

A  mere  glance  at  any  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  crossing  the  continent 
will  reveal  to  any  one  the  many 
places  of  interest  to  be  visited  on 
the  way,  and  we  feel  positive  that 
all  who  can  arrange  to  go  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  that  broader 
knowledge  and  culture  which  come 
only  from  travel.  The  early  date 
on  which  tickets  will  be  placed  on 
sale,  the  long  extension  of  time, 
and  the  stop-over  privileges  both 
^oing  and  coming  will  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
journey.  As  soon  as  possible,  the 
Monthly  will  give  more  detailed 
information  regarding  the  definite 
plans  and  cost  of  the  trip,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  trust  that  every 
one  who  can  possibly  attend  will 
begin  to  make  plans  with  that  ob- 


ject in  view.  Let  us  show  that  the 
Buckeyes  are  loyal  to  the  Associa- 
tion when  far  away  as  well  as  when 
near  at  hand. 

Our  State  Director,  Supt.  C.  W. 
Bennett  of  Piqua,  is  already  at 
work  organizing  the  state,  and  will 
no  doubt  have  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents in  the  work.  He  has  appoint- 
ed as  his  assistants  the  following 
persons : 

Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Mansfield; 
Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  E.  Liverpool; 
Supt.  S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland;  SupL 
F.  P.  Shumaker,  Chagrin  Falls; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Mulford,  Columbus, 
and  Hon.  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  Co- 
lumbus. 

This  committee  will  issue  a  cir- 
cular of  information  in  due  time, 
and  the  Monthly  will  keep  its 
readers  fully  informed  on  all  ques- 
tions of  importance  relating  to  the 
meeting.  Remember  the  time  — 
July  11-14  —  and  be  on  hand,  if 
possible. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  School 
Examiners  completed  the  work  of 
the  session  December  29  and  an- 
nounced the  following  as  oeing  the 
list  of  successful  applicants:  — 

High  School  Life  Certificates: 
C.  L.  Boyer,  Logan;  W.  G.  Cope, 
Newton  Falls;  J.  A.  Culler,  Ken- 
ton; C.  J.  Foster,  McComb;  L.  B. 
Demorest,'Marysville;  D.  F.  Grier, 
Cortland;  F.  B.  Harris,  West  Mil- 
ton ;  George  P.  Harmount,  Osborn ; 
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E.  D.  Meek,  Columbus;  J.  E.  Pe- 
terson, New  Burlington;  E.  E. 
Rayman,  Berea;  F.  E.  Reynolds, 
Manchester;  L.  A,  Sigrist,  Dean; 
J.  W.  Smith,  Higginsport;  H.  H. 
Snively,  Columbus;  C.  A.  Wilson, 
Decatur;  Miss  Cora  Morton,  Nor- 
wood. 

Common  School  Life:  Bell 
Archer,  Fulda;  W.  L.  At  well, 
Jacksontown;  A.  C.  Bagnall,  Chi- 
cago; Jay  M.  Beck,  Delta;  J.  A. 
Bower,  Wooster;  E.  M.  Day, 
HuntsviUe;  R.  L.  Ervin,  Wells- 
ton;  R.  C.  Franz,  Hannibal;  A.  J. 
Garraty,  Port  Clinton;  J.  A.  Gay- 
man,  Columbus;  C.  F.  Hanselman, 
Aberdeen;  H.  H.  Helter,  Troy;  J. 
R.  HuflFman,  Attica;  L.  J.  Kohl, 
Mason;  G.  M.  Korns,  Barberton; 
R.  H.  Lee,  Clyde ;  A.  D.  Lee,  Ash- 
ton;  E.  N.  Lloyd,  Bloomville;  J. 
W.  Lyle,  Elm  wood  Place;,  L.  T. 
McCartney,  Hubbard;  E.  D.  Mc- 
Call,  Hanging  Rock;  A.  A.  Mc- 
Endree,  Bethesda;  Wm.  McClain, 
Jr.,  Sunbury;  A.  H.  Mercer,  Ches- 
terhill;  G.  M.  Plumb,  Nevada;  J. 
H.  Painter,  Wilmington ;  S.  E.  Ra- 
sor,  Columbus;  W.  N.  Shank,  Ar- 
cadia; W.  H.  Schibley,  North  Am- 
herst; F.  M.  Shook,  Kinderhook; 
W.  E.  Simms,  Canal  Winchester; 
Hinckley  Smith,  Middletown;  F. 
W.  Toan,  Portage;  A.  H.  Wicks, 
Qyde;  Lewis  E.  York,  Kingsville; 
Mrs.  Esther  E.  Barton,  Perrysburg; 
Miss  Rachel  C.  Core,  Roxabell; 
MissLuraB.Kean,  Wooster;  Miss 
Nellie  A.  Levering,  Findlay;  Miss 
Cora  March,  Wauseon;   Miss  An- 


geline  Sherwood,  St  Marys;  Miss 
Anna  B.  Shigley,  Jamestown;  Miss 
Anna  L.  Welch,  Delphos. 

There  were  ninety-six  persons 
enrolled  for  the  examination, 
eighty-two  of  whom  were  men  and 
fourteen  ladies. 

The  Board  organized  for  next 
year  as  follows :  — 

President,  W.  W.  Boyd,  Paines- 
ville;  Qerk,  J.  D.  Simkins,  St 
Marys;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Meek, 
Dayton;  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  are  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua, 
and  Chas.  Haupert,  Wooster. 

There  will  be  two  meetings  held 
1899,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbus,  as  fol- 
lows: June  20,  21  and  22,  and  Dec. 
26,  27  and  28.  All  inquiries  relat- 
ing to  the  state  examinations 
should  be  directed  to  Supt  J.  D. 
Simkins,  clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 

C.  W.  Bennett,  Clerk. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Columbus,  Dec.  27  and  28.  All 
members  were  present  together 
with  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  conclusions  reached  by 
the  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Hotel  Vic- 
tory, Put-in-Bay  Island,  June  27, 
28,  29,  1899,  provided  satisfactory 
rates  of  transportation  can  be  se- 
cured. 

2.  A  contract  was  entered  into 
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with  the  Hotel  Victory  Co.  renew- 
ing the  favorable  rates  of  last  year. 
3-  Outing  trips  to  Mackinac,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  and  elsewhere  will  be 
arranged. 

4.  The  hours  of  the  Association 
will  be  9:30  to  11:30  and  1:30  to 
3 130,  standard  time. 

5.  The  request  is  made  that  dis- 
cussions be  discussions  and  not  sec- 
ond papers. 

6.  A  resolution  was  adopted  set- 
ting in  motion  certam  lorces  aim- 
ing at  unification  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

7.   The  following  program,  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Tuesday  a.  m.  General  Associa- 
tion. 

Tuesday  p.  m.  Superintendents' 
section. 

Tuesday  evening.  Superintend- 
ents' round  table. 

Wednesday  a.  m.  General  Asso- 
ciation, O.  T.  R.  C. 

Wednesday  p.  m.  College  Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday  evening.  Report  of 
Committees  on  Necrology  and 
Condition  of  Education. 

Thursday  a.  m.  High  School 
Section. 

Thursday  p.  m.  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  and  Psychological  So- 
ciety. 

Thursday  evening.  Annual  Ad- 
dress. 

John  E.  Morris,  Sec'y. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  questions  used  at  the  state 
examination  held  December  27-29 
will  be  puiblished  in  the  February 
Monthly. 

—  Another  successful  teacher 
has  left  the  ranks  to  accept  a  better 
paying  position.  We  refer  to  E.  E. 
Richards  who  has  done  such  excel- 
lent work  as  principal  of  the  New- 
ark high  school  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  who  enters  upon  his 
work  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus,  January  i, 
1899.  C.  M.  Humes  of  Washing- 
ton C.  H.  succeeds  him  at  Newark. 

—  Bristol  township,  Trumbull 
county,  has  a  reading  circle  of  thir- 
ty-two members.  Is  there  a  town- 
ship in  the  state  with  a  better  rec- 
ord? 

—  The  teachers  of  the  Marietta 
schools  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams  have  or- 
ganized a  teachers'  library  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  themselves. 
Each  teacher  pays  an  assessment  in 
proportion  to  the  salary  received 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
pedagogical  books  which  will  cir- 
culate among  the  teachers  from  the 
superintendent's  office. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Morrow  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the 
high  school  room  at  Iberia  Satur- 
day, December  10.  The  morning 
session  was  occupied  with  a  very 
interesting  round-table  discussion 
conducted  by  Supt.  Spear,  Prof, 
Warren  and  others. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  first  to  appear  on 
the  program   was  John   Hindman 
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who  presented  a  paper  of  rare  ex- 
ceDence  on  "Arithmetic."  Ada  F. 
Sipes  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Es- 
sentials of  Education"  which  was 
hig^hly  appreciated  by  all  who  heard 
it  Prof.  J.  F.  Marshman  presented 
a  wdl  prepared  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject "How  to  treat  and  instruct  the 
dull  boy."  This  subject  was  ably 
handled,  evincing  much  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marsh- 
man.. 

This  meeting  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  county  and  every  one  went 
away  feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be 
there. 

—  Supt  L.  R  York  of  Kingsville 
has  organized  a  Parents'  and 
Teachers'  Qub  in  his  community 
and  reports  good  results. 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Report  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Newark,  O.,  which  contains 
much  of  interest  and  profit.  The 
diagram  showing  the  variations  in 
attendance  for  the  year  is  unique 
and  suggestive. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt  W.  C.  Sayrs  of  Wilmington 
for  a  copy  of  their  new  Manual 
which  contains  a  very  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  schools,  and 
a  revised  and  up-to-date  course  of 
study. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
East  Liverpool  under  the  direction 
of  Supt  R.  E.  Rayman  has  issued 
a  new  Manual  containing  the  re- 
port for  the  year  endinp-  August  31, 
1898,  and  a  very  carefully  revised 
course  of  study. 

—  The  Galion  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  I.  C.  Guinther  are 
doing  excellent  work.  A  new 
course  of,  study  is  meeting  with 
hearty  approval   by   teachers   and 


patrons.  On  November  10  and  11 
the  entire  corps  visited  the  Qeve- 
land  schools. 

—  The  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  at  its  last  meeting  voted 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  Columbus  as  the  place  of 
holding  the  meetines  of  the  State 
Association. 

—  Charles  H.  Peters,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  teachers  of  Picka- 
way county,  died  very  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  St.  Paul,  Thursday, 
November  24.  He  had  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  his  county,  and  was 
very  successful  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room. 

—  The  Society  of  Psychological 
and  Pedagogical  Inquiry  makes  the 
following  announcement  for  the 
year  iSgiS-g: 

Subjects  For  Special  Investi- 
gation. 

I. 

I.  Utility  of  Psychology  to  the 
Teacher. 

CONTRA. 

(a)  The  Danger  of  Experimental 
Psychology.  —  Munsterburg,  At- 
lantic Monthly,  February,  iSgiB. 

(b)  Psychology  and  the  Real 
Life.  —  Munsterburg,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  May,   1898. 

(c)  Psychology  and  Education — 
Munsterburg,  Educational  Review, 
September,  1898. 

(d)  Psychology'  and  Education, 
Discussion  of  the  same  —  Munster- 
burp^.  Educational  Review,  Octo- 
ber, 1898. 

(e)  Psychology  a!id  Education — 
George  P.  Brown  —  School  and 
Home,  October,  1898. 

(f)  Psychology  and  Pedagogy — 
School  Review,  November,  '95. 
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PRO. 

(a)  The  Service  of  Psychology  to 
Education  —  Sully,  Educational 
Review,  November,  1892. 

(b)  All  Parts  of  Psychology  Ap- 
plicable to  Teaching-  —  Bain,  Edu- 
cation as  a  Science,  chapter  3,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(c)  Psychologic  Foundations  of 
Education  —  W.  T.  Harris,  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(d)  In  favor  of  Physiological 
Psychology,  see  Lessons  in  Psy- 
chologfy  —  Krohn,  Werner  Co. 


This  topic  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  James, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  will  ako  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  discussion  at  our 
annual  meetings  the  time  of  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Association. 

II. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     IDEA     OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

A.  The  Conception  of  God. 

B.  The  Conception  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

C.  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
Conscience. 


A — I.  Royce  and  Le  Conte,  in 
"Conception  of  God,"  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

B— I.  Royce  —  "Problem  of 
Job,"  in  "Good  and  Evil,"  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  James  —  Is  Life  Worth  the 
Living?  in  "Will  to  Believe," 
Longmans,  N.  Y. 

3.  Emma  Calderwood  — "Good 
and  Evil,"  Eclectic  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

C — I.  Cause  and  Function  of 
Conscience  —  Philosophical  Re- 
view, September,  1896. 


2.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Con- 
science —  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  October,  1895. 

3.  Also  on  Development  of 
Conscience,  see  "Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,"  and  especially  ProL 
Royce's  article  read  at  the  N.  E.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1898. 

III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

This  topic  is  assigned  for  per- 
sonal observation  and  practical 
investigation.  Members  are  urged 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  Interest^ 
Desire  and  Will  upon  Purpose,  and 
its  paramount  importance  in  educa- 
tion. A  paper  on  this  subject  will 
be  read  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  at 
the  State  Association,  and  will  be 
discussed  by  L.  H.  Jones  and  others. 

—  Supt.  F.  M.  Plank  of  Wads- 
worth  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Medina  county. 

—  The  Cuyahoga  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  held  a  very  profitable 
meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  ■ 
the  Public  Library  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Saturday,  December  3.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  present. 
Miss  Mary  Miles  rendered  a  yiolin 
solo;  Miss  Georgia  Benedict,  a 
Qeveland  teacher,  sang  a  contralto 
solo;  Prof.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  in  the  Glenville 
Schools,  gave  a  very  excellent  bari- 
tone solo;  F.  A.  Henry  gave  a  very 
scholarly  address  upon  "A  Funda- 
mental Error  in  our  Educational 
Ideal."  The  ancient  ideal  was  cul- 
ture. The  modern  emphasizes  util- 
ity. The  schools  must  stand  for  a 
trinity  of  virtues  —  culture,  utility^ 
morality.  Crime  and  rascality  are 
alarmingly  on  the  increase.  False 
standards  of  honor  prevail.  Mis- 
use of  public  trusts  is  tob  prevalent. 
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The  schools  must  teach  the  pupils 
to  be  g-ood  as  well  as  teach  them 
how  to  make  a  living. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Riker,  President  of 
Mt.  Union  College,  gave  the  sec- 
ond address  on  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Education." 

Pres.  Riker  is  a  new  man  in  the 
ranks  of  Ohio  educators.  He  is  a 
very  entertaining  speaker  as  well  as 
a  genial  gentleman. 

In  certain  great  fundamentals  of 
education  there  seems  to  be  great 
latitude  in  the  definition  of  terms, 
resulting  ofttimes  in  misty  thinking 
if  not  utter  confusion.  Indeed  in- 
cisive thinking  upon  any  subject 
can  only  come  from  accurate  defi- 
nition of  terms.  In  the  realm  of 
science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
etc.,  good  working  definitions  of  the 
fundamentals  are  essentially  neces- 
sary but  are  not  always  at  hand. 

—  The  November  meeting  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  in  Lebanon,  Novem- 
ber 26.  The  music  for  the  day  was 
in  charg-e  of  Prof.  J.  Addison 
Brown. 

The  forenoon's  discussions  were 
given  to  "Correlation  of  Geography 
and  Human  Industry"  and  "Cur- 
rent Events."  Quite  a  number 
took  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
singing  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio"  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Laura 
Jackson.  The  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Supt.  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Qif- 
ton,  then  presented  "Thoughts  Af- 
ter Reading-  a  Book." 

Supt.  Cummins's  effort  was  a 
masterly  one  and  appreciated  by 
the  teachers. 

—  Three  hundred  teachers  at; 
tended  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Weston.     Primary" 


arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Sanford  of  Perrysburg,  History 
by  Miss  Maud  I.  Myers,  Bowling 
Green,  Evolution  by  C.  H.  Brisbin, 
Milton  Center,  The  Examination 
by  Miss  Anna  Lytle,  Deshler, 
Reading  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Wenner, 
North  Baltimore,  Literature  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Grabiel,  Bowling 
Green,  Sunshine  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Merry,  Weston,  The  Purpose  of  the 
School  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Sanders, 
Deshler,  Geography  (Method  in) 
by  J.  C.  Buto,  Jerry  City,  and  the 
Building  of  the  Mountains,  by 
Prof.  M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  Greexi. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
North  Baltimore,  February  11. 

—  A  good  Normal  School  man 
with  some  capital  to  invest  in  ap- 
paratus and  buildings  may  learn  of 
a  desirable  opening  by  addressing 
Pres.  J.  E.  Dodds  of  the  Fayette 
Normal  Universitv.  Fayette,  Ohio. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina  on 
Saturday,  Decem-ber  10,  1898. 

There  were  jwesent  about  sixty 
teachers  and  the  morning,  session 
was  spent  in  round  table  discussions 
of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Christ- 
mas Treats.  The  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment was  in  favor  of  more  mental 
work  and  against  the  treats. 

The  afternoon  session  was  pleas- 
antly spent  in  listening  to  Mr.  Selby 
of  the  Greenville  High  School  in 
the  presentation  of  "Literary  Re- 
flections," Supt.  Ross  of  the  Fort 
Recovery  Schools  in  "A  Study  in 
Literature"  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Omlor  in 
"The  Ideal  Teacher." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February,  1899. 

—  The  second  Greene  County 
Teachers'  bi-monthly  meeting  for 
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this  year  was  held  in  Xenia,  Dec. 

17. 
Prof.  J.  V.  Denny,  of  the  State 

University,  addressed  the  associa- 
tion on  "Reading  and  Writing." 
Among  many  good  things  he  said 
that  a  child  can  understand  no  more 
than  he  has  experienced.  It  is  the 
true  instinct  that  causes  a  teacher 
to  follow  the  reading  lesson  with  a 
conversation  lesson,  endeavoring  to 
make  the  pupils  alert,  using  all 
their  senses.  Reading  is  of  little 
account  unless  it  leads  to  thinking 
and  feeling.  For  character  build- 
ing and  for  moral  study,  reading 
and  writing  have  no  equals  in  our 
courses  of  study. 

Miss  Landes,  of  the  O.  S.  and  S. 
O.  Home,  spoke  on  "Chemistry  of 
Foods."  She  showed  conclusively 
that  it  is  important  for  every  one  to 
know  something  of  her  subject,  and 
affirmed  that  cooking  should  be 
taueht  in  our  schools. 

Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  Experi- 
mental Station,  Wooster,  O.,  then 
gave  an  excellent  talk  under  the 
head  of  "Suggestions  for  Nature 
Work."  He  maintained  that  nature 
studies  develop  in  the  young  the 
habit  of  close,  accurate  observation, 
and  lead  to  a  love  of  nature.  It  will 
also  aid  in  character  building,  for 
no  true  lover  of  nature  can  become 
a  bad  man  or  woman. 

—  ITie  first  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Williams  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Pioneer,  De- 
cember 17. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
teachers  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous topics.  One  feature  of  the  ses- 
sions in  Williams  County  is  the  ear- 
nest discussion  of  all  subjects  pre- 
sented by  the  different  speakers.     . 

—  Richland  and  Ashland  coun- 
ties  have   organized   a   Bi-County 


Association  and  the  first  meeting 
was  held  at  Mansfield,  Dec.  10. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cold  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  teachers  from  each  county.  An 
exceptionally  good  program  had 
been  prepared  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  absentees  the  speakers 
merited  the  earnest  attention  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ricksecker  read  a  pa- 
per on  "Creative  Ability,  the  Aim 
of  Art  Education,"  which  was  high- 
ly commended  by  those  hearings  it 
Mr.  p.  F.  Stone  gave  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  a  talk  on  "Some 
Hints  to  Young  Teachers."  A  pa- 
per by  E.  C.  iSplinger  ^ave  some 
food  thoughts  regardmg  "The 
eacher's  ^Kjuipment."  Supt.  R 
D.  Lyon,  in  his  inspiring  paper  on 
"History,  Below  the  High  School," 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  util- 
izing some  of  the  great  number  of 
cheap  yet  valuable  books  on  his- 
tory —  the  moral  value  of  such 
reading  —  the  encouragement  of 
boys  to  read  history  a  means  to- 
ward securing  interest  in  all  that 
educates  and  develops  thoug^ht 
power.  L.  J.  Lafferty  ably  dis- 
cussed the  "Professional  Teacher/' 

The  address  to  the  association  by 
Hon.  Chas.  H.  Workman  of  Mans- 
field, gave  the  teachers  much  food 
for  thought.  He  spoke  briefly  of 
the  three  Ideas  of  Culture  —  Cul- 
ture and  Science,  Culture  and  In- 
tellect and  Culture  and  Character, 
but  discussed  at  length  the  theme 
Culture  and  Science.  His  argu- 
ment pro  and  con  merited  the  ap- 
plause it  received. 

A  permanent  organization  was 
effected,  Prof.  G.  M.  Johnson  of, 
Savannah  being  elected  president, 
and  Berth  Ruess  of  Mansfield,  sec- 
retary. The  next  meeting  of  the; 
association  will  be  held  at  AshlandJ 
second  Saturday  in  March,  1899. 
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—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Darke  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Greenville 
on  Saturday,  December  17,  1898. 

In  the  forenoon,  Supt.  J.  D. 
Simpkins  of  St.  Marys,  O.,  gave  a 
most  interesting  discussion  on 
Lakes  ot  North  America,  paying 
special  attention  to  formation  of 
lake  basins.  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial  of 
Lockland,  O.,  then  read  a  paper, 
-  "Will  It  Pay?"  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  was  so  masterly  that 
ever}'  true  teacher  was  made  to  re- 
alize that  it  does  pay. 

In  the  afternoon,  Supt.  Dial's  dis- 
cussion of  Evangeline  was  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  ever  given  in 
the  county.  He  supplemented  his 
address  by  drawings  done  in  his 
own  class.  Supt.  Simpkins  then  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  on  **Mud." 
Quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  soil 
were  given  to  the  teachers  for  in- 
spection, while  Mr.  Simpkins  en- 
thusiastically explained  his  subject. 
Fully  three  hundred  teachers  were 
present. 

—  The  teachers  of  Defiance 
County  held  their  first  quarterly 
meeting  at  Sherwood,  Saturday, 
December  10. 

At  the  forenoon  session  Prof.  Ed. 
M.  Mills  addressed  the  Institute  on 
the  subject  of  Grammar.  He  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  more 
thoughtful  work  and  showed  how  a 
love  for  good  literature  may  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  then  answered 
that  question  frequently  asked 
"Why  should  we  read  Shake- 
speare?" giving  a  number  of  excel- 
lent reasons  why  every  person  who 
wishes  to  be  a  scholar  should  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  "The  World's 
Greatest  Poet." 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Mills  gave 
a  very  practical  talk  on  Arithmetic, 


abounding  in  hints  and  suggestions 
with,  reference  to  methods  to  be 
pursued  in  teaching  this  important 
subject.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Burns  in  one  of  his  inimitable  talks, 
this  time  using  Hamlet  as  his  text. 
He  briefly  outlined  the  story  and 
then  read  many  of  the  important 
parts,  commenting  on  the  more  ob- 
scure points,  givmg  his  hearers  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  play 
and  furnishing  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  How  to  study  Shakespeare. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  all  voted  it  es  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sessions  they  ever  en- 
joyed. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Defiance,  February  11,  1899. 

—  The  Shelby  Count);  Teachers' 
Association  held  a  meeting  at  Sid- 
ney, Dec.  17.  Carl  N.  Sharp  talked 
on  "Reading,"  E.  E.  Ferree  on 
"Grabbing,"  and  Miss  Emma  Gra- 
ham on  "The  Public  Library." 
Prof.  F.  S.  Fox  of  Columbus  made 
an  address  on  "Reading,"  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
reading  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 
"The  Primary  school  and  its 
Work"  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
practical  and  helpful  address  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van  Wert 

—  The  State  Association  of 
Township  Superintendents  met  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  .the  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  Pec. 
27,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Pres.  C.  L.  Dickey  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  immediately 
the  subject  of  Centralization  was 
opened  for  discussion. 

Commissioner  Bonebrake  was 
present  and  explained  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  workings  of 
this  plan  in  Pike  Co.,  and  gave  as 
his  opinion  that  Centralization  of- 
fered the  best  solution  for  the  prob- 
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lem  of  organization  of  rural 
schools,  yet  advanced. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  this 
question  all  of  the  morning  session 
and  a  part  of  the  afternoon  were 
devoted  to  it,  many  excellent  talks 
being  given,  some  stating  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  others 
pointing  out  local  objections;  the 
consensus  of  opinion  being,  how- 
ever, that  where  circumstances  are 
favorable  —  townships  ^not  too 
large  nor  of  odd  shape,  roads  good, 
schools  small  —  the  plan  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  principle  of  Cen- 
tralization received  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  association. 

Township  High  Schools:  Can 
the  people  afford  them?  The 
Course  of  Study:  What?  How 
long?    Requisites? 

Supt.  Corey  read  from  a  tax  re- 
ceipt from  Union  Co.,  stating  that 
in  all  the  townships  but  one  main- 
taining a  high  school  the  school  tax 
levy  was  smaller  than  those  in 
which  there  was  no  high  school, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  economy  of  the  school  board 
acting  under  the  direction  of  a  su- 
perintendent. 

Supt.  Zeller  of  Findlay,  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  the  high  school. 
He  said  the  people  can't  afford  to 
be  without  them,  and  backed  up  his 
statement 'with  many  strong  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  TuUer,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Washingfton 
township,  Franklin  Co.,  made  a 
very  enthusiastic  plea  for  the  high 
school  and  township  supervision 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  patron. 

Supt.  Bennett  of  Piqua,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  the  course  of  study 
should  contain,  gave  as  a  general 
principle,  that  no  school  should  un- 


dertake to  teach  what  it  could  not 
teach  well. 

The  meeting,  three  sessions  on 
Tuesday  and  one  on  Wednesday, 
was  well  attended  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  rural  schools  of  the  great 
state  of  Ohio. 

—  A  large  number  of  county, 
city  and  village  examiners  attended 
the  meeting  held  in  Columbus,  Dec. 
•28  and  29.  Questions  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
teachers  and  schools  were  discussed 
in  that  earnest,  practical  manner  so 
characteristic  of  this  association. 
Great  credit  is  due  Supt.  S.  P. 
Humphrey  of  Ironton,  president  of 
the  association,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  successful  meeting. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  is  not 
at  hand  in  time  to  publish  in  this 
number,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  a  full  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings, resolutions,  and  discussions 
in  February. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  D.  C.  Meek,  Rich- 
land Co ;  Secretary,  Heniy  G.  Wil- 
liams, Washington  Co.;  Treasurer, 

B.  O.  Martin,  Darke  Co.;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  S.  A.  Stillwell, 
Warren  Co.,  R.  O.  Clark,  Ashta- 
bula Co.,  and  J.  L.  Trisler,  Hamil- 
ton Co. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass,: 
A  Junior  Latin  Book.     By  John 

C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  and  Walter  Den- 
nison,  Ph.  D.,. University  of  Mich- 
igan. Contains  notes,  exercises 
and  vocabulary.  Introductory 
price,  $1.25. 

C  W,  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  V,: 

Ideals    and    Programmes.       By 

Jean  L.  Gowdy,   Principal  Wash- 
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ington  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Price,  75c.      

Educational  Publishing  Company  ^ 
Boston,  Mass.  [L.  M.  Paine,  Agt., 
Lewisburg,  Ohio]: 

Stories  of  the  United  States  for 
Youngest  Readers  and  Nature  Sto- 
ries for  Youngest  Readers.  By 
Anna  Chase  Davis,  Principal  of 
the  Hamilton  Hall  School,  Salem, 
Mass.  These  books  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  lower  grades  and  will  be 
found  very  helpful  to  primary 
teachers. 

Nature  Study  by  Months.  Part 
I.  for  Elementary  Grades.  By  Ar- 
thur C.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  Normal  School.  This 
book  contains  lessons  suited  to  each 
month  in  the  year. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
City: 

Prismatic  and  Diffraction  Spec- 
tra. Memoirs  by  Joseph  Von 
Fraunhofer,  translated  by  J.  S. 
Ames,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

The  Free  Expansion  of  Gases. 
Memoirs  by  Gay-l/ussac,  Joule  and 
Joule  and  Thompson,  translated  by 
the  same  author. 

These  books  both  belong  to  Har- 
per's Scientific  Memoirs,  and  are 
exceedingly  valuable  to  the  student 
of  science.      

Ginn  &  Co.y  Chicago ,  III.: 

The  Gate  to  Vergil.  By  Clar- 
ence W.  Gleason,  A.  M.,  Master  in 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  The 
book  is  intended  to  remove  some 
of  the  chief  difiScultles  which  beset 
the  learner's  pathway  and  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  that  end.  Mailing 
price,  50c. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writing 
of  Edward  Gibbon.  Edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Oliver 
Farrar  Emerson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  Mail- 
ing price,  $1.20. 

The  Easiest  German  Reading  for 
Learners,  Young  and  Old.  By 
George  Hempl,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  The  book 
contains  many  helpful  questions 
and  suggestions  for  drill  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  and  a  good  vocab- 
ulary.    Mailing  price,  45c. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston^ 
Mass.: 

Auf  der  Sonnenseite.  Selected 
and  edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocab- 
ulary, by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 

Observation  Blanks  for  Begin- 
ners in  Mineralogy.  By  Herbert 
Ernest  Austin,  B.  Sc.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Botany, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School. 
Price,  30c. 

Gymnastic  Stories  and  Plays  for 
Primary  Schools.  By  Rebecca 
Stoneroad,  Director  of  Physical 
Training,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
bool^  contains  helpful  and  suggest- 
ive exercises  for  the  first  two  years 
in  school.     Price,  75c. 


Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn 
Poems.     By  John  Keats. 
127   of   the    celebrated 
Literature  Series,   with 
ical  sketch,  introduction 


and  Other 

Number 

Riverside 

biograph- 

and  notes. 


Silver,  Burdett  &   Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our 
Country.     By  William  A.  Mowry, 
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Ph.  D.,  and  Arthur  Mowry,  A.  M. 
An  elementary  history  of  thirty- 
seven  chapters,  covering  the  lives 
of  thirty-nine  leading  characters  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Price, 
60c.  

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New 
York  City: 

A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Mary  Piatt  Parmlee. 
Price,  60c  net. 

A  Short  History  of  England. 
By  the  same  author,  at  the  same 
price. 

The  Forum  for  December  con- 
tains several  articles  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent war.  '*The  Educated  Negro 
and  Menial  Pursuits  "  is  the  subject 
of  a  well  written  article  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce 
University.  The  review  of '  *  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  by  Gustav  Koble,  will 
interest  all  lovers  of  the  new  in  lit- 
erature.   

**The  Carlyles  in  Scotland,'* 
''Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Maine,"  *'The  Many-Sided  Frank- 
lin," "An  American  in  Madrid 
during  the  War,"  and  ''Advant- 
ages of  the  Nicarauga  Canal "  are 
a  few  of  the  many  practical  and 
interesting  subjects  discussed  in 
the  fanuary  Century. 


ature  and  American  Nationality," 
are  the  titles  of  very  interesting 
articles  in  the  Forum  for  fanuary. 


"The  Army  of  the  United 
States,"  "  The  Future  Relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,"  "  The  Race  War  in  North 
Carolina,"  "Social  Ethics  in  the 
Schools,"   and   "American    Liter- 


Some  of  the  special  features  for 
Harper's  Magazine  for  fanuary 
are  ' '  The  Naval  Campaign  of  1898 
in  the  West  Indies,"  "Bismarck, 
the  Man  and  the  Statesman,"  "The 
Sultan  at  Home,"  "The  Naval 
Lessons  of  the  War,"  and  "  Brother 
Jonathan's  Colonies." 


"  Making  the  Home  Attractive," 
"Washington's  Fine  Tact,"  "News- 
paper Women  of  the  Future,"  and 
•'  The  Re.stful  Calm  of  Home,"  are 
a  few  of  the  many  interesting  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  fanuary 
Ladies^  Hotne  fournal. 


The  fanuary  Atlantic  is  full  of 
interest  as  usual.  Teachers  will 
be  specially  interested  in  what 
President  Eliot  has  to  say  on 
'*  Destructive  and  Constructive  En- 
ergies of  our  Government  Com- 
pared," Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg 
on  "Psychology  and  Mysticism," 
and  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  on  "  Fathers, 
Mothers  and  Freshmen." 


The  fanuary  St,  Nicholas  will 
fill  with  delight  the  young  people 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.  Its 
"Christmas  Legend,"  its  "New 
Year's  Dream,"  together  with  all 
the  other  bright,  sparkling  con- 
tents will  undoubtedly  tempt  the 
fathers  and  mothers  as  well,  and 
psychology  and  embroidery  will  no 
doubt  be  laid  aside  for  a  time. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


DECEMBER  27,  a8,  AND  29,  1898. 


READING. 

1.  What  is  reading?  What  are 
the  chief  requisites  for  a  good 
reader? 

2.  State  how  you  prevent  and 
correct  the  following  bad  habits  in 
reading:  Unnaitural  expression, 
reading  too  fast  or  too  slow,  indis- 
tinct articulation  and  failure  to 
grasp  the  meaning. 

3.  Name  the  principal  methods 
of  teaching  beginners  to  read. 
Which  do  you  teach?    Why? 

4.  Name  some  points  which 
should  receive  careful  attention  in 
every  reading  exercise. 

5.  How  can  pupils  be  taught 
to  read  understandingly? 

6.  How  do  you  cultivate  a  taste 
for  home  reading  in  your  pupils? 

7.  How  do  you  teach  reading 
to  advanced  pupils? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  spell:  Ejis,  klarvoiant,  kon- 
troler,  krosha,  demiz,  gaj,  mal- 
strum,  mov,  mirazh,  esofagus. 

2.  Mark  diacritically  and  indi- 
cate correct  pronunciation  of  the 
following:  Abstemious,  acclimate, 
alias,  attache,  calliope,  coadjutor, 
financier,  hymeneal,  inquiry,  la- 
mentable. 

3.  Define  plagiarism,  punctili- 
ous, evanescent,  mendicant,  sole- 
cism, sinecure,  chirography,  talis- 
man, ephemeral,  espionage,  amen- 
able, barbecue,  contumacy,  apos- 
tasy. 

4.  Give  five  rules  for  spelling. 

5.  Use  and  give  meaning  of  five 
prefixes.     Five  suffixes. 

6.  What  is  the,  use  of  silent  let- 
ters? Name  those  that  are  never 
silent. 
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7.  Write  words  tx)  illustrate  the 
different  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and 
mark  diacritically. 

8.  What  is  your  method  of 
teaching  spelling? 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  Contrast  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Athenian  and  Spartan  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  State  the  characteristics  of 
the  education  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews. 

3.  Name  five  French  writers  on 
education;  five  English  writers  on 
education;  five  German  writers  on 
education. 

4.  Who  is  the  author  of  Cyro- 
ptdia?  The  Chinese  Classics? 
Thoughts  Concerning  Education? 
"Orbis  Pictus"  or  '^World  Illus- 
trated"? Education?  Tracts  on 
Education?  The  Ratio  Studiorum? 
Institutes  of  Oratory?  How  Ger- 
trude Teaches  Her  Children?  Gar- 
gantua? 

5.  When  and  where  did  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  live?  Name  his 
principal  writings;  his  methods  of 
discipline  and  instruction? 

6.  Who  is  Mathew  Arnold? 
Why  has  he  a  place  in  the  history 
of  education?  Was  he  in  favor  of 
private  and  church  schools  or  a  sys- 
tem of  public  secondary  schools? 
Give  his  views  on  this  point. 

7.  What  did  Comenius  hold  on 
these  points:  Correlation  of  stud- 
ies; rules  in  the  study  of  language; 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the 


mental  faculties;  the  useful  studies; 
commitjting  to  memory? 

8.  Make  a  general  outline  of 
Pestalozzi's  principles  of  education. 

9.  Give  a  general  outline  of 
Froebel's  principles  of  education. 

10.  What  is  Herbert  Spencer's 
id«i  of  the  aim  of  education?  The 
science  of  education?  The  value  of 
the  classics  in  education?  The 
value  of  science? 

11.  State  the  benefits  to  be  de- 

« 

rived  from  the  proper  study  of  the 
history  of  education. 

(Select  any  ten  questions.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  and  B  run  a  race,  their 
rates  of  running  being  as  17  to  18. 
A  runs  2^  miles  in  16  minutes,  48 
seconds.  B  the  whole  distance  in 
34  minutes.  What  is  the  distance 
run? 

2.  The  surface  of  the  6  equal 
faces  of  a  cube  is  1350  square 
inches.  What  is  the  length  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  cube? 

3.  A  man  bought  5  per  cent 
slock  at  I09i,  and  4^  per  cent  pike 
sitock  at  107^,  brokerage  in  each 
case  I  per  cent;  the  former  cost 
him  $200  less  than  the  latter,  but 
yielded  the  same  income.  Find  the 
cost  of  the  pike  stock. 

4.  A,  B  and  C  start  together 
and  walk  around  a  circle  in  the 
same  direction.  It  takes  A  -^ 
hours,  B  I  hours,  C  ff  hours  to 
walk  once  around  the  circle.  How 
many  times  will  each  go  around  the 
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circle  before  they  will  all  be  to- 
gether at  the  starting  point? 

5.  I  hold  two  notes,  each  due 
in  two  years,  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  which  is  $1020.  By  dis- 
counting both  at  5  per  cent,  one 
by  bank,  the  other  by  true  discount, 
the  proceeds  will  be  $923.  Find 
face  of  bank  note. 

6.  The  hour  and  minute  hands 
of  a  watch  are  together  at  12 
o'clock;  when  are  they  together 
again? 

7.  How  many  cannon  balls  12 
inches  in  diameter  can  be  put  into 
a  cubical  vessel  4  feet  on  a. side; 
and  how  many  gallonsr  of  wine  will 
it  contain  after  it  is  filled  with  the 
balls,  allowing  the  balls  to  be  hol- 
tow,  the  hollow  being  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  opening  leading 
to  it  containing  one  cubic  inch? 

8.  An  agent  sold  a  house  at  2 
per  cent  cammission.  He  invested 
the  proceeds  in  city  lots  at  3  per 
cent  commission.  His  commissions 
amounted  to  $350.  For  what  was 
the  house  sold? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Give  the  distinction  between 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  What  is 
vitality  as  applied  to  these  sciences? 

2.  Define  endosmose.  Name 
three  principles  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it. 

3.  The  length  of  a  lever  is  8 
feet,  and  its  fulcrum  is  in  the  center. 
A  force  of  10  pounds  acts  at  one 
end;  i  foot  from  it  is  another  of  100 
pounds;  3  feet  from  the  other  end 


is  a  force  of  100  pounds.  The  di- 
rection of  all  the  forces  is  down- 
ward. Where  must  a  downward 
force  of  80  pounds  be  applied  to 
balance  the  lever? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  oscillation  and  a  vibration 
of  sound?  If  a  tone  is  produced,by 
264  vibrations  per  second,  what 
number  will  represent  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  tone  a  fifth  above  its 
octave? 

5.  Define  vaporization  and  dew- 
point.  Give  three  of  the  five  laws 
of  evaporation. 

6.  Describe  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism. Give  the  terms  applied  to 
magnetic  lines.  Where  are  the 
magnetic  poles  supposed  to  be  lo- 
cated? 

7.  How  many  flues,  each  6  by 
12  inches,  and  50  feet  high,  are  re- 
quired to  ventilate  a  lecture  room 
seating  1200  persons,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  room  is  70** 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  external  air  at 
30°,  allowing  each  person  three  and 
a  half  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
minute. 

8.  Define  the  phenomena  of  to- 
tal reflection  of  light.  Show  with 
a  diagram  how  the  secondary  axes 
of  a  lens  mark  the  limits  of  the 
image. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

1.  What  is  wealth?  Is  all 
wealth  capital?    Why? 

2.  What  are  the  requisites  of 
production  ?    Explain. 

3.  What  is  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns?    Illustrate. 
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PRO. 

(a)  The  Service  of  Psycholoey  to 
Education  —  Sully,  Educational 
Review,  November,  1892. 

(b)  All  Parts  of  Psychology  Ap- 
plicable to  Teaching  —  Bain,  Edu- 
cation as  a  Science,  chapter  3,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(c)  Psychologic  Foundations  of 
Education  —  W.  T.  Harris,  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(d)  In  favor  of  Physiological 
Psychology,  see  Lessons  in  Psy- 
chology —  Krohn,  Werner  Co. 


This  topic  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  James, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  will  also  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  discussion  at  our 
annual  meeting,  the  time  of  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Association. 

11. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     IDEA     OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

A.  The  Conception  of  God. 

B.  The  Conception  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

C.  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
Conscience. 


A — I.  Royce  and  Le  Conte,  in 
"Conception  of  God,"  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

B — I.  Royce  —  "Problem  of 
Job,"  in  "Good  and  Evil,"  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  James  —  Is  Life  Worth  the 
Living?  in  "Will  to  Believe," 
Longmans,  N.  Y. 

3.  Emma  Calderwood  — "Good 
and  Evil,"  Eclectic  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

C — I.  Cause  and  Function  of. 
Conscience  —  Philosophical  Re- 
view, September,  1896. 


2.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Con- 
science —  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  October,  1895. 

3.  Also  on  Development  of 
Conscience,  see  "Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,"  and  especially  Prof. 
Royce's  article  read  at  the  N.  E.  A.> 
Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1898. 

III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

This  topic  is  assigned  for  per- 
sonal observation  and  practical 
investigation.  Members  are  urged 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  Interest,. 
Desire  and  Will  upon  Purpose,  and 
its  paramount  importance  in  educa- 
tion. A  paper  on  this  subject  will 
be  read  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  at 
the  State  Association,  and  will  be 
discussed  by  L.  H.  Jones  and  others. 

—  Supt.  F.  M.  Plank  of  Wads- 
worth  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Medina  county. 

—  The  Cuyahoga  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  held  a  very  profitable 
meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  • 
the  Public  Library  Building,  Qeve- 
land,  Saturday,  December  3,  About 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  present. 
Miss  Mary  Miles  rendered  a  vioKn 
solo;  Miss  Georgia  Benedict,  a 
Qeveland  teacher,  sang  a  contralto 
solo;  Prof.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  in  the  Glenville 
Schools,  gave  a  very  excellent  bari- 
tone solo;  F.  A.  Henry  gave  a  very 
scholarly  address  upon  A  Funda- 
mental Error  in  our  Educational 
Ideal."  The  ancient  ideal  was  cul- 
ture. The  modern  emphasizes  util- 
ity. The  schools  must  stand  for  a 
trinity  of  virtues  —  culture,  utility, 
morality.  Crime  and  rascality  are 
alarmingly  on  the  increase.  False 
standards  of  honor  prevail.  Mis- 
use of  public  trusts  is  to6  prevalent. 
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The  schools  must  teach  the  pupils 
to  be  g-ood  as  well  as  teach  them 
how  to  make  a  living. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Riker,  President  of 
Mt.  Union  College,  g-ave  the  sec- 
ond address  on  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Education." 

Pres.  Riker  is  a  new  man  in  the 

m 

ranks  of  Ohio  educators.  He  is  a 
very  entertaining  speaker  as  well  as 
a  genial  gentleman. 

In  certain  great  fundamentals  of 
education  there  seems  to  be  great 
latitude  in  the  definition  of  terms, 
resulting^  ofttimes  in  misty  thinking 
if  not  utter  confusion.  Indeed  in- 
cisive thinking  upon  any  subject 
can  only  come  from  accurate  defi- 
nition of  terms.  In  the  realm  of 
science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
etc.,  good  working  definitions  of  the 
fundamentals  are  essentially  neces- 
sary but  are  not  always  at  hand. 

—  The  November  meeting  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  in  Lebanon,  Novem- 
ber 26.  The  music  for  the  day  was 
in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  Addison 
Brown. 

The  forenoon's  discussions  were 
given  to  "Correlation  of  Geography 
and  Human  Industry"  and  "Cur- 
rent Events."  Quite  a  number 
took  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
•afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
singing  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio'*  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Laura 
Jackson.  The  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Supt.  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Qif- 
ton,  then  presented  "Thoughts  Af- 
ter Reading  a  Book." 

Supt.  Cummins's  effort  was  a 
masterly  one  and  appreciated  by 
the  teachers. 

—  Three  hundred  teachers  at^ 
tended  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Weston.     Primary^ 


arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Sanford  of  Perrysburg,  History 
by  Miss  Maud  I.  Myers,  Bowling 
Green,  Evolution  by  C.  H.  Brisbin, 
Milton  Center,  The  Examination 
by  Miss  Anna  Lytle,  Deshler, 
Reading  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Wenner, 
North  Baltimore,  Literature  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Grabiel,  Bowling 
Green,  Sunshine  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Merry,  Weston,  The  Purpose  of  the 
School  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Sanders, 
Deshler,  Geography  (Method  in) 
by  J.  C.  Buto,  Jerry  City,  and  the 
Building  of  the  Mountains,  by 
Prof.  M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  Green. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
North  Baltimore,  February  11. 

—  A  good  Normal  School  man 
with  some  capital  to  invest  in  ap- 
paratus and  buildings  may  learn  of 
a  desirable  opening  by  addressing 
Pres.  J.  E.  Dodds  of  the  Fayette 
Normal  Universitv.  Fayette,  Ohio. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina  on 
Saturday,  Decem-ber  10,  1898. 

There  were  present  about  sixty 
teachers  and  the  morning  session 
was  spent  in  round  table  discussions 
of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Christ- 
mas Treats.  The  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment was  in  favor  of  more  mental 
work  and  against  the  treats. 

The  afternoon  session  was  pleas- 
antly spent  in  listening  to  Mr.  Selby 
of  the  Greenville  High  School  in 
the  presentation  of  "Literary  Re- 
flections," Supt.  Ross  of  the  Fort 
Recovery  Schools  in  "A  Study  in 
Literature"  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Omlor  in 
"The  Ideal  Teacher." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February,  1899. 

—  The  second  Greene  County 
Teachers'  bi-monthly  meeting  for 
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PRO. 

(a)  The  Service  of  Psycholoey  to 
Education  —  Sully,  Educational 
Review,  November,  1892. 

(b)  AH  Parts  of  Psychology  Ap- 
plicable to  Teaching  —  Bain,  Edu- 
cation as  a  Science,  chapter  3,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(c)  Psychologic  Foundations  of 
Education  —  W.  T.  Harris,  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(d)  In  favor  of  Physiological 
Psychology,  see  Lessons  in  Psy- 
chology —  Krohn,  Werner  Co. 


This  topic  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  James, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  will  also  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  discussion  at  our 
annual  meeting,  the  time  of  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Association. 

II. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     IDEA     OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

A.  The  Conception  of  God. 

B.  The  Conception  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

C.  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
Conscience. 


,  A — I.  Royce  and  Le  Conte,  in 
"Conception  of  God,"  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

B — I.  Royce  —  "Problem  of 
Job,"  in  "Good  and  Evil,"  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  James  —  Is  Life  Worth  the 
Living?  in  "Will  to  Believe," 
Longmans,  N.  Y. 

3.  Emma  Calderwood  — "Good 
and  Evil,"  Eclectic  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

C — I.     Cause   and   Function    of. 
Conscience  —   Philosophical    Re- 
view, September,  1896. 


2.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Con- 
science —  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  October,  1895. 

3,  Also  on  Development  of 
Conscience,  see  "Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,"  and  especially  Prof. 
Royce's  article  read  at  the  N.  E.  A.> 
Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1898. 

III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURPOSE, 

This  topic  is  assigned  for  per- 
sonal observation  and  practical 
investigation.  Members  are  urged 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  Interest,. 
Desire  and  WiH  upon  Purpose,  and 
its  paramount  importance  in  educa- 
tion. A  paper  on  this  subject  will 
be  read  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  at 
the  State  Association,  and  will  be 
discussed  by  L.  H.  Jones  and  others. 

—  Supt.  F.  M.  Plank  of  Wads- 
worth  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Medina  county. 

—  The  Cuyahoga  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  held  a  very  profitable 
meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  • 
the  Public  Library  Building,  Qevc- 
land,  Saturday,  December  3,  About 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  present. 
Miss  Mary  Miles  rendered  a  violin 
solo;  Miss  Georgia  Benedict,  a 
Qeveland  teacher,  sang  a  contralto 
solo;  Prof.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  in  the  Glenville 
Schools,  gave  a  very  excellent  bari- 
tone solo;  F.  A.  Henry  gave  a  very 
scholarly  address  upon  "A  Funda- 
mental Error  in  our  Educational 
Ideal."  The  ancient  ideal  was  cul- 
ture. The  modern  emphasizes  util- 
ity. The  schools  must  stand  for  a 
trinity  of  virtues  —  culture,  utility, 
morality.  Crime  and  rascality  are 
alarmingly  on  the  increase.  False 
standards  of  honor  prevail.  Mis- 
use of  public  trusts  is  to6  prevalent. 
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The  schools  must  teach  the  pupils 
to  be  g-ood  as  well  as  teach  them 
how  to  make  a  living. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Riker,  President  of 
Mt.  Union  College,  gave  the  sec- 
ond address  on  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Education." 

Pres.  Riker  is  a  new  man  in  the 
ranks  of  Ohio  educators.  He  is  a 
very  entertaining  speaker  as  well  as 
a  genial  g^entleman. 

In  certain  great  fundamentals  of 
education  there  seems  to  be  great 
latitude  in  the  definition  of  terms, 
resulting  ofttimes  in  misty  thinking 
if  not  utter  confusion.  Indeed  in- 
cisive thinking  upon  any  subject 
can  only  come  from  accurate  defi- 
nition of  terms.  In  the  realm  of 
science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
etc.,  good  working  definitions  of  the 
fundamentals  are  essentially  neces- 
sary but  are  not  always  at  hand. 

—  The  November  meeting  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  in  Lebanon,  Novem- 
ber 26.  The  music  for  the  day  was 
in  charg^e  of  Prof.  J.  Addison 
Brown. 

The  forenoon's  discussions  were 
given  to  "Correlation  of  Geography 
and  Human  Industry"  and  "Cur- 
rent Events."  Quite  a  number 
took  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
singing  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio"  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Laura 
Jackson.  The  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Supt.  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Qif-  , 
ton,  then  presented  "Thoughts  Af- 
ter Reading^  a  Book." 

Supt.  Cummins's  effort  was  a 
masterly  one  and  appreciated  by 
the  teachers. 

—  Three  hundred  teachers  at7 
tended  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Weston.     Primary" 


arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Sanford  of  Perrysburg,  History 
by  Miss  Maud  I.  Myers,  Bowling 
Green,  Evolution  by  C.  H.  Brisbin, 
Milton  Center,  The  Examination 
by  Miss  Anna  Lytle,  Deshler, 
Reading  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Wenner, 
North  Baltimore,  Literature  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Grabiel,  Bowling 
Green,  Sunshine  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Merry,  Weston,  The  Purpose  of  the 
School  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Sanders, 
Deshler,  Geography  (Method  in) 
by  J.  C.  Buto,  Jerry  City,  and  the 
Building  of  the  Mountains,  by 
Prof.  M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  Greea. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
North  Baltimore,  February  11. 

—  A  good  Normal  School  man 
with  some  capital  to  invest  in  ap- 
paratus and  buildings  may  learn  of 
a  desirable  opening  by  addressing 
Pres.  J.  E.  Dodds  of  the  Fayette 
Normal  Universitv.  Fayette,  Ohio. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina  on 
Saturday,  Decem-ber  10,  1898. 

There  were  present  about  sixty 
teachers  and  the  morning,  session 
was  spent  tn  round  table  discussions 
of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Christ- 
mas Treats.  The  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment was  in  favor  of  more  mental 
work  and  against  the  treats. 

The  afternoon  session  was  pleas- 
antly spent  in  listening  to  Mr.  Selby 
of  the  Greenville  High  School  in 
the  presentation  of  **  Literary  Re- 
flections," Supt.  Ross  of  the  Fort 
Recovery  Schools  in  "A  Study  in 
Literature"  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Omlor  in 
"The  Ideal  Teacher." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February,  1899. 

—  The  second  Greene  County 
Teachers'  bi-monthly  meeting  for 
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PRO. 

(a)  The  Service  of  Psycholoey  to 
Education  —  Sully,  Educational 
Review,  November,  1892. 

(b)  All  Parts  of  Psychology  Ap- 
plicable to  Teaching  —  Bain,  Edu- 
cation as  a  Science,  chapter  3,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(c)  Psychologic  Foundations  of 
Education  —  W.  T.  Harris,  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(d)  In  favor  of  Physiological 
Psychology,  see  Lessons  in  Psy- 
chology —  Krohn,  Werner  Co. 


This  topic  will  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  James, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  will  ako  be  made  the 
subject  of  special  discussion  at  our 
annual  meetii^,  the  time  of  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Association. 

II. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     IDEA     OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

A.  The  Conception  of  God. 

B.  The  Conception  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

C.  The  Origin  and  Function  of 
Conscience. 


A — I.  Royce  and  Le  Conte,  in 
"Conception  of  God,"  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

B— I.  Royce  —  "Problem  of 
Job,"  in  "Good  and  Evil,"  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  James  —  Is  Life  Worth  the 
Living?  in  "Will  to  Believe," 
Longmans,  N.  Y. 

3.  Emma  Calderwood  — "Good 
and  Evil,"  Eclectic  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

C — I.  Cause  and  Function  of. 
Conscience  —  Philosophical  Re- 
view, September,  1896. 


2.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Con- 
science —  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  October,  1895. 

3.  Also  on  Development  of 
Conscience,  see  "Spencer's  Data  of 
Ethics,"  and  especially  Prof. 
Royce's  article  read  at  the  N.  E.  A.,. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July,  1898. 

III. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

This  topic  is  assigned  for  per- 
sonal observation  and  practical 
investigation.  Members  are  urged 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  Interest,, 
Desire  and  Will  upon  Purpose,  and 
its  paramount  importance  in  educa- 
tion. A  paper  on  this  subject  will 
be  read  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  at 
the  State  Association,  and  will  be 
discussed  by  L.  H.' Jones  and  others. 

—  Supt.  F.  M.  Plank  of  Wads- 
worth  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Medina  county. 

—  The  Cuyahoga  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  held  a  very  profitable 
meeting  in  the  assembly  room  of  • 
the  Public  Library  Building,  Qeve- 
land,  Saturday,  December  3,  Abcmt 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  present. 
Miss  Mary  Miles  rendered  a  violin 
solo;  Miss  Georgia  Benedict,  a 
Qeveland  teacher,  sang  a  contralto 
solo;  Prof.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  in  the  Glenville 
Schools,  gave  a  very  excellent  bari- 
tone solo ;  F.  A.  Henry  gave  a  very 
scholarly  address  upon  "A  Funda- 
mental Error  in  our  Educational 
Ideal."  The  ancient  ideal  was  cul- 
ture. The  modern  emphasizes  util- 
ity. The  schools  must  stand  for  a 
trinity  of  virtues  —  culture,  utility, 
morality.  Crime  and  rascality  are 
alarmingly  on  the  increase.  False 
standards  of  honor  prevail.  Mis- 
use of  public  trusts  is  to6  prevalent. 
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The  schools  must  teach  the  pupils 
to  be  g-ood  as  well  as  teach  them 
how  to  make  a  living. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Riker,  President  of 
Mt.  Union  College,  gave  the  sec- 
ond address  on  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Education.'* 

Pres.  Riker  is  a  new  man  in  the 
ranks  of  Ohio  educators.  He  is  a 
very  entertaining  speaker  as  well  as 
a  genial  gentleman. 

In  certain  great  fundamentals  of 
education  there  seems  to  be  great 
latitude  in  the  definition  of  terms, 
resulting  ofttimes  in  misty  thinking 
if  not  utter  confusion.  Indeed  in- 
cisive thinking  upon  any  subject 
can  only  come  from  accurate  defi- 
nition of  terms.  In  the  realm  of 
science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
etc.,  good  working  definitions  of  the 
fundamentals  are  essentially  neces- 
sary but  are  not  always  at  hand. 

—  The  Noveynber  meeting  of  the 
Warren  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  in  Lebanon,  Novem- 
ber 26.  The  music  for  the  day  was 
in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  Addison 
Brown. 

The  forenoon's  discussions  were 
given  to  "Correlation  of  Geography 
and  Human  Industry"  and  "Cur- 
rent Events."  Quite  a  number 
took  part  in  these  discussions.  The 
•afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
singing  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio"  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Laura 
Jackson.  The  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Supt.  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Qif-  , 
ton,  then  presented  "Thoughts  Af- 
ter Reading  a  Book." 

Supt.  Cummins's  effort  was  a 
masterly  one  and  appreciated  by 
the  teachers. 

—  Three  hundred  teachers  at; 
tended  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Weston,     Primary" 


arithmetic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Sanford  of  Perrysburg,  History 
•by  Miss  Maud  I.  Myers,  Bowling 
Green,  Evolution  by  C.  H.  Brisbin, 
Milton  Center,  The  Examination 
by  Miss  Anna  Lytle,  Deshler, 
Reading  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Wenner, 
North  Baltimore,  Literature  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Grabiel,  Bowling 
Green,  Sunshine  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Merry,  Weston,  The  Purpose  of  the 
School  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Sanders, 
Deshler,  Geography  (Method  in) 
by  J.  C.  Buto,  Jerry  City,  and  the 
Building  of  the  Mountains,  by 
Prof.  M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  GreexL 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
North  Baltimore,  February  11. 

—  A  good  Normal  School  man 
with  some  capital  to  invest  in  ap- 
paratus and  buildings  may  learn  of 
a  desirable  opening  by  addressing 
Pres.  J.  E.  Dodds  of  the  Fayette 
Normal  Universitv.  Fayette,  Ohio. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina  on 
Saturday,  Decem-ber  10,  1898. 

There  were  present  about  sixty 
teachers  and  the  morning,  session 
was  spent  tn  round  table  discussions 
of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Christ- 
mas Treats.  The  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment was  in  favor  of  more  mental 
work  and  against  the  treats. 

The  afternoon  session  was  pleas- 
antly spent  in  listening  to  Mr.  Selby 
of  the  Greenville  High  School  in 
the  presentation  of  "Literary  Re- 
flections," Supt.  Ross  of  the  Fort 
Recovery  Schools  in  "A  Study  in 
Literature"  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Omlor  in 
"The  Ideal  Teacher." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February,  1899. 

—  The  second  Greene  County 
Teachers'  bi-monthly  meeting  for 
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5.  What  does  the  Constitution 
specify  as  to  making  treaties? 
Naime  three  great  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  party. 

6.  How  are  the  officers  of  vol- 
unteer regiments  appointed  when  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States? 
Officers  in  the  regular  army?  Of- 
ficers in  the  U.  S.  navy?  What  is 
a  major-general's  salary?  A  com- 
modore's salary?  The  pay  of  a 
private? 

7.  What  Congress  is  in  session 
at  this  time?  When  will  the  next 
Congress  meet?  In  what  ways,  if 
any,  could  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives object  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  United 
States? 

8.  Name  the  bureaus  in  the 
treasury  department,  and  name  the 
leading  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

9.  State  the  views  of  the  strict- 
construction  and  loose-construc- 
tion schools  on  interpreting  the 
Constitution.  Give  illustrations 
from  history. 

10.  Who,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, are  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  When  and  by  what  body 
was  the  Old  Northwest  Territory 
organized?  For  what  special  rea- 
sons is  the  organization  of  this  ter- 
ritory historically  very  important? 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

I.  State  the  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;    the  results  of  the 


reign  and  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

2.  Who  were  the  Stoics?  The 
Jacobites?  The  Jacobins?  The 
Round  Heads?    The  Chartists? 

3.  What  The  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables?  Magna  Charta? 
The  Petition  of  Right?  The  Bill  of 
Rights? 

4.  When  and  where  did  Aris- 
totle live?  Cicero?  Louis  XIV? 
Gusttavus  Adolphus?  John  Wes- 
ley? 

5.  Between  whom  and  with 
what  result  were  these  battles 
fought:  Salamis?  Lepanto?  De- 
feat of  the  Invincible  Armada? 
Battle  of  the  Nile?  Trafalgar? 
Manila? 

6.  Between  what  nations  and 
with  what  results  were  these  battles 
fought:  Waterloo?  Sedan?  Pul- 
towa?    Blenheim?    Tours? 

7.  What  is  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 
The  Holy  Alliance?  The  Reign  of 
Terror?  Nihilism? 

8.  Who  is  Kossuth?  Garibaldi? 
Bismarck?  John  Calvin?  Riche- 
lieu? 

9.  Outline  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

10.  What  were  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Cromwell?  Frederick 
the  Great?  Peter  the  Great?  Glad- 
stone?   Napoleon? 

ASTRONOMY, 

I.  Define:  Celestial  sphere, 
zenith,  nadir,  horizon,  azimuth, 
amplitude,  parallax. 
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2.  What  is  the  Ecliptic?  Zo- 
diac?   Celestial  latitude? 

3.  Compare  sun  and  moon  with 
earth  (i)  as  to  mass.  (2)  density,  (3) 
superficial  gravity. 

4.  Give  theories  as  to  nature  of 
sun  spots,  periodicit)',  influence  up- 
CMi  earth. 

5.  What  uses  are  made  of  lunar 
eclipses?    Solar  eclipses? 

6.  What  are  the  principal  effects 
of  the  sun's  disturbing  action  on  the 
moon? 

7.  Name  the  elements  of  a  plan- 
et's orbit.  Name  the  planets  in  or- 
der of  distance  from  the  sun.  How 
many  satellites  attend  each? 

8.  State  Kepler's  laws.  Bode's 
law. 

9.  Give  the  origin  .  of  comets. 
Name  some  remarkable,  comets. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  your  views  as  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  English 
Grammar.  To  what  extent  should 
technical  grammar  be  taught? 
Why? 

2.  How  learn  to  speak  and  write 
good  English? 

3.  Write  sentences  containing 
0^,  that  and  what  used  as  relative 
pronouns;  also  sentences  contain- 
ing a  participle,  and  a  verb  in  the 
infinitive,  each  used  as  a  noun  and 
governing  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  to  lie  (to 
recline)  and  of  to  lay  in  the  indica- 
tive, first  person,  singular. 

5.  Discuss  the  participle.    Give 


all  the  participles  active  and  passive 
of  the  verb  teach. 

6.  Give  distinction  between  el- 
lipsis and  abridgment.  How 
abridge  sentences?    Illustrate. 

7.  Give  principal  rules  of  plural- 
izing  nouns.  Write  feminine  plural 
of  bachelor,  youth,  beau,  gentleman, 
nephew,  earl,  host,  Mr,  Smith. 

8.  Analyze  and  parse  words  ital- 
icised: I  can  not  tell  what  you  and 
other  men  Think  of  this  life ;  but  for 
my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not  be 
as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing 
as  I  myself.  —  Shakespeare. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  proofs  of  the  earth's 
annual  motion.  Proofs  that  the 
ci:rth  turns  on  its  axis. 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  latitude 
and  longitude? 

3.  What  would  be  the  width  of 
each  zone  if  the  earth's  axis  were 
inclined  15°?  What  causes  the 
change  of  seasons? 

4.  What  is  the  international 
date  line?    Explain. 

5.  What  can  you  say  about  the 
Hawaiian  Islands?  The  Philip- 
pines? 

6.  Bound  Tennessee.    France. 

7.  Through  what  states  in  the 
U.  S.  does  the  40th  degree  of  paral- 
lel pass?  Through  what  countries 
in  Europe? 

8.  Compare  the  following  in 
area  and  population:  U.  S.,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  Cuba,. 
Spain,  and  Ohio. 
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9.  What  causes  earthquakes? 
Volcanoes?    Waves?    Tides? 

10.  What  and  where  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Yukon,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Panama,  Ural,  Sicily,  Calcutta, 
Fashoda,  Sidney,  Key  West,  San 
Juan? 

SCIENCE  OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  the  science  of  edu- 
•cation?  To  what  other  sciences  is 
it  more  or  less  closely  related? 

2.  What  is  punishment?  Pur- 
pose of  punishment?  The  meth- 
ods and  value  of  isolation  as  a  pun- 
ishment? 

3.  Explain  the  theory  of  the 
culture  epochs  as  applied  to  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Discuss  the  relation  and  rel- 
.ative  value  of  learning  by  experi- 
ence from  books,  and  through  oral 
exposition. 

5.  What  is  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching?  The  deduc- 
tive? Give  an  illustration  of  each. 
Show  the  relative  advantages  of 
these  methods. 

6.  Show  to  what  extent  the 
newspaper  is  a  means  of  education. 
Modern  literature.  Commerce. 
Rapid  transit.  Rapid  communica- 
tion.    Books  and  libraries.    Wars. 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics 
and  tendencies  of  caste  education? 
Chivalric  education?  Monkish  ed- 
ucation ? 


8.  Describe  the  humanistic 
ideal  of  education;  state  its  aim, 
and  show  its  tendencies. 

9.  State  the  various  functions 
of  education  in  a  democracy,  such 
as  the  American  commonwealth. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  correla- 
tion? Education  values?  Ado- 
lescence? Habit?  Self-activity? 
Play? 

LOGIC 

1.  What  is  logic?  To  what 
other  branches  of  study  is  it  close- 
ly related?    Show  this  relation. 

2.  Define  concept,  judgment, 
and  reasoning.     Give  illustrations. 

3.  What  is  inference?  Immedi- 
ate inference?     Mediate  inference? 

4.  What  is  hypothetical  reason- 
ing? Illustrate.  What  are  the 
valid  and  the  invalid  forms  of  hy- 
pothetical reasoning? 

5.  •  Define  and  illustrate  dis- 
junctive reasoning. 

6.  Enumerate  the  secondary 
laws  of  thought. 

7.  What  is  Inductive  Method? 
By  whom  invented?  What  is  the 
essential  conception  involved  in 
the  idea  of  induction? 

8.  What  is  generalization?  Il- 
lustrate by  examples. 

9.  What  rules  should  be  ob- 
served in  forming  hypotheses? 

10.  For  what  reasons  should 
Logic  be  studied? 


Association  of  the  School  Examiners  of  Ohio, 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS  OF  OHIO. 


The  fifteenth  annual  session  of 
the  Ohio  Association  of  School 
Examiners  was  held  in  the  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dec.  28  and  29,  Among  the  most 
important  things  brought  out  by 
the  discussions  were: 

1.  That  those  counties  whose 
examiners  are  constant  attendants 
of  these  associations,  have  the  best 
and  most  uniform  systems  of  ex- 
amination; that  these  examiners 
are  well  informed  on  the  school 
laws,  while  those  who  do  not  attend 
regularly  have,  as  a  rule,  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  school 
laws,  and  in  many  ways  violate 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
l^w. 

2.  That  examinations  should  be 
so  conducted  that  teachers  who  re- 
hise  to  attend  institutes,  and  who 
read  no  professional  literature,  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  ranks. 

3.  That  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  of  a  county  is  measured  by 
the  ability  of  the  examiners,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the 
examinations  so  broad  that  teach- 
ers must  be  students  or  quit  the 
profession. 

4.  That  frequently  teachers  who 
obtain  five  years'  certificates,  cease 
to  take  an  active  part  in  educational 
affairs,  become  fossils,  as  it  were, 
and  that  therefore  five  years'  cer- 


tificates ought  not  be  renewed 
without  an  examination  in  Theory 
and  at  least  three  higher  branches. 

5.  That  the  system  of  examina- 
tions throughout  the  state  ought  to- 
be  more  uniform. 

6.  That  part  of  the  questions  of 
every  examination  should  be  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle,  and  that  the  Read- 
ing Circle  ought  to  receive  recog- 
nition by  appropriative  legislation. 

7.  That  refusal  to  pay  one's 
honest  debts,  when  able  to  do  so,  is 
just  as  immoral  as  drunkenness, 
and  that,  according  to  law,  it  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  a  Board  to  refuse 
to  certify  persons  whom  they  know 
to  be  immoral,  and  to  revoke,  with- 
out waiting  for  complaint  to  be 
made,  the  certificates  of  persons 
whom  they  see  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

D.  C.  Meek,  Mansfield,  E.  Bur- 
gess, Lancaster,  and  J.  A.  Wilcox,. 
Columbus,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  act  in  connection  with  the 
State  School  Commissioner,  and 
report  at  the  next  annual  session  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Teachers'  Institute. 

S.  P.  Humphrey,  Ironton,  Supt. 
Dyer,  Madisonville,  E.  B.  Cox,. 
Xenia,  and  H.  A.  Stokes,  Delaware, 
were  appointed  a  committee  on 
school  legislation,  with  instructions. 
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to  confer  with  the  State  School 
Commissioner  and  report  at  the 
next  session. 

In  order  that  examinations 
might  be  made  more  uniform 
throughout  the  state,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  partial  set 
of  rules  to  be  used  in  all  counties. 

The  following  is  the  report, 
slightly  amended,  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

UNIFORM     RULES     FOR     THE     GOVERN- 
MENT  OF  teachers'  examina- 
tions. 

Be  it  resolved  by  this  Associa- 
tion, — 

I.  As  to  Grades.  —  That  the 
standard  of  grades  in  any  county 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mini-    Aver- 
mum.     age. 

For  a  One  Year's  Certificate. .  .60  70 

For  a  Two  Years*  Certificate . .  .70  80 

For  a  Three  Years'  Certificate . .  75  85 

For  a  Five  Years'  Certificate ...  85  95 

And  that  in  addition,  eighteen 
months'  actual  experience  in  teach- 
ing shall  be  required  for  a  two 
years'  certificate,  twenty-seven 
months'  for  a  three  years'  certifi- 
cate, and  experience  as  required  by 
law  for  five  and  eight  years'  certifi- 
cates. 

2.  As  to  Renewals.  —  That  none 
but  five  and  eight  years'  certificates 
shall  be  renewed,  and  these  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners;  that 
for  the  former  the  applicant  shall 
be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  Theor>'  and  in  at  least  three 
higher  branches  elected  by  himself, 
but  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 


3.  As  to  Extensions,  —  That  the 
law  shall  be  strictly  complied  with, 
and  no  certificate  extended,  ante- 
dated or  endorsed,  but  that  when 
an  emergency  seems  to  make  it  just 
to  do  so,  the  applicant  may  be 
granted  a  one  year's  certificate  in 
lieu  of  an  examination,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  certificate  for  not  less 
than  three  years  issued  by  another 
board;  that  when  applicants  are  al- 
lowed two  successive  days  for  ex- 
amination in  the  common 
branches,  the  certificate  shall  bear 
date  of  the  last  examination,  or 
w^hen  they  pass  in  the  common 
branches  at  one  examination  and 
in  any  higher  branches  at  the  first 
or  second  succeeding  examination, 
they  shall  be  granted  certificates 
covering  both  the  common  and 
higher  branches,  bearing  date  of 
the  last  examination  taken,  and 
valid  for  the  period  entitled  to  by 
the  grades  and  corresponding  re- 
quirements of  the  Board ;  and  that 
applicants  shall  pay  50  cents  for 
each  day  taken  for  an  examination. 

4.  Primary  Certificates.  —  That 
primary  certificates,  valid  only  in 
the  first  four  years'  work  of  graded 
schools,  may  be  granted  at  the  dis- 
cietion  of  the  Board,  to  applicants 
who  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
(27  months)  successful  experience 
in  teaching,  and  who  at  tlie  time 
of  their  applications  are  holders  of 
valid  certificates,  granted  for  not 
less  than  two  years,  on  regular  ex- 
amination in  the  common  branches, 
and  who  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
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ination  on  the  scope  and  methods 
of  primary  teaching,  said  certifi- 
cates to  be  valid  for  not  less  than 
three  years. 

5.  Substitute  Branches,  —  That 
to  encourage  teachers  to  broaden 
their  culture,  those  who  have  had  a 
successful  experience  of  not  less 
than  two  years,  shall  be  allowed  to 
retain  grades  of  85  and  above  in 
any  common  or  legal  branch,  by 
passing  in  one  of  the  related  or  sub- 
stitute branches  as  indicated  below. 
Both  the  comndon  and  substitute 
branch  shall  be  placed  on  the  cer 
tificate,  but  if  an  applicant  fails  in 
a  substitute  branch,  he  shall  also 
be  failed  in  the  branch  for  which 
t  is  substituted.  The  grade  in  the 
substitute  branch  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  average  and  will  not 
affect  the  grade  of  certificate 
granted : 


■Commoa  Branches. 


Arithmetic 


Grammar 


Geography 


\ 


Substitute  Branches. 
'  Algebra. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry. 

Plane  and  Analytical 
Trigonometry. 

'  English  or  American 

Literature. 
Latin. 

Nature  Study. 
Required  readings  in 

prose  and  poetry. 

'  Geology. 

Astronomy. 

Zoolog}'. 

Botany. 

Chemistry. 
^  Physics. 


U.  S.  Historj- . . . .  {  ^^^^^  History. 
Theory  and  Practice.  .Psychology. 

6.    The   Ohio  Teachers'   Read- 
ing Circle  will  be  recognized  in  ev- 


ery examination,  the  questions  be- 
ing incorporated  in  the  lists  on  his- 
tory, geography,  reading,  and  the- 
ocy  and  practice. 

7.  The  Board  reserves  the  right 
to  vary  from  these  requirements  at 
discretion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  G.  Williams, 

J.  B.  Taylor, 

J.  L.  Trisler. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE     ON     RESOLU- 

LUTIONS. 

The  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  R.  P.  Qark,  F.  D. 
Grier,  and  C.  L.  Loos,  made  the 
fcllowing  report,  which  was 
adopted : 

By  the  Ohio  State  Association  of 
School  Examiners  be  it  resolved. 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
various  railroad  companies  whose- 
lines  have  granted  special  rates  to 
and  from  this  meeting;  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Great  Southern  Ho- 
tel for  the  special  rates  and  most 
excellent  accomodations  provided. 

To  the  Press  for  the  interest  man- 
ifested in  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  courteous  mention  of 
work  done  in  its  various  sessions. — 

To  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  for  the  earnest  work 
they  have  done  and  splendid  pro- 
gram provided.  — 

To  Attorney-General,  Hon.  F.  S. 
Monnett,  for  his  helpful  address, 
and  timely  answers  to  questions 
propoimded  by  the  members  of  this 
convention. 
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And  be  it  further  resolved,  That     sible  the  purposes  of  the  Board  ot 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association      Control    of    the    Ohio    Teachers' 
that  County  Boards  of  Examiners      Reading  Circle, 
should  encourage  in  every  way  pos- 

S.  P.  Humphrey,  Pres,,  Ironton. 

J.  B.  Taylor,  Sec'y,  Granville. 

D.  S.  Meck,  Mansfield. 

G.  W.  Brumbaugh,  Dayton. 

H.  A.  Stokes,  Delaware. 

Executive  Committee. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


LITERATURE.     No.  13. 

By  J.  J.  Burns. 

At  uncertain  intervals  a  letter 
reaches  this  "department"  whose 
burden  is,  "Why  do  we,  year  after 
year,  have  one  of  Shakspere's 
plays  in  our  reading  course?" 

This  present  writing  shall  be 
what  seems  to  the  writer  an  approx- 
imate answer. 

I.  The  person  who  has  the  dar- 
ing to*  stand  before  a  school  as  its 
teacher  must  know  something 
about  books.  In  these  books  he 
will  see  the  names  of  men,  and  wo- 
men, and  of  beings  of  the  worlds 
invisible,  which  names  will  often  be 
worse  than  empty  of  meaning  to 
him,  they  will  shed  darkness  rather 
than  light,  if  he  be  not  a  reader  of 
Shakspere.  He  will  find  Shak- 
spere's  characters  named  in  history, 
biography,  oratory,  scientific  es- 
says, novels,  poetry  of  all  flights; 


everywhere  except,  perhaps,  math- 
ematical treatises. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  the  common 
opinion  of  men  entitled  to  an  opin- 
ion that  this  writer  of  plays  and 
sometime  actor  therein,  is  the  para- 
gon of  men;  in  form  and  .moving 
how  express  and  admirable!  in 
beauty  of  utterance  while  how  like 
an  angel!  chanting  his  woodnotes 
wild  in  the  magic  of  bodying  forth 
the  forms  of  things  unknown  and 
turning  them  to  shapes,  a  poet, 
that  is,  a  maker,  indeed! 

If  the  young  reader  takes  any- 
thing upon  expert  testimony  he  will 
probably  resolve,  "Whatever  books 
remain  closed,  this  one  I  must 
open;  this  one  I  must  keep  open." 

3.  If  history  be  philosophy 
teaching  by  example  we  find  in  the 
dramatic  story  of  Shakspere's  Eng- 
lish kings,  the  greatest  English  his- 
tory.   With  no  effort  to  give  events 
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after  the  fashion  of  a  diary  or  an  al- 
manac, he  g^ve  the  form  and  press- 
ure of  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time,  whether  running  a  course 
even  and  direct,  or  one  out  of  joint. 
With  his  wand,  potent  as  that  of 
Moses,  he  struck  the  dead  ore  of 
the  prose  chroniclers  of  his  count- 
ry's story  and  it  rang  true  metal 
then,  and  the  listener's  loving  ear 
can  hear  it  ringing  now. 

4.  Human  nature  is  the  science 
most  worthy  of  pursuit  down  here 
below  —  mankind's  proper  study 
— .  and  there  are  three  sources  for 
this  knowledge;  —  self  as  we  know 
self;  "oursels  as  ithers  see  us,"  and 
this  we  learn  bv  seeing  them ;  Man 
as  he  is  in  books.  Shakspere  is  ac- 
counted the  truest  human  teacher 
of  this  occult  science.  Millions  of 
pupils  in  many  ages  and  under 
many  skies  have  sat  at  his  feet. 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and  blunder 
on  our  own  gait? 

5.  Illustrating  my  meaning,  here 
arc  a  few  lines  which  serve  as  texts 
for  the  teacher  when  he  preaches 
sermons  to  himself: 

1.  ^T%e  mathematics  and  the  meta- 
physics 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your 
stomach  serves  you. 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleas- 
ure ta'en. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most 
affect." 

2.  This  pedagogical  truth  is  let 
tall  from  the  virgin  lips  of  the  ad- 
nurable  Miranda,  and  it  applies  to 


'algebra  and  physics  as  fitly  as  to 
carrying  logs,  in  which  exercise 
she  oflFered  herself  as  Ferdinand's 
substitute: 

"It  would  become  me 
As  well  as  it  does   you;    and   I 

should  do  it 
With   much  more   ease;    for   my 

good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  'tis  'gainst." 

3.  "O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 

The    injuries   that    they    them- 
selves procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters." 

Evidently  the  spiteful  Regan 
thought  of  the  schoolmaster  in  but 
one  of  his  functions:  "When  I 
think  about  it  thus,  I  really  long  to 
take  rod  in  hand."  —  The  Arnolds, 
p.  22. 

Here  is  another  touch  of  nature. 
But  first  let  me  ask,  when  did  the 
tree  which  Coleridge  called  the 
"lady  of  the  woods,"  begin  to  shed 
its  smaller  boughs  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations  in  this  fashion? 

4.  "Fond  fathers. 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening 

twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's 

sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use,  do  find  in 

time 
The  rod  more  mocked  than  feared." 

Likewise  the  teacher  who  dis- 
penses threats  with  a  liberal  tongue 
will  find  his  pupils  heed  them  as 
Brutus  did  those  of  Cassius:  "pass 
by  me  as  the  idle  wind  Which  I  re- 
spect not." 
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Texts  abound  which  will  enforce, 
and  adorn  the  teacher's  lessons  in 
psychology : 

5.  "Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  with- 
out respect. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly 
as  the  lark 

When  neither  is  attended," 

and  Shelley's  Skylark  may  lift  the 
eye  and  ear  no  higher  than  Mother 
Goose. 

6.  Salarius  gave  a  fine  example 
of  association  when  he  said: 

"I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour- 
glass run. 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and 
of  flats. 
Should  I  go  to  church 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of 
dangerous  rocks 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle 
vessel's  side. 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the 
stream." 

7.  H^re  the  links  of  associa- 
tion's chain  are  caught  up  by  the 
eye,  but  old  Northumberland  tells 
us  that  these  kindred  often  march 
in  line  through  the  ear.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Hotspur,  his 
son: 

"The  first  bringer   of   unwelcome 

news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his 

tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell. 
Remembered  knolling  a  departed 

friend." 

8.  From  some  of  the  table-talk 
in  that  wonderful  outing  in  a  Wood 


near  Athens   we   extract   a  bit  of 
mind-study: 

"Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his 

function  takes 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehen 

sion  makes." 

Some  persons  close  thdr  eyes 
when  listening  to  a  long-distance 
tt  lephonc-message,  or  a  sermon. 

These  are  enough  as  examples, 
and  there  are  hundreds  left. 

I  shall  regret  to  learn  the  im- 
pression that  from  my  point  of  view 
one  should  read  Shakespere's  im- 
mortal dramas  to  find  lines  full  of 
pith  and  moment  on  any  chosen 
subject  whatever.  Read  to  enjoy, 
to  think,  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
remember,  to  recognize  a  morsel 
or  detect  a  flavor  of  Shakspere  in 
other  writers;  and  this  leads  to  an- 
other reason  for  putting  Shakspere 
in  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Course,  and  the 
Pupils'  Course  as  well. 

6.  ft  is  a  truth  almost  as  broad 
as  the  realm  of  authordom  that, 
since  Shakspere's  time,  writers  of 
English,  "to  better  their  instruc- 
tion," go  to  that  well  of  English 
undefiled.  Here  is  the  meat  upon 
which  they  feed  —  I  vary  the  meta- 
phor —  that  they  may  grow  great 

We  may  not  aim  to  write  books, 
but  we  aim  to  think  and  feel  and 
live,  and  this  fountain  of  life  is 
open  to  us,  and  we  can  drink  from 
the  same  cup  which  came  to  the 
lips  of  the  men  whose  names  shine 
in  literature,  whose  volumes  fill  our 
shelves.    And  now  it  occurs  to  me 
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that  not  alan€  the  author  guild  go 
to  Shakspere.  Listen  to  the  plat- 
form orator;  note  the  editorials  of 
our  best  periodicals;  lend  an  ear 
even  to  the  fireside  English  of  peo- 
ple who  read  books,  and  know  that 
they  must  all  write  themselves 
down  debtors  to  this  mine  of  "in- 
finite riches  in  a  little  room." 

These  writers  and  speakers  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  Shakspere 
on  the  part  of  those  who  read  and 
hear  them.  Here  are  some  sen- 
tences which  help  one  to  a  sense  of 
the  extent  to  which  writers  use 
these  great  dramas  in  quotation,  or 
allusion.  They  show  also  how  ne- 
cessary a  knowledge  of  Shakspere 
is  to  their  full  comprehension  and 
enjoyment.  For  my  present  pur- 
pose I  will  restrict  my  choice  of 
passages  to  those  made  by  writers 
who  had  Hamlet  in  mind,  as  that 
is  the  play  the  Circle  reads  this 
winter. 

"Those  who  had  wit  enough  to 
keep  their  seats  picked  up  hints 
(from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  which 
made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
speech,  but  it  was  caviare  to  the 
general."  —  Macaulay. 

(Hamlet,  Act  2,  Scene  2). 

"In    no   school   is   the   trick   of 

overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature 

so  speedily  acquired."  —  Macatday. 

(Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  3). 

In  the  Hero  as  King,  Carlyle 
speaks  of  Napoleon's  having  had 
Palm,  the  German  bookseller,  put 
to  death:  "It  was  a  palpable  ty- 
rannous       murderous       injustice. 


which  no  man,   let  him  paint  a» 

inch  thick,  could  make  out  to  be 

other." 

(Hamlet,  Act  5,  Scene  i). 

In  1786,  Grayson,  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  work 
of  the  Convention  which  framed 
cur  Constitution  should  be  ratified, 
wrote  to  Madison:  "I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  bear  those  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others."  (Hamlet, 
Act  3,  Scene  i). 

Thomas  Carlyle,  fond  sometimes 
as  old  Polonius  himself  of  never 
coming  to  an  end,  yet  says  approv- 
ingly:   "Brevity's  the  soul  of  wit* 
(Hamlet,  Act  2,  Scene  2). 

John  Muir,  in  the  Mt>untains  of 
California,  writes:  "I  once  more 
revisited  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon."    (Hamlet,  Act  i,  Scene  4). 

"The  world  is  out  of  joint,  and 
the  gaunt  rhymer  (the  author  of 
Piers  Plowman's  Vision)  who 
stalks  sullenly  along  the  Strand, 
has  no  faith  in  his  power  to  set  it 
right."  —  /.  R.  Greene. 

(Handet,  Act  i.  Scene  5)* 

"For  clothes  are  but  our  outward 

cuticle  and  mortal  coil." —  Thoreau^ 

(Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  i)- 

"The  drama  no  longer  made  any 
pretences  of  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  nature."  —  W.  Raleigh. 

(Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  2), 

The  last  quoted  authcM",  in  the 
English  Novel,  writes  of  something 
"that  served  as  a  decoy  for  the 
multitude  of  ghosts  that  squeaked 
and  gibbered  in  the  highways  of 
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literature."    (Hamlet,  Act  i,  Scene 

I). 

Webster  in  his  famous  speech  in 
prosecution  of  Crowningshield  for 
murder:  "Why,  this  is  hire  and 
salary,  not  revenge."  (Hamlet,  Act 
3,  Scene  3). 

Charles  Summer  once  declared  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  when  the  flood- 
gates of  debate  upon  slavery  were 
open,  that  Kansas  should  one  day 
be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  re- 
public when  another  common- 
wealth, farther  south,  should  lie 
howling.  (Hamlet,  Act.  5,  Scene  i). 

"This  puff ed-up  politician, 
bounded  in  the  nutshell  of  self 
counts  himself  king  of  infinite 
space."  —  Daily  Times. 

(Hamlet,  Act  2,  Scene  2). 

''It  should  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
mg  to  anybody  who  fairly  estimates 
how  much  and  how  little  science 
has  yet  won,  to  find  some  day  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  ever  our  philosophy 
dreams  of."  —  The  Nation. 

(Hamlet,  Act  i,  Scene  5). 

Andrew  Lang,  speaking  of 
Robert  Bums,  said:  "No  poet 
since  the  psalmist  of  Israel  ever 
gave  the  world  more  assurance  of 
a  man."    (Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  4). 

Assume  cheerfulness  if  you  have 
it  not.  —  The  Nation. 

(Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  4). 

I  will  do  my  best  to  make  calam- 
ity of  long  life,  replied  Dr.  Faber, 
by  keeping  the  rheumatic  and  epi- 
leptic alive.  —  George  Macdonald. 
(Hamlet,  Act  3,  Scene  i). 


On  Thanksgiving  day,  the  wo- 
men's clubs  in  Chicago  kept  of>en 
house  but  had  no  program  to  be 
written  up  in  the  papers.  The  In- 
ter Ocean  capped  the  item  with 
"the  weary  scribes  did  say,  'Far 
this  relief,  much  thanks!'  "  (Ham- 
let, Act  I,  Scene  i). 

And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede 
Than  ever  did  th'  adviser. 

— Burns,  —  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Friend. 
(Hamlet,  Act  i,  Scene  3). 

The  United  States  went  to  war 
with  Spain.  It  is  now  easily  seen 
that  the  conflict  was  inevitable.  "If 
it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be 
not  now  yet  it  will  come;  the  readi- 
ness is  all."  —  H.  C.  Lodge. 

(Hamlet,  Act  5,  Scene  2). 


COUNTY  EXAMINERS  AND  O.  T.  R.  C. 

We  desire  to  call  the  special  at- 
tention of  county  examiners  and 
members  of  the  Circle  to  the  excel- 
lent report  of  the  last  association  of 
examiners  sent  to  us  by  J.  B.  Tay- 
lor of  Granville,  and  printed  in  this 
issue. 

If  the  recommendations  made  in 
this  report  are  carried  out  by  all 
the  school  examiners  in  the  state, 
a  much  needed  revolution  will  be 
brought  about  in  many  localities. 
The  association  is  in  earnest  in  all 
the  recommendations  made  and 
resolutions  passed,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  the  report  to  the  fav- 
orable consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  pro- 
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gressive  teachers  and  better 
schools. 

The  repeated  endorsement  of 
the  O.  T.  R.  C.  is  very  gratifying 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
hi  the  work,  and  especially  so  to 
those  who  have  borne  the  burdens 
since  the  organization  of  the  circle. 
The  growth  of  the  membership 
from  only  a  few  hundred  five  or  six 
yeaT  ago  to  over  six  thousand  as 
reported  by  secretary  Burns  for 
last  year,  is  positive  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  tlie  reading  of  the 
teachers  of  Ohio.  In  this  great 
work  the  county  examiners  have 
been  a  most  potent  factor,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  all  examiners 
who  have  not  up  to  this  time  taken 
a  personal  and  professional  interest 
in  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  may  be  moved 
into  action  by  the  strong  endorse- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the 
association.  Progressive  teachers 
are  always  ready  to  follow  the  lead 
of  prc^ressive  examiners,  and  the 
sooner  non-progressive  teachers 
are  wakened  up  to  a  sense  of  their 
opportunities  and  duties,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  schools.  Any  who  are 
dead  to  such  opportunities  and  du- 
ties should  be  buried  professionally 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
the  count  v  examiners  are  the 
proper  persons  to  conduct  the  ob- 
sequies. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
enacting  legislation  relative  to  the 
work  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  and  can 
not  therefore  endorse  the  recom- 


mendation in  the  report  looking  to 
that  end.  The  success  of  the  Circle 
already  referred  to  is  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  many  movements 
can  succeed  without  legislation,  and 
experience  teaches-  us  that  the  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  some  to  legis- 
late on  all  questions  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  the  schoob 
needs  to  be  carefully  guarded 
County  examiners  already  have  all 
the  authority  necessary  to  act  in 
making  the  reading  circle  work  an 
important  factor  in  the  examinatioa 
of  teachers,  and  in  many  of  the 
counties  they  have  so  acted  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  If  any  legislation  is 
to  be  enacted,  let  it  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  impossible  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  a  posi- 
tion on  any  board  of  examiners 
who  has  not  honestly  earned  at 
least  a  certificate  of  the  highest 
grade  to  be  issued  by  the  board  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  who  is 
not  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every 
pi-ogressive  movement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  teachers.  Such  legisla- 
tion would  strike  at  the  root  of  any 
hindrance  which  may  exist  to  the 
best  work  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  examiners  are  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  duty, 
and  we  congratulate  the  examiners' 
association  and  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  up- 
on the  splendid  recognition  which 
the  work  of  the  Circle  received  in 
the  resolutions  referred  to.  —  Edi- 
tor. 
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THC  PHVSICS  OF  AIR. 
By  J.  A.  Culler, 

We  usually  classify  substances 
as  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous;  but 
these  are  not  properties  of  matter 
but  only  incidental  results  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Cycles  ago 
all  the  material  of  the  earth  was  a 
gas,  but,  as  time  went  on,  the  mole- 
cules came  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether until  now,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  a  part,  as  rock,  has  be- 
come solid;  a  part,  as  water,  has 
become  liquid;  and  another  part, 
air,  is  still  a  gas.  But  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  not  perma- 
nent. Every  winter  reminds  us  of 
the  inevitable  fate  of  matter;  the 
time  is  slowly  but  surely  coming 
when  water  in  its  natural  state  will 
be  a  solid  and  air  wiU  be  a  liquid. 
If  the  evolution  of  man  adapts  him 
to  these  changed  conditions  then 
he  will  mine  water  as  we  now  do 
:oal  and  iron,  and  he  will  quench 
iis  thirst  for  oxygen  from  lakes  of 
'iquid  air.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
Iiere  to  enter  into  a  speculation  on 
the  results  of  this  great  change. 
We  wish  only  to  call  vividly  to 
mind  our  great  dependence  on  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  heat.  Nearly 
all  gases  have  been  liquified  and 
the  operation  in  all  cases  has  been 
to  reduce  the  energy  of  the  gas  at 
least  to  what  is  called  the  critical 


temperature  and  then  apply  press- 
ure, but  no  amount  of  pressure  will 
liquify  a  gas  unless  it  is  first  re- 
duced to  the  critical  temperature. 
This  matter  of  temperature  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
subject  of  meteorology.  Rains, 
winds,  cyclones,  hail,  lightning;, 
evaporation,     prolonged     thunder, 


mirage,  ventilation,  and  dew  de- 
pend on  conditions  of  temperature. 
Every  school  should  do  some- 
thing with  the  thermometer  in  the 
study  of  air.  A  very  simple  and 
cheap  form  is  shown  in  Fig,  i. 
This  thermometer  costs  25  cents. 
Loose  the  cleats,  lift  the  thermom- 
eter out  of  the  frame,  and  cut  off 
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the  lower  part  oJ  the  frame  from  o° 
down.  Then  fasten  the  thermome- 
ter in  place  again  and  you  have  an 
instrument  which  will  be  conven- 
ient for  illustrating  not  only  our 
present  subject,  but  others,  such  as 
taking  heat  of  the  body  or  boiling 
point  of  liquids.  Having  our  ther- 
mometer let  us  try  to  answer  this 
question,  — -  What  change  of  tem- 
perature occurs  when  air  expands? 
Into  the  bras^  cylinder  in  Fig.  2 


pump  or  bicycle  pump,  and  place 
the  thermometer  as  shown.  Now 
ii  the  stop-cock  is  turned  the  air 
rushes  out  and  the  thermometer 
shows  a  sudden  and  very  decided 
fzU  of  temperature.  If  this  appara- 
tus is  not  at  hand,  let  the  air  escape 
horn  a  well  filled  bicycle  tire  upon 
tile  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  the 
same    results     will    be    observed. 


Whenever  a  gas  expands  it  be- 
comes cooler  and  will  take  heat 
from  the  surrounding  objects  if 
they  are  at  a  higher  temperature. 
This  phenomenon  should  be  clearly 
understood  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  rain-tall.  Three  causes  may 
be  assigned  for  rain 

First,  air  laden  with  water  vapor 
may  come  in  contact  with  cooler 
bodies  and  produce  copious  rains, 
as  in  mountains. 

Second,  cold  currents  of  air  may 
mingle  with  warmer  ones  and  pro- 
duce some  rain  though  the  chief 
effect  of  this  is  in  the  formation  of 
clouds. 

Third,  by  the  upward  movement, 
called  adiabatic,  the  air  moves  into 
a  region  of  less  oressure  and  so 
expands  and  becomes  cool  enough 
to  precipitate  part  of  its  mcristure. 

Mr.  Tripler  has  made  use  of  this 
very  principle  in  liquifying  the  air 
itself.  By  use  of  powerful  pumps 
he  compresses  air  into  receivers 
from  which  it  can  escape  by  a  small 
orifice  into  a  second  receiver,  and 
thence  into  a  third  when  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  to  about  320° 
below  zero,  when,  with  the  help  of 
pressure  from  the  engines,  800 
cubic  feet  of  air  is  compressed  into 
one,  and  the  air  is  now  a  liquid 
form. 

A  given  volume  of  air  is  very 
sensitive  to  any  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  this  can  be  nicely  shown 
bv  the  simple  apparatus  represented 
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in  Fig.  3.  Fasten  two  bottles  upon 
the  board  with  wax  and  bend  a 
glass  tube  as  shown,  putting  a  lit- 
tle ink  into  the  lower  bend  for  in- 
dicator. Bore  the  corks  and  boil 
them  till  soft,  then  press  firmly  into 
place.  They  must  fit  airtight.  Now 
i'  one  bottle  be  grasped  by  the 
liand,  even  this  amount  of  heat  will 
drive  the  ink  toward  the  other  bot- 
tle and  we  have  the  principle  of  the 


differential  thermometer.  Through 
a  wide  range  of  temperature  air 
expands  ^i,-^  of  its  volume  for  every 
rise  of  1"  centigrade  or  ^Jj  for  ev- 
ery degree  Fahrenheit. 

One  of  these  bottles  should  be 
painted  a  dead  black  to  illustrate 
the  principle  that  a  black  body  will 
absorb  heat  much  better  than  a 
bright  polished  one. 

We  might  infer  from  the  way  we 
hear  some  people  talk,  that  we  were 


living  on  the  outside  of  the  earth. 
A  little  thought,  however,  will  con- 
vince us  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  we  are  moving  about  on  the 
bottom  of  a  great  aerial  ocean  just 
as  truly  as  are  the  dwellers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  outside  of 
the  earth  is  many  miles  above  our 
heads  (about  50  ms.)  and  beyond 
that,  whatever  there  is,  is  so  very  at- 
tenuated that  we  experience  no  per- 
ceptible resistance  as  we  dash  on 
at  the  rate  of  18,5  miles  per  second 
in  our  great  trip  around  the  sun. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  air 
is  our  place  of  existence,  and  we 
cannot  live  outside  of  it  nor  in  any 
other  medium,  any  more  than  a 
fish  can  live  out  of  water;  and  just 
as  we  may  sit  on  the  banks  at  the 
bottom  of  our  air  ocean  and  cast 
our  hooks  into  the  water  to  lure 
the  fish  from  the  only  medium  in 
which  they  can  live,  so  we  can  im- 
agine some  being  seated  at  the  up- 
per limits  of  our  ocean  of  air,  and  if 
he  would  cast  down  a  hook  bated 
with  gold  dollars,  he  would  no 
doubt  land  many  a  shark  upon  his 
ethereal  shores. 

Air  is  not  so  thin  and  light  as  we 
sometimes  think.  True  we  move 
about  in  it  very  easily,  and  as  we 
walk  along  on  a  calm  day  it  opens 
before  us  and  closes  behind  us  so 
quietly  that  we  are  hardly  con- 
scious of  its  presence;  but  once  in 
a  while  we  are  made  to  realize  its 
awful  power  wlien  in  motion.  On 
September  10,  1898,  at  St.  Vincent, 
an  island  of  West  Indies,  nine  vil- 
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lages  were  destroyed,  plantations 
were  obliterated,  300  lives  were  lost, 
wrecks  of  vessels  strewed  the  shore. 
and  20,000  people  were  left  home- 
less. 

That  a  body  m  motion  may 
bring  about  such  woeful  devasta- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  it  possess 
not  cMily  motion  but  also  that  other 
element  of  kinetic  energy,  viz., 
mass,  or  weight  Air  has  been  very 
accurately  weighed  but  it  is  exact 
enough  for  most  purposes  to  say 
that  thirteen  cubic  feet  of  atr  at  sea 
level  and  at  freezing  temperature 
will  w«gh  one  pound.  Or,  in  sci- 
entific terms,  13  cu.  ft.  of  air  at  o"  C. 
and  760  "  ">  pressure  weighs  one 
pound. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  air, 
then,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
must  be  very  considerable.  At  sea 
level  it  presses  14.7  lbs,  on  every 
fq.  in.  or  1033.3  %■  on  every  sq.  cm. 
But  air  is  very  compressible;  if  a 
cubic  inch  of  it  is  confined  and  sub- 
jected to  another  14,7  pounds  be- 
side the  one  already  upon  it,  it  will 
be  only  i  of  a  cubic  inch  in  volume, 
while  water  put  under  the  same 
conditions  will  contract  only  .ooooj 
of  its  volume  and  so  water  is  prac- 
tically the  same  density  100  feet  be- 
neath the  surface  as  it  is  at  the  sur- 
face. This  seems  to  be  commonly 
misunderstood,  judging  from  re- 
marks we  frequently  hear  about 
divers. 

The  air  must  be  much  denser, 
then,  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
in  deep  valleys  than  it  is  at  moun- 


tsin  tops.  This  we  have  tried  to 
represent  by  A,  Fig.  4,  which  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  layers  ol 
loose  goods.  The  lower  ones  con- 
tain the  same  mass  as  those  above 
but  are  compressed  into  smaller 
space  by  the  layers  above.  The 
strata  of  water  could  be  represented 
by  the  boxes  in  the  same  Fig. 

The  instrument  used  to  measure 
air  pressure  is  called  a  barometer 


and  is  so  easily  constructed  that  in 
almost  any  school  some  pupil  will 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  make 
one.  A  glass  tube  about  36  inches 
long  and  \  in.  bore  can  be  had 
through  your  druggist  for  a  few 
cents.  Heat  this  near  one  end  .and 
pull  the  end  off  thus  closing  one 
end  of  the  tube.  The  heating  must 
be  done  by  an  alcohol  lamp  which 
need  be  only  an  ordinax)'  small 
house  lamp,  washed  clean  of  oil  and 
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having  a  new  wick  and  alcohol 
used  instead  of  oil.  Wood  alcohol 
can  be  used  at  half  the  expense  oi 
grain  alcohol. 

Now  with  a  medicine  dropper  in- 
sert enough  mercury  into  the  tube 
A,  Fig.  5,  to  fill  it  to  a  height  of 
one  inch.  Tlien  hold  the  tube  at 
an  angle  of  45°  degrees  and  bail 
that  much  mercury  in  the  lube  until 
all  air  and  water  are  driven  out. 


Then  put  in  another  inch  of  mer- 
cury and  boil  it,  and  so  continue 
carefully  and  patiently  until  the  tube 
in  full,  when  the  whole  tube  should 
liave  a  mirrorlike  appearance.  Now 
a  frame  should  be  prepared  some- 
thing like  B,  Fig.  5,  and  a  small 
bottle  D  partly  filled  with  mercury. 
The  next  operation  is  to  invert  the 
tube  filled  with  mercury  and  place 
the  open  end  beneath  the  mercury 
in  the  bottle  without  letting  any  air 


into  the  tube.  This  can  be  easily 
done  by  holding  a  strip  of  thin 
leather  or  chamois  stretched  tight 
over  the  end  of  the  tube  and  then, 
inverting  it,  plunge  leather  and  all 
beneath  the  mercury  in  the  bottle. 
Now  gently  draw  the  leather  strip 
away,  set  all  very  carefully  into  the 
frame  and  it  is  ready  to  hang  upon 
the  wall.  It  this  work  has  been 
done  thoroughly  the  instrument 
will  give  splendid  results  and  the 
maker  will  have  learned  some  valu- 
able lessons  which  are  not  found  in 
books. 

The  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  bottle  to  the 
point  where  it  stands  in  the  tube 
can  be  marked  on  the  frame  and 
half-inch  marks  made  above  and 
below  it.  The  only  considerable 
expense  will  be  the  mercury.  It 
will  take  about  one  pound  at  a  cost 
of  about  one  dollar,  but  it  will  pay 
in  satisfaction  to  pupil  who  makes 
it  and  to  his  parents  and  in  what  it 
will  foretell  of  coming  winds  and 
rains. 

The  tube  C  may  be  purchased 
all  ready  for  the  mercury  at  a  rate 
of  about  75  cents. 

Now  if  this  instrument  were  car- 
ried up  a  mountain  the  mercury 
would  fall  as  we  would  ascend  and 
every  fall  of  2.68  cm.  would  indi- 
cate an  ascent  of  295  meters.  So  it 
could  be,  and  is,  used  to  find  height 
above  sea  level.  Also  if  we  would 
heat  some  pure  water  at  this  height 
we  would  find  that  it  would  boil  at 
1°   C.   lower  than   at  the  starting 
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point.  Hence  this  means  of  deter- 
mining the  heig4)t  of  mountains  is 
preferred  by  some.  Instead  of  the 
barometer,  take  the  thermometer 
along,  boil  water  at  various  points 
and  for  every  degree  below  lOo"  C. 
count  29s  meters,  e.  g,  on  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Andes  water  boils 
at  88°  C,  how  high  is  it? 
100°  —  88  —  12°.  12  X  295  —  3,- 
540  meters. 

Air  always  contains  some  water 
rapor  though  the  amount  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
evaporation  in  the  tropics  from  the 
water  surface  would  lower  the  wa- 
ter about  90  inches  a  year,  but  in 
the  temperate  zones  only  about  30 
inches,  while  in  hot  desert  regions 
it  would  amount  to  150  inches  if 
the  water  were  constanly  supplied 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

There  is  considerable  water  in 
the  air  over  the  Sahara  but  it  holds 
only  -^  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
holding  so  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
take  water  instead  <A  give  it  out. 

A  cubic  meter  of  air  at  25°  C. 
will,  when  saturated,  hold  22  g.  of 
water.  So  that  if  your  school  room 
measures  about  40x30x10  feet 
and  the  temperature  is  "jy"  F.  it  can 
hold  in  the  air  as  water  vapor  about 
three  gallons  of  water. 

A  simple  piece  of  apparatus  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6  will  give  pupils 
some  idea  of  the  subject  and  how 
ii  depends  on  temperature  and  ex- 
tent of  surface.  It  is  similar  in 
principl'.-  trj  lae  Piche  evapori- 
meter,  and  consists  of  a  test  tube 


or  long  slender  bottle  tilled  with 
water  and  inverted  upon  a  disc  of 
blotting  paper  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar.  A  hole  is  made  through 
center  of  the  paper  so  that  air  can 
enter  as  the  water  runs  out.  Cal- 
culate the  area  of  the  paper  ex- 
posed, note  the  temperature  and 
the  time,  and  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion per  square  injch  can  be  approx- 
imately determined  for  these  con- 
ditions. 


TTie  air,  then,  is  the  outer  shell 
of  the  earth.  If  the  solid  liquid 
parts  of  the  earth  were  represented 
by  a  globe  100  feet  in  diameter,  the 
air  would  be  represented  by  a  layer 
half  inch  thick  over  the  globe.  Be- 
cause of  its  compressibihty  half  of 
all  the  air  is  between  sea  level  and 
points  3,6  miles  above.  There  is 
no  definite  upper  limit  to  the  air 
but  it  shades  off  into  space.    It  acts 
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as  a  huge  blanket  preventing  the 
lapid  radiation  of  heat.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  if  there  were  no  air 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  would 
be  325**  F.  below  zero.  It  is  the  me- 
dium in  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  SUCCESSFULLY  MUL- 
TIPLICATION AND  DIVISION  OF 
FRACTIONS. 

By  C.  L.  Starr. 

Why  in  the  multiplication  of  one 
fraction  by  another  do  we  multiply 
together  the  numerators  for  a  new 
numerator  and  the  denominators 
together  for  a  new  denominator? 
Why  in  division  of  fractions  do  we 
invert  the  divisor  and  multiply?  It 
is  needless  to  say  the  pupils,  and 
must  I  say  teachers,  are  many  who 
do  not  fully  understand  the  reasons 
therefor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  taken 
foo-  granted  that  the  pupil  has  been 
taught  and  made  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  denominator  shows 
the  division  of  the  unit  into  parts, 
and  that  the  numerator  shows  the 
number  of  parts  taken.  Now,  we 
will  consider  the  questions  in  a  way 
that  the  pupil  may  understand.  As 
multiplication  is  a  necessary  factor 
in  the  process  we  will  examine  it 
first.  Let 'us  take  for  example  the 
problem  J  x  f  =  ^  We  will  first 
consider  J  of  §. 

One-fourth  of  anything  will 
make  the  parts  only  \  as  large  as 
formerly.  Since  they  are  only  \ 
as  large,  there-  will  be  four  times  as 


many  parts.  Hence,  there  will  be 
4X3  parts  =  12  for  a  new  de- 
nominator, and  the  product  would 
be  3^. 

Three-fourths  on  account  of  its 
relative  value,  will  be  three  times 

as  much  or  1^  .  .'.  f  x  f  =  A- 
Hence,  we  write  the  common  rule 
"Multiply  together,  etc/'  If  any  of 
the  terms  contain  a  common  factor, 
as  in  the  above  problem,  it  may  be 
suppressed,  and  the  remaining  fac- 
tors multiplied  together;  or  if  pre- 
ferred, the  numerators  and  the  de- 
nominators may  be  multiplied  to- 
gether first,  and  the  result  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms. 

It  happens  more  frequently  that 
the  pupil  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  see 
why  the  divisor  is  inverted  in  di- 
vision of  fractions.  We  will  ex- 
amine this  question  next. 

The  common  reasons  given  in 
the  text-books  that  the  process  is 
"for  convenience,"  "to  find  how 
many  times  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  unity,"  etc.,  is  too  slow  and  an- 
cient for  our  modern  pupils.  Of 
course,  they  are  presumed  to  be 
well  grounded  in  the  processes  of 
multiplication  of  fractions. 

At  this  stage  it  is  best  to  proceed 
to  solve  some  simple  problems,  ig- 
noring the  text-book  rules  and  then 
draw  your  own  conclusions,  from 
which  similar  reasons  the  text-book 
rule  was  obtained.  Because  the 
rule  is  not  understood  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  there  is  something 
wrong  with  it.  Rules  are  usually 
condensed   forms  of  some   longer 
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operations  and  may  be-  applied 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
more  "conveniently." 

We  will  now  take  for  example 
the  problem  9  -^  f  =  ?  To  divide 
by  8  we  simply  take  J.  Hence,  in 
this  case,  if  we  were  to  write  it, 
we  could  have  the  form  J  of  9,  or 
J  X  9-  By  dividing  by  3  we  have 
divided  by  too  large  a  number,  be- 
cause the  divisor  is  %  or  the  fourth 
part  of  3.  Hence,  by  dividing  by  3 
alone  we  would  have  a  result  too 
small,  and  since  we  were  to  divide 
by  the  fourth  part  of  3,  or  J,  our 
result  would  be  four  times  too 
small.  Hence,  to  have  a  result  as 
large  as  required  we  must  take  four 
times  the  result  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  3.  In  dividing  by  3  the  form 
showed  our  result  i  X  9-  Hence, 
4  X  J  X  9  =  ¥  =  12,  result,  a 
compound  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions. 4  X  J  =  I-  I^  ow  i  we 
have  nothing  more  than  our  di- 
visor, },  inverted. 

Of  course  this  proves  true  for 
any  divisor  and  we  find  the  rule 
"for  convenience,"  etc.,  and  say 
"Invert  the  divisor  and  multiply  the 
terms  together."  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  say  we  invert  the  divisor  be- 
cause the  analysis  dictates  it. 

Another  method  is  to  reduce 
both  dividend  and  divisor  to  a 
common  denominator,  and  then  di- 
vide the  numerator  of  the  dividend 
by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor. 
We  will  take  for  example  the  prob- 
lem** Divide  f  byi." 


TheC.  D.  is6.  iJ  are  f  \=\. 
\  are  contained  in  ^  as  often  as  3 
is  contained  in  4,  which  is  %  times 
=  1  J.  Hence  we  see  from  this  so- 
lution that  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
vert the  divisor,  which  conclusion 
holds  true  in  any  case. 

I  would  advise  all  students  and 
teachers  to  procure  copies  of 
Brooks's  Higher  Arith.,  Greenleaf  s 
Nat'l.  Arith.,  Dubb's  Mental,  Stod- 
dard's Mental,  Royer's  Higher 
Mental,,  Williams  and  Roger's 
Com.  Arith.,  and  The  New  Arith- 
metic. 

A  good  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  Plymouth  Rock  of 
education. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 

BIRTHDAYS  OF  LINCOLN  AND 

WASHINGTON. 

By  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  follow- 
ing programs  I  have  tried  to  fur- 
nish such  an  outline  of  work  as 
will  answer  to  the  needs  of  an  un- 
graded school.  But  from  it  may 
be  taken  something  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  city  schools.  Gfam- 
mar  grades  or  high  schools  may 
supplement  their  work  by  drawing 
from  the  programs  published  in  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary, 1896.  Quotations  from  Lin- 
coln and  from  other  great  Amer- 
icans are  given  there. 

Those  not  having  city  libraries 
to  consult  either  for  the  study  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  Lincoln  and 
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Washington  this  month  or  for  ma- 
terial for  their  public  celebrations 
in  honor  of  these  great  men,  should 
call  upon  the  State  Library  for  as- 
sistance. Librarian  Galbreath  is 
never  happier  than  when  helping 
education  by  means  of  the  travel- 
ing library. 

For  the  little  selection  "A  Fourth 
of  July  Record,"  I  should  suggest 
cutting  squares  of  white  pasteboard 
and  putting  the  figures  on  them  in 
bright  red.  These  little  squares 
should  be  put  on  as  a  breast-plate. 
They  can  be  kept  in  place  by  put- 
ting a  cord  or  narrow  ribbon 
through  the  two  upper  comers  and 
slipping  it  around  the  neck. 

Let  the  children  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  decorating  the  schoolroom 
for  the  celebration.  Where  it  is  not 
deemed  best  to  observe  two  differ- 
ent public  days  in  the  same  month, 
combine  the  exercises  in  honor  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington. 

Program  for  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
February  12. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
•     couth. 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
who  would  keep  abreast  of 
truth.  —  Lowell, 

Song  —  America  —  School. 

Selection  —  Freedom.  Qames 
Russell  Lowell.) 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln. 
(This  may  be  a  paper  written  by 
one  of  the  older  pupils  or  it  may 
consist  of  the  giving  of  facts  by  a 
number  of  pupils  of  various  ages.; 


In  place  of  this  exercise  may  be 
substituted  the  following: 

Readings.  —  Boyhood  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Lincoln  at  School. 
His  First  Dollar.  Lincoln  the  Rail 
Splitter.    Lincoln  as  President. 

(These  selections  are  in  Wilson's 
History  Reader  for  Elementary 
schools,  and  can  be  read  by  the 
younger  pupils.) 

At  close  of  readings  the  school 
may  recite, 

"Who  can  be  what  he  was  to  the 
people, 

What  he  was  to  the  State? 
Shall  the  a^es  bring  us  another 

As  good  and  as  great?" 

Declamation  —  Extract  from 
Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address. 
(Open  Sesame,  v.  2,  p.  lo-ii.  This 
may  also  be  found  in  Representa- 
tive American  Orations,  and  in 
various  other  collections  of 
speeches.) 

Song  —  "There  are  Many  Flags 
of  Many  Lands"  —  Younger  Pu- 
pils. (From  Child's  Song  Book, 
published  by  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) 

Declamation  —  Lincoln's  Speech 
at  Gettysburg.  (To  be  found  in 
Open  Sesame,  v.  2,  p.  8-9;  in 
Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  v.  6, 
P-  343;  in  Gordon's  Patriotism  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  p.  90;  in  Car- 
rington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriot- 
ism, p.  299;  and  elsewhere.) 

Selection  —  The  Patriot  Presi- 
dent. (Extract  from  Mark  Lemon's 
Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the 
London  "Punch,"  given  in  Carring- 
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ton's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism, 

p.  I74-) 

Quotations  from  Lincoln  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  school. 

Declamation  —  Extract  from 
Bishop  John  P.  Newman's  Address 
on  Abraham  Lincoln.  (In  Carring- 
ton's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism, 
p.  317-19.  The  declamation  may  be 
recited  by  three  pupils.  It  is  too 
long  for  one,  but  it  is  so  very  elo- 
quent that  it  ought  to  be  given 
wherever  there  are  older  pupils.) 

Selection  —  O  Captain!  My 
Captain!  (In  Walt  Whitman's 
Poems;  in  Patriotism  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  p.  93;  in  Open  Sesame,  v. 
3.  p.  163-4;  in  Norton's  Heart  of 
Oak  Books,  v.  6,  p.  342;  in  Bran- 
der  Matthews's  Poems  of  American 
Patriotism.) 

Entire  school  at  the  close  of  this 
selection,  recites  from  Lowell's 
noble  tribute  in  Commemoration 
Ode  the  lines  beginning  '*Great 
captains,"  and  ending  with  "the 
first  American." 

Song  —  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Repubhc  —  School. 

Program  for  Washington's  Birth- 
day, February  22. 

Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there 

is  but  one — 
Who  was  all  this,  and  ours,  and  all 

men's  —  Washington. 
—  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Song  —  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner —  School. 

Selection  —  Crown  Qur  Wash- 
ington.    (From  a  poem  by  Heze 
kiah  Butterworth,  in  Youth's  Com- 


panion, February,  18Q4.  To  be 
found  in  Carrington's  Beacon 
Lififhts  of  Patriotism.) 

Declamation  —  Washington,  a 
Model  for  Youth.  (Timothy 
Dwight.)  (In  Carrington's  B.  L 
of  P.,  p.  126.)  • 

Selection  — .  Ode  for  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.     (O.  W.  Holmes.) 

Paper  —  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
George  Washington. 

In  place  of  this  exercise  may  be 
substituted  the  following:  — 

Readings  /  by  Younger  Pupils 
from  Wilson's  History  Reader  for 
Elementary  Schools;  from  Eggles- 
ton's  A  First  Book  in  American 
History;  from  Mara  L.  Pratt's 
American  History  Stories,  v.  i. 

Selection  —  Seventy-Six.  (Wil- 
liam Cullen  Brvant.) 

Song  —  Hail  Columbia,  Happy 
Land!  —  School.  (In  this  be  sure 
to  sing  the  Washington  stanza.) 

Declamation  —  Liberty  and  Or- 
der. (From  an  address  of  George 
Washington's,  to  be  found  in  Gor- 
don's Patriotism  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  p.  31.) 

Recitation  by  Ten  Little  Ones  — 
A  Fourth  of  July  Record.  (Lilian 
Dynevor  Rice.)  (St.  Nicholas,  July, 
1887.) 

'  ( k  ction  —  The  Little  Black- 
Eyed  Rebel.  (Will  Carleton.)  (In 
Young  Folks'  Centennial  Rhymes, 
and  in  Brander  Matthews's  Poems 
of  American  Patriotism.) 

Recitation  by  Four  Children  — 
Mount  Vernon,  the  Home  of 
Washington.     (In  Carrington's  B. 
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L.  of  P.,  p.  133.  In  this  recitation 
1  should  have  the  stanzas  describ- 
ing the  Man,  the  Soldier,  the  Hero, 
the  Statesman,  recited  by  four  dif- 
ferent children  and  then  have  the 
four  recite  in  concert  the  conclud- 
ing  stanza.) 

Declamation  — "Men  whose  lives 
are  a  glorious  service."  (George 
William  Curtis.)  (In  an  Address 
on  James  Russell  Lowell,  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers;  given 
also  in  Ohio  Exiucational  Monthly, 
February,  1896.) 

Hymn  —  America  —  School. 


1 
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AiFOURTH  OF  JULY  RECORD. 

By  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

was  a  wide-awake  little  boy 
Who  rose  at  the  break  of  day; 

were  the   minutes   he   took   to 

dress, 
Then  he  was  off  and  away. 

were  his  leaps  when  he  cleared 
the  stairs, 
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Although  they  were  steep  and 
high; 

was  the  number  which  caused 

his  haste. 
Because  it  was  Fourth  of  July! 

were  his  pennies  which  went  to 

buy 
A  package  of  crackers  red; 

were  the  matches  which  touched 

them  off, 
And  then  —  he  was  back  in  bed. 

big  patches  he  had  to  wear 
To  cure  his  fractures  sore; 

were  the  visits  the  doctor  made 
Before  he  was  whole  once  more. 

were  the  dolorous  days  he  spent 
In  sorrow  and  pain;   but  then, 

are  the  seconds   he'll  stop   to 

think 
Before  he  does  it  again. 

—  Si.  Nicholas. 
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American  Primary  Teacher Boston,  Mass. 

Aaerican  School  Board  Journal 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AsKricsn  Journal  of  Education.  .St.  I/>uis,  Mo. 

Cuisda  Teacher Toronto,  Canada. 

Colorado  School  Journal Denver,  Colo. 

Sdncation Boston ,  Mass. 

BdscationalNews Newark,  DeL 


Florida  School  Exponent Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Indiana  School  Journal Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IntersUte  Review Danville,  111. 

Kindergarten  Review Springfield,  Mass. 

Michigan  Moderator I,ansing,  Mich. 

Midland  Schools Des  Moines,  la. 

Missouri  School  Journal Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education. . . . 

Boston,  Mass. 
News  and  Practical  Educator.  .Taylorsville,  III. 

Northwestern  Monthly I^incoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal I«ancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  Educator Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School NewYork,N.Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  HI. 

School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.Y. 

School  Education Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.Y. 

Southern  Schools I,exington,  Ky. 

Teachers'  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educatioi^. Madison,  Wis. 

Next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  June  20-22, 
1899.  Address  all  communications 
regarding  it  to  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins, 
Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, N.  E.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Feb.  21-23,  1899. 


State  Association,  Put-in-Bay, 
June  27-29,  1899. 


N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July 
11-14,  1899.  

""The  On-Timers'  Tribe  MataUy  is 
the  name  of  a  new  Denver  publi- 
cation.   Its  object  is  to  preach  the 
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evils  of  tardiness,  and  the  blessings 
of  punctuality.  There  is  certainly 
need  of  missionary  work  both  home 

and  foreign  in  this  particular. 


In  this  number  will  be  found  the 
questions  used  at  the  last  State  Ex- 
amination. The  interest  in  such 
material  is  greatly  diminished  after 
it  has  been  used  once,  but  we  print 
them  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  who  are  al- 
ways anxious  to  study  the  charac- 
ter of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
State  Board.  It  is  now  in  order  for 
some  one  who  has  never  tried  to 
pass  and  who  would  probably  fail 
if  the  trial  was  made,  to  tell  how 
easy  the  test  is. 


Keynotes  of  Education  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  book  recently 
published  by  E.  S.  Wilson  of  the 
Ironton  Register.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  con- 
tains nine  addresses  delivered  with- 
in the  past  few  years  by  the  author, 
on  different  educational  topics. 
The  ethical  side  of  life  and  educa- 
tion is  emphasized  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  contents  is  uplifting. 
The  price  is  onlv  60  cents,  post- 
paid —  within  the  reach  of  teachers 
who  will  find  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  libraries. 


Dr.  Samuel  Findley  from 
whom  we  purchased  the  Monthly 
four  years  ago,  has  again  entered 
the  editorial  field  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Home  and  School  which 
is  to  be  issued  monthly  from  Akron, 
Ohio.  We  learn  from  the  first 
number  that  the  new  paper  "will 
not  be  the  organ  of  any  association, 
society  or  class,"  and  that  "one  of 
its  aims  will  be  to  bring  the  home 
and  school  into  closer  relation." 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor. 
Prof.  L.  M.  Sniff,  president  of  the 
Tri-State  Normal  College,  Angola, 
Ind.,  has  the  following  to  say  re- 
garding Dr.  E.  E.  White's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January 
Monthly: 

"I  have  just  read  Dr.  White's 
article  headed  "Unpedagogical  De- 
vices" in  the  January  number. 
Now  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  this  very  practical  ap- 
plication of  psychology.  It  is 
wholesome.  Why,  if  all  of  our  g^eat 
psychologists  would  just  condescend 
to  explain  to  us  how  their  tre- 
mendous thoughts  might  take  form 
in  applicatioyiy  then  we  would  not  be 
afflicted  with  such  methods  as  he 
describes.  No  subject  is  so  badly 
taught  as  Arithmetic,  and  here 
comes  Dr.  White,  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  mathematics,  with  a 
keen  application   of  psychological 
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principles.       Read    it  —  Read    it 


again 


» 


Of  course  no  one  will  forget  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
to  be  held  in  Columbus,  February 
21  to  23,  1899.  No  Ohio  super- 
intendent can  afford  to  think  of 
missing  such  a  meeting,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  teachers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time.  The  program 
which  is  now  complete,  remains 
practically  as  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary Monthly.  The  railroads 
have  announced  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  the  round  trip  in  the  West- 
era  and  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tions. President  E.  H.  Mark  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  deserves  a  success- 
ful meeting  on  account  of  the  hard 
work  he  has  done,  and  since  he  is 
an  Ohio  boy,  we  feel  safe  in  guar- 
anteeing him  a  most  cordial  recep 
tion  when  he  takes  charge  of  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  where 
he  did  his  work  as  a  student,  and 
after  his  graduation  from  O.  S.  U., 
remained  for  a  time  as  an  assistant 
to  Dr.  T.  C  Menhall  whose  address 
to  be  delivered  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  23,  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  so  much  pleasure  by 
all  In  this  connection  special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  announce- 


ment in  this  issue  of  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  School 
Boards  to  be  held  February  23  and 
24.  The  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion following  so  closely  the  Depart 
ment  of  Superintendence,  will  give 
additional  interest  to  the  work  of 
both.  The  week  of  February  21 
to  25  will  be  an  important  one  edu- 
cationally to  Ohio.  Come,  and 
join  in  the  deliberations,  both  get- 
ting and  giving  good. 


The  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society  is  doing  a  ser- 
vice for  the  people  of  the  state  the 
value  of  which  can  not  be  esti- 
mated. The  publication  of  the  doc- 
uments of  the  Society  was  begun 
in  the  form  of  a  quarterly  in  1885. 
These  were  issued  at  irregular  in- 
tervals until  sufficient  material  had 
accumulated  to  produce  three  vol- 
umes. Since  that  time,  three  addi- 
tional volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished, making  six  in  all.  The 
great  demand  for  these  books  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  two  edi- 
tions of  the  first  three  volumes  have 
already  been  issued,  and  a  third 
issue  will  have  to  be  made  soon. 
As  the  Centennial  approaches, 
there  will  undoubtedlv  be  renewed 
interest  in  Ohio  history,  and  all 
teachers  and  superintendents  who 
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can  afford  it,  would  do  well  to  join 
the  Society  and  thereby  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  secure  all  the 
publications  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  to  the  members.  The  annual 
membership  fee  is  $3.00.  All  com- 
munications relative  to  the  work  of 
the  Society  should  be  addressed  to 
E.  O.  Randall,  Secretary,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The  past  few  years  have  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  teaching 
of  many  subjects.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  his- 
tory that  the  change  for  the  better 
has  been  most  marked.  Surely 
there  has  been  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  field.  In  the  best 
schools  there  is  no  longer  that 
slavish  attention  paid  to  the  mere 
memorizing  of  unimportant  details 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
work  done  in  these  branches  a  few 
years  since. 

In  this  department  as  in  all  oth- 
ers, the  live  teacher  can  find  many 
valuable  aids  in  better  text-books, 
more  accurate  maps,  and  especiall}; 
in  books  of  travel  written  in  charm- 
ing style  by  men  and  women  who 
have  repeatedly  visited  the  scenes 
they  so  graphically  describe,  and 
are,  therefore,  well  equipped  to 
give  to  the  study  of  geography  and 


history,  through  their  writings,  that 
interest  which  insures  thorough 
work,  and  which  can  be  aroused 
and  maintained  only  by  coming  in 
close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  habits  and  customs,  and 
their  surroundings  which  always 
contribute  so  much  to  the  character 
of  their  civilization. 

We  feel  that  we  are  doing  a 
favor  to  teachers  and  all  others  who 
are  interested  in  geography  and 
history,  and  the  best  aids  to  their 
study,  by  calling  special  attention 
to  the  Lectures  of  John  L.  Stod- 
dard now  complete  in  ten  volumes 
and  containing  his  entire  series  of 
thirty-three  lectures  which  give  in 
language  both  charming  and  in- 
structive the  finest  description  of 
the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
world,  of  the  life  of  the  people,  to- 
gether with  an  accurate  history  of 
the  different  nations,  and  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  leading  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  made  history. 
These  Lectures  were  delivered  to 
thousands  of  audiences  and  are 
now  published  in  beautiful  form  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
They  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  any  school  or 
teacher.  For  full  information  re- 
garding the  special  plan  of  distri- 
bution to  Ohio  teachers,  addresc 
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either  W.  I.  Squire,  800  Washing- 
ton St.,  Toledo,  or  L.  H.  Bulkley, 
18  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


All  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  sixteenth  graduating 
class  of  the  Columbus  Normal 
School  on  the  evening  of  January 
26,  enjoyed  a  rare  treat.  The  class 
numbered  forty-two  young  ladies, 
and  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram by  ten  who  gave  evidence  not 
only  of  scholastic  ability  and  peda- 
gogical training  but  also  of  a  clear, 
sympathetic  insight  into  "The  Child 
in  Life  and  in  Literature"  which 
was  the  theme  of  the  literary  exer- 
cises. 

The  request  made  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, that  a  second  supply  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  Rural  Schools"  be  print- 
ed for  free  distribution  in  Ohio, 
speaks  well  for  the  value  of  this 
report  and  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  rural  schools  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with 
them.  The  agitation  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  state  for  the 
past  six  years,  and  which  has  been 
belittled    by    some    who    seem    to 


think  that  legislation  of  a  manda- 
tory character  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  ideal  educa- 
tional conditions,  has  struck  at  the 
real  source  of  all  true  reform  — 
the  people  of  the  rural  districts 
•who  pay  for  the  schools  and  with 
whom  any  movement  to  better  their 
condition  must  originate.  In  this 
work  there  have  been  many  active 
agencies  but  none  more  efficient 
than  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve"  of  which  15,000  copies 
were  distributed  a  year  ago.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Governor 
Bushnell  and  the  Supervisor  of 
Printing,  Mr.  Hirsch,  have  both  en- 
dorsed the  request  for  another  issue 
and  that  Commissioner  Bonebrake 
will  soon  carry  it  into  execution. 


VIEWED  FROM  A  DISTANCE. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
since  I  made  a  sort  of  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  appearance  among  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  at 
Toledo,  the  same  being  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
venerable  bodv.  I  was  not  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  association ;  my 
first  meeting  was  in  1862  and  I  pre- 
sume I  was  invited  to  attend  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  as  a  sort  of  link, 
a  hitherto  missing  link,  it  may  be, 
between  the  old  layers  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone    and    the    giddy    youths 
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who  are  putting  on  the  finish  to- 
day. However  that  may  be,  I  had 
an  uncommonly  good  time  and  al- 
though I  walked  about  ven-  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  stranger  I 
could  not  prevent,  even  if  I  had  so 
desired,  a  decided  enlivening  of  my 
interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of 
my  native  state,  which  an  absence 
of  many  years  had  only  temporarily 
restrained. 

This  interest  has  been  maintained 
and,  in  fact,  magnified  during  the 
months  that  have  passed  since  the 
Toledo  meeting,  by  the  regular  ar- 
rival and  equally  regular  perusal  of 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Note  that  I  say  perusal,  which,  you 
will  find  by  consulting  your  Inter- 
national, means  **the  act  of  reading 
through  with  care."  I  often  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  teacher  in  Ohio 
who  "peruses"  his  Monthly,  more 
promptly  or  more  thoroughly  than 
I.  Why!  I  nearly  always  read  the 
advertisements  as  well  as  the  regu- 
lar text,  for  they,  also,  are  import- 
ant exponents  of  what  is  "going 
on."  The  very  first  one  tells  me 
that  the  Ohio  State  University  is 
''liberally  co-educational"  and  1 
wonder  just  what  that  means. 

Announcements  of  other  colleges 
interest  me  and  also  those  of  the 
various  Normal  Schools,  each  hav- 
ing the  most  healthful  location  and 
the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods, and  several  of  them  owning  up 
to  the  largest  attendance  of  stu- 
dents and  the  most  extensive 
courses  of  study.     I  am  impressed 


by  the  fact  that  for  $23.18  one  may 
secure  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks, 
board,  a  furnished  room  and  tui- 
tion in  the  "common  branches," 
and  I  resolve  that  when  my  time 
comes  to  "lay  off*  I  will  hunt  up 
this  beautiful  spot  and  tackle  the 
common  branches  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.  Then  I  become 
serious  and  I  recall  the  days  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  when 
the  thing  was  done  for  less  money. 
My  memory,  however,  has  lost  all 
hold  on  the  trials,  the  rigid  econ- 
omies, the  petty  irritations  incident 
to  this  experience,  and  it  is  charged 
only  with  the  delight  of  glorious 
opportunity,  the  enthusiasm  of  Am- 
bitious youth,  the  invigorating  as- 
sociation with  scholarly  men  and 
the  keen  pleasure  of  simply  learn- 
ing,  or  rather  of  learning  hozv  to 
learn.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil  for  a  young  man 
to  be  compelled  to  struggle  for  his 
living  and  learning  at  the  same 
time. 

On  other  pages  I  learn  what 
text-books  are  in  favor  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  what  cities  and  towns 
in  Ohio  have  adopted  certain  sys- 
tems of  "vertical  writing."  The  an- 
nouncement of  a  "Key  to  Harvey's 
Grammar"  catches  my  eye  and  I 
wonder  if  the  beloved  "Uncle 
Tom."  ever  dreamed  of  "locking 
up"  anything  between  the  covers  of 
that  famous  book.  I  note  with  in- 
terest that  this  "key"  is  published 
at  Alliance,  Ohio,  now  a  thriving 
city,  but  forty  years  ago  a  strug- 
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gling  and  straggling  village,  to 
which,  with  one  or  two  other 
"youngsters",  I  walked,  through 
seven  miles  of  such  mud  as  that  re- 
gion only  can  produce,  to  listen 
with  interest  and  profit  to  a  course 
of  lectures  by  James  A.  Garfield, 
then  president  of  Hiram  College, 
later,  of  the  United  States. 

But  these  things,  and  others  in 
the  advertising  columns  draw  me 
only  after  I  have  "perused"  the  reg- 
ular contents  of  the  journal,  as  fore- 
cast upon  the  cover  page.  With 
due  regard  to  all  the  other  good 
things  offered  and  the  good  people 
who  prepare  them,  I  think  I  am 
most  pleased  when  the  table  of  con- 
tents tells  me  that  my  old  and  dear 
friend  Venable  has  begun  Recol- 
lecting again.  My  dear  readers,  I 
am  richer  and  happier  and  more 
contented  than  most  of  you,  be- 
cause I  have  known  Venable  lon- 
ger than  most  of  you,  and  I  will 
not  allow  him  or  any  one,  for  that 
matter,  to  interpret  this  declaration 
in  any  way  other  than  as  it  was  in- 
tended. What  an  inspiration  his 
work  is,  to  all  that  is  refined  and  en- 
nobling I  —  The  charming  style  of 
his  composition,  the  clearness  and 
cleanness  of  his  expression,  his 
keen  poetical  insight  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  his  thought  and  feel- 
ing are  qualities  that  naturally  and 
necessarily  endear  him  to  his  fel- 
lows and  reflect  honor  upon  the 
profession  to  which  he  has  given 
his  life. 

But  I  am  almost,  if  not  quite  as 


much  delighted  with  the  contribu- 
tions  of  the  Associate  Editor,  Miss 
Sutherland.  There  is  a  subtle 
charm  in  her  writing  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  me  to  "let  go"  when 
I  have  once  begun  an  article,  even 
when  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  subject  about 
which  she  has  written.  Can  any 
body  else  give  such  an  account  of  a 
public  meeting  or  convention?  I 
fancy  her  reports  are  often  more 
valuable  and  perhaps  always  more 
interesting  than  the  convention  it- 
self. Her  advice  to  yoiing  teachers 
(  I  ought  to  have  said  other  young 
teachers  —  but  let  it  go  —  I  am  a 
thousand  miles  away,)  is,  in  many 
respects,  unapproachable  and  how 
useful  it  must  be  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  and  at>- 
preciate  it  during  the  beginnings  of 
their  professional  career. 

But  I  must  not  run  on  in  this 
way.  I  could  easily  name  many 
others  whose  more  or  less  frequent 
contributions  to  the  Monthly  give 
me  great  satisfaction.  If  the  editor 
will  allow  me  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  journal 
as  a  whole.  I  greatly  admire  its 
conservative  attitude  and  at  the 
same  time  its  readiness  to  accept 
whatever  is  promising  in  value,  not 
because  it  is  new  and  novel,  but  be- 
cause it  is  promising.  Indeed  I 
greatly  admire  the  general  spirit  of 
conservatism  which  evidently  pre- 
vails among  the  entire  body  of 
Ohio  teachers,  for  I  also  know  that 
nothing  really  worthy  has  escaped 
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their  attention.  All  of  this  and 
much  more  is  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  the  Educational  Monthly  and  I 
hope  the  teachers  of  the  state  un- 
derstand how  valuable  and  trust- 
worthy a  guide  it  is.  I  hope  this 
especially  of  the  young  teachers 
who  through  its  pages  may  come 
in  closer  touch  with  those  members 
of  the  "old  guard'*  still  remaining, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  win  and 
hold  for  Ohio  the  splendid  reputa- 
tion which  she  enjoys  in  educa- 
tional circles.  They  and  their  col- 
leagues now  gone,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  boast  that  while  the  school 
system  of  Ohio  is  and  long  has  been 
incomparably  bad,  in  her  schools, 
in  the  quality  and  results  of  teach- 
ing and  in  the  enthusiasm,  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  and  high  profes- 
sional standard  of  her  teachers,  she 
is  without  a  superior  and  almost 
without  a  peer. 

It  was  the  editor's  notion  that  I 
should  write  a  paper  on  our  dis- 
puted boundary  lines  and  you  see 
how  well  I  have  succeeded.  How- 
ever,  I  have  had  my  own  way  this 
time,  and  if  he  is  good  enough  to 
print  this  he  shall  have  his  next. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


€STHETIC  CULTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  Monthly:  —  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  what  you  said 
editorially  in  the  Monthly  for  De- 
cember, on  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  beautiful  surroundings  on 
the  growing  child,  and  the  extracts 


from  a  recently  published  article  in 
the  Independent  on  "What  Women 
Can  Do  for  the  Public  Schools,"  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  convic- 
tion that  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  JEs- 
thetic  Culture  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  recognized  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  natures  of 
the  child,  and  have  made  provision 
in  our  Course  of  Study  for  their 
development,  but  have  not  made  as 
ample  and  specific  provision  for  the 
aesthetic  nature;  and  yet  no 
thoug^ful  citizen  but  admits  the  im- 
portance of  this  element  in  educa- 
tion, and  at  once  recognizes  the 
value  of  aesthetic  culture  as  it  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  citizen,  in  better 
homes  in  city,  village  and  country; 
neater  and  better  kept  farms,  and 
places  of  business. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  what  is 
desirable  in  the  commonwealth  of 
the  next  generation  should  be  put 
into  the  schools  of  this.  Therefore 
the  schoolrooms,  where  children 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
impressive  lives,  should  not  only  be 
comfortable,  but  cheerful,  pleasant 
and  beautiful.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  and  contributing  to  the  aes- 
thetic nature  of  children  and  teach- 
ers the  lower  portion  of  the  win- 
dows may  be  provided  with  inex- 
pensive sash  curtains,  and  the  walls 
of  schoolrooms  adorned  with  pic- 
tures. 

In  the  selection  of  these  pictures 
two  ends  should  be  kept  constantly 
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in  view:  the  cultivation  of  the  aes- 
thetic nature,  and  the  valuable  les- 
sons that  may  be  taught  by  their 
use  in  imparting  instruction  in  Bi- 
ography, History  and  Literature. 
Therefore  portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women,  and  pictures  of 
historical  and  literary  scenes  should 
be  selected.  Not  only  these  but  en- 
gravings of  the  great  Art  Master- 
pieces may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
secured;  and  short  talks  upon  these 
by  the  teacher  may  result  in  awak- 
ening the  sleeping  soul  of  an  artist 
in  some  child  which  may  give  a 
trend  to  his  subsequent  life,  while 
the  aesthetic  nature  of  all  the  chil- 
dren will  thereby  be  cultivated. 

MEANS  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

As  to  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished —  how  the  necessary  funds 
be  procured,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  know  a  school  in  Ohio  where  the 
walls  of  the  schoolrooms  are 
adorned  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
large,  neatly  framed  pictures  in 
each  room,  from  funds  procured  in 
the  following  manner:  There  was 
inaugurated,  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  course,  a  systematic 
series  of  Public  Rhetorical  Enter- 
tainments growing  out  of  the  regu- 
lar, legitimate  school  work.  The 
primary  object  of  these  was  two- 
fold: to  give  pupils  systematic  and 
thorough  training  in  public  speak- 
ing, and  to  bring  the  citizens  and 
patrons  of  .the  schools  into  closer 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  community. 


From  the  beginning  these  proved 
to  be  very  popular,  and  fully  justi- 
fied their  inauguration.  The  plan 
was  to  have  each  grade,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  regular  weekly  liter- 
ary and  rhetorical  work,  once  dur- 
ing the  year,  prepare  a  program  of 
exercises  to  be  g^ven  in  the  hall  be- 
f6re  the  public.  It  was  understood 
that  the  mere  entertainment  feature 
was  to  be  kept  wholly  subordinate, 
and  that  the  culture  idea  was  to  be 
made  prominent. 

The  parents  of  the  children  on 
duty  were  admitted  by  compliment- 
ary tickets,  while  others  were 
charged  a  small  admission  of  ten 
cents,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  receipts  were  to  be  expended 
for  books,  maps,  charts  and  school- 
room decorations,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  might  directly 
benefit  the  schools.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  fhese  entertainments  and 
the  Annual  Commencements,  a 
sum  was  realized  amounting  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  more  than 
$3700.  Not  only  have  the  walls  of 
the  schoolrooms  been  decorated  as 
above,  but  many  of  the  rooms  have 
been  provided  with  pianos  or  or- 
gans, needful  apparatus,  maps  and 
charts;  and  in  each  room  was 
placed  a  library  case,  provided  in 
the  aggregate,  with  more  than  1300 
of  appropriately  selected  volumes. 

While  the  funds  received  from 
these  entertainments  have  added 
largely  to  the  equipment  of  the 
schools,  far  greater  benefits  have 
come    from    the    increased    edu- 
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cational  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  way  of  a 
better  preparation  of  the  young 
people  for  practical  life.  These  ap- 
pearances before  the  public  have 
developed  self-reliance,  the  ability 
to  be  at  ease  when  before  an  audi- 
ence, and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  public  speaking.  And 
in  this  country,  where  so  much  is 
done  through  public  meetings, 
some  such  provision  should  be 
made  in  our  system  of  education  to 
prepare  young  people  to  meet  these 
ccKiditions. 

In  conclusion  I  would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  of  children  by 
systematic  and  wisely  directed  ef- 
fort, and  would  say  that  where  there 
is  a  tw//,  there  will  be  found  a  way 
of  providing  the  means. 

W.  H.  Cole. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  following  call  for  the  second 
annual  convention  of  school  boards 
has  been  issued. 

Colimibus,  O.,  Jan.  20,  1899. 
The  Association  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
To  Boards  of  Education — About 
one  year  ago  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing of  members  of  school  boards 
was  held  in  Columbus,  in  which 
about  one  hundred  boards  of  edu- 
cation were  represented  by  one  or 
more  members;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  an  organization  was  effect- 


ed providing  for  officers  and  future 
meetings.  An  exchange  of  views 
was  had  on  a  large  number  of  ques-. 
tions  in  school  management, 
finances,  etc.,  of  common  interest  to 
all  boards  of  education.  The  inter- 
est taken  in  that  meeting  and  the 
profit  derived  therefrom,  warrant 
another  effort  on  that  line. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
association  has  decided  upon 
Thursday  and  Friday,  February  23 
and  24,  next,  as  the  time  for  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  this  meeting  each  local 
school  board  of  the  state  is  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  two  members. 

On  February  21,  22  and  23,  the 
department  of  superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  associa- 
tion will  be  in  session  in  Columbus. 
This  large  gathering  will  afford  re- 
duced railway  fares,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  hearing  many 
of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
the  country. 

Each  board  of  education  is  re- 
quested, upon  receipt  of  this  circu- 
lar, to  appoint  two  delegates  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  said  meet- 
ing. Please  take  prompt  action. 
An  interchange  on  these  particular 
matters  will  be  of  great  interest  and 
benefit  to  your  board. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives at  the  capitol  building, 
beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  Further  details  as  to  pro- 
gram, speakers,  topics,  etc.,  will  be 
given  through  the  press.    Please  see 
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that  your  local  press  is  informed  of 
this  meeting  of  the  association. 
Respectfully, 

Frank  Rathmell, 

Martin  A.  Gemuender, 

Secretary, 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  for  a  copy 
of  the  bound  volume  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  July.  It  contains  all  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  any  library.  The 
early  date  of  its  publication  adds 
greatly  to  its  interest  and  import- 
ance and  reflects  g^eat  credit  on  the 
^x)rk  and  management  of  Mr. 
Shepard  as  secretary. 

—  Edward  Truman  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  successful  teacher  in 
Geauga  and  Portage  counties, 
Ohio,  is  now  located  at  Kyle,  South 
Dakota,  where  he  is  teaching  in  an 
Indian  School. 

—  J.  W.  Scott  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Loudonville  schools 
writes  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  that 
while  his  health  is  not  improving  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  anticipated,  he 
still  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Ohio  in  due  time  and  take  up  again  . 
the  work  of  teaching,  in  which  he 
has  always  been  so  deeply  interest- 
ed. His  many  warm  friends  in 
Ohio  unite  their  prayers  with  his 


that  be  may  soon  regain  his  health 
and  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
home. 

—  Dr.  E.  E.  White  spent  twenty- 
two  weeks  in  1898  on  the  institute 
platform.  His  last  campaign  in- 
cluded eight  successive  weeks  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  England. 

—  The  second  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Miami  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Kyie 
building  at  Troy,  Saturday,  January 
7.  Notwithstanding  the  cold 
weather  quite  a  number  were  pres- 
ent. The  principal  features  of  the 
meeting  were  addresses  by  Prof. 
Pearson  of  Columbus,  and  Supt 
Hard  of  Bowling  Green,  O.  All 
who  heard  Prof.  Pearson  on 
''Teaching  Geography"  will  surely 
find  renewed  interest  in  this,  by 
some  teachers  considered,  a  dry 
subject.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Supt.  Hard's  lecture  on  "Ed- 
ible Mushrooms"  will  bring  many 
delectable  dishes  of  mushrooms  on 
tables  where  before  they  have  been 
strangers. 

—  On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  10, 
the  Central  School  Building,  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  We  are  informed  by  the 
principal,  E.  S.  Neeley,  that  the 
loss  is  about  $20,000  with  an  insur- 
ance of  $12,500.  The  loss  to  pu- 
pils is  about  $850  and  to  teachers, 
$150. 

—  We  are  glad  to  note  that  T. 
W.  Bookmyer  of  Sandusky  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
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Business  College  Teachers'  As- 
sociation which  met  recently  in 
Chicago.  This  is  a  well  merited 
recognition  of  an  excellent  man 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the  honor. 

—  Mrs.  Alice  White  De  Vol, 
daughter  of  Dr.  K  E.  White  of  Co- 
lumbus, gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  teaching  of  reading  and  Ut- 
crature,  in  the  FrankUn  County, 
Pa.,  institute,  Dec.  20-25,  ^898. 
Her  work  was  successful,  indicating 
fine  ability  as  an  instructor. 

—  The  Second  Quarterly  Session 
of  the  Hancock  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  McComb,  O., 
Jan.  14.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  rain 
and  wellnigh  impassible  roads, 
there  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
attendance.  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller  of 
Lima,  gave  a  very  instructive  ad- 
dress on  "The  Four  Great  Sources 
of  Geographical  Knowledge,"  the 
first  of  which  was,  "Operations  of 
War^;  second,  "Commerce";  third, 
''Missionaries  and  Pilgrimages"; 
and  fourth,  "Study  of  Subject  for  its 
Own  Sake."  Supt.  Miller  also  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg," 
illustrating  the  same  with  maps  of 
the  battlefield,  giving  the  position 
of  the  opposing  forces.  In  the  after- 
noon J.  F.  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
Findlay  High  School,  read  a  paper 
on  "What  Should  the  Public 
School  Accomplish?'"  The  rest  of 
the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Round  Table  Topics." 

—  The  Executive  Committee  of 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School 


Examiners  submits  the  following 
financial  report:  — 

RBCBIPTS. 

Received  from  membership  fees.  $11  25 

BXPBNSES. 

Paid  State  Commissioner  for  post- 
age      $2  00 

Paid  Sup't.  Dickey,  our 
proportion  of  his  ex- 
penses for  securing  R. 
R.   rates 4  00 

Incidental  expenses  of 
Committee,  (stationery, 
postage,  etc.) 5  25 

Total  Expenses $11  25 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Horace  A.  Stokes, 

Treasurer. 

—  The  Willoughby  Public 
Schools  under  the  supervision  of  S. 
D.  Shankland,  have  issued  a  new 
Manual,  and  Course  of  Study  to- 
gether with  Reading  Lists  for  the 
High  School. 

—  Irish's  American  and  British 
Authors  has  recently  been  adopted 
in  Ashland  College,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
and  Mt.  Hope  College,  Rogers, 
Ohio. 

—  Prof.  Willis  Boughton  of  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  has  been  grant- 
ed a  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
niainder  of  the  year  to  enable  him 
to  accept  the  call  to  teach  English 
in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  position  up- 
on which  he  enters,  Feb.  i,  pays  a 
better  salary  than  the  one  in  the 
University,  and  furnishes  to  Prof. 
Boughton  an  opportunity  which  he 
has  long  coveted  to  do  certain  re- 
search work  in  the  libraries  of  New 
York  City. 
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—  An  Outline  of  Institute  Work 
for  Greenwich  township,  Huron 
county,  prepared  by  Supt.  J.  A. 
Cummins,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Allen, 
and  Miss  Edna  Washburn,  is  being 
carried  out  with  great  benefit  to  the 
teachers  of  that  locality. 

—  The  Four  County  Teachers' 
Association  (Crawford,  Marion, 
Morrow,  and  Richland)  will  hold  its 
third  annual  session  at  Mansfield, 
Feb.-  II,  1899.  Principal  D.  C. 
Meek  of  the  Mansfield  high  school 
is  president  and  a  fine  program  has 
been  arranged.  The  annual  address 
will  be  delivered  by  President 
James  H.  Canfield,  O.  S.  U.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

—  The  Jefferson  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  in  Steuben- 
ville,  Jan.  14,  Prof.  C.  E.  Oliver, 
president,  and  Miss  Georgie  Lig- 
gett, secretary.  The  forenoon  was 
taken  up  in  discussing  "A  System 
of  Grading  for  Country  Schools," 
"Reading  and  Literature  in  the 
Reading  Lesson."  Teachers  en- 
tered into  the  discussion  with  great 
interest.  In  the  afternoon.  Rev.  J. 
Buchanan  gave  some  reminiscences 
of  his  thirty-five  years  as  c6unty 
school  examiner,  having  had  in  that 
period  between  ten  and  twelve 
thousand  applications  for  certifi- 
cates. He  compared  the  present 
Avith  the  early  part  of  his  offi.cial 
career,  making  the  exercise  quite 
interesting.  During  his  career  he 
has  missed  but  three  examinations. 
He  also  gave  an  outline  of  the 
County  Institutes,  over  which   he 


has  presided  most  of  the  time.  Mr, 
Buchanan  was  requested  to  print 
his  paper,  but  whether  he  will  or 
not,  has  not  transpired. 

—  Supt.  J.  G.  Crabbe  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  an  Oliio  boy,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Teachers'  Association.  We  con- 
gratulate both  Supt.  Crabbe  and  the 
Association. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Physical  Geography."  By  Wil- 
Uam  Morris  Davis,  Professor  of 
Physical  Geography  in  Harvard 
University  assisted  by  William 
Henry  Snyder,  Master  in  Science 
in  Worcester  Academy.  We  note  an 
absence  of  technical  terms,  a  simple 
presentation  of  geological  pro- 
cesses, and  particular  emphasis  to 
physiographic  forms.  Mailing 
price,  $1.40. 

"Heroes  of  the  Middle  West" 
By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
The  book  brings  within  the  g^asp 
of  young  minds  much  material 
gathered  from  Parkman,  Shea, 
Joutel,  Hennepin,  Monette  and  oth- 
ers.   Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

"Bird  World."  By  J.  H.  Stick- 
ney  assisted  by  Ralph  Hoffman.  A 
Bird  Book  for  Children.  Mailing 
price,  70  cents. 

"Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  John  B.  Dunbar,  Ph. 
D..  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
Mailing  price,  75  cents. 

"Seed  Dispersal."  By  W.  J.  Beal, 
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M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Forestry,  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  This  little  volume 
will  prove  very  helpful  to  young 
botanists  and  teachers.  Mailing 
price,  40  cents. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"A  Study  of  a  Child."  by  Louise 
E.  Hogan.  The  book  has  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  entertaining 
the  general  reader,  and  to  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  practical  methods  of 
study.  It  is  illustrated  with  over 
500  original  drawings  by  the  child. 


Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co..  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and 
Other  Poems."  By  Lord  Byron 
with  biographical  sketch,  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  Number  128  of  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

"The  Art  of  Accounts."  By  Mar- 
shall P.  Hall.  An  elementary  treat- 
ise on  book-keeping,  and  the  nature 
and  use  of  money. 

"Pratical  Tests  in  Commercial 
and  Higher  Arithmetic."  By  Er- 
nest L.  Thurston. 


Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

"Baldwin's  Biographical  Book- 
lets." Edited  by  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.  D.  These  booklets,  the  price  of 
each  of  which  is  only  10  cents,  are 


admirably  adapted  for  supplement- 
ary reading.  They  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy, and  teach  true  patriotism. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
"Four  Great  Americans  Series" 
published  in  book  form,  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  for  50  cents  each. 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


Christopher  Sower  Co.,  614  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Liberty  Bell  Leaflets."  Edited 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  and  Dr. 
J.  S.  Walton. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  No. 
I  in  a  previous  number. 

No.  2  contains  the  "West  Jersey 
Constitution  of  1677." 

No.  3  "Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment of  1632  and  Privileges  and 
Concessions  of  1701." 

No.  4,  "Charter  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  granted  by  Charles 
the  Second  of  England  to  William 
Penn  in  January,  1682."  The  price 
of  each  single  leaflet  is  5  cents. 


Bellows  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 

"Hill's  Practical  Encyclopedia. ' 
Edited  by  L.  Brent  Vaughan,  Ph. 
B.  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
E.  Hill,  author  of  Hill's  Manual, 
etc.,  etc.  This  work  published  in 
four  volumes  is  rightly  named 
"Practical  Encyclopedia."  It  is  up- 
to-date,  and  will  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  busy  peo- 
ple who  constantly  need  books 
filled  with  accurate  information 
briefly  stated.    While  it  is  pie-emi- 
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ncntly  American  in  its  character,  at 
the  same  tim€  its  treatment  of  other 
countries  is  quite  satisfactory.  We 
note  that  fifteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  Empire  of  Japan.  It  contains 
two  hundred  full-page  engravings, 
seventeen  hundred  etchings,  and  a 
series  of  authentic  maps  showing 
both  the  physical  features  and  the 
political  divisions  of  the  world. 


The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"History  Reader  for  Elementary 
Schools."  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson, 
Fh.  D.,  author  of  "Nature  Study  in 
Elementary  Schools."  The  Reader 
is  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  holidays  and  will  be  very  helpful 
in  preparing  pro^grams  appropriate 
to  such  occasions. 


The  Spanish  War  Series  in  "The 
Century"  is  proving  a  great  success, 
and  has  very  considerably  increased 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine.  In 
the  February  number  General 
Shafter  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
Santiago  campaign,  and  Lieut. 
Hobson  will  follow  his  account  of 
the  sinking  of  the  "Merrimac"  with 
a  narrative  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Morro  Castle. 


In  the  February  "Atlantic 
Monthly^"  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  dis- 
cusses "The  Colonial  Expansion  in 
the  United  States,"  Prof.  William 
James  gives  the  first  of  his  "Talks 
.  .to  Teachers  on  Psychology,"  and 
George  Bird  Grinnell  tells  about 


"The  Indian  on  the  Reservation." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
valuable  articles  contained  in  this 
number.  The  publishers,  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
announce  a  special  rate  to  new  sub- 
scribers of  fifty  cents  for  a  trial  sub- 
scription for  three  issues. 


The  following  are  some  of  the 
special  features  of  "Harper's  Magar 
zine"  for  February,  1899: 

"The  Spanish-American  War." 
Part.  I.  "The  Unsettled  Question," 
by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  "With 
Dewey  at  Manila,"  by  Joseph  L. 
Stickney;  "Anglo-Saxon  Affini- 
ties," by  Julian  Ralph;  "Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Forest  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,"  by  John  A.  Wyeth,  M.  D.; 
"The  Astronomical  Outlook,"  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Young,  and  "The 
United  States  as  a  World  Power", 
"A  chapter  of  National  Experi- 
ence," by  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart.      

The  frontispiece  of  "St.  Nicholas" 
for  February  is  "Washington  at  the 
Siege  of  Yorktown."  The  maga- 
zine is  full«  as  usual,  with  articles 
and  illustrations  which  will  serve  to 
delight  not  only  the  young  in  years, 
but  many  others  who,  old  in  years, 
are  young  in  spirit 


"Our  New  Colonial  PoUcy," 
"The  Making  of  Criminals,"  "Rus- 
sia and  England  in  China,"  and 
"Single  Tax  Ethics,"  are  a  few  of 
the  many  subjects  discussed  in  the 
"Arena"  for  February. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY  BMBRSON  B.  WHITB. 


(An  Address  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Feb.  22,  1899^ 


The  authority  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  may  be  considered 
from  two  standpoints,  to- wit: 

1.  The  authority  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  office. 

2.  The  authority  requisite  for 
the  highest  efficiency  in  school  ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  question  is  best  deter- 
mined by,  a  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment or  evolution  (if  this  term  be 
preferred)  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent —  1.  e.  historically. 

The  primitive  public  school  or- 
ganization in  a  district  was  a  school 
board  or  school  committee  invest- 
ed by  law  with  the  organization, 
support,  and  direction  of  schools, 
each  school  being  in  charge  of  one 
teacher,  as  is  now  true  in  rural 
communities.  The  school  board 
(or  committee)  determined  the 
number  and  location  of  the  several 
J  schools,     provided     houses,     em- 


ployed teachers,  prescribed  the 
branches  of  study  and  text-books, 
and,  by  general  regulations  and 
otherwise,  supervised  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  —  so  far  as 
there  was  any  supervision.  But 
neither  the  board  nor  its  members 
could  exercise  the  teaching  func- 
tion. ^  This  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  teachers  employed,  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  had  certain 
inherent  rights  and  authority  —  a 
fact  too  often  overlooked. 

The  next  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  was  the 
putting  of  several  schools  into  the 
same  building,  grading  them,  and 
making  one  of  the  teachers  a  head- 
teacher  or  Principal,  with  such  gen- 
eral oversight  and  direction  as  were 
necessary  to  secure  order  and  sys- 
tem in  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
building  and  grounds.  The  new 
office    involved    certain    authority 
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which,  in  the  absence  of  its  special 
delegation  by  board  regulation  or 
othen^'ise,  was  inherent  in  the  func- 
tion assigned.  But  the  position  of 
principal  did  not  involve  the  right 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  other 
teachers.  Within  his  or  her  own 
room,  each  teacher  was  free  in 
methods  of  teaching,  being  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  results.  Whatever  was 
done  by  the  principal  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  his 
building  was  done  indirectly  and 
by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
teachers. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  graded 
system  soon  made  another  step  of 
progress  in  school  administration 
practicable.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  in  charge  of 
a  principal,  in  one  building  or  in  a 
group  of  buildings,  made  it  import- 
ant to  commit  to  him  the  duty  of 
grading  and  promoting  pupils,  us- 
ually under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  board.  This  involved 
the  determining  of  the  attainments 
of  pupils  and  incidentally  some  su- 
pervision of  the  instruction.  This 
supervisory  function,  conferred 
either  by  regulation  or  common 
understanding,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  principal  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  supervisory  du- 
ties. The  office  of  principal  was 
thus  changed  to  that  of  Supervising 
Principal. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the 
assigning  of  this  supervisory  duty 
to  the  principal  did  not  in  any  way 


subvert  or  abridge  the  inherent 
rights  of  teachers.  Each  teacher 
was  still  free  to  teach  according  to 
his  or  her  own  judgment  and  con- 
science, being  responsible  only  for 
results. 

In  the  continued  growth  of  the 
graded  system,  it  was  an  easy  step 
from  the  office  of  supervising  prin- 
cipal to  that  of  supervisor  or  Su- 
perintendent, a  position  in  which  the 
entire  time  of  the  incumbent  was 
devoted  to  supervisory  duties,  the 
several  school  buildings  being  in 
charge  of  principals  or  supervising 
principals,  as  determined  by  the 
board  of  education. 

This  change  from  supervising 
principal  to  superintendent  of 
schools  gave  the  supervising  officer 
little,  if  any,  added  authority,  but 
greatly  changed  his  position  and 
duties.  Instead  of  being  a  head- 
teacher  with  close  relation  to  the 
teaching  corps,  he  became  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  school  board 
for  the  discharge  of  assigned  duties, 
and  acting  largely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  and  its  commit- 
tees. The  superintendent's  general 
duties  were  usually  prescribed  by 
regulations,  but  whatever  authority 
was  exercised  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  was  largely  assumed, 
and  properly  assumed,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  supervisory  function.  It 
is  true  that  these  assumptions 
sometimes  encroached  upon  the 
rights  of  teachers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances teachers  were  treated  by 
unwise    superintendents    as    their 
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"agents"  or  as  operatives.  As  a 
rule,  however,  superintendents 
were  careful  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  rightful  authority  of 
teachers.  Improvements  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  discipline 
were  secured  not  by  imposing 
these  methods  on  teachers  but  by 
leading  them  to  see  their  reason- 
ableness and  appreciate  their  prac- 
tical value.  The  most  efficient 
school  superintendents  in  the  coun- 
try have  not  been  dictators  in 
school  work,  but  advisers,  instruc- 
tors, inspirers,  and  leaders.  Need- 
ed reforms  have  been  secured 
through  the  intelligent  and  happy 
cooperation  of  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers. 

While  superintendents  and 
teachers  were,  in  the  early  history 
of  school  administration,  left  free 
in  the  details  of  school  work, 
boards  of  education  kept  in  their 
own  hands  the  employment  and  as- 
signment of  teachers,  changes  in 
the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of 
text-books  and  other  teaching  ap- 
pliances, the  purchase  of  school 
furniture  and  supplies,  regulations 
for  the  classification  and  promotion 
of  pupils,  etc.,  and  all  this  with  or 
without  the  superintendent's  ad- 
vice or  assistance.  Changes  in 
these  directions  were  secured  only 
through  the  action  of  the  board  or 
its  committees.  It  is,  however, 
just  to  add  that  in  these,  as  well  as 
in  other  directions,  superintendents 
have  been  increasingly  regarded  as 
the  official  advisers  of  the  board. 


and  their  recommendations  have 
received  more  and  more  consider- 
ation. Here  and  there  superintend- 
ents have  been  recognized  by  boards 
not  only  as  official,  but  also  as 
expert  advisers  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  school  organization,  in- 
struction, and  discipline.  Superin- 
tendents have  thus  been  able  to  ef- 
fect most  important  improvements 
in  school  administration. 

Another  important  advance  in 
school  supervision  has  somewhat 
recently  been  effected,  to  wit:  the 
giving  of  the  superintendent  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  the  revision 
of  the  course  of  study,  the  choice 
of  teaching  appliances,  etc.  In  sev- 
eral instances  this  initiative  has 
been  conferred  by  statute,  and  in 
two  or  three  large  cities  the  super- 
intendent's authority  in  some  of 
these  executive  matters  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  initiative,  but  is  Hnal  — 
the  last  stage  now  reached  in  the 
evolution  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

We  now  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  What  super- 
visory authority  is  requisite  for  the 
highest  efficiency  in  school  admin- 
istration? It  is  obvious  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on 
conditions,  such  as  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  the  intelligence 
of  the  community,  its  intere;^t  in 
good  schools,  etc.  It  certainly  is 
not  possible  to  give  an  answer  of 
universal  application. 

Moreover,  experience  shows  that 
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all  practical  school  policies  have  a 
historic  root,  and,  as  already  seen, 
the  historic  American  policy  of 
school  administration  vests  the  or- 
ganization, support,  and  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  in  a  school 
committee  or  board  of  education, 
representing  the  people.  This  is 
not  only  the  historic  but  the  funda- 
mental policy  for  the  administra- 
tion of  American  schools.  The 
schools  can  not  part  company  with 
the  principles  of  representative 
government.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  commit  their  official  administra- 
tion to  one  person  with  a  life  ten- 
ure, however  so  competent.  The 
efficiency  of  the  schools  depends 
too  largely  on  the  interest,  appre- 
ciation, and  support  of  the  public, 
and  especially  of  their  patrons; 
and,  to  this  end,  the  general  man- 
agement of  public  schools  has  been 
uniformly  vested  in  officers  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  representing  the 
people. 

It  aoes  not  follow  that  the  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  should  either 
individually  or  collectively  attempt 
to  discharge  executive  duties. 
They  can  not  assume  the  teaching 
function  nor  can  they  wisely  act 
as  principals  or  supervisors.  All 
experience  shows  that  these  peda- 
gogic duties  must  be  committed  to 
persons  competent  to  discharge 
them.  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
question.  With  what  authority 
should  the  supervisory  officer  be 
clothed? 

I.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  stop 


long  to  consider  the  authority  of 
principals  or  even  of  supervising 
principals  in  a  system  of  schools. 
The  authority  most  needed  is  large- 
ly inherent  in  the  position,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  delegated  or 
even  defined.  Besides  the  relation 
of  a  principal  to  his  associate  teach- 
ers is  so  close  and  personal  that 
desired  results  are  best  secured, 
not  by  the  exercise  of  authorit>% 
but  by  the  fruitful  leadership  of  in- 
struction, influence,  and  guidance. 
In  all  matters  vested  by  law  in  the 
board  of  education,  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  course  of  study, 
text-books,  etc.,  the  right  of  the 
supervising  principal  should  be 
limited  to  recommendation  or, 
what  is  usually  better,  to  giving 
needed  information.  The  position  ' 
of  supervising  principal  in  large 
cities  faces  different  conditions; 
and,  if  held  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  the  schools  in  his 
building,  his  advice  as  to  teachers, 
teaching  appliances,  etc.,  should 
certainly  receive  due  consideration. 
He  should  be  given  large  freedom 
in  administering  the  schools  under 
his  immediate  oversight,  provided 
always  that  the  rights  of  the  asso- 
ciate teachers  be  not  unduly 
abridged. 

2.  The  administration  of  public 
schools  in  small  cities  has  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  The  members  of 
the  board  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  schools,  and  are  jealous  of 
their  authority.     They  not  unfre- 
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quently  assume  the  right  as  individ- 
uals to  direct  teachers  in  tneir  du- 
ties, to  review  cases  of  discipline, 
etc.,  and  all  this  under  the  assump- 
tion that  they ^  are  clothed  with  su- 
pervisory power.  If  this  erroneous 
assumption  was  always  coupled 
with  competency,  the  mischief 
done  to  the  schools  would  not  be 
so  serious.  The  superintendent  is 
too  often  regarded  as  the  board's 
official  agent  for  the  discharge  of 
assigned  duties,  and  so  he  is  ex- 
pected to  run  the  schools  under 
directions.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  view,  certain  members  of  the 
board  .  acting  as  committees  or 
otherwise  are  zealous  in  their  over- 
sight of  the  superintendent  He 
supervises  the  schools;  they  super- 
vise him! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
highest  efficiency  in  school  admin- 
istration can  not  be  attained  under 
such  conditions.  The  superintend- 
ent should  not  only  be  the  execu- 
tive officer  in  all  supervisory  func- 
tions, but  he  should  be  the  eye  of 
the  board,  and  its  welcome  adviser 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  the  course  of 
study,  teaching  appliances,  etc.  It 
should  be  not  simply  his  right,  but 
his  duty  to  keep  the  board  in- 
formed respecting  needed  changes 
in  these  directions,  and  his  recom- 
mendations should  receive  respect- 
ful consideration.  To  supervisory 
duties,  should  be  added  responsi- 
biliiy  for  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 


It  is  true  that  all  this  is  now  hap- 
pily realized  in  scores  of  the  smal- 
ler cities  of  the  country.  The  su- 
perintendent is  recognized  as  the 
responsible  supervisorv  head  af  the 
schools  with  the  right  and  duty  of 
being  a  leader  in  all  wise  move- 
ments for  their  improvement.  This 
may  be  accepted  as  the  minimum 
status  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  It  may  be  true  that 
all  superintendents  are  not  equal  to 
this  responsibility.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  some  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  not  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  Whatever 
his  responsibility,  the  wise  superin- 
tendent will  recognize  the  rights 
of  teachers  to  be  as  sacred  as  his 
own. 

3.  In  cities  containing  from  say 
40,000  to  200,000  inhabitants  the 
authority  as  well  as  the  general  du- 
ties of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  clearly  defined 
by  statute.  The  superintendent 
should  have  the  initiative  in  the  se  - 
lection  and  assignment  of  teachers, 
the  revision  of  the  course  of  study, 
the  choice* of  teaching  appliances, 
etc.,  his  action  in  these  matters  be- 
ing subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education.  This  is  in- 
creasingly the  practice  in  the  more 
progressive  ci'ies,  this  initiative  be- 
ing freely  conceded  by  school 
boards.  It  ought  to  be  made  gen- 
eral by  statute. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  super- 
intendents would  use  this  initiative 
wisely,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
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putting  of  this  responsibility 
squarely  on  the  superintendent 
would  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  school  administration 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  add  that  in  all  these 
duties,  the  superintendent  should 
confer  freely  with  the  assistant  su- 
pervisors, principals,  and  teachers. 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  admin- 
istration of  schools  in  large  cities, 
a  part  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
municipal  government.  In  a  pa- 
par  read  in  1890  before  the  National 
Council  of  Education  in  St.  Paul, 
I  advocated  such  a  school  organi- 
zation in  large  cities  as  will  sepa- 
rate the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  school  board,  and 
further  divide  the  executive  func- 
tion into  two  functions,  to  wit  — 
the  business  or  financial  and  the 
pedagogic  or  supervisory,  the  for- 
mer to  be  entrusted  to  a  business 
manager  and  the  latter  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  instruction.*  It 
was  further  urged  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  vested  bv.  law 
with  at  least  the  initiative  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  assignment  of 
teachers.  The  position  was  criti- 
cised at  the  time  as  too  radical,  but 
as  shown  above,  the  principle  has 
since  been  embodied  in  the  school 
laws  of  several  cities. 

It  is  no  longer  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 

*  This  plan  of  organization  was  ably 
presented  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan 
Universitj',  the  previous  year. 


superintendent  of  schools  the  initi- 
ative in  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  provided  his  ac- 
tion is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education.  The  unsettled 
question  is,  Should  the  superin- 
tendent's action  in  this  matter  be 
final? 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  the 
superintendent's  right  to  select  and 
appoint  teachers  is  inherent.  In 
the  absence  of  an  express  delega- 
tion of  such  authority  to  him,  no 
superintendent  can  rightfully  as- 
sume it.  This  authority  is  vested 
primarily  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  de- 
termining of  the  course  of  study, 
the  adoption  of  text-books,  etc.  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  or  the  wis- 
dom of  depriving  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  all  responsibility  in  the 
appointment  of  assistant  super- 
visors and  teachers.  So  long  as 
the  board  determines  the  number 
and  classes  of  assistants  and  teach- 
ers to  be  employed,  fixes  and  pays 
their  salaries,  it  should  have  the 
right  of  review  in  their  appoint- 
ment; and  whether  this  right  be 
exercised  in  the  form  of  approval 
or  a  veto  is  not  important.  But  why 
a  veto  and  not  approval?  While 
experience  shows  that  boards  of 
education  in  large  cities  can  not 
wisely  take  the  initiative  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers,  it  has  no  testi- 
mony against  the  submission  of 
the  superintendent's  appointments 
to  the  board  for  its  approval.  It  is 
believed  that  all  needed  safeguards 
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against  political  action  are  pro- 
vided, when  the  superintendent  and 
his  advisers  are  given  the  full  initi- 
ative —  an  initiative  that  is  not  lim- 
ited by  such  petty  and  puerile  legis- 
lation as  forbids  the  appointment 
of  married  women  or  persons  who 
reside  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
The  schools  need  the  very  best 
teachers  that  can  be  secured. 

I  must  take  the  time  to  say,  in 
closing,  that  no  superintendent  who 
has  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
should  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners  that  has  the  duty  of 
licensin^f  teachers.  It  seems  an 
obvious  principle  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice that  the  appointing  power 
should  not  also  make  up  the  "elig- 
ible list"  from  which  appointments 
are  to  be  made.  One  of  the  safe- 
guards against  the  abuse  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  by  school  boards 
has  been  the  fact  that  all  appoint- 
ments have  been  limited  to  persons 


holding  a  certificate  of  competency 
issued  by  an  independent*  examin- 
ing board.  This  has  saved  the 
schools  from  incompetent  teachers 
—  so  far  as  they  have  been  saved. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in 
civil  service  polity  that  the  appoint* 
ing  power  should  not  also  deter- 
mine who  may  be  candidates  for 
appointment. 

In  all  large  cities  the  Examining 
and  certificating  of  teachers  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  experts, 
at  least  three  in  number.     When 

■ 

the  superintendent  has  not  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  he  may  very 
properly  be  a  member  of  this  ex- 
amining board.  The  weak  point  in 
school  administration  in  most  cities 
is  the  method  of  certificating  teach- 
ers. The  first  safeguard  against  in- 
competent teachers  in  the  schools 
is  the  competency  of  the  persons 
on  the  "eligible  list." 
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BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


SCENE  I. 

[The  time  is  Saturday,  Jan.  13, 
1884,  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  place 
is  the  Traveler's  Room  of  Teutonia 
Hall,  Ninth  St,  Cincinnati.  The 
room  has  a  low  ceiling,  the  wall  is 
not  papered,  the  floor  is  littered 
with  saw-dust  stained  with  tobacco 
juice.    On  one  side  is  a  bar.    Sev- 


eral cheap  tables  with  plain  chairs. 
Some  sleepy  loafers  sit  silent  in 
one  corner  with  pipes  and  beer. 
Enter  from  the  street  a  citizen. 
The  bar-keeper  steps  quickly  be- 
hind his  counter.] 

Citizen:  I  see  by  the  newspa- 
per that  Herr  Johann  Most  is 
stopping  here.     Is  he  in? 
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Bar-keeper:  There.  (Sullenly 
points  toward  the  back  of  a  person 
who  is  staring  idly  at  a  small 
chromo-lithograph  of  a  race  horse, 
that  hangs  on  the  wall.  This  per- 
son has  a  large  head,  bushy  with 
hair  which  seems  electrified.) 

Citizen:  (Approaching  him  of 
the  shaggy  head  and  speaking  over 
his  shoulder.)    Is  this  Herr  Most? 

Most:  Yes.  (Turns,  putting  out 
a  hand.  Seems  to  suspect  a  re- 
porter.) 

Citizen:  I  am  a  private  citizen, 
a  student  of  political  and  social 
subjects,  specially  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  common  people. 

Most:  (With  animation.)  Sit. 
(They  take  chairs  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  small  wooden  table.  One  of 
the  drowsy  topers  in  a  dark  corner, 
swallows  the  last  half-inch  of  his 
beer;  another  listlessly  takes  up  a 
soiled  German  newspaper.  The 
citizen  observes  that  Mbst's  left 
cheek  is  mudh  swollen  and  slightly 
purple,  though  the  rest  ,of  the  face 
is  very  pale,  almost  ghastly.  The 
eyes  are  blue,  and  penetrating;  the 
Communist's  look  is  dejected,  but 
he  speaks  rapidly  with  the  air  of 
one  on  the  defensive.) 

Citizen:  Of  course  I  know 
something  of  your  history.  The 
newspapers  — 

Most:  (Interrupting  with  a  grim 
smile.)  The  newspapers  say  very 
flattering  things.  They  misrepre- 
sent everything. 

Citizen:  But  you  are  a  newspa- 
per man. 


Most:  (Sharply.)  People  will 
not  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
Communist.  Thev  say  it  is  all 
nonsense. 

Citizen:  You  are  reported  to 
favor  violent  measures. 

Most:  I  do.  All  good  for  the 
people  comes  through  violence.  I 
am  a  man  advocating  force.  Amer- 
ica has  done  two  great  things,  re- 
pelled the  tyrants  of  Europe,  in  the 
Revolution,  and  freed  her  own 
black  slaves,  by  civil  war.  Cer- 
tainly these  things  were  not  done 
without  force  and  bloodshed.  I  am 
a  pessimist.  I  do  not  see  hope  for 
the  DOor  of  Europe.  There  may  be 
hope  in  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps the  ballot  may  secure  liberty. 

Citizen:    But  in  Europe? 

Most:  Force.  I  do  not  think 
that  force  will  be  used  by  the  peo- 
ple first,  but  by  the  ruling  classes. 
Then  the  people  will  rise. 

Citizen:  Do  you  think  the  land 
should  be  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple? 

Most:  No  division  of  the  land 
among  the  people  is  possible,  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  abuse.  The 
nation  should  control  the  land. 
Henry  George  is  partly  right 

Citizen:  Your  faith  is  weak. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  pre- 
vail, will  they  not,  without  force, 
through  education  and  the  vote. 

Most:  It  may  be.  America  is 
the  only  place  where  hope  is  left. 
In  Europe  the  people  have  no 
rights  but  the  right  to  beg,  to  toil, 
to  starve. 
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Citizen:  Let  us  believe  better 
things.  The  schools  remain. 
Good-bve. 

Most:  (Rising  and  speaking 
with  a  weary,  melancholy  voice.) 
If  anything  will  save  the  people, 
education  will.    (Exit  Citizen.) 

SCENE  II. 

[Time,  Feb.  6,  1884,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  The  place,  an  ele- 
gant private  parlor  in  the  St.  Nich- 
olas Hotel.  Rich  carpets,  lace  cur- 
tains and  luxurious  chairs.  Enter 
the  Citizen  conducted  by  a  messen- 
ger.] 

Citizen:     Deliver    this    note    to 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  bring  his  answer. 
(Exit    messenger    with     Citizen's 
note  which  ran  as  follows.) 
To  Matthew  Arnold; 

Dear  Sir:  —  An  American  citi- 
zen, bom  in  Ohio,  without  a  letter 
of  introduction,  begs  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  author  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy. 

Citizen:  (Solus.)  This  is  au- 
dacious but  I  wonder  how  the 
Apostle  of  Sweetness  and  Light 
will  behave.  (After  a  short  inter- 
val, enter  Matthew  Arnold,  grave 
and  dignified,  but  courteous.) 

Arnold:  I  beg  pardon.  You 
wish  to  speak  with  me? 

Citizen:  Mr.  Arnold,  I  will  de- 
tain you  but  a  moment.  Interested 
in  your  books  and  in  those  of  your 
father,  I  wanted  to  meet  the  man 
who  had  gone  to  Rugby  and  Ox- 
ford with  Tom  Brown.  I  venture 
to  take  my  chance  of  speaking  to 


and  shaking  hands  with  one  whose 
pen  has  given  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure. 

Arnold:  (With  great  suavity.) 
I  am  glad  t?)  meet  you.  The  note, 
(holding  it  up,)  tells  me  you  are  a 
native  of  the  west.  Which  of  my 
books  has  interested  you? 

Citizen:    Some  of  the  Essays  in 
Criticism,  the  Poems  and  perhaps  * 
most  of  all.  Literature  and  Dogma. 
But  I  must  not  consume  your  time. 

Arnold:  '  Keep  your  seat,  I  am 
quite  at  leisure.  Literature  and 
Dogma,  is  regarded  in  England  as 
very  revolutionary,  but  it  seems 
to  be  considered  conservative  here, 
even  by  some  theologians.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  sym- 
pathy expressed  for  my  works,  and 
my  addresses.  A  few  evenings  ago 
I  spoke  at  Indianapolis  to  an  audi- 
ence of  ten  or  twelve  hundred. 
Think  of  it.  It  is  pathetic  almost 
to  the  point  of  test's  to  realize  the 
friendly  feeling  in  the  far  West  to 
an  Englishman  bearing  my  mes- 
sage. Indianapolis!  Indian  city! 
a  place  where  not  long  ago,  the 
savages  were  running  about. 

Citizen:  (Thinking  more  than 
he  said.)  Have  you  met  the  people 
whom  you  desired  most  to  study  in 
this  country? 

Arnold:  No.  My  manager  and 
the  reception  committees  confine 
my  intercourse  to  those  whom  they 
choose.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
people  on  the  farms  and  in  their 
ordinary  pursuits.  I  see  them  only 
from  the  platform. 
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Citizen:  You  come  in  contact, 
then,  with  the  **Remnant",  not 
with  the  "Numbers."  According-  to 
your  lecture  of  last  night,  the 
"Remnant"  includes  thS  best.  But 
I  think  the  "Numbers"  know  what 
you  represent. 

Arnold:  That  is  the  surprising 
thing.     Those  IndianapoUs  people 

'seemed  interested  in  all  I  had  to 
say.  I  seemed  to  bring  nothing 
new. 

Citizen:  I  cannot  speak  for  any 
class.  Your  observation  has  per- 
haps    told    more     than     I,     who 

.  live  here,  can  rightly  see,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  new  as  the 
country  is,  and  young  as  are  the 
people  and  institutions,  the  main 
ideas  of  Europe  are  understood,  in 
■essence,  by  the  masses.  This  city 
is  younger  than  an  old  man  yet 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
West.  The  common  people  have 
inherited  from  all  countries  the 
substance  of  everything,  but  the 
form  of  nothing.  The  building 
material  is  on  the  ground,  but  the 
building  is  not  finished,  scarcely 
begun.  The  scope  of  the  western 
man's  life  is  larger  than  his  speech. 
Fundamental  thoughts  are  here, 
l)ut  arts  and  literature  are  to  come. 
England  has  two  thousand  years  of 


culture,  the  Ohio  valley,  not  one 
hundred,  but  we  have  schools, 
books,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

Arnold:  (Blushing  but  not  dis- 
pleased.) Tell  me  something  of 
your  schools  and  education.  I 
wish  most  to  hear  of  those. 

Citizen:  I  can  speak  with  some 
accuracy  of  the  schools,  public  and 
private.  (Here  followed  a  general 
account  of  the  school  system.) 

Arnold:  The  schools  are  the 
hope  of  civilization. 

Citizen:  May  not  education  so 
enlarge  the  "Remnant"  that  it 
shall  become  the  "Numbers"? 

Arnold:  (With  a  melancholy, 
meditative  air.)  It  is  possible  that 
complete  Education  may  prevent 
the  evils  of  Democracy. 

Citizen:  (Rising  to  take  leave.) 
I  shall  never  forget  this  pleasant 
interview.     Good-bye. 

Arnold:  I  thank  you  for  the 
call. 

Citizen:  (Thinking  to  himself 
on  the  street.)  Exlucation,  then, 
is  the  universal  panacea.  So  thinks 
John  Most,  so  thinks  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. Anarchy  and  Culture  agree 
on  this  essential.  Extremes  meet 
in  seeking  social  salvation  by 
means  of  Education.  But  what  is 
Education? 
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BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 

By  Caroline  H.  Parker. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for 
''something  you  are  doing  about 
birds  or  insects'*,  I  send  a  few 
notes. 

My  boys  and  girls  kept  up  their 
interest  in  birds  throughout  the 
winter,  and  when  on  the  first  day 
of  school  after  the  holidays,  I  in- 
quired in  a  conversational  way, 
"Did  you  see  any  birds  last  week?" 
there  were  many  answers  ready, 
and  the  list  included  bluejays,  sap- 
suckers,  brown  creepers,  tree  spar- 
rows, chickadees,  crested  titmice, 
sparrow  hawks,  red  birds,  crows, 
downy-woodpeckers,  robins,  wrens 
and  blue  birds. 

I  might  have  doubted  about  the 
robins  had  I  not  seen  them  myself, 
and  heard  them  chirping  in  a 
rather  chillv  tone  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  December.  On  the  eighth 
of  January  I  heard  one  attempt  to 
sing,  but  it  was  like  a-  violinist  who 
had  inadvertently  drawn  his  bow 
across  the  strings  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain. 

One  morning  in  January  the 
bovs  came  with  news  that  thev 
had  seen  an  eagle.  It  had  been 
shot  the  day  before,  and  was  on 
exhibition  in  a  store  window.  An 
eagle  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
so  rare  that  it  attracted  many  per- 


sons besides  the  schoolbovs.  A 
pair  of  eagles  had  come  down  in  a 
farmyard  after  the  poultry,  and  the 
farmer  shot  one,  while  the  other 
flew,  screaming,  away.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  two  year  old 
Bald  Eagle  measuring  seven  feet 
and  ten  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
extended  wings. 

There  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  spectators  as  to 
what  kind  of  eagle  it  was;  some 
declaring  that  it  could  not  be  a 
Bald  Eagle  because  it  had  no 
white  feathers  on  its  head,  forget- 
ting that  he^has  no  white  feathers 
until  he  is  three  years  old,  and  also 
that  he  is  larger  at  two  years  than 
when  he  is  older,  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  wing  and  tail  feath- 
ers at  that  age.  He  is  often  called 
a  "gray  eagle'*  during  his  second 
year,  but  there  are  only  two  species 
of  eagle  in  the  United  States,  the 
Golden  Eagle  and  the  Bald.  The 
former  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  but  is  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  western 
mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  undergoes  no  great  change  of 
plumage,  and  can  be  distinguished 
by  his  golden-brown  cowl  of  lan- 
ceolate feathers. 

In  looking  up  the  life  history  of 
eagles,  some  interesting  facts  were, 
that  they  remain  mated    through 
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life,  and  use  the  same  nest  year 
after  year  with  a  little  repairing; 
that  the  nest  often  measures  seven 
feet  across,  and  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man;  that 
usually  only  two  eggs  are  laid  in 
one  season,  those  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  6eing  white,  and  of  the  Gol- 
den a  neutral  tint  spotted  with 
browns;  and  that  they  nest  from 
Florida  to  Alaska. 

I  confess  to  a  preference  for 
birds  above  insects,  yet  we  study 
insects  when  they  come  in  our  way. 

In  the  fall  we  began  to  observe 
grasshoppers,  but  boys  are  some- 
times overzealous  in  collecting 
such  things,  and  "the  grasshopper 
became  a  burden"  by  the  time  we 
had  learned  something  of  his  hab- 
its. Sometime  after  the  boys  had 
been  requested  to  bring  no  more, 
there  came  to  the  oiftside  of  our 
window  the  grasshopper's  cousin, 
a  katydid. 

He  went  through  some  peculiar 
evolutions  with  his  long  legs,  evi- 
dently finding  the  window-pane  a 
new  experience  from  his  life  among 
the  treetops.  His  actions  remind- 
ed us  of  an  amateur  skater,  feeling 
his  way  carefully  along,  but  he 
maintained  his  upright  position  for 
several  minutes,  in  full  view  of  the 
class,  until  finally  he  decided  to 
leap  off  into  space,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more.  We  might  have  secured 
him  as  *'a  specimen"  but  thought 
better  to  let  him  go, •and  when  the 
katydids  played  their  solemn  sere- 
nade that  night  upon   the  glassy 


covers  of  their  wings,  the  boys  and 
girls  felt  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  musicians.  It  was 
better  thus  to  make  an  opportunity 
for  teaching  that  little  lesson  of 
Wordsworth, 

"Never  to  blend  our  pleasure   or 

our  pain. 
With  sorrows  of  the  meanest  thing 

that  lives/' 

than  to  have  etherized  him  and 
studied  his  anatomy. 

Among  the  incidents  not  so 
pleasant  was  the  receiving  of  wool- 
ly bears,  (Arctia)  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Isabella  moth,  which  were 
brought  as  a  contribution  to  the 
box  of  cocoons.  Every  teacher 
has  her  limitations,  and  when  it 
comes  to  receiving  squirming, 
wiggling  caterpillars  and  soft,  fat 
grubs  into  my  open  palm,  I  must 
beg  to  draw  the  line.  In  the  in- 
terest of  Nature  study  I  ought  not 
to  say  this,  but  it  requires  too 
much  self-control,  whicn  is  needed 
in  other  directions,  to  prevent  the 
creeping  sensation  that  pervades 
my  nervous  system  at  sight  of 
them,  from  manifesting  itseH  in  a 
visih^le  shudder. 

In  October  we  made  an  excur- 
sion  to  the  woods  in  the  study  of 
seeds  and  seed  vessels,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  seeds.  One  girl  who 
was  investigating  some  decayed 
wood  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh 
look  here  what  a  nice  worm.'* 
Nicef  There  lay,  curled  up  in  its 
woody  bed,  the  great,  fat,  white 
grub  of  the  stag-beetle ;  but  we  are 
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not  observing  that  stag-beetle  larva. 
Six  years  is  too  long  to  wait  for 
the  transformation  of  such  an  un- 
pleasant looking  object  into  a  not 
very  interesting  beetle. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  insect  study  occurred  one 
afternoon  in  October,  when  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  Danias  Archip 
pus,  the  butterfly  of  the  milkweed 
caterpillar,  came  into  the  school- 
room and  alighted  on  a  bouquet 
of  asters  and  goldenrod  that  stood 
on  the  desk.  By  a  little  persuasion, 
such  as  carefully  replacing  him 
when  he  seemed  inclined  to  fly 
about,  he  was  induced  to  pose  there 
until  the  class  made  a  sketch  of 
him,  when  he  was  permitted  to  fly 
away.  We  learned  from  books  that 
he  had  once  lived  on  the  milkweed 
as  a  rather  large  caterpillar  striped 
with  black  and  white  and  yellow, 
and  having  two  hairlike  horns  at 
either  end ;  that  it  hung  itself  head 
downward  and  became  a  chrysalis,  * 
which  after  ten  or  fifteen  days  de- 
veloped into  the  ^reat  brownish- 
red  butterfly  with  black  stripes  and 
white  dotted  border,  which  had  vis- 
ited us  that  afternoon. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of 
this  butterfly  we  had  some  lessons 
on  the  Hawk  moth.  One  of  the 
pleasant  memories  of  my  child- 
hood is  of  going  into  the  flower 
garden  after  sunset  on  summer 
evenings  to  watch  the  evening 
primrose  unfold  its  yellow  buds  and 
shake   out   their   fan-like   creases. 


Sometimes  the  touch  of  a  little  fin- 
ger would  cause  a  bud  to  open  sud- 
denly and  throw  out  its  sweef  per- 
fume. Then  the  great  hawk  moth 
would  come  and  hover  with  a  hum- 
ming sound  over  each  honey-laden 
blossom,  thrust  its  long  tongue  in- 
to the  deep  cup,  then  dart  away 
into  the  gathering  darkness  and 
leave  me  wondering  about  this 
mysterious  creature  that  came  only 
at  twilight  hours.  I  hope  it  will 
not  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  any 
of  my  class  when  they  see  this 
night  visitor,  that  they  have  learned 
it  was  once  the  green  caterpillar 
they  call  a  "tomato  worm",  and 
that  only  last  summer  it  fed  on  the 
unsavory  leaves  of  the  tomato,  po- 
tato and  nightshade,  while  now  it 
daintily  sips  from  only  the  sweet- 
est flowers. 

When  William  Hamilton  Gibson 
was  a  boy,  playing  in  the  woods  one 
day,  he  picked  up  a  chrysalis,  and 
as  he  held  it  a  butterfly  slowly 
emerged.  This  butterfly,  he  said, 
shaped  his  future  career,  for  at 
sight  of  it  there  dawned  upon  him 
a  belief  in  immortality. 

His  was  a  pure,  sympathetic  life 
in  which  he  kept  near  to  Nature's 
heart  and  with  pen  and  pencil  gave 
to  others  his  beautiful  interpreta- 
tions of  her  silent  language.  But 
this  inspiration  to  his  life  work  did 
not  come  through  "cut  and  dried" 
Nature  lessons;  it  came  to  him  in 
those  hours  of  which  Lowell  has 
said  in  regard  to  himself. 
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"The    hours    the    idle    schoolboy 

wasted, 
The  jiian  would  die  ere  he'd  for- 

get." 

Eagles,  butterflies,  and  katydids 
will  not  always  come  opportunely 
to  be  studied;  nor  will  every  chry- 
salis we  find  teach  the  lesson  of  the 
resurrection;  but  we  may  have 
many  opportunities  this  spring  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  children 
a  love  of  nature  which  will  enable 
them  in  coming  years,  to  say  with 
Lowell: 

"Dear  hours!   which  now  again  I 

overlive, 
Hearing  and  seeing  with  the  ears 

and  eyes 
Of  childhood,  ye  were  bees,  that 

to  the  hive 
Of  my  young  heart   came   laden 

with  rich  prize. 
Gathered  in  fields  and  woods  and 

sunny  dells  to  be 
My  spirit's  food  in  days  more  win- 

terv." 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

By  J.  P.  Gordy. 

Licking  Valley,  O., 

Jan.  II,  1899.. 
•  Editor  of  the  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir:  —  Regarding  Dr. 
Gordy 's  article  in  the  January 
Monthly,  would  not  the  following 
questions  be  pertinent? 

I.  Could  the  condition  of  Rome, 
an  elective  monarchy,  have  been 
worse  if  the  people  had  voted  di- 
rectly on  the  laws,  as  in  modern 
Switzerland  or  in  South  Dakota, 
than  it  was  under  some  of  the  em- 
perors? 


2.  And,  in  general,  is  not  the 
abuse  of  representative  power  pro- 
portional to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people? 

3.  When  experts  differ,  does 
cne  not  decide  a  question  by 
choosing  the  expert  whom  he  will 
follow? 

4.  If  the  expert  be  chosen  be- 
forehand, and  a  question  arises  on 
which  experts  differ,  is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  chosen  expert 
is  not  wrong? 

5.  One  physician  says  a  surgical 
operation  will  cure;  another,  of 
equal  fame,  says  it  will  prove  fatal : 
does  not  the  patient  decide,  even 
though  by  a  guess? 

6.  A  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  his  mind,  in  the  pe- 
riod of  a  few  weeks,  on  the  income 
tax;  have  we  any  assurance  that 
he  would  not  have  changed  it 
again,  had  he  had  more  time  for 
deliberation?  and  would  not  the 
guess  of  the  people  have  done  as 
well,  so  far  as  we  can  certainly 
know? 

7.  When  experts  agree,  t.  e., 
when  they  have  knowledge  and  not 
theory,  the  people  can  obtain  this 
knowledge  and  decide  in  accord- 
ance with  it ;  but  when  experts  dif- 
fer, t.  e,y  when  they  have  theory  and 
not  knowledge,  (for  knowledge  is 
demonstrable,  at  least  to  experts), 
is  it  not  equally  g^ess-work 
whether  the  people  guess  at  the 
question  or  at  the  man  who  is  to 
decide? 

If  these  questions  are  proper  and 
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yott    have    space,    please    publish 

them. 

Respectfully, 

A.  C.  Fries. 

At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Monthly,  I  gladly  undertake  to 
answer  the  intelligent  questions 
asked  by  Mr.  Fries.  But  before  at- 
tempting it,  I  wish  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  line  of  argument  of  my 
first  paper,  in  order  that  I  may 
make  my  point  of  view  perfectly 
clear. 

It  was  my  object,  —  taking  mat- 
ters of  current  interest  as  a  text,  — ' 
to  illustrate  what  seems  to  me  an 
important  principle  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  The  newspa- 
pers, at  the  time  I  wrote  the  article, 
were  harping  day  after  day  on  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people  with  reference 
to  the  Spanish  acquisitions,  and 
then  do  it.  The  last  word  of  states- 
manship according  to  many  of  the 
papers,  consisted  in  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  skill  in  finding  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

It  was  my  object  to  prove  two 
things:  (i)  That  the  Constitution 
differs  radically  from  that  view,  — 
that  not  a  line  in  the  document 
lends  the  slightest  color  to  the  no- 
tion that  the  men  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  various  positions 
under  our  government,  —  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President,  —  are 
to  be  governed  by  what  they  may 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  wish 


or  the  judgment  of  their  constitu- 
ents; that  on  the  contrary,  from 
beginning  to  end  the  Constitution 
can  only  be  correctly  interpreted  by 
supposing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  its  framers  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  men  selected 
to  fill  its  various  offices  would  be 
guided  in  the  last  resort,  by  their 
own  judgment. 

(2)  That  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  wise  one,  being  mere- 
ly an  application  to  politics  of  the 
same  principle  which  we  rely  on  in 
every  other  department  of  life.  It 
was  mv  intention,  if  the  Monthly 
cared  lor  a  further  discussion  of  the 
matter,  to  have  written  another  ar- 
ticle to  show  that  the  contention,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  by  many 
Democratic  papers,  and  orators,  — 
that  we  must  apply  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  —  I  say 
it  was  my  intention  to  show  that 
this  contention  is  not  just  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never 
applied  that  principle  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  own  country.  Our 
government  is  indeed  based  on  the 
consent  of  a  part  of  the  governed, 
but  on  that  of  only  a  part.  We  pay, 
—  legally  speaking,  —  not  the 
^  slightest  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
at  least  one-half  of  our  population 
in  all  those  states  where  women  are 
not  allowed  to  vote.  Those  who- 
insist  that  no  government  is  just 
which  is  not  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed  should,  therefore, 
at  once  begin  to  agitate  for  women 
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suffrage  for  if  their  argument 
proves  anything  it  proves  that  a 
government  of  women  in  which 
they  are  not  represented,  —  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  —  is  an  unjust  gov- 
ernment And  if  they  succeed  in 
removing  that  element  of  injustice, 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  will 
even  then  have  a  government  in 
harmony  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  since  it  will  still  be 
true  that  we  shall  have  a  vast  army 
of  minors,  —  ranging  from  those 
who  lack  but  a  day  of  being  twen- 
ty-one years  old  down  to  babies  in 
their  mothers'  arms.  Shall  we  say 
that  their  consent  must  be  given 
before  we  have  a  just  government? 
I  intended  at  that  point,  to  make 
clear  what  seems  to  me  the  un- 
questionable duty  of  the  govern- 
ment if  it  does  not  intend  to  make 
an  absolute  breach  with  its  past: 
To  fix  on  some  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation, —  whether  of  intelligence 
simply,  or  intelligence  combined 
with  property,  —  to  fix,  I  say,  on 
some  standard  of  qualifications,  the 
possession  of  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  conferring  upon  the  Fil- 
lippinos  the  right  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of 
their  country,  and  that  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion  should  decide 
the  question,  —  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  it  final  in  case  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  For  by  the  time  the 
American .  government  has  ascer- 
tained who  possess  the  qualifica- 


tions which,  in  its  judgment,  entitle 
them  to  be  heard  on  this  point,  — 
and  with  all  possible  diligence  <xi 
;the  part  of  our  government  this 
would  probably  be  the  work  of 
years,  —  by  the  time  this  has  been 
done,  it  may  be  clear  that  we  can- 
not annex  the  Philippines,  even 
upon  the  request  of  those  entitled 
to  be  heard  without  such  gfreat 
risks  to  American  interests  as  to 
make  it  improper  for  us  to  do  it. 

So  much  by  the  way  of  clearing 
the  ground  and  of  making  it  evi- 
dent that  my  paper  was  written 
from  the  point  of  view  not  of  a 
Democrat  or  of  a  Republican  but 
of  one  who  in  all  earnestness  wishes 
well  to  his  country. 

The  part  of  my  article  which  has 
especially  given  rise  to  Mr.  Fries' 
questions  is  that  in  which  I  con- 
tended that  we  should  apply  the 
same  principles  in  politics  which 
we  find  work  well  everywhere  else, 

—  that  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life,  we  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  whenever  we  can, 
we  should  do  the  same  thing  in 
politics. 

I  have  numbered  his  questions 
to  save  repetition  in  discussing 
them.  To  (i)  I  answer,  "No",  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  Roman  his- 
tory entitles  me  to  an  opinion.  But 
I  would  say  that  that  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  touch  the  point  for 
this  reason:    The  same  ignorance. 

—  as  is  suggested  by  question  (2) 
with  the  implied  conclusion  of 
which    I    wholly    agree,  —  which 
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made  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
to  select  intelligently,  capable  and 
honest  men  (experts)  to  govern 
them,  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  experts.  Un- 
der an  elective  monarchy,  some- 
thing like  this  would  have  hap- 
pened at  Rome:  The  intelligent 
and  unscrupulous  would  have  em- 
ployed elective  forms  to  get  men 
elected  who  would  promote  their 
own  interests.  Under  the  system 
of  the  referendum,  the  same  classes 
would  probably  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  laws  proposed  to  the  people 
would  serve  the  same  ends.  In  a 
word,  you  cannot  have  a  good  gov- 
ernment that  springs  from,  and 
rests  on,  an  ignorant,  an  unintelli- 
gent people.  And  you  cannot,  be- 
cause your  machinery  can  not  be 
made  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  that  without  which  good 
government  is  impossible:  The 
getting  of  men  of  capacity  and  hon- 
esty in  places  of  responsibility  and 
tnist 

I  should  answer  (3)  by  saying 
that  it  seems  to  me  much  easier  for 
a  man  of  honesty  and  fair  intelli- 
gence to  select  a  man  who  is  cap- 
able of  making  good  laws  than  it 
is 'to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  laws. 
Jt  is  certainly  true  that  when  two 
men  differ  both  of  whom  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  ability  and  the 
training  necessary  to  reach  an  opin- 
ion on  a  question,  it  is  absurd  to 
select  one  of  them  for  an  expert, 
and  then  abide  blindly  by  his  de- 
cision«    In  sttch  a  case,  it  is  im- 


possible for  an  intelligent  man  to 
rely  on  the  opinion  of  either  of 
these  so-called  experts.  The  only 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments which  each  man  puts  for- 
ward and  weigh  them  as  impartial- 
ly as  he  can,  and  then  act  on  his 
own  impressions  of  the  truth.  If 
he  is  a  thoughtful  man,  he  will  re- 
alize that  the  chances  are  very 
great  that  he  may  be  mistaken,  but 
in  the  case  supposed,  his  own  judg- 
ment is  all  that  he  can  possibly  go 
bv,  since  the  judgment  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  most  entitled 
to  consideration,  differs. 

In  such  a  case,  when  inaction  is 
not  equivalent  to  a  certain  kind  of 
action,  —  as  often  happens,  —  the 
wise  thing  would  be  not  to  permit 
one's  self  to  have  any  opinion  at 
all.  The  case  supposed  by  ques- 
tion '  (5)  enables  me  to  illustrate 
what  I  regard  as  the  truth.  In  such 
a  case,  one  would  have  to  make 
'some  decision.  To  make  no  decis- 
ion at  all  would  be  to  do  nothing, 
—  and  that  would  be  fatal;  to 
make  a  wrong  decision  would  also 
be  fatal.  The  very  necessities  of 
the  case  would  compel  one  to  do 
something,  and  all  that  he  could 
possibly  do  would  be  to  hear  what 
both  of  them  had  to  say  and  then 
act  on  his  own  impressions,  — 
wretchedly  and  miserably  unreli- 
able as  a  wise  man  would  be  sure 
to  regard  them  in  such  a  case.  But 
I  would  not  admit  that  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  in  such  a  case  one  relies 
on  expert  knowledge.    The  experts 
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do  not  agree  and  we  get  them  to 
state  their  cases  and  then  decide 
for  ourselves,  —  decide  because  we 
have  to,  —  because  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  compel  us  to 
decide. 

As  to  (6),  I  remark,  first  that  we 
cannot  certainly  know  anything 
about  it;  certainty  in  any  such  case, 
is  absolutely  unattainable.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  a  question:  Does  not  Mr. 
Fries  think  that  the  thoroughly 
trained  men  who  sit  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  more 
Hkely  to  be  right  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  given  law,  than  the 
average  voter?  I  grant  freely 
enough  that  they  are  liable  to 
change  their  minds,  and  to  make 
mistakes;  thai  liability  is  one  from 
which  human  nature  cannot  escape. 
But  where  is  this  liability  greater, 
in  the  average  man  or  in  the  thor- 
oughly trained  lawyers  who  con- 
stitute the  Supreme  Court? 

The  last  question  makes  a  num- 
ber of  suppositions  which  I  cannot 
admit.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  so-called  knowledge  of 
experts  even  when  they  are  right 
ought  to  be  called  accepted  theory 
and  not  knowledge.  Moreover  — 
and  here  is  where  I  differ  from  the 
view  implied  by  that  question  most 
radically  —  it  is  as  I  think  a  g^eat 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man 
without  special  training  can  judge 
of  the  conclusions  of  an  expert  as 
well  as  a  man  with  special  training. 
No  one  but  a  geologist  ought  to 


permit  himself  to  have  an  opinion 
on  the  value  of  geological  evidence. 
We  all  know  that  a  sailor  can  see 
land  where  a  land  lubber  sees  noth- 
ing but  a  wild  waste  of  water.  How 
is  that?  The  sailor  has  trained  his 
powers  of  perception  in  that  direc- 
tion and  the  land  lubber  has  not. 
If  Mr.  Fries  will  consider  the  ques- 
tion carefully,  I  believe  he  wU 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
illustration  holds  almost  or  quite 
universally;  I  believe,  for  example, 
that  he  would  give  much  more  for 
his  own  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  school  than  he  would 
for  that  of  the  average  member  of 
his  board  of  education,  however 
excellent  a  board  he  may  have. 
And  Mr.  Fries  probably  thinks  that 
rot  because  he  unduly  estimates 
the  importance  of  his  own  opinion, 
but  because  he  knows  that  his  con- 
stant thought  upon  such  matters 
entitles  his  opinion  to  special 
weight. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  that  my 
article  has  been  read  so  thoughtful- 
ly as  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Fries.  If 
I  were  sure  that  one  per  cent  of  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  had  read  it 
with  half  as  much  care,  I  should 
feel  more  than  repaid  for  the  trou- 
ble of  writing  it.  I  cannot  hope 
that  my  brief  answers  win  be  satis- 
factory. But  I  venture  in  this  pub- 
lic way  to  assure  Mr.  Fries  that  T 
should  be  more  than  willing,  if  he 
will  g^ve  me  the  opportunity,  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him  at 
length.  I  think  I  could  at  least 
make  mv  position  clear. 
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THE  AIR  AND  LIFE. 

By  J.  A.  Ciill«. 

If  all  the  air  were  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  all  warm- 
blooded animals  would  die  inside  of 
two  minutes,  and. all  forms  of  life 
would,  in  a  short  time,  cease.  Just 
as  a  fire  will  cease  to  burn  if  the 
supply  of  oxygen  is  cut  off,  so  the 
light  of  life  will  go  out  if  this  same 
elemeut  is  not  supplied. 

Oxygen,  then,  is  a  very  import- 
ant element  and  makes  up  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  air  and  46  per 
cent  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  ii  not 
the  quantity  which  makes  it  so  im- 
portant, but  rather  its  great  activity 
in  forming  combinations  with 
other  substances. 

The  student  should  try  to  get  a 
vivid  impression  of  this  active 
property.  "This  may  be  done  in 
various  ways,  but  we  illustrate  here 
a  simple  method.  A  in  tig.  1  is  a 
small  pressed  tin  dish  which  can  be 
purchased  at  anytin  store  for  a  pen- 
ny, and  this  is  fastened  in  a  loop 
of  the  wire  which  forms  the  handle. 
Now  put  into  this  pan  a  table- 
spoonful  of  potassium  chlorate,  — 
often  called  potash  and  sometimes 
eaten  by  people  for  sore  throat  — 
and  hold  over  the  alcohol  lamp  or 
other  heat  till  it  becomes  a  liquid, 
when  oxygen  will  be  rapidly  given 
up.    Into  this  liquid  toss  a  match 


head  first  and  the  brilliancy  and 
rapidity  with  which  it  will  bum  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  combining 
properties  of  oxygen. 

In  this  there  are  three  distinct 
chemical  actions.  The  phosphorus 
unites  with  the  oxygen  forming 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  PjOj  ;  the 
sulphur  forms  with  oxygen  SO  a ; 
the  carbon,  COj.    Try  it. 

It  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who 


tries  the  above  experiment  that 
direful  resuhs  would  follow  if  the 
air  were  composed  of  pure  oxygen, 
for  a  conflagration  would  sweep 
over  the  earth  converting  even  the 
hardest  steel  into  other  substances 
and  even  if  we  could  escape  this 
intense  heat  we  would  die  in  our 
effort  to  breathe  this  gas  pure. 

But  nature  makes  a  powerful  ef- 
fort to  put  all  its  creatures  in  har- 
mony with  their  surroundings,  and 
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so  we  find  this  intensely  energetic 
gas  adulterated  with  other  gases 
which  are  inactive. 

This  mixture  of  the  various 
gases  of  the  air,  however,  is  only 
a  mechanical  one.  There  is  no 
chemical  formula  for  air.  We  are 
glad  that  this  is  so,  for  if  we  could 
write  N4O  as  the  symbol  for  air, 
then  our  lungs  would  need  to  be  a 
veritable  chemical  laboratory  and 
at  every  breath  we  draw  they  would 
have  to  break  up  the  chemical 
bonds  which  tie  the  O  to  the  N. 
As  it  is,  the  mixture  may  be  illus- 
trated by  putting  into  a  measure 
nearly  four  parts  of  oats,  one  part 
of  wheat,  and  a  few  other  seeds  to 
represent  the  minor  gases,  and 
shaking  them  well  together.  Each 
seed  may  now  be  picked  out  from 
the  others  without  any  work  ex- 
pended in  pulling  them  apart. 

The  inactive  gas  which  makes 
up  the  largest  part  of  the  air  is 
called  nitrogen  and  since  it  is  only 
mixed  with  oxygen,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  gather  out  the  oxygen 
from  an  enclosed  vessel  of  air  and 
leave  the  nitrogen  with  only  a  few 
impurities. 

This  gas  has  a  great  negative 
value  both  in  life  and  in  our  wel- 
fare on  earth  and  is  worthy  of  an 
experiment  from  our  hands.  B, 
Fig.  I,  shows  the  apparatus.  A 
fruit  jar  inverted  and  with  its 
mouth  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  wire  bent  as  shown  and 
a  piece  of  crayon,  with  its  top  hol- 
lowed out,  fastened  to  the  end  with- 


in the  jar.  Now  place  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  on  the  crayon,  ignite  it 
and  lower  the  jar  over  it.  This 
substance  will  enter  into  chemical 
union  with  the  oxygen  and  gather 
it  nearly  all  out  of  the  jar.  If  now 
the  hand  or  a  card  be  slipped  un- 
der the  mouth  of  the  jar  —  the 
crayon  having  been  removed  — 
and  it,  with  the  water  which  has 
arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
oxygen,  be  inverted  and  placed  on 
the  table,  then  with  lighted  matches 
and  splinters  plunged  into  it,  clear 
tests  of  its  inactivity  can  be  made. 
Another  gas  of  great  importance 
to  life,  though  the  quantity  in  the 
air  is  small,  is  carbon  dioxide,  QO%. 
A  simple  method  for  making  this 
gas  has  been  described  in  a  previ- 
ous article. 

The  effect  of  CO  2  on  animal  life 
directly  is  not  beneficial.  If  five 
per  cent  of  the  air  is  CO^  it  will 
produce  drowsiness,  and  ten  per 
cent  may  smother  out  life. 

Its  great  value  to  «s  appears 
when  we  consider  its  relation  to 
vegetable  life.  Plants,  in  this  re- 
spect are  our  counterparts.  We 
breathe  to  get  the  oxygen  and 
throw  off  CO  2-  Plants  keep  the 
CO  2  and  throw  off  O. 

The  leaves  are  the  lungs  and 
stomach  of  a  plant  and  there  the 
COji  and  H^O  of  the  air  are  com- 
bined chemically  thus:  6  COj  -|-  5 
H20=CeHio06  +  i20.  Now,  C 
gHioOg  is  the  symbol  for  starch 
which  is  stored  up  by  the  plant  and 
converted  to  its  various  uses.  Part 
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of  the  starch  is  converted  to  sugar 
aod  becomes  the  nectary  of  fiowers 
and  the  honey  gathered  by  the  bees. 
Part  is  converted  to  perfume.  Part 
is  stored  in  the  potato,  the  bean, 
and  cereals  and  becomes  an  import- 
ant source  of  our  food.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  from  the  formula  above 
that  whenever  a  molecule  of  starch 
is  formed  twelve  atoms  of  O  are  set 
free.  Thus  the  plants  are  our  great 
friends.  It  would  seem  at  first 
thought  thatall  the  CO^would  soon 
be  used  up,  but  all  that  lives  must 
sometime  die  and  decay  and  this 
decay  is  simply  a  giving  back  again 
of  those  elements  used  in  growth. 
The  COj  remains  practically  con- 
stant according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  our  first  article,  and 
the  COj  only  makes  its  round  from 
life  to  death  and  from  death  to  life 
again. 

In  A,  Fig.  2,  is  shown  the  ap- 
paratus for  making  a  very  satisfac- 
tory experiment  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  COa  to  vegetation. 

Two  fruit  cans  filled  with  water 
are  inverted  and  rest,  with  their 
mouths  just  beneath  the  surface,  on 
brick-bats.  Now  blow  through  a 
lube  into  the  jars  letting  all  the 
water  out  and  filling  them  with  ex- 
pired air  which  contains  consider- 
able COj.  Place  a  card  over  the 
mouths  of  the  jars  and  set  them  up.. 
light  a  small  piece  of  candle  and 
lower  it  by  a  wire  into  the  jars. 
The  light  will  go  out.  Now  fill 
them  with  water  again  after  having 
placed  in  one  jar  a  healthy  growing 


herb.  Blow  from  the  lungs  as  be- 
fore letting  all  the  water  out  of 
both  jars.  See  that  the  stem  of  the 
herb  projects  into  the  water  below 
and  set  all  into  bright  sunlight  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Now  remove 
the  plant,  being  careful  not  to  let 
in  any  air,  and  set  up  both  cans  as 
before.  Try  the  lighted  candle  and, 
behold  I  it  will  continue  to  burn  in 
the  jar  which  contained  the  plant 
but    will   be   extinguished   in    the 


other.  The  plant  has  used  up  the 
COj  which  I  threw  away. 

Do  not  neglect  an  opportunity  to 
try  this  admirable  experiment. 

The  tender  plant  also  seems  to 
protect  itself  against  aggressive 
bacteria  by  producing  formalde- 
hyde, CHjO,  from  the  same  sub- 
stances bv  which  starch  is  formed. 
COj  -1-  H^O  =  CH^O  -I-  2  O. 

Formaldehyde  is  a  powerful  ger- 
micide and  thus  the  plant  in   its 
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early  stages  is  saved  from  destruc- 
tion until  it  is  able  to  resist  the  en- 
croachment of  germs  without  this 
help. 

Ozone  exists  in  air  in  small 
quantities  and,  no  doubt,  has  an 
important  function  in  the  economy 
of  life.  Its  symbol  is  O3  and  it  is 
a  very  active  gas.  It  assists  in  puri- 
fying the  air  and  we  all  know  how 
invigorating  it  is  to  breathe  the  air 
after  a  heavy  thunder  shower  for 
not  only  has  the  air  been  ^washed 
by  the  falling  rain,  but  with  every 
stroke  of  lightning  considerable 
ozone  has  been  formed.  In  towns 
this  is  soon  used  up  but  in  the 
country  much  larger  quantities  are 
found.  When  linen  is  spread  out 
on  the  grass  it  is  the  ozone  that 
does  the  bleaching 'and  where  this 
gas  is  plentiful  the  germs  of  disease 
cannot  exist. 

Argon  has  lately  been  found  to 
be  a  part  of  air  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  has  anything  but  a  negative 
value  on  life.  It  is  even  more  inert 
than  nitrogen.  Of  the  fifteen 
pounds  pressure  of  air  per  square 
inch  at  sea  level,  two  ounces  is  due 
to  argon. 

These  gases  being  of  different 
densities  we  might  suppose  they 
would  settle  into  layers  in  the  or- 
der of  density,  but  fortunately,  by 
the  law  of  diffusion  each  gas  occu- 
pies all  the  space  it  would  occupy 
if  the  others  were  absent.  Some 
alcohol  poured  out  in  a  large  room 
will  soon  be  smelled  in  all  parts  of 
:he  room  and  the  rate  of  diffusion 


varies  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  vapor  density  of  the  gas  and 
so  we  do  not  suffer  by  getting  into 
layers  of  pure  O  or  N  or  CO2. 

But  probably  the  greatest  danger 
to  life  and  health  results  from  the 
minute  particles  suspended  in  the 
air.  These  have  been  carefully 
counted  in  various  places  and  the 
number  varies  greatly  in  cit}*^  and 
country,  the  average  number  in  the 
country  being  864,000,000  per  cubic 
foot  and  in  the  city  6,000,000,000. 
These  are  most  numerous  in  low 
places,  while  on  the  top  of  the  Alps 
the  air  is  free  from  them. 

Among  these  particles  are  found 
disease  germs,  ,  bacteria,  in  the 
country  two,  and  in  the  city  twenty 
per  cubic  foot. 

When  \ye  consider  that  man  in- 
hales 2,600  gallons  of  air  in  twenty- 
four  hours  we  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  knowing  what  is  in 
this  air  and  how  it  can  be  made 
better. 

When  it  rains  these  germs  are 
beaten  to  the  ground  and  a  muddy 
street  in  a  city  is  often  a  seething 
mass  of  disease  germs.  As  long 
as  the  street  is  muddy  there  is  less 
danger  but  soon  the  street  becomes 
dusty  and  the  wind  blows  these 
about  and  they  enter  our  shops  and 
dwellings  and  adhere  to  our  clothes 
as  we  pass  along.  It  is  better  to 
keep  the  windows  closed  and  throw 
yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  CO  2 
than  be  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
the  unseen  death  in  dust. 
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RAINY-DAY  PLEASURES  FOR  LITTLE 

ONES. 

By  Margaret  'W.  Sutherlaud. 

Not  the  paddling  about  in  the 
rain,  which  all  natural  children 
love,  is  the  theme  of  my  story;  but 
some  of  the  plans  used  by  wise 
teachers  of  little  pupils  to  reward 
them  for  coming  out  to  school  on 
rainy  days.  Children  who  are  sick 
ought  to  be  kept  from  exposure  to 
inclement  weather;  but  children 
who  are  well  and  properly  equipped 
for  battling  with  the  storm,  ought 
to  be  trained  to  that  habit  of  being 
where  they  are  due,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  marking  every 
successful  man  or  woman.  Con- 
sequently it  is  well  when  they  are 
just  beginning  to  form  the  habit  to 
let  them  expect  that  there  will  be 
something  particularly  nice  on  the 
rainy  day. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  into  a 
room  where  a  figure  representing 
a  merry  little  fellow  with  rubber 
boots  on  had  been  stood  up  on  the 
floor  and  the  children  had  been  told 
by  the  teacher  to  look  at  their  new 
schoolmate  who  was  a  ''waterproof 
fellow."  The  gleeful  little  laugh 
that  rippled  over  that  room  would 
have  brought  sunshine  into  any 
soul.  It  was  only  an  advertisement 
that  had  cost  the  teacher  no  more 
than  the  asking  for  it  and  the  plan- 
ning when  to  use  it  and  yet  it  had 


been  a  source  of  delight  to  those 
little  ones  who  were  in  their  first 
year  of  school  life. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  another 
school  I  found  the  teacher  prepar- 
ing to  have  the  children  blow  soap 
bubbles.  Now  let  no  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  shake  his  head  at  this,  be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  fun  it 
would  furnish  for  a  little  while, 
there  would  be  education  in  seeing 
the  form  of  the  bubbles  and  the 
beautiful  colors  in  some  of  chem, 
and  in  the  training  in  doing. 

In  this  same  school  on  one  of  the 
earlier  rainy  days  of  the  season,  the 
sister  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  had 
brought  down  in  a  basket  five  of 
the  prettiest  and  best  trained  kitties 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  little  girls 
and  boys  were  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward and  form  a  large  circle  about 
the  basket  so  that  they  could  see 
the  kitties  come,  out  of  their  travel- 
ing car  at  the  invitation  of  their 
owner  and  lap  milk  from  a  full 
saucer  placed  on  the  floor. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  teacher  I 
had  been  asked  to  look  at  the  pretty 
picture  the  children  themselves 
made;  and  I  saw  an  observation' les- 
son, a  language  lesson  of  a  valuable 
kind,  and  a  lesson  in  kindness  all 
combined  at  the  same  time  that  the 
children  had  their  unusual  pleasure 
for  coming  out  on  a  rainy  day. 
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Next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  June  20-22, 
1899.  Address  all  communications 
regarding  it  to  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins, 
Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


State  Association,   Put-in-Bay, 


June:27-29,  189P. : 


f^- 
!>.-'- 


N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July 
11-14,  1899.   

Supt.  N.  H.  Chaney  of  Chilli- 
cothe  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
stand  he  recently  took  in  disciplin- 
ing a  refractory  patron  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  raiding  the 
schools  whenever  affairs  were  not 
conducted  in  accordance  with  his 
personal  ideas  and  demands.  Lack 
of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
the  details  of  the  case,  but  it  is  a 
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pleasure  to  state  that  Supt  Chaney 
came  out  more  than  victorious,  a 
stubborn  boy  who  was  encouraged 
at  home  in  disobedience  has  been 
taught  a  valuable  lesson  in  obedi- 
ence, a  father  who  has,  in  the  past, 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
schools,  has  paid  $39-30  for  one 
lesson  in  morals  and  manners 
which  he  will  not  care  to  have  re- 
peated soon,  the  teacher's  authority 
has  been  established,  and,  perhaps, 
best  of  all,  the  board  of  education, 
pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  now 
understand  that  Dr.  Chaney  is  su- 
perintendent in  foci  as  well  as  in 
name.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  add  that  he  is  heartily  supported 
in  his  action  by  the  board  of  educa* 
tion  and  all  the  people  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  at  heart. 


We  are  glad  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  following  quotation 
from  the  recent  report  of  Alston 
Ellis,  president  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. His  words  have  the  right 
ring,  and  their  meaning  can  not  be 
questioned.  It  is  pleasing  to  Icnow 
that  at  least  one  college  president 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  lead  bim 
to  speak  the  ti;uth  regarding  an 
abuse  which  has  too  long  escaped 
censure.  , 

"I  look  with  disfavor  and  mis- 
giving upon  the  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  relegate  college  instruc- 
tion to  inexperienced  assistants, 
even  though  they  be  scholarly  and 
ambitious.     The  students  who  are 


induced  to  go  to  college  by  cata- 
logue statements  of  wisely-planned 
courses  of  study,  great  facilities  for 
scientific  work  in  the  way  of  labo- 
ratory equipment,  and  the  naming 
of  distinguished  specialists  that 
form  the  teaching  body,  have  some 
right  to  expect,  when  they  enter 
upon  their  collegiate  work,  the  best 
service  the  college,  through  its 
teaching  agencies,  can  furnish.  To- 
place  them  in  charge  of  timidity 
and  inexperience  is  to  do  them  a 
grievous  wrong  and  to  deprive 
them  of  just  that  experienced  and 
scholarly  oversight  in  class-room 
and  laboratory  the  expectation  of 
which  was  their  chief  inducement 
to  enter  upon  a  course  in  college.!* 


Commissioner  Bonebrake  has^ 
issued  the  Advance  Sheets  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  His 
department  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1898.  It  is  a  document 
of  seventy  pages,  and  contains  the 
following: 

The  first  six  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  discussion,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, of  the  following  topics :  The 
Sub-Director  Law,  Transporting 
Pupils  at  Public  Expense,  Educa- 
tion of  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,. 
Units  of  Management,  Unit  of 
Taxation,  Ours  a  Diffusive  Sys- 
tem, Better  Organization  Demand- 
ed, State  Teachers'  Institute, 
County  Institutes,  and  Geography 
Emphasized  in  1898. 

Under  the  topic,  "Better  Organi- 
zation Demanded,"  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  Commissioner  recog- 
nizes that  "we  are  making  prog- 
ress," and  that  ''the  Ohio  schools 
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are  gradually,  as  a  whole,  becom- 
ing better  organized."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this,  and  the  fact 
that  we  "are  making  progress,"  and 
^'becoming  better  organized" 
should  encourage  those  who  have 
worked  so  earnestly  and  persistent- 
ly in  the  face  of  intense  opposition 
in  the  past,  and  should  serve  as  a 
suggestion  at  least  to  those  who  im- 
agine that  g^eat  reforms  can  be 
brought  about  at  once  through 
legislation.  An  experience  of  con- 
siderable length,  width,  and  depth 
has  convinced  us  most  thoroughly 
that,  in  Ohio  at  least,  the  people 
themselves,  will  insist  on  having 
something  to  say  regarding  radical 
changes  in  their  school  system,  and 
that  public  sentiment  is  a  very  ne- 
cessary factor  in  the  solution  of  all 
problems.  Since  the  legislature 
does  not  meet  for  a  year,  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  in  this  connection 
what  should  be  done  or  can  be 
done,  but  we  trust  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  with  Supt.  C.  L. 
Dickey  as  chairman,  will  unite  on 
some  plan  which  is  possible  of  ex- 
ecution, and  which,  if  executed,  will 
•continue  the  "progress"  which  we 
have  been  making  in  the  past. 

Following  the  discussion  of  top- 
ics just  referred  to,  will  be  found  a 
reprint  of  the  Syllabus  on  Geog- 
raphy of  which  20,000  copies  were 
distributed  last  June  and  July  to 
the  institutes.  This  svUabus  is  in 
such  demand,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner has  deemed  it  wise  to  in- 
•corporate    it    in    his    report.    On 


pages  47  to  56  will  be  found  the  re- 
port of  the  b.  T.  R.  C.  and  O.  P. 
R.  C.  with  books  adopted  for  the 
different  years.  Then  follows  a  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, the  names  of  firms  author- 
ized to  furnish  text-books  under 
the  provisions  of  t^e  law  to  the 
schools  of  the  state,  the  report  of 
the  state  board  of  examiners,  the 
visits  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the 
usual  general  summary  of  statistics. 


The  last  annual  report  issued  by 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the 
year  ending,  June  30,  1897,  fills  two 
large  volumes  of  over  11 00  pages 
each.  In  addition  to  the  tables  of 
statistics  which  are  very  valuable 
for  reference,  the  report  contains 
an  important  summary  and  discus- 
sion of  the  educational  condition 
of  nearly  all  the  countries  on  the 
globe,  and  papers  relating  to  al- 
most every  phase  of  advanced  edu- 
cational thought. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1896-97, 
the  public  schools  enrolled  14,742,- 
077  pupils,  an  increase  of  273,414 
over  the  previous  year.  The  en- 
rollment has  almost  doubled  in  the 
last  27  years.  In  that  time,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  en- 
rolled in  the  common  schools  has 
also  increased  from  19  per  cent  to 
over  20J  per  cent,  a  fact  which  the 
commissioner  accounts  for  by  the 
increase  in  the  growth  of  cities 
which  provide  more  generously  for 
the  schooling  of  the  people  than 
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the  country  districts  both  in  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  and  the 
salaries  paid  the  teachers.  In  the 
same  period  the  average  length  of 
the  school  year  has  increased  from 
132  days  for  the  entire  United 
States  to  140.4  days.  The  total 
cost  of  the  pub'.^c  schools  for  1896-7 
was  $188,641,243,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $7,000,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1870-1,  the  cost  of 
the  public  "schools  amounted  to 
$15.20  for  each  pupil  who  actually 
attended,  and  in  1896-7,  $18.57. 
This  increase  in  the  cost  per  pupil 
is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  days  in  which  the  pupils  at- 
tended, and  in  part  to  the  increased 
amount  paid  for  salaries,  buildings, 
apparatus,  etc.  Each  pupil  en- 
rolled attended  seventeen  more 
days  in  1896-7,  than  in  1870 -i,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent, 
and  allowing  for  this  increase,  the 
commissioner  thinks  that  about  30 
per  cent  increase  must  be  allowed 
for  better  salaries,  cost  of  supervis- 
ion, buildings,  apparatus,  etc. 

The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1896  7  was  403,333,  of 
which  131,386  were  males,  and 
271,947  were  females.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  the  males  was 
$44-62,  and  of  females,  $33.38. 

The  number  of  school  houses  re- 
ported is  246,828,  and  the  value  of 
same,  $469,069,086. 


It  is  a  genuine  relief  to  turn 
from  some  of  the  dry  and  extreme- 
ly  technical  discussions  on  psychol- 


ogy with  which  we  are  so  frequent- 
ly inflicted  to  the  interesting,  plain 
and  instructive  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  Atlantic 
Monthly  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
William  James.  We  refer  to  Num- 
ber I  of  his  t'Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology."  In  the  opening,  he 
refers  briefly  but  interestingly  to 
the  promise  for  good  contained  in 
*'the  fermentation  which  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  has  been  go- 
ing on  among  the  teachers  of  our 
land,"  to  the  "diversity  and  flexi- 
bility" so  characteristic  of  our 
school  organization  which  he 
deems  "on  the  whole,  the  best  or- 
ganization that  exists  in  any  coun- 
try," and  then  makes  the  very  prac- 
tical observation  that  "having  so 
favorable  an  organization,  all  we 
need  is  to  impregnate  it  with 
geniuses,  to  get  superior  men  and 
women  working  more  and  more 
abundantly  in  it  and  for  it  and  at  it, 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  America 
will  lead  the  education  of  the 
world."  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  schools  of  this  country  when 
the  many  who  are  now  looking  to* 
legislation  and  organization  as  the 
panacea  for  all  the  educational  ills, 
can  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  from  Prof. 
James. 

The  extremists  who  are  always 
clamoring  for  something  new  will 
be  pained  at  the  following  quota- 
tions from  this  admirable  article: 
"So  I  say  at  once  that  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  there  is  no  *new  psy- 
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chology'  worthy  of  the  name. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  old  psy- 
chology which  began  in  Locke's 
time,  plus  a  little  brain  and  sense 
physiology,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  refinements  of  introspective 
detail  for  the  most  part  without 
adaptation  to  the  teacher's  use.»  It 
is  only  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  psychology  which  are  of  real 
value  to  the  teacher,  and  they  are 
far  from  new." 

Teachers  whose  only  study  is  to 
discover  some  device  which  they 
can  use  without  thought  or  effort 
on  their  own  part  in  their  schools 
will  find  cold  comfort  in  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

"I  say,  moreover,  that  you  make 
a  very  great  mistake  if  you  think 
that  psychology,  being  the  science 
of  the  mind's  laws,  is  something 
from  which  you  can  deduce  definite 
programs  and  schemes  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  for  immediate 
schoolroom  use.  Psychology  is  a 
science,  and  teaching  is  an  art;  and 
sciences  never  generate  arts  direct- 
ly out  of  themselves." 

The  following  quotations  will 
help  to  clear  up  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  useful  but  much 
abused  subject  of  "Child  Study," 
so  helpful  when  carried  on  with 
common  sense  by  sympathetic 
teachers,  but  so  amusing,  were  it 
not  so  exasperating  and  harmful, 
when  prosecuted  without  judgment 
by  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  what  real  child- 
life  means: 


"Least  of  all  need  you,  as  teach- 
ers, deem  it  part  of  your  duty  to 
become  contributors  to  psycholog- 
ical science,  or  to  make  psycholog- 
ical observations  in  a  methodical  or 
responsible  manner.  I  fear  that 
some  of  the  enthusiasts  for  child- 
study  have  thrown  a  certain  burden 
on  you  in  this  way.  By  all  means 
let  child-study  go  on,  —  it  is  re- 
freshing all  our  sense  of  the  child's 

life But  let  the  rank  and 

file  of  the  teachers  be  passive  read- 
ers, if  they  wish,  and  feel  free  not 
to  contribute  to  the  accumulation. 
.  .  .  .  I  cannot  too  strongly 
agree  with  my  colleague^  Professor 
Miinsterburg,  when  he  says  that 
the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
child,  being  concrete  and  ethical,  is 
positively  opposed  to  the  psycho- 
logical observer's  which  is  abstract 
and  analytic.  Although  some  of  us 
may  conjoin  the  attitudes  success- 
fully, in  most  of  us  they  conflict. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
a  good  teacher  is  to  get  a  bad  con- 
science about  her  profession  be- 
cause she  feels  herself  hopeless  as 

a  psychologist The  best 

teacher  may  be  the  poorest  contrib- 
utor of  child-study  material;  and 
the  best  contributor  may  be  the 
poorest  teacher,  —  no  fact  is  more 
palpable  than  this." 

.  In  the  continuation  of  the  article, 
Professor  James  discusses  "The 
Stream  of  Consciousness,"  and 
"The  Child  as  a  Behaving  Organ- 
ism" in  such  a  clear,  practical  man- 
ner as  to  be  helpful  to  actual  teach- 
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trs.  The  'Talks'*  will  be  continued 
as  one  of  the  specially  interesting 
features,  to  teachers,  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  we  trust  that  many  will  read 
them  and  profit  thereby. 

STATE  CCHTIFICATES. 

The  problem  of  protecting  the 
public    schools    against    incompe- 
tency  and  ignorance  is  one  of  the 
most    important    connected    with 
their  management.    Primarily,  the 
solution    of    tbis    problem    rests, 
where    it    should    rest,    with    the 
school  examiners  who  are  divided 
into  three  classes  —  county,  village 
or  city,  and  state  examiners.    The 
laws  governing  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates,  and  the  character  of  the 
certificate  granted,  by  county  and 
village   or   city  boards  are  to  all 
practical  purposes  the  same.     All 
certificates  issued  by  these  boards 
are  valid  for  a  definite  time  fixed  by 
law,  and  only  in  the  county,  village 
■or  city  where  they  are  issued.    The 
five  year  certificate  issued  by  vil- 
lage and  city  boards,  and  the  five 
and  eight  year  certificates  issued 
by  county  boards  are  renewable  at 
the  option  of  these  boards.    Fortu- 
nately for  the  schools  and  for  the 
best  teachers  in  the  best  counties, 
these  certificates  are,  as  has  already 
been    stated,    valid    only    in    the 
county,  village  or  city  where  they 
are  issued.     It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  Ohio  educationally,  if  she  ever 
takes  the  backward  step,  which  is 
proposed  at  every  session  of  the 
legislature,   of  making  certificates 


issued  by  these  boards  valid  all  over 
the  state.  This  statement  is  made 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  tfiere  are  persons  in  the  state 
who  will  not  agree  with  it,  but  also 
with  the  firm  belief  that  a  careful 
studv  of  the  question  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  position  taken  is 
a  con;ect  one.  To  make  a  county, 
village,  or  city  certificate  issued  by 
a  local  board  of  examiners  valid  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  state  would 
simply  place  all  the  counties,  vil- 
lages and  cities  of  the  state  at  the 
mercy  of  those  having  the  lowest 
,  professional  and  scholastic  stand- 
ard —  a  calamity  to  be  averted  — , 
and  in  addition  would  render  the 
State  Certificate,  which  is  the  just 
pride  of  every  one  who  has  earned 
it,  practically  worthless.  The  fact 
that  Ohio  has  a  State  Board  of 
School  Elxaminers  under  the  laws 
governing  which  there  are  issued- 
certificates  valid  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  state,  seems  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  some  who  are  clamoring  for 
recognition  of  what  they  claim  is 
their  just  right.  This  board  of  ex- 
aminers meets  twice  each  year  in 
Columbus,  and  issues  three  classes 
of  certificates,  viz.:  Special,  Com- 
mon School,  and  High  School.  As 
a  rule,  the  members  of  this  board 
have  been  men  of  good  scholarship 
and  wide  and  successful  experience 
in  the  school  room,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  held  the  highest 
grade  of  certificate  issued  by  the 
state,  and  have  successfully  filled 
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positions  of  prominence  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  state.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  a  State  Cer- 
tificate never  signified  morje  in 
Ohio  than  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  high  standard 
maintained  by  the  board  both  as  to 
scholarship  and  professional  stand- 
ing, and  to  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  board  for  several 
years  past  not  to  grant  compli- 
mentary certificates  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. In.foo  many  states 
the  practice  exists  of  granting  cer- 
tificates without  examination  to 
the  graduates  of  certain  colleges, 
but  to  the  credit  of  bur  own  state 
board  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  who 
are  really  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
holding  a  state  certificate,  no  spe- 
cial favors  have  been  granted  to 
any  —  especially  to  those  who  on 
account  of  having  had  the  superior 
.educational  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough college  training,  should  be 
the  last  to  ask  for  such  favors.    • 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  previously 
stated  it  seems  strange  that  any 
one  who  claims  to  be  worthy  and 
competent  should  complain  that,  in 
Ohio,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
securing  recognition  of  profes- 
sional standing  or  scholarship,  and 
stranger  still  that  any  board  of  ed- 
ucation, township,  village  or  city, 
should  question  the  validity  of  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  state  board 
to  teach  in  anv  school  in  Ohio. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals or  boards  of  education  can  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  the  suppo- 


sition that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
law  found  in  section  4067  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"All  certificates  issued  by  such 
(state)  board  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  commissioner  of 
common  schools;  and  such  certifi- 
cate shall  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  and  all  other  examinations  of 
the  persons  holding  them,  by  any 
board  of  examiners,  and  shall  be 
valid  in  any  school  district  in  the 
state,  unless  revoked  by  the  state 
board  for  cause." 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are 
so  plain  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  a  state  certificate 
in  any  school  in  the  state,  and  with 
perhaps  the  occasional  exception 
of  some  one  whose  ability  and  en- 
ergy are  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
passing  the  state  examination,  and 
who  therefore  endeavors  to  conceal 
such  lack  by  belittling  those  who 
have  succeeded,  the  state  certificate 
is  recognized  everywhere  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  re- 
quirements and  difficulties  of  se- 
curing it,  as  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  successful  experience, 
sound  scholarship,  and  professional 
standing.  As  a  rule  it  is  so  recog- 
nized in  the  towns  and  smaller 
cities  of  the  state,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  learn  that  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  it  does  not  receive  the  recog- 
nition that  it  merits,  and  the  good 
of  the  schools  demands.  If  city 
boards  of  education  would  place  a 
premium  upon  the  scholarship  and 
professional  standing  indicated  in  a 
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state  certificate,  by  favoring,  other 
things  being  equal,  applicants  who 
hold  them,  the  schools  under  their 
control  would  reap  the  benefit 
which  always  comes  from  having 
in  a  corps  of  teachers  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  those  who  have 
earned  the  highest  recognition  for 
scholarshin  and  successful  experi- 
ence that  the  state  awards. 


THE  AimUAL    MEETIIIG   OF   THE   d£- 

PARTMEIIT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

By  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  2 1-22-23, was  regarded  by 
many  of  the  oldest  members  of  that 
department  as  the  most  successful 
meeting  of  that  body  ever  held. 
The  preparations  made  by  Supt.  J. 
A.  Shawan  and  his  assistants,  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools.  Dr.  Canfield  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  O.  S.  U., 
officers  of  the  State  institutions, 
State  School  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
and  other  citizens  of  Columbus 
designated  for  the  purpose,  looked 
after  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  guests  even  to  minute  details. 
Believing  that  honor  should  be 
given  where  honor  is  due,  I  must, 
even  though  it  seem  like  praising 
my  own  educational  family,  say 
that  I  believe  more  careful  fore- 
sight and  more  untiring  zeal  in  the 


proper  entertainment  of  a  conven- 
tion cannot  be  shown  than  that 
manifested  by  Supt.  Shawan  before 
and  during  this  convention.  But 
even  had  all  these  arrangements 
been  perfect  there  was  another 
thing  necessary  to  the  real  success 
of  the  convention, — a  good  pro- 
gram. Supt.  E.  H.  Mark,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  deserves  the  heartiest 
congratulations  on  selection  of 
topics  and  of  persons  to  discuss 
these  topics.  A  program  that  had 
on  it  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,, 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  was 
bound  to  draw  not  only  many  su- 
perintendents but  all  others  inter- 
ested in  educational  matters  who 
could  possibly  attend  the  meetings. 
As  a  consequence  there  were  many 
teachers  in  attendance  not  onlv 
from  Columbus,  whose  teaching 
force  attended  almost  as  a  unit,  but 
from  various  parts  of  Ohio. 

The  stage  of  the  Auditorium  in 
which  the  general  sessions  were 
held,  was  decorated  in  fine  taste, 
with  flags,  plants,  cut  flowers  and 
statuary.  The  music  was  a  feature 
which  gave  delight  to  all.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lott,  and  was  given  by  the  pupils 
of  one  of  the  eighth  grade  schools^ 
the  recent  graduating  class  of  the 
Normal  school,  and  by  a  quartet 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Heath,  Miss 
Brent,  Mr.  Harry  Lott  and  Prof. 
W.  H.  Lott.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing a  large  audience  was  captivated 
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by  the  Ottumwa  Quartet,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  convention  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning,  February  21, 
by  cordial  addresses  of  welcome  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield  and  Supt.  J.  A. 
Shawan.  A  most  gracious  reply  to 
these  addresses  was  made  by  Pres. 
E.  H.  Mark.  The  first  paper, 
"Public  Lands  and  'Public  Educa- 
tion," was  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Prettyman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Maryland.  In  order 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  public 
lands  of  United  States  to  public 
•education,  Dr.  Prettyman  reviewed 
the  history  of  legislation  in  our 
country  relating  to  the  subject  un- 
•der  consideration.  This  was  done 
in  a  clear  manner  and  conclusions 
therefrom  were  logically  drawn. 
R.  C.  Barrett,  State  Superintendent 
of  Iowa,  led  the  discussion  of  the 
paper,  and  was  followed  by  Supt. 
Fairchild,  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  of  Michigan;  John  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Kansas;  Supt.  Wein- 
mann,  of  Maryland. 

The  second  paper  was  on  "Re- 
lation of  Public  Libraries  to  the 
Public  Schools,"  by  ^upt.  Sherman 
Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  It 
was  full  of  valuable  suggestions  on 
a  vital  topic.  Space  cannot  be 
taken  here  to  give  all  the  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  libraries, 
l>ut  we  must,  quote:  "Qiildren 
must  be  taught  what  a  library  is 
and  how  to  use  it.  They  can  no 
more  be  left  to  get  their  knowledge 
of  literature  wdtbout  assistance  than 


knowledge  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  school  trains 
for  a  few  years,  the  library  for  a 
life-time,  but  the  school  determines 
or  may  determine  how  the  library 
will  be  used."  State  Supt.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  led  in  an  an- 
imated discussion  of  this  paper. 

The  Round  Table  for  State  Su- 
perintendents, Round  Table  of  the 
National  Herbart  Society,  Round 
'fable  of  City  Superintendents, 
Meetings  of  Educational  Press  As- 
sociation of  America,  were  all  well 
attended,  but  space  forbids  any  re- 
port of  them. 

At  the  evening  session  a  paper 
full  of  elevating  thought  was  read 
by  George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor 
of  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  upon 
"The  Unseen  Forces  in  Character 
Making."  Some  idea  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  this  paper  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  my  notes:  "The  un- 
realized self  is  the  unseen  but  all- 
powerful  force  which  guides  life 
and  determines  character.  The 
soul  follows  its  ideal  as  the  bird 
builds  its  nest.  From  instinct  it 
sees,  admires,  chooses.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  individual  is  in  'I  see/ 
1  like,'  1  wish  I  were,'  1  will  be/ 
Heredity  here  shows  itself.  If  the 
will  is  robust,  character  is  settled; 
if  fickle,  one  chases  after  this  and 
that  and  becomes  unstable  as  water. 
The  stuff  of  which  the  ideal  is  made 
is  character  in  the  concrete.  The 
process,  however,  is  not  imitative; 
it    is    more    subtle,    more    funda- 
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mental..  It  has  to  do  with  being 
rather  than  with  doing.  The  ideal 
self  draws  as  the  sun  draws.  The 
mystery  of  it  may  be  the  horror  of 
it.  The  sources  from  which  the 
soul  draws  material  are  many, — ^the 
home,  social  environment,  books, 
school,  church.  The  child  is  pri- 
marily what  the  members  of  the 
home  are.  Washington's  father 
died  when  the  son  was  young;  but 
the  boy  George  was  profoundly 
affected  by  his  regard  for  his 
brother  Lawrence.  The  manly 
traits  distinguishing  our  first  presi- 
dent,— the  exactness,  honesty,  de- 
votion to  duty,  courteous  de- 
meanor, were  all  characteristics  of 
his  older  brother. 

"The  child  admires  what  society 
admires.  In  Greece  ideals  of  phys- 
ical excellence  and  beauty  were 
ever  held  before .  youth.  They 
were  enthusiastically  moved  by  the 
crowning  of  the  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pic games.  In  New  England 
homes  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country  we  find  two  widely  ruling 
ideals, — the  religious  and  the  prac- 
tical. The  influence  of  the  ideal  of 
a  noble  woman  is  shown  in  Victo- 
ria, not  only  mother  of  queens,  but 
queen  of  mothers. 

"Sometimes  we  see  great  men 
who  seem  to  be  effects  without 
causes;  but  when  we  study  into  the 
life  of  such  a  man, — our  great  Lin- 
coln for  instance, — we  find  that  the 
companions  of  his  youth  were  the 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Shakes- 
peare.   They  made  him  great.    He 


fashioned  into  images  the  books  he 
read.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  Uterature  and  history. 
Enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  long 
line  of  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  for  others  fires  the  heart  of 
youth.  Leonidas  and  Horatius 
have  .come  fighting  down  the  ages. 
Rienzi  and  Garibaldi  are  not  dead. 
Havelock  and  Gordon  live  in 
thousands.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  women  are  what  they  are  be- 
cause of  Jeanie  Deans,  Little  Nell, 
Florence  Dombey? 

"Thousands  of  children  are  edu- 
cated by  what  their  teachers  are. 
'How  can  I  hear  what  you  say 
when  what  you  are,  is  constantly 
thundering  in  my  ears?'  It  is  no 
marvel  that  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Arnold  over  his  bovs  was 
so  great  when  we  think  of  what  he 
was.  Of  him  the  boys  learned  two 
profound  lessons :  that  there  can  be 
learning  without  pedantry  and  re~ 
Hgion  without  cant. 

"The  mission  of  the  church  is  to 
show  forth  the  divine  Ufe  as  the 
ideal  life; — that  light  supreme,  that 
moral  force,  that  for  two  thousand 
years  has  lighted  and  ruled  the 
world.  The  problems  that  concern 
human  life  and  human  habits  can 
be  solved  only  when  home,  so- 
ciety, state,  church, — all  unite  in 
forming  a  divine  ideal  of  service." 

In  the  absence  of  Supt,  Hatha- 
way, who  was  to  have  opened  the 
discussion,  a  short  speech  was 
made  by  Supt.  Laird,  of  Michigan. 
The  second  paper  on  the  evening's 
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program,  "Shall  the  Sexes  and 
Classes  Have  the  Same  Course  of 
Study  in  the  Schools?",  had  to  be 
•dispensed  with,  as  Supt.  D.  K. 
Goss,  of  Indianapolis,  was  quar- 
antined in  his  home  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  one  of  his  children 
Avith  scarlet  fever. 

The  first  paper  at  the  Wednes- 
day morning  session  was  on  "The 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Second- 
ary Schools,"  by  James  E.  Russell, 
Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  Mr. 
Russell  began  by  showing  the  par- 
ticular place  of  the  secondary 
school  and  its  peculiar  function  in 
a  scheme  of  education,  and  then 
showed  that  the  college  graduate 
had  not  always  been  a  fit  teacher 
for  such  a  school,  that  he  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  and  that  the  normal 
school  graduate  is  often  a  poor 
craftsman.  With  no  recognized 
standard  of  professional  fitness  the 
school  board  and  the  wages  offered 
have  become  the  controlling  power. 
But  when  we  want  a  better  thing 
we  have  to  build  on  what  we  have. 
Let  the  departments  of  pedagogy 
in  our  colleges  and  the  teachers' 
colleges  set  a  worthy  standard, 
and  when  the  American  people  see 
a  thing  worth  having  they  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  There  are 
four  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools:  general  knowledge,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  special  knowl- 
edge, and  skill  in  teaching.    Too 


often  there  is  a  lack  of  literary  cul- 
ture, of  that  kind  of  knowledge  of 
various  subjects  which  leads  to  a 
recognition  of  the  unity  in  all 
knowledge.  Professional  knowl- 
edge demands  that  a  subject  shall 
be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the 
child  and  to  other  subjects.  The 
real  teacher  knows  something  of 
the  nature  of  mind,  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  adolescent  period,  of 
man  as  a  social  being.  He  studies 
the  history  of  education,  learns 
something  of  school  economy, 
school  hygiene,  the  general  man- 
agement of  schools  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  discussing  the  third  qualifi- 
cation, —  special  knowledge,  —  the 
speaker  claimed  that  the  average 
college  graduate  had  nothing  to 
teach,  and  then  showed  why  he  be- 
lieved special  knowledge  necessary 
in  teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

The  fourth  qualification, — ^tech- 
nical skill, — is  desired  and  sought 
for.  The  first  thing  asked  about 
an  applicant  is,  "Can  he  teach  r^ 
The  art  of  teaching  is  dangerous 
unless  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
mind.  The  failure  of  teachers  is 
often  due  to  their  teaching  as  they 
have  been  taught.  Many  apply 
for  positions  in  secondary  schools 
when  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  specific  work.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  difference  between 
elementary  and  college  teaching-. 
The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  very 
thorough  preparation  required  for 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
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of  Germaily.  He  then  showed 
how  many  departments  of  peda- 
gogy in  colleges  afford  no  oppor- 
timity  for  practice, — ^a  vital  part  in 
the  work  of  preparing  for  teaching. 
However  in  the  East  preparation 
for  practice  is  made  in  several  col- 
leges. Brown  and  Harvard  are 
affording  such  practice  now  and 
the  matter  is  being  worked  out  in 
Columbia  University.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  paper  was  opened  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stewart,  President  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

When  the  President  announced 
Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  discuss  "Efficient  and  Inefficient 
Teachers,''  he  was  greeted  by 
rounds  of  applause,  showing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  great  body  of  teachers.  Mt. 
Soldan  said  that  he  would  omit  the 
discussion  of  self-evident  qualifica- 
tions; that  the  people  who  set  out 
to  teach  what  they  don't  know  are 
constantly  growing  scarcer.  In 
the  higher  grades  of  our  schools 
where  love  of  ease  predominates, 
more  inefficiency  results  from  lack 
of  daily  preparation  tnan  from  any 
other  cause.  In  one  view  of  the 
subject  what  constitutes  efficiency 
is  the  ability'  to  keep  order  and  the 
ability  to  impress  facts  of  instruc- 
tion so  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood and  their  effect  last.  In 
judging  of  the  first  the  casual  ob- 
server may  often  make  a  mistake. 
There  may  be  adf  appearance  of 
order  with  a  nagging  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which 


marks  her  as  in  a  high  degree  in- 
efficient. Our  code  of  ethics 
should  be  the  child's  welfare  as  the 
supreme  law.  The  teacher's  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  passing  visitor. 
The  whole  influence  of  the  school 
•must  be  known  to  judge  of  the 
teacher's  work.  When  this  is 
wrong  comes  the  great  trouble  of 
the  superintendent, — to  convince 
such  a  teacher  of  the  importance 
of  some  other  occupation.  The 
work  of  forming  the  moral, 
the  spiritual  man  is  a  delicate  one. 
What  teacher  is  equally  capable  in 
all  lines?  When  the  limit  of  effi^ 
ciency  ends,  the  limit  of  ineffi- 
ciency begins.  Where  there  is  a 
lack  of  progressiveness,  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  try  to  lead  teachers  to 
grow  into  better  things;  and  be 
lenient  or  at  least  considerate 
where  development  is  shown. 

Pardon  the  paradox,  but  there 
is  serious  danger  in  too  great  effi- 
ciency. You  smile;  but  when  the 
boy  is  sacrificed  that  the  number 
of  those  promoted  to  the  high 
school  by  rigid  examination  may 
be  great,  there  is  effiteiency  of  a 
kind  not  desirable.  There  are 
cases  of  absolute  inefficiency,  such 
are  those  of  physical  inability.  The 
unfortunate  brother  or  sister  with 
nervous  prostration  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  sacrifice  the  highest  aims 
of  the  school.  The  inefficiency  of 
old  age  also  brings  physical  disa- 
bility. Mark  I  said  "the  ineffi- 
ciency of  age,"  not  age  itself.     I 
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know  a  man  seventy-three  years 
old  in  the  front  rank  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a  large  city.  In  school- 
room, in  boys'  yard, — everywhere, 
— he  is  leader  and  inspirer,  marked 
by  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Supt.  Soldan  closed  by  showing 
the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween principal  and  teacher.  He 
showed  that  the  amount  of  ineffi^ 
ciency  among  our  teachers  in  cities 
where  those  who  enter  the  schools 
have  been  required  to  make  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  work 
would  be  very  little  indeed  if  prin- 
cipals realized  that  by  kindly  can- 
dor, absolute  freedom  from  nag- 
ging criticism,  inspiring  encour- 
agement which  would  lead  the 
teacher  to  be  free  with  the  princi- 
pal, and  by  transfers  where  there 
were  conditions  of  peculiar  diffi^ 
culty,  a  good  school  could  be  main- 
tained where  teachers  would  like 
to  remain  year  after  year. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  N.  C. 
Dougherty,  who  had  been  called 
home,  the  paper  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  A.  S.  Downing,  of 
the  Training  School  of  New  York. 

Knowing  that  space  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  meetings 
would  not  be  available  in  the 
Monthly,  I  did  not  take  pencil 
and  paper  with  me  to  the  Wednes- 
dav  evening  meeting  nor  to  that  of 
Thursday  evening.  I  thought 
expressed  on  all  sides  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  a  journey  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  have  heard  this 
address    alone.    The    subject    on 


that  at  some  time  again  we  might 
publish  in  full  the  papers  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  spoke 
on  these  two  occasions. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  A, 
E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  made  an  en- 
thusiastic speech  without  using 
notes  on  "What  the  Superintend- 
ent is  Not."  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  discussed 
"How  the  Superintendent  Can 
Make  Good  Teachers  Out  of  Poor 
Ones."  For  plain,  practical,  kindly, 
common  sense  suggestions  this  pa- 
per could  not  be  surpassed.  It 
ought  to  be  published  as  an  educa- 
tional tract,  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  our  land,  read  and 
practised  by  them  until  its  doc- 
trines become  part  of  their  life. 
The  commissioner  was  unusually 
witty  in  his  little  side  remarks  and 
so  won  the  immense  audience  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  him 
talk  for  a  longer  time  than  he  had 
allotted  to  himself. 

Col.  Francis  Parker  was  detained 
at  home  by  the  sickness  of  Mrs. 
Parker,  so  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  his  topic,  "The  Superin- 
tendent as  a  Teacher  of  Teachers." 
Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  in 
the  clear  and  thorough  manner 
which  marks  every  paper  that  he 
writes,  treated  of  "Authority  of  the 
School  Superintendent/' 

On  Thursday  morning  so  fine 
an  address  was  made  by  Prof.  Ar- 
nold Tompkins,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
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which  Prof.  Tompkins  spoke  was 
"The  Implications  and  Applica- 
tions of  the  Principle  of  Self- 
Activity  in  Education." 

Only  a  few  thoughts  can  be  se- 
lected from  what  Prof.  Halleck  in 
the  discussion  following  called  a 
"Prose  Poem." 

"Education  has  its  own  single, 
central  principle  which  orders  all 
the  details  of  the  complex  process 
into  a  unified  and  harmonious 
whole,  and  the  principle  is  self- 
activity.  The  world  is  moving, 
not  fixed;  alive,  not  dead.  In 
every  organic  thing  is  a  resident 
force,  potential  and  actual;  the  ac- 
tual closing  in  on  the  potential,  the 
potential  striving  for  the  ideal. 
There  is  duality  in  the  human  soul. 
Man  emerges  when  the  duality  of 
his  nature  comes  into  conscious- 
ness. Man  can  seek  to  aid  in  his 
own  self-realization.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  better  self  is  the  test 
of  education.  It  is  never  tested  by 
any  external  test.  The  method  is 
found  in  the  movement  of  the  ideal 
into  the  real.  The  principle  of  self- 
activity  appears  under  a  three-fold 
aspect  in  the  process  of  education. 
First,  as  tension  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  the  actual  and  the 
potential;  second,  as  tension  be- 
tween subject  and  object;  third,  as 
tension  between  the  universal  and 
the  individual  or  between  creative 
energy  and  its  object. 

"No  individual  realizes  self  by 
direct  process.  Forget  the  idea  of 
charity  and  go  forth  to  help  others. 


There  is  kinship  with  the  objec- 
tive world.  The  child  personifies 
everything.  The  savage  puts  the 
Great  Spirit  into  all  about  him. 
Self  has  no  meaning  except  in 
terms  of  this  self  and  that  other. 
The  soul  craves  more  hfe.  The 
teacher  comes  that  the  pupil  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abund- 
antly. Altruism  is  loving  truth  as 
well  as  persons.  Herbert  Spencer 
is  as  altruistic  as  Howard;  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  as  Florence 
Nightingale.  Unity  is  never 
sought  directly  among  things.  The 
oak's  principle  unites  every  form 
of  oak  life.  All  formal  methods 
in  education  try  to  connect  cross- 
wise. The  connection  is  in  fund- 
amental principles  alone.  All 
thinking  is  a  religious,  a  devotional 
process." 

By  appointment  Supt.  L.  H. 
Jones,  of  Qeveland,  opened  the 
discussion.  A  number  of  others 
followed;  but  the  most  fitting 
words  came  from  Supt.  Jones  and 
Dr.  E.  E.  White,  who  spoke  so 
beautifully  and  eloquently  that 
they  added  to  the  wonderful  im- 
pression that  had  been  made  by 
Prof.  Tompkins. 

At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings 
the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee was  made  by  its  chairman, 
O.  T.  Corson.  The  offiters  who 
were  unanimously  elected  are  as 
follows:  President,  A.  S.  Down- 
ing, Superintendent  of  Normal 
Schools,  New  York;  First  Vice 
President,  G.  R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia; 
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Second  Vice  President,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  of  Columbus;  Secretary, 
C.  M.  Jordan,  Minnesota. 

The  second  paper  of  the  morn- 
ing was  an  earnest,  practical  dis- 
cussion of  "To  What  Extent 
Should  a  High  School  Pupil  be 
Allowed  to  Elect  His  Work?"  by 
Supt.  W.  L.  Steele,  Galesburg,  111. 

In  the  afternoon  I  did  not  get  to 
attend  any  sessions  but  the  brief 
one  of  the  Press  Association  that 
followed  upon  an  elegant  luncheon 
given  to  that  body  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  T.  Corson,  where  wit  and  hu- 
mor flowed  so  freely  that  it  was  al- 
most decided  that  Dr.  Henfy 
Houck,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
John  MacDonald,  of  Kansas,  were 
princes  of  story-tellers  and  ought 
to  be  kept  in  Ohio. 

The  Auditorium  of  Ohio  State 
University  was  crowded  in  the 
evening  to  hear  Dr.  T.  C.  M'enden- 
hall,  President  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Mass.,  lecture 
upon  "Some  Neglected  Factors 
and  Forgotten  Facts."  To  say 
that  the  doctor  occasionally  hit 
pretty  hard  would  be  but  to  say 
what  everybody  felt;  but  he  did  it 
so  skilfully  that  one  could  but  ad- 
mire the  science  even  when  he  felt 
the  hurt.  He  began  with  the 
School  Board,  demolished  the  one 
that  ought  not  to  be;  knocked  out 
the  false  superintendent  but  left  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  true  one 
ought  to  be;  played  on  the  word 
"enrichment"  in  a  rich  and  racy 
way  which  caused  us  to  be  ashamed 


of  any  foolish  "enrichment"; 
touched  up  the  high  school  so  that 
one  saw  the  utter  folly  of  college 
methods  in  dealing  with  boys  and 
girls;  and  then  left  us  all  admiring 
the  clear  head,  brave  heart,  and 
perfect  expression  of  the  man  who 
would  in  the  kindliest  spirit  temper 
too  great  radicalism  with  wise  con- 
servatism. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Men- 
denhairs  address  all  were  invited 
to  the  Armorv  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  a 
very  handsome  building  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  to  at- 
tend a  reception  given  by  all  the 
educational  forces  of  the  city  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  This 
was  the  concluding  hospitality  after 
many  dinners,  luncheons  and  re- 
ceptions which  had  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  both  to  those  who  re- 
ceived and  those  who  extended  the 
attentions. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  of  St. 
Marys,  O.,  has  revised  and  en- 
larged his  "One  Hundred  Rocks 
Among  the  Boulders."  The 
pamphlet  presents  an  outline  of  all 
the  rocks  of  the  glacial  drift  area, 
—  including  nearly  two  hundred 
varieties,  —  and  gives  directions 
for  identifying  and  labeling  same. 
Manv  grade  and  district  teachers, 
pupils,  and  classes  in  Geology  de- 
sire to  collect,  name  and  label  the 
common  rocks  found  in  the  field, 
along  the  railroad  track,  and  on  the 
play-ground.    All  interested  in  this 
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subject  should  have  a  copy,  as  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  helpful  to  them. 
The  fifth  thousand  has  just  been 
printed.  The  price  is  only  ten 
cents. 

—  A  very  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Marion  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Marion,  in 
the  High  School  Building,  Satur- 
day, Jan.  21.  In  the  absence  of 
President  T.  B.  Weaver,  Supt. 
Powell  occupied  the  Chair.  After 
the  devotional  exercises,  a  duet  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Criswell  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Moore.  Next  came  a 
class  exercise  in  reading,  conducted 
by  Miss  Clara  Kowalke,  a  Marion 
primary  teacher.  An  entirely  new 
lesson  was  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren from  the  blackboard.  This 
exercise  not  only  proved  Miss 
Kowalke  to  be  a  charming 
teacher  but  was  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all.  After  the 
lesson,  the  children  gave  very 
prettily,  a  concert  recitation,  a 
song,  and  a  little  finger  play.  Next 
was  a  paper  on  "Teaching  of  Man- 
ners," by  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  of 
Mansfield.  This  was  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  common  sense,  that  it 
brought  a  number  of  persons  to 
their  feet,  to  say  how  thoroughly 
they  agreed  with  Mr.  Lyon,  and  to 
tell  experiences  of  their  own.  This 
closed  the  morning  meeting. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  singing  of  a  beauti- 
ful Wahz  Song  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cris- 
well, which  was  heartily  applauded. 


Following  this  was  a  very  animated 
Round  Table  Talk  on  "Vertical 
Writing"  and  "Causes  of  Disorder 
in  the  Schoolroom."  This  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  male 
quartet  composed  of  Messrs. 
Moore,  Wilson,  Waddell,  and 
Thompson.  These  gentlemen 
sang  very  sweetly  two  songs.  A 
paper  on  "Advanced  Reading"  was 
then  read  by  Miss  May  Harshber- 
ger  of  Marion,  which  was  very  in- 
teresting to  grammar  teachers. 
Then  followed  a  paper  on  "Con- 
tagious Diseases"  by  Dr.  A.  Rhu. 
The  doctor  showed  how  important 
vaccination  is  in  preventing  small- 
pox and  other  diseases,  and  thinks 
if  it  could  be  made  compulsory, 
smallpox  would  soon  be  stamped 
out  The  last  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  paper  by  Supt  H.  A. 
Stokes  of  Delaware,  on  "The 
River  in  History."  This  paper  was 
full  of  beautiful  descriptions,  poetic 
legends,  etc.,  and  was  a  fitting 
close  to  a  very  enjoyable  meeting. 
Before  adjourning,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  this  meeting  a 
great  success. 

Ada  L.  Bowen, 

Secretary, 

—  Supt.  Homer  J.  Hartzell  of 
Piketon  read  an  excellent  paper  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pike 
County  Farmers'  Institute  on  "The 
Farmers'  Relation  to  Education." 
Many  excellent  points  were 
brought  out,  and  a  new  interest  in 
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the    rural    school    problem    was 
aroused. 

—  The  third  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  Morrow  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation  was   held   at   Edison,    O., 
Jan.  28.    The  attendance  was  large 
.and  the  meeting  enthusiastic.  Miss 

May  Bartlett,  Cardington,  present- 
ed a  paper, on  "Nature  Study  in 
Schools"  which  showed  careful 
preparation  and  brought  out  many 
interesting  points.  R.  E.  Riddle, 
Iberia,  gave  a  paper  on  "County 
Examinations",  which  was  ably 
discussed  by  Supt.  Gordon.  Prof. 
F.  H.  Warren,  Mt.  Gilead,  read  a 
paper  on  "Accuracy  in  School- 
work",  which  was  discussed  by 
Supt.  Gage.  Miss  Frances  Fur- 
bay,  Mt.  Gilead,  read  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  "Township  Cen- 
tralization," showing  original 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Carding-' 
ton,  read  a  paper  on  "Geographical 
Concept"  which  showed  that  he 
had  the  right  idea  of  his  subject 
and  knew  how  to  present  it.  Round 
table  topics  were  discussed  by 
Supt's.  Spear,  Gordon,  Wilson, 
Messrs.  Miller,  Buck,  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  others.  Music  was  furnished 
by  Edison  Quartette. 

—  The  second  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Crawford  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  the  high  school 
room  in  Crestline,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 28. 

The  forenoon  session  was  de- 
voted to  Round  Table  discussions. 


In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Warner  of 
Galion  gave  an  instructive  talk  on 
the  Vertical  System  of  Writing. 
Prof.  Critzer  gave  an  illustrative 
lesson  in  music  as  taught  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  teachers  and 
visiting  citizens  were  especially  de- 
ligfhted  with  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  Prin.  D.  C.  Meek  of  Mans- 
field treated  the  subject,  "Apper- 
ception." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
April  at  Tiro. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  F.  S.  Alley  of  Dayton,  Ky., 
for  a  copy  of  his  report  for  1898. 
It  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  indi- 
cates painstaking  work  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  to  do  the  best 
things  possible  for  the  schools  un- 
der his  control. 

—  The  "Smith  Family"  is  quite 
numerous,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  initials  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  should  be  con- 
founded. The  editor  discovered  al- 
most by  accident  not  long  since 
tbat  E.  E.  Smith  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  business  correspondence 
recently,  and  who  left  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  to  accept  a  position  with 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  is  not  E.  R. 
Smith  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  first  named  firm  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
is  rumored  that  others  have  not 
"differentiated"     these    gentlemen 
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properly,  and  hence  attention  is 
called  to  the  matter.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  E.  E.  Smith  is  with 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  and  that  E. 
R  Smith  is  still  with  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

—  The  Lorain  County  teachers 
held  an  interesting  meeting  at  Ely- 
ria,  Jan.  28.  Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett 
of  Piqua  gave  an  interesting  and 
helphil  address  on  *'Give  Attention 
to  Reading";  Supt.  H.  M.  Parker 
of  Elyria  discussed  "What  Can  the 
Teachers  do  to  Improve  the  Con- 
dition of  the  County  Schools?"  in 
his  usual  practical  manner,  favoring 
township  supervision  and  consoli- 
dation of  schools;  Rev.  P.  E.  Har- 
ding of  North  Amherst  talked  on 
*The  Teacher's  Moral  Influence," 
dwelling  upon  the  necessity  of 
moral  character  and  conduct  in  the 
teacher,  and  Prof.  H.  C.  King  of 
Oberlin  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'The  New  Psychology"  which 
showed  keen  observation,  clear 
thought,  and  common  sense  appli- 
cation. 

—  Painesville  now  has  one  of 
the  best  equipped  high  school 
buildings  in  the  state.  It  is  sub- 
stantially built,  and  contains  in  ad- 
dition to  recitation,  study  and  re- 
ception rooms,  well  arranged  labo- 
ratories, and  beautifully  furnished 
offices  for  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal, a  fine  auditorium  on  the  first 
floor.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate four  hundred  pupils,  and 
the  high  school  now  enrolls  two 


hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  num- 
ber one  hundred  are  "Boxwell" 
pupils.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  held,  Feb.  10.  The  history  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  was  out- 
lined by  C.  O.  piggins,  clerk  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  financial 
statement  which  showed  a  most 
careful  expenditure  of  over  $45,000 
was  made  by  F.  P.  Pratt,  chairman 
of  the  building  committee,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  building  by  C. 
A.  Moodey,  president  of  the  board. 
Hon.  A.  G.  Reynolds,  in  an  elo- 
quent address,  accepted  the  build- 
ing for  the  community,  and  with 
most  appropriate  remarks,  Supt 
Boyd  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  the  pupils,  teachers 
and  patrons,  accepted  it  for  the 
school  workers.  This  acceptance 
was  followed  by  an  address  by  the 
editor  of  the  Monthly,  and  the 
exercises  closed  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  beautiful  flag  by  Jr.  O. 
A.  M.  represented  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
Winters,  which  was  accepted  in  a 
neat  speech  by  Prin.  F.  H.  Kendall 
of  the  high  school.  The  exercises 
were  interspersed  by  most  excel- 
lent music  by  a  chorus  of  high 
school  pupils  led  by  Prof.  Jones, 
the  director  of  music  in  the  public 
schools.  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools 
of  Ohio"  was  sung  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding. 

—  Beginning  with  the  school 
year  1899- 1900,  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, Alliance,  O.,  will  resume  its 
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former  plan  of  dividing  the  college 
year  into  three  terms  instead  of 
four.  The  fall  term  will  begin 
Sept.  19,  and  the  commencement 
of  1900  will  occur  June  21,  to  be 
followed  by  a  special  summer 
school  of  seven  weeks'  duration. 
Announcement  of  the  plan  and 
features  of  the  summer  school  will 
be  made  in  due  time.  For  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  usual  summer  term, 
beginning  May  23,  will  be  in 
vogue,  commencement  occurring 
July  27. 

—  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society  has  on  hand 
a  limited  supply  of  the  edition  of 
six  volumes,  referred  to  in  the 
February  Monthly,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  $1.00  per  volume. 
This  surplus  edition  was  not  pub- 
lished by  the  state,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society,  and  hence  is 
offered  at  private  sale  as  above 
stated.  We  again  call  attention  to 
these  valuable  books,  and  sup;gest 
that  as  many  school  libraries  and 
teachers  as  possible  should  take 
advantage  of  the  offer. 

—  The  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Four  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Richland,  Crawford, 
Marion,  and  Morrow  Counties  was 
held  in  the  High  School  audi- 
torium, Mansfield,  February  11, 
1899.  I^  the  face  of  the  bitter  cold 
a  large  number  of  teachers  was 
present  and  a  profitable  meeting 
held. 

In    the    forenoon    session    the 


topic  "How  best  secure  the  coope- 
ration of  parents  in  our  work?"  ivas 
ably  discussed  by  H.  L.  Creveling 
of  Mansfield  who  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  teachers'  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  parents  of 
the  pupils. 

J.  F.  Kramer  and  John  B.  Gror- 
don  led  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
—  "How  make  Geography  most 
profitable  to  the  Pupils?" 

Mr.  Kramer  said  that  Geog- 
raphy when  properly  taught  must 
develop  imagination,  reason,  and 
memory.  Mr.  Gordon  devoted  his 
time  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject. 

S.  S.  Dew  discussed  the  subject 
of  "Rhetoricals  and  Composition** 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Grammar 
school  teacher.  He  places  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  advantag-es 
are:  It  gives  self-possession; 
teaches  the  pupils  to  think  and 
speak  at  the  same  time;  in  commit- 
ting a  selection  for  rhetoricals  the 
pupil  receives  a  valuable  languagne 
lesson;  in  writing  original  matter 
he  has  opportunity  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  already  ac- 
quired; hence  there  is  a  develops 
ment  of  thought;  a  development 
in  the  art  of  expression;  and  in 
the  art  of  appearing  before  an  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Warner  of  Galion  read  an 
exhaustive  paper  upon  the  subject 
of  "Vertical  Writing."  In  this  pa- 
per he  very  clearly  showed  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  use  of 
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the  vertical  and  discussed  the  forms 
of  letters  best  adapted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  speed,  neatness,  and  legi- 
bility. 

Supt.  M.  W.  Spear  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  subject 
"Moral  Value  of  Discipline,'*  Mr. 
Spear  makes  unwavering  obedi- 
ence to  commands,  given  kindly 
and  in  season,  the  comer  stone  of 
character  building  in  the  child. 

Pres.  J.  H.  Canfield  delivered 
the  annual  address  upon  the  "Pur- 
pose of  Education"  in  which  he 
urged  that  we  seek  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  life  in  the  broadest 
and  fullest  sense. . 

The.  officers  for  next  year  are: 
President,  Supt  M.  W.  Spear,  Mt. 
Gilead;  Vice-President,  Supt  John 
B.Gordon,  Chesterville;  Secretary, 
Prin.  McComb,  Bucyrus;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Feldner,  Mfemsfield. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Mt  Gilead,  Morrow  County. 

—  The  third  meeting  of  Wood 
County  Teachers'  Institute  wds 
held  at  North  Baltimore,  Feb.  ii, 
and  although  the  temperature  was 
several  degrees  below  zero,  two 
hundred  teachers  were  present,  and 
a  very  interesting  program  was 
thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Powell  read  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "Qass  Discipline" 
which  brought  out  discussion  from 
many  of  the  teachers. 

Miss  Bertha  Boughton  read  one 
of  the  best  papers  of  the  day  on 
"Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades," 
and  this  paper  was  ably  discussed 


by  Miss  Carena  M.  Lee.  Mr.  L. 
D.  Hill  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  Civics. 

J.  E.  McFadden  in  a  very  able 
manner  discussed  the  "Will." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Cosgrove  gave  an  in- 
teresting exercise  on  "Poetry  in 
the  Grades"  and  read  many  beauti- 
ful selections  to  illustrate  his. 
method. 

Miss  Anna  Thompson  read  a 
fine  paper  the  chief  thought  in 
which  was,  "This  is  a  M'an."  M!r^ 
M.  E  Hard  gave  a  further  discusr- 
sion  of  the  same. 

H.  E.  Hall  presented  a  paper  on 
"Loafing",  which  contained  much 
spice  or  pepper  for  every  phase  of 
the  profession.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Bowling  Green,. 
May  20. 

— ^The  Reuben  McMillan  Li- 
brary was  opened  to  the  public  of 
Youngstown  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises, February  i6.  It  is  a 
beautiful  memorial  to  the  beauti- 
ful life  of  one  who  gave  the  best 
part  of  that  life  to  building  up  the 
character  of  the  young  in  that  city. 

— Cincinnati  Normal  School,, 
under  the  principalship  of  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Lathrop,  graduated  a  class  of 
seventy-seven  young  ladies,  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

— The  Fostoria  public  schools 
gave  an  exhibit  of  school  work  in 
the  Central  Building.  Saturday,. 
February  ii,  the  Seneca  County 
Teachers'  Association  inspected 
the  work;  Monday  the  citizens  of 
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Fostoria  were  invited.  In  all  some 
1,700  visitors  attended  the  recep- 
tion and  exhibit. 

— ^The  third  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina,  O., 
February  11,  and,  considering  the 
severe  coldness,  was  well  attended. 
Supt.  C  E.  Thomas,  of  Mendon, 
O.,  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
the  "Development  of  Political  In- 
stitutions." He  discussed  the  early 
condition  of  the  Teutons  and 
showed  how  their  manners  and 
customs  afterwards  became  the 
foundation  of  our  political  institu- 
tions and  the  constituent  element 
of  our  national  life.  The  discus- 
sion by  S.  Cotterman  and  A.  P. 
Kenney  brought  out  the  thought 
that  history  is  a  growth  and  to  un- 
derstand our  own  institutions  we 
must  glance  back  into  the  record 
of  past  events.  Supt.  C.  L.  Van 
Cleve,  of  Troy,  O.,  delivered  a  very 
able  discourse  on  "This  Marvelous 
Century."  Time  permitted  him  to 
deal  with  but  one  phase  of  the 
question,  viz.,  inventions.  He 
gave  a  list  of  thirteen  inventions 
which  are  distinctively  the  product 
of  this  century,  over  against  eight 
of  any  importance  given  us  by  all 
previous  time.  He  excluded  all 
labor  saving  machines,  and  al- 
though nineteenth  century  ideas 
were  not  alluded  to,  he  proved  con- 
clusively that  this  is  the  most  mar- 
velous century  in  the  history  of  the 
world.      "Art       in       the       Public 


Schools"  was  presented  by  Miss 
Bertha  Wheeler,  of  the  Celina 
schools.  Her  crayon  work  was 
heartily  applauded,  and  showed 
her  to  be  an  artist  of  much  ability. 
Miss  Ella  Simms  discussed  the 
subject.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  a  re- 
citer of  much  abilitv,  and  in  dialect 
reading  is  especially  entertaining 
as  his  "Readings  from  Riley"  at- 
test. On  April  15  will  be  held  a 
joint  session  of  the  two  counties, 
Mercer  and  Auglaize. 

— Supt.  A.  B.  Stutzman,  of  Kent, 
has  just  issued  a  new  school  man- 
ual containing  course  of  study  and 
assignment  of  work, 

— ^The  teachers  of  Highland 
county  held  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing at  Lynchburg,  February  18. 
Papers  were  presented  by  N.  B. 
Lamonda,  Maggie  McLaren  and 
E.  P.  Tice,  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Supt.  J.  S.  Arnott  and 
W.  H.  Meek. 

— ^The  teachers  of  Wyandot 
county  met  in  teachers'  association 
m  the  High  School  Building  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended  and  was  very  enthusiastic 
throughout.  The  first  talk  of  the 
day  was  given  by  E.  G.  Blaser,  of 
Nevada,  on  "Plain  Facts  Worth 
Considering."  The  talk  was  a 
very  suggestive  one  along  the  line 
of  grading  and  classifying  a  coun- 
try school.  Supt.  T.  H.  Bonser, 
of  Carey,  read  a  paper  on  "Train- 
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ing  the  Imagination,"  and  illus- 
trated how  this  can  be  done  in 
school  work.  The  music  consisted 
of  songs,  instrumental  duets,  vio- 
lin solo,  piano  solo  and  selections 
by  Mandolin  Club.  The  first  ad- 
dress of  the  afternoon  was  deliv- 
ered by  Supt.  Plumb,  of  Nevada, 
on  "Nature  Study  in  Our  Public 
Schools."  The  address  was  a  very 
able  one,  and  full  of  suggestions. 
This  was  followed  by  a  recitation 
by  Miss  Mayme  Holmes,  of  the 
Upper  Sandusky  Public  Schools. 
The  last  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker, 
of  O.  S.  U.,  on  "Glacial  Period  in 
North  America."  The  address  of 
more  than  an  hour  was  highly  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  The  teachers 
all  felt  that  the  day  was  one  of  the 
best  for  them  in  many  ways;  that 
interest  and  enthusiasm  are  at  high 
tide.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  on  April  22,  at 
Upper  Sandusky. 

— ^The  second  annual  session  of 
the  Association  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  February  23  and 
24.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
by  both  members  of  boards  of 
education  and  superintendents  of 
schools  who  remained  over  from 
their  meeting.  Many  important 
questions  were  discussed,  the  "Ru- 
ral School  Problem"  receiving 
well  merited  attention  at  the  hands 
of  Hon.  E.  J.  Qapp,  the  original 
promoter  of  "Centralization  of 
Schools"  in  Ohio,  Supt  F.  E. 
Morrison,  one  of  the  first  to  carry 
into  practical  execution  the  plan, 
and  Supt.  C.  L.  Dickey,  chairman 
oi  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  rural  schools.     At 


the  closing  session  resolutions  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School^  and  asking 
county  auditors  to  call  annual 
meetings  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  their  counties,  were 
adopted.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Weaver,  o£ 
Dayton;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Moore,  Xenia;  Second 
Vice  President,  F.  J.  Heer,  Co- 
lumbus; Secretary,  Arthur  H. 
Bannon,  of  Portsmouth;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mr.  Theodore 
Leonard,  Columbus;  H.  S.  Pro- 
phet, Lima,  and  Pearl  N.  Sigler,. 
Dayton. 

— Irish's  "Orthography  and  Or- 
thoepy" has  recently  been  adopted 
for  use  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  "February  Number  of  the- 
Forum"  completes  the  twenty- 
sixth  volume.  It  grows  in  strength, 
with  the  years.  We  call  attention 
to  two  articles  of  special  import- 
ance—one by  Commander  R.  B. 
Bradford,  on  "Coaling  Stations  for 
the  Navy,"  and  one  on  "The  War 
and  the  Extension  of  Civilization," 
by  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


Major-Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene 
has  written  for  "The  Century  Mag- 
azine" the  only  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  military  operations  at 
Manila  yet  offered  to  the  public. 
In  the  M'arch  number  he  will  de- 
scribe the  voyage  of  the  second' 
expedition,  which  he  commanded; 
the  landing  and  intrenching  of  the 
troops  on  the  mainland ;  and  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  situation* 
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while  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  mili- 
tary officers  were  waiting  for  Gen- 
eral Merrit  and  the  monitors. 


The  second  of  the  series,  "Talks 
to  Teachers  on  Psychology,"  by 
Prof.  William  James,  will  be  found 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for 
March.  In  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  this  number  of  the 
Monthly  we  call  special  attention 
to  this  series.  The  "Atlantic"  is 
always  full  of  good  things,  many 
of  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.         

"In  the  Toy-Country,"  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  will  prove  spec- 
ially interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  "St.  Nicholas  for  March." 
"Apprentices  of  the  United  States 
Navy,"  and  "How  He  Helped  Un- 
cle Sam  Prepare  for  War"  will  be 
read  by  all  with  profit. 


The  following  subjects  are 
among  those  discussed  in  "Arena 
for  March":  "The  Right  to  Work," 
^^bpain's  Decline  and  Fall,"  "Wo- 
man's Life  in  Utah,"  and  "Has 
Life  a  Meaning?" 


Some  of  the  special  features  for 
the  "March  Harper's"  are  "English 
Characteristics,"  by  JuHan  Ralph; 
"The  Spanish-American  War,"  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Part 
II,  "The  Coming  of  War";  "The 
Massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn  at 
Chicago,"  by  Simon  Pokagon; 
"The  Building  of  the  Modern  City 
House,"  by  Russell  Sturgis;  "Ma- 
jor-General  Forrest  at  Brice's 
Cross-Roads,"  by  John  A.  Wyeth, 
M.  D.,  and  "The  Rented  House," 
a  psychological  story  by  Octave 
Thanet 


The  March  "Ladies*  Home  Jour- 
nal" has  a  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  page  showing  "Pope  Leo  XIII 
as  He  Lives  in  the  Vatican."  The 
pictures  were  made  by  the  only 
photographer  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Vatican  for  a  number 
of  years,  consequently  they  offer 
the  first  close  view  the  public  has 
had  in  a  long  time  of  the  Pope  and 
his  surroundings.  An  article  that 
will  be  widely  read  figures  out 
"The  American  Girl's  Chances  of 
Marriage,"  and  another,  "Social 
Life  in  America's  French  City/' 
gives  a  really  charming  glimpse 
into  the  exclusive  Creole  circles  of 
New  Orleans. 

"The  Sport  of  Circumstances"  is 
the  title  of  the  story  by  Qarinda 
Pendleton  Lamar  in  the  "March 
Lippincott's."  The  number  con- 
tains several  other  articles  of  in- 
terest.   

American  Bobk  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O. 

"Selections  from  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Qcero."  Edited  for 
sight  reading  by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr., 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  i2mOy 
cloth,  flexible,  103  pages,  50  cents. 

"Selected  Letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne."  Edited  for  school  use 
by  L.  C.  Syms,  Department  of 
French,  Boys'  High  School,  New 
York  City.  i2mo,  boards,  cloth 
back,  112  pages,  with  full  vocabu- 
lary, 40  cents. 

"La  Cigale  Chez  Les  Fourmis." 
Comedie  en  un  Acte,  by  Legouve 
et  Labiche.  Edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  Thomas  J.  Farrar, 
Instructor  in  the  Washingfton  and 
Lee  University.  i2mo,  boards, 
cloth  back,  56  pages,  25  cents. 

"Our  New  Possessions."  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Tne  Philip- 
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pines.  (Current  Events  for  school 
use.)  8vb,  paper,  32  pages,  with 
inset  maps  of  Cuba,  150  miles  to 
the  inch;  Puerto  Rico,  30  miles  to 
the  inch;  Hawaiian  Islands,  50 
miles  to  the  inch;  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 175  miles  to  the  inch.  Per 
copy,  net,  10  cents. 

TTiis  pamphlet  is  well  prepared 
and  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable  to  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  history  and  geography  classes. 

"The  Pilot.*'  By  Tames  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Abridged,  edited, 
and  annotated  by  Georee  A.  Wat- 
rous,  Utica  Free  Academy,  New 
York.  Volume  43  of  the  Eclectic 
English  Classics.  i2mo,  boards, 
271  pages,  40  cents. 

Harkness's  New  Latin  Gram- 
mars. 

"A  Complete  Latin  Grammar." 
Qoth-leather  binding.  i2mo,  464 
pages,  $1.25. 

"A  Short  Latin  Grammar." 
Cloth-leather  binding.  i2mo,  254 
pages,  80  cents.  By  Albert  Hark- 
ness.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  in  Brown  University. 

These  new  text  books  embody 
the  results  of  life-long  labors  and 
represent  the  fruits  of  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  scholarship  in 
the  field  of  Latin  instruction.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  text- 
books of  Dr.  Harkness  have  been 
in  use  in  the  best  classical  schools 
of  the  country,  and  have  always  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
and  professors. 

"Smiley  and  Storke's  Beginner's 
Latm  Book."  By  James  B.  Smiley, 
A.M.  (Harvard),  and  Helen  L. 
Storke,  A.  B.  (Vassar),  Instructors 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Cleve- 
land West  High  School.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  282  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

"Harper  and   CJallup's   Qcero's 


Orations."  With  Selections  from 
the  Letters.  Edited  by  William  R. 
Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Frank 
A.  Gallup,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Latin,  Colgate  Academy.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  566  pages.    Price,  $1.30. 

The  Selected  Orations  included 
in  this  volume  are  those  usually  re- 
quired in  the  various  colleges.  The 
notes  and  vocabulary  have  been 
prepared  with  special  care  and  sup- 
ply aids  not  found  in  other  similar 
works. 

"Hazzard's  Eutropius."  Edited 
for  School  Use  by  J.  C.  Hazzard, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Port- 
land Academy.  Flexible  cloth, 
i2mo,  243  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

"Wait's  Orations  of  Lysias." 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Appendices  by  Wm.  H.  Wait, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  240  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

"Willoughby's  Rights  and  Du- 
ties of  American  Citizenship."  By 
W.  W.  Willoughby,  Ph.  D.,  Asso- 
ciate in  Political  Science  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Qoth, 
i2mo,  336  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
present  to  American  youths  prac- 
tical information  as  to  the  rights 
and  duties  which  attach  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

"Forman's  First  Lessons  in 
Civics."  A  Text-book  for  Use  in 
Schools.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins).  Cloth,  i2mo, 
192  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  for 
use  either  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  or  in  the  first  years  of  high 
schools. 

"Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies."  By  H.  A.  Guerber, 
author  of  Story  of  the  English, 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  etc 
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Cloth,  i2rao,  342  pages.  Price,  65 
cents. 

This  book  is  intended  as  an  his- 
torical reader  and  an  elementary 
text-book  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  or  an  introduction  to  any 
text-book  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  which  may  be  in  use. 

"Payne's  Geographical  Nature 
Studies."  For  Frimary  Work  in 
Home  Geography.  By  Frank 
Owen  Payne,  M.  Sc.  Cloth,  i2mo, 
144  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
25  cents. 

This  little  book  for  primary  pu- 
pils is  designed  to  furnish  easy  les- 
sons in  Nature  Study,  with  special 
reference  to  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  elementary  facts  of  Ge- 
ography. 

"Park's  Language  Lessons."  In- 
cluding Composition  and  Inductive 
Grammar,  by  J.  G.  Park,  A.  M.,  In- 
structor in  English  Grammar  and 
Analysis,  Ohio  Normal  University. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  144  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  a  practical  common  sense 
book  on  Language  Lessons.  The 
lessons  are  carefully  graded  and 
adapted  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
at  different  stages  of  advancement. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  original  work 
bv  the  pupil  throughout  the  course. 

"Bailey's  American  Elementary 
Arithmetic."  By  M.  A.  Bailey,  A. 
M.  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School.  Cloth,  i2mo,  205  pages. 
Price,  35  cents.  Intended  to  cover 
the  first  five  years'  work  in  arith- 
metic. 

"Hornbrook's  Primarv  Arith- 
metic." By  A.  R.  Hornbrook  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Evansville, 
Ind.  Contains  Number  Stories  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  253  pages.  Price,  40 
cents. 


Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
toh,  Mass. 

"The  Judgment  of  Socrates"  — 
A  Translation  from  Plato  with  an 
Introduction  by  Paul  Elmer  Mare. 
Number  129  of  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series. 

The  Helman-Taylor  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

"Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
The  American  Flag."  By  R.  Anna 
Morris  of  the  Qeveland  Public 
Schools.  The  book  contains  Elx- 
ercises  suited  to  the  celebration  of 
birtndays  and  holidays. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

"American  Indians."  By  Fred- 
erick Starr.  Price,  45  cents.  A 
reading  book  for  boys  and  girls 
which  contains  much  of  interest  and 
profit.  

National  Herbart  Society, 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  Secretary, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

"Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Year 
Book"  of  the  National  Herbart  So- 
ciety for  1898.  Containing-  "A 
Course  of  Study  in  Geography  for 
the  Grades  of  the  Common 
School"  prepared  by  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry, and  discussed  at  the  Co- 
lumbus meeting,  Feb.  21,  1899, 


"The  Complete  Perpetual  Calen- 
dar." Showing  the  full  calendar  of 
any  year,  and  the  day  of  week  of 
any  date,  B.  C.  or  A.  D.,  Old  or 
New  Style.  Designed  for  every 
day  use.  It  is  unique  and  helpful 
Price,  25  cents.  Address  the  au- 
thor and  publisher.  Prof.  Benjamin 
F.  Yanney,  Alliance,  O. 
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SCHOOL  FADS. 


BY  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Presideat  of  Rio  Grande  College. 


A  review  of  my  own  work  as  it 
has  varied  from  time  to  time,  gives 
me  at  least  a  little  insight  into  the 
nature  and  mischief  of  school  fads. 
Part  of  what  I  shall  say  will  be 
based  strictly  upon  my  own  read- 
ing and  observation,  part  upon  my 
general  reading.  By  far  the  most 
of  the  fads  which  I  shall  mention 
in  this  paper  have  been  named  and 
in  some  cases  discussed  in  letters 
upon  this  subject  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  requests  from 
Dr.  Thos.  Vickers  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio;  Dr.  W.  H.  Scptt  of  the 
Ohio  State  University;  Supt.  R. 
H.  Kinnison  of  Wellington,  Ohio; 
Prof.  Wm.  Reed  of  Hartford  City, 
Ind. ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Gist  of  Osage, 
Iowa;  and  Supt.  H.  G.  Williams 
of  Marietta,  Ohio.  As  several  of 
these  gentlemen  have  named  as 
fads  things  named  by  some  of  the 
others,  also  things  that  I  had 
placed  in  my  own  list,  I  trust  that 
this  general  statement  will  be  con- 
sidered   as    discharging  my   great 


indebtedness  to  them  without  fur- 
ther personal  reference. 

It  may  be  that  the  exaggerated 
importance  given  to  some  new 
things  for  a  time,  is  the  only  way 
of  gaining  for  them  their  proper 
place  in  educational  work  and 
methods.  In  such  cases,  the  exag- 
geration is  apt  to  be  laid  aside 
when  the  place  is  securely  won. 
The  fact  that  some  old  fogies  in 
the  teachers'  profession,  denounce 
as  fads  those  things  in  the  work 
of  progressive  and  capable  and 
successful  teachers  which  they 
themselves  have  not  the  scholar- 
ship or  energy  or  skill  to  introduce 
into  their  own  work,  is  no  proof 
that  these  things  really  are  fads. 
We  need  to  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  word  fad. 

Webster  gives  Jwbby  as  one  of 
the  synonyms  of  fad.  His  defini- 
tion of  a  hobby  "as  that  which  occu- 
pies one's  attention  unduly,  or  ta 
the  weariness  of  others/'  is  perhaps 
the    meaning    of    the    word    fad 
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which  comes  most  frequently  and 
most  prominently  before  the  mind. 
The  real  fad  is  seldom,  perhaps, 
that  which  should  have  no  place  in 
school  work;  oftener  it  is  that 
which  has  usurped  too  large  a 
place.  I  shall  now  mention  a  num- 
ber of  fads  and  make  a  brief  com- 
ment upon  them.  Then  I  shall  try 
to  set  forth  the  mental  attitude 
which  the  wise  teacher  should  as- 
sume toward  these  and  all  similar 
things. 

1.  Teaching  spelling  by  writing 
alone  is  a  fad.  Oral  spelling  is  an 
aid,  even  if  pupils  should  be 
taught  singly  and  alone.  In 
classes,  oral  spelling  can  be  made 
to  create  an  interest  absolutely  un- 
attainable by  the  other  method  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  best 
results.  The  old-fashioned  spell- 
ing school  was  not  wholly  irra- 
tional and  valueless  and  the  meth- 
od should  not  be  wholly  discarded. 

2.  It  is  a  fad  to  teach  reading 
by  the  word  method  alone.  The 
alphabetic  and  phonetic  methods 
are  legitimate  and  necessary  parts 
of  the  true  and  complete  method. 
They  must  come  in  at  some  time 
in  the  pupil's  career.  The  attempt 
to  teach  reading  by  the  word 
method  alone,  often  robs  the  pupil 
of  just  the  things  needed  to  make 
his  work  complete  and  inspiring. 

3.  The  Grube  method  with 
numbers,  when  strictly  adhered  to, 
is  a  most  mischievous  fad.  It 
cramps  and  discourages  the  pupil. 


It  is  not  natural  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon  one  thing  until  every 
possible  use  and  combination  of  it 
has  been  made  before  going  to  new 
and  more  extended  things. 

4.  The  Speer  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  as  the  science  of  rel- 
ative magnitudes,  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me.  I  know  nothing  of 
it,  but  its  mere  definition  seems  to 
me  to  carry  with  it  a  condemnation 
of  the  system.  Units  and  num- 
bers, not  magnitudes,  are  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  arithmetic. 

5.  Some  teachers  discard,  or 
would  like  to  discard,  technical 
grammar  entirely,  and  substitute 
for  it  language  lessons,  composi- 
tion, and  the  study  of  literary 
classics.  Their  reasonings  over- 
look two  facts :  —  i.  The  study  of 
technical  grammar,  rightly  con- 
ducted, does  assist  in  forming  cor- 
rect habits  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, as  thousands  of  persons  know 
by  experience.  2.  It  is  a  disci- 
pline of  great  value,  having  pecu- 
liar virtues  not  found  in  any  other 
disciplinary  study.  For  a  brief  but 
unanswerable  vindication  of  this 
study,  I  refer  you  to  the  introduc- 
tion to  Rigdon's  grammar. 

6.  Correlation  of  studies,  espe- 
cially for  young  children,  is  an- 
other thing  to  be  put  in  the  list  of 
fads.  Correlation  implies  reason- 
ing, analysis,  mature  judgment.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  college  stu- 
dents, perhaps  for  high  school  pu- 
pils, if  not  overdone,  but  burden- 
some and  distracting  to  little  ones. 
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It  also  lays  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
teacher.  Some  superintendents 
have  required  their  subordinate 
teachers  to  record  daily  the  lessons 
correlated  in  science,  history,  and 
literature.  The  subordinate  teach- 
ers have  honestly  but  vainly  en- 
deavored to  meet  the  requirement. 
In  such  a  case,  it  might  not  be  best 
directly  to  oppose  the  wish  and  pol- 
icy of  the  superintendent.  It  might 
be  best  innocently  to  ask  him  to 
show  you  how  to  do  the  work,  to 
come  into  your  room  and  actually 
to  do  the  work  in  your  presence  a 
few  times.  His  efforts  possibly 
will  not  accomplish  what  he  has 
expected  of  you.  This  may  open 
his  eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  and  the  danger  of  overdoing 
it. 

Understand  me,  I  do  not  entire- 
ly condemn  correlation,  only  its  ex- 
aggeration and  misplacement.  The 
studying  and  the  reciting  of  lessons 
are  somewhat  like  the  chewing  and 
the  swallowing  of  food,  they  are 
conscious  operations  under  volun- 
tary control.  The  correlation  of 
the  things  l^med  in  different  les- 
sons and  in  different  branches  of 
study,  is  somewhat  like  the  diges- 
tion, absorption,  and  assimilation 
of  food,  and  these  are  things  to  be 
left  pretty  largely  to  the  uncon- 
scious functioning  of  a  healthy  or- 
ganism. 

7.  I  will  next  mention  nature 
studies,  or  elementary  science.  In 
many  schools,  and  in  the  school 
systems  of  some  large  cities  and 


some  entire  states,  there  are  lessons 
prepared  on  "Plant  Life,"  "The 
Mineral  Kingdom,"  and  "Animal 
Life."  The  lessons  on  "Animal 
Life"  are  subdivided  into  lessons 
on  ornithology,  ichthyology,  etc.  I 
have  examined  an  "Outline  of  Na- 
ture Study  for  Elementary 
Schools"  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association.  In  this  outline,  in  ad- 
ditioil  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
elementary  schools,  it  is  required 
to  study  in  homeopathic  doses, 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  bot- 
any, physiology,  zoology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  possible  results  of  attempting 
so  large  and  systematic  a  work  of 
this  kind.  i.  So  much  of  this 
work  may  be  crowded  in  that  the 
essentials  of  education  are  neglect- 
ed. Proper  attention  to  reading, 
to  writing,  and  to  those  reviews 
which  fix  the  knowledge  of  things 
learned  and  which  fix  the  habit  of 
learning  things  thoroughly  and  of 
retaining  them  permanently,  be- 
comes an  impossibility  under  such 
conditions.  Simplicity  and  solidity 
of  mind  are  lost,  rather  they  are 
never  gained.  2.  Then  again,  it 
happens  easily  and  often  that  the 
observations  and  studies  of  natural 
objects  are  superficial  and  mislead- 
ing and  gprotesque.  When  teachers 
bring  mice  and  rats  and  bats  and 
moles  and  frogs  into  the  school- 
room, and  when  they  encourage  the 
children   to   bring    whatever   they 
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find,  a  due  regard  not  only  to  es- 
thetic and  moral  fitness  but  also  to 
fitness  for  any  well-conceived  in- 
tellectual end,  is  easily  lost.  As  a 
result,  the  mental  power  of  the  pu- 
pil is  dissipated,  a  conceited  over- 
estimate of  his  attainments  is 
formed,  an  irreverent  and  unfeel- 
ing sentiment  in  regard  to  natural 
objects,  especially  toward  the 
lower  animals,  is  often  developed. 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to,  admit  that  this  nature 
teaching  may  degenerate  so  as  to 
"shut  out  from  the  pupil's  heart 
the  ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  or- 
der, and  adaptation,  and  of  his  own 
unity  with  the  things  of  nature," 
and  they  say  that  then  it  might  bet- 
ter be  discontinued.  Inasmuch  as 
excessive  attention  to  it  practically 
forces  such  degeneration,  we  must 
guard  against  the  fad  of  such  ex- 
cessive attention. 

I  can  not  depart  from  this  topic 
without  saying  a  word  about  the 
vivisection  of  inferior  animals  in 
schools,  a  thing  which  I  have 
known  to  be  practiced  by  some 
teachers  to  illustrate  anatomical 
and  physiological  details.  Upon 
the  subject  of  vivisection  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  scientists  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge,  I  say  nothing. 
The  almost  miraculous  advance  in 
brain  surgery,  a  thing  of  incal- 
culable value  to  humanity,  is 
claimed  to  have  been  conditioned 
in  part  upon  the  use  of  vivisection. 
But  I   declare  my  conviction  that 


no  increase  of  knowledge  made 
possible  to  the  children  of  our 
schools  in  general  by  this  method, 
can  compensate  for  the  injury  to 
refined  sensibilities  among  the  pu- 
pils and  for  the  hardening  and  de- 
moralization of  those  who  are  not 
so  refined  and  delicate,  and  all  such 
experimentation  should  be  ruled 
out  of  school. 

8.  Collateral  reading,  a  most  val- 
uable thing  if  properly  managed, 
may  be  made  a  very  harmful  thing, 
especially  to  memory,  and  to  the 
power  of  grasping  and  retaining 
the  main  contents  of  a  single  vol- 
ume. In  the  earlier  stages  of  men- 
tal growth,  nothing  can  rightly  dis- 
place the  work  of  thoroughly  mas- 
tering a  well-chosen  text-book. 
Collateral  reading  that  interferes 
with  this,  has  been  carried  too  far. 

9.  Laboratory  work  is  some- 
times carried  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  necessary 
study  of  books.  It  is  also  forced 
into  departments  of  study  to  which 
it  is  not  naturally  adapted. 

10.  The  reading  of  classics  with 
literary  criticism  is  sometimes  at- 
tempted with  pupils  who  are  too 
young  to  profit  by  it;  and  with 
those  who  can  profit  by  it,  too 
much  is  attempted. 

11.  The  inductive  teaching  of 
language  has  come  into  great 
prominence  of  late  years.  This 
method  as  applied  by  a  capable  and 
enthusiastic  champion,  has  been 
made  to  produce  some  grand  re- 
sults.   It  has  also  shown  how  other 
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methods  could  be  improved  with- 
out radical  change  in  them.  But  to 
hold  it  up  as  the  method,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  mistake.  When  our 
pupils  come  to  the  study  of  a  for- 
eign language,  they  already  have 
those  general  conceptions  of  the 
sentence  and  its  elements,  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  their  properties 
and  relations,  which  they  have 
learned  from  the  systematic  study 
of  their  own  language.  From  these 
general  conceptions,  it  is  most  nat- 
ural that  the  mind  should  act  de- 
•ductively  at  once.  The  mind  of  a 
pupil  who  is  beginning  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language  is  not  in  the 
same  stage  of  development  as 
when  he  learned  his  mother- 
tongue.  Due  regard  must  be  had 
to  this  fact. 

12.  Here  may  be  the  proper 
place  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
inductive  and  laboratory  method  of 
teaching  the  natural  sciences.  This 
method  must  not  be  pushed  so  far 
as  to  lead  to  a  practical  denial  of 
this  great  logical  and  pedagogical 
principle,  namely :  that  the  method 
by  which  immature  minds  are  to  be 
most  successfully  put  in  possession 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences,  is  not  precisely  the 
method  by  which  mature  minds 
constructed  those  sciences. 

13.  Child  study  is  another  thing 
that  has  lately  swept  the  country, 
and,  as  has  happened  in  a  great 
many  other  cases  of  sweeping,  con- 
siderable dust  has  been  stirred  up. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this 


movement  that  are  delightful  to 
contemplate.  It  is  part  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  gracious  prophecy 
of  that  gracious  day  when  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  shall  be  turned 
to  the  children,  for  both  the  rela- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher  have  much  of  the  parental 
in  them.  Let  this  spirit  grow  until 
every  child  when  in  the  presence  of 
his  teacher,  shall  be  wrapped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intelligent  and  af- 
fectionate interest..  Let  all  pos- 
sible advancement  be  made  in  our 
understanding  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  and  limits  of  the  aver- 
age child  mind  but  also  of  those 
peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
experience  and  manifestation  which 
make  each  child  a  special  case  for 
special  study  and  special  treatment. 
But  let  us  not  put  too  high  an  esti- 
mate upon  the  pretentious  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  conceited  mediocres 
from  their  superficial  and  trivial 
observations. 

When  we  read  upon  this  subject, 
let  us  read  the  works  of  recognized 
competent  authorities,  such  as 
Lombroso,  Perez,  and  Stanley 
Hall;  and  let  us  read  even  them 
with  open  and  watchful  mind, 
with  carefully  reserved  and  poised 
judgment.  It  would  be  a  misfort- 
une to  read  and  unreflectingly  ac- 
cept Stanley  Hall's  bold  assertion 
that  all  children  are  liars,  without 
reading  the  more  sympathetic  and 
discriminating  judgment  of  Perez, 
who  ascribes  childish  untruthful- 
ness to  the  means  that  are  taken  to 
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deceive  children  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  do  or  submit  to  disagree- 
able things  required  by  their  pa- 
rents and  their  teachers. 

14.  The  teaching  of  civics  has 
of  late  years  been  pushed  to  a  re- 
markably prominent  place  in  our 
educational  work.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  forbids  that  it  should 
remain  in  the  back-ground  as  it  has 
in  years  past.  The  time  has  come 
when  a  naive  and  almost  instinctive 
patriotism  must  be  replaced  by  a 
conscious  loyalty  to  well-under- 
stood principles  of  national  proced- 
*  ure  and  of  personal  civic  obliga- 
tion. American  history  in  most  of 
its  aspects  is  glorious  and  inspir- 
ing, but  this  is  so  only  because  our 
historical  development  has  been 
controlled  by  the  conscious  appli- 
cation of  glorious  principles.  And 
now  that  the  range  of  our  national 
activity  seems  to  be  rapidly  and 
providentially  widening,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  capital  facts  of  our 
history  and  the  capital  principles 
of  our  government  and  the  capital 
qualities  of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood,  come  to  the  front  and 
stay  at  the  front  in  the  development 
of  the  coming  generation  of  our 
people.  If  Providence  demands 
that  we  spread  the  white  sails  of 
our  ship  of  state  and  the  tri-colored 
splendor  of  our  nation's  banner  to 
the  winds  of  destiny  that  blow  over 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific,  let 
us  launch  out  with  that  intelligent 
and  heroic  faith  which  led  our 
fathers  to  spread  the  sails  of  the 


Mayflower  to  the  winds  of  the 
stormy  Atlantic.  Let  us  give  civics 
an  important  place  in  our  work  and 
teach  it  with  all  possible  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm.  But  let  us 
remember  that  the  best  teaching  of 
civics  is  not  the  teaching  of  mere 
methods  and  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ;  not  simply  giving  the  facts 
in  regard  to  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, legislatures  and  courts,  par- 
ties, caucuses,  conventions,  cam- 
paigns, and  elections ;  not  the  mere 
imparting  of  specific  knowledge 
concerning  public  procedure,  but 
the  emphasizing  of  the  obligation  of 
ez'ery  citizen  to  do  right  in  public 
affairs.  If  this  is  overlooked,  our 
teaching  of  civics  may  simply  help 
to  breed  a  generation  of  wire- 
workers    rather   than   of   patriots. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to 
discuss  a  few  other  things  which 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  or 
which  I  have  observed  and  thought 
about. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  prevent- 
ing tardiness  and  of  securing  uni- 
formity in  work,  are  to  be  ques- 
tioned. When  a  method  for  pre- 
venting tardiness  tempts  the  pupil 
to  remain  away  for  the  day  or  half- 
day  and  to  lie  about  it,  when  it 
tempts  a  subordinate  teacher  .  to 
conceal  or  misrepresent,  when  it 
cuts  off  the  opportunity  to  deal 
sympathetically  and  justly  with 
really  unblamable  cases  of  tardi- 
ness, it  is  too  rigid.  I  myself  can 
see  no  reason  for  the  requirement, 
made  in  one  of  our  Ohio  cities,  that 
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there  must  be  absolute  uniformity 
in  the  tablets,  pens,  and  pencils 
used  by  the  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  things 
that  have  been  classed  as  fads  by 
some  teachers,  do  not  belong  to 
that  category.  Here  I  would  place 
music  and  drawing.  They  are 
axnong  the  most  valuable  aids  in 
developing  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  practical  powers. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
teacher  rightly  to  estimate  the 
value  of  many  of  the  subjects  and 
methods  which  our  progressive  and 
restless  fellow-workers  are  contin- 
ually bringing  forward.  We  need 
to  have  open,  candid,  and  receptive 
minds.  In  our  general  prepara- 
tion for  the  teacher's  work,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  need  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  central  underlying 
principles  of  our  work.  We  shall 
then  have  some  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  new  things  that  come 
up.  And  we  do  need  to  develop 
good  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
practical  details  of  our  work. 

A  ministerial  friend  of  mine, 
when  discussing  with  me  some 
mortifying  and  discouraging  fail- 
ures among  ministers,  said  that  in 
his  opinion  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  world  is  plain  horse  sense. 

He  said:  "It  is  very  common 
among  horses,  and  I  would  to  God 
there  were  more  of  it  among  minis- 
ters." Now,  when  the  horses  and 
the  preachers  are  all  fully  supplied 


with  this  essential  article,  let  us 
request  that  a  part  of  what  is  left 
be  passed  around  among  the  peda- 
gogues. I  would  accept  a  little 
more,  would  not  you?  And  of 
course  both  you  and  I  know  other 
teachers  who  might  profitably  ac- 
cept more  than  a  little. 

A  Roman  poet  said:  "Scribendi 
recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et 
fons'' :  the  first  principle  and  foun- 
tain of  writing  well  is  to  have  good 
sense.  Although  it  would  spoil 
one  of  Horace's  spondees  to  substi- 
tute Docendi  for  Scribendi  in  this 
quotation,  it  would  not  be  a  moral 
misapplication.  For  is  not  teaching 
a  higher  and  holier  thing  than  even 
Ziriting?  And  can  it  demand  or  be 
content  with  inferior  wisdom? 

But  vain  are  all  intellectual  en- 
dowments or  attainments,  if  the 
teacher's  heart  be  not  right.  The 
student  in  Tennyson's  poem  Maud, 
became  a  better  student  when  he 
became  a  lover.  The  laureate  says : 
"Heart  helped  head."  And  be  as- 
sured, if  the  teacher  have  a  pure 
and  warm  heart,  a  pure  heart  to  see 
the  germs  of  good  in  every  child, 
a  warm  heart  to  foster  these  germs 
into  life  and  growth,  it  will  be  the 
best  helper  of  his  poor  puzzled 
head  in  the  midst  of  the  distracting 
fads  that  beset  hini  behind  and  be- 
fore, that  are  ever  trying  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  him  and  draw 
him  from  the  straight  path. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  RELATION  TO  THE  PUPIL'S  IDEALS- 


BY  B.  F.  STANTON. 


Every  person  has  an  ideal.  The 
young  man  contemplating  the  gro- 
cer's business  finds  his  ambition 
formulating  an  ideal.  It  extends 
to  a  picture  of  himself  as  manager 
of  a  large  grocery  house  or  as 
keeper  of  the  little  store  at  the 
"corners".  —  He  aspires  to  one 
condition  or  the  other.  If  the  for- 
mer, his  aspiration  is  to  reach  that 
degree  of  influence  and  esteeni 
such  a  position  would  guarantee: 
if  the  latter,  then  his  hope  is  com- 
plete in  being  the  keeper  of  the  lit- 
tle store,  where  he  has  so  often 
seen  the  men  of  gigantic  opinions 
and  diminutive  intellect  and  learn- 
ing, distend  their  cheeks  with  to- 
bacco or  heard  them  fill  the  air  with 
a  mixture  of  vile  stories  and  pro- 
fanity. 

The  young  man  starting  to  learn 
the  science  of  machinery  will  strive 
to  become  a  master  in  his  line,  or 
will  be  content  to  become  the  vil- 
lage tinker.  The  one  aspiring  to 
law  sees  his  ideal  in  championing 
the  cause  of  right,  the  cause  of  the 
people,  or  he  will  be  satisfied  to 
become  a  mere  pettifogger  before 
a  country  justice. 

And  so  to  whatever  the  thought 
is  applied.  Hence  the  importance 
of  right  ideals.  Here  we  touch  up- 
on the  province  of  the  teacher. 
Modern  education  is  bringing  out 


distinctly  the  thought  of  develop- 
ment, and  individual  development. 
The  teacher  is  not  to  have  one  type 
to  which  he  seeks  to  train  all  those 
under  his  tuition.  A  diamond  cut- 
ter would  be  mad  to  try  to  grind 
every  pebble  into  a  light-dividing 
diamond.  It  is  not  in  nature.  —  A 
botanist  would  be  beside  himself 
who  sought  to  develop  a  cucumber 
into  an  orange,  or  a  honeysuckle 
into  a  rose.  And  so  it  appears,  the 
teacher  is  irrational  who  has  but 
one  ideal  for  all  his  pupils. 

The  school  is  the  teacher's  gar- 
den. Each  type  must  be  developed 
in  harmony  with  nature's  sugges- 
tions. The  school  is  the  teacher's 
mine.  His  pebbles  are  not  all 
pearls  and  rubies  and  diamonds, 
hence  he  must  be  a  judge.  He 
must  be  a  botanist  among  his 
plants;  a  mineralogist  among  his 
specimens.  In  short,  he  must  be  a 
keen  judge  of  humanity.  As  the 
naturalist  is  able  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent types  and  species,  so  must 
the  teacher  be  able  to  see  the  man 
in  the  child.  And  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  this  manhood  he 
must  strive. 

Ideals  will  differ  as  individuals 
differ.  Not  one  to  which  all  con- 
form but  legion.  The  teacher  must 
recognize  this.  Unfortunate  the 
school  where  but  one  ideal  is  kept 
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before  the  pupils'  minds.  Doubly 
deplorable  where  that  ideal  is  the 
reembodiment  of  the  teacher  him- 
self. We  are  not  to  make  repro- 
ductions of  ourselves,  little  Joneses 
and  little  Smiths  and  little  Browns, 
but  we  are  to  develop  the  pupil  in- 
to the  strength  of  his  own  character 
and  individuality. 

But  how  can  this  be  done? 
Here  is  the  teacher's  real  problem. 
Is  his  or  her  work  determinative? 
How  far  does  it  extend?  To  what 
extent  can  a  teacher 'influence  the 
ideals  of  his  pupils?  We  realize 
the  importance  of  these  ideals 
when  we  remember  that  men  rare- 
ly get  beyond  their  ideals.  The  pu- 
pl  who  has  something  worthy  be- 
fore his  mind  is  the  industrious  one. 
He  is  faithful.  He  is  working  for 
a  definite  object,  and  it  becomes  to 
him  an  inspiration.  But  the  one 
who  is  satisfied  with  something  be- 
low his  highest  capacity,  the  ones 
who  have  low  and  mean  and  un- 
worthy ideals,  these  are  the  lag- 
gards and  the  unfaithful. 

In  the  development  and  creation 
of  right  ideals,  the  teacher  must 
often  contend  with  many  things, 
and  one  of  the  most  resisting  is  the 
influence  of  the  child's  home  life. 
The  teacher  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  more  in  six  hours  than  all 
other  influences  combined  in  the  re- 
maining eighteen.  It  is  unreason- 
able. Not  infrequently  a  careless 
or  disparaging  word  from  a  parent 
will  undo  all  the  good  of  the  teach- 
er's effort.    Instances  have  occurred 


where  a  teacher  has  advanced 
some  idea  with  which  the  parents 
were  not  in  entire  sympathy.  Un- 
der such  conditions  the  teacher's 
ideas  stand  poor  chance  of  vigor- 
ous growth. 

And  oftentimes  too  the  pupils 
have  developed  ideals  which  the 
teacher  knows  to  be  bad.  His  first 
work  in  such  cases  is  destructive. 
The  false  must  be  supplanted  by 
the  true,  the  bad  by  the  good.  The 
young  men  and  women  must  be  in- 
duced to  aspire  for  something  bet- 
ter, and  they  must  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  nobler  pur- 
poses. The  boy  whose  ideal  is  not 
how  much  he  can  do  but  how 
much  he  can  avoid  doing  must  be 
shown  how  utterly  contemptible 
such  a  motive.  The  young  man 
who  admires  to  devotion  a  flaming 
red  tie  and  a  head  of  hair  bisected 
with  mathematical  exactness, 
should  be  taught  a  lesson  from 
Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life."  And 
our  girls  who  regard  themselves  as 
only  the  pretty  accompaniments  of 
humanity  should  be  taught  the 
growing  responsibility  that  belongs 
to  the  life  of  woman. 

In  our  smaller  towns  there  is 
sad  lack  of  definite  purpose  on  the 
part  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  not  a  lack  of  talent  or  natural 
endowments,  but  of  right  ideals.  — 
Where  business  life  is  slow,  the 
same  character  is  apt  to  extend  to 
the  social  and  intellectual  life.  The 
young  men  do  not  aspire  beyond 
the  condition  of  their  fathers.  Thev 
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are  satisfied  to  run  father's  farm  or 
clerk  in  father's  store,  not  because 
their  filial  obligation  demands  it,  but 
because  they  have  no  ambition  to 
get  outside  and  into  the  great  pul- 
sating movement  of  industry  and 
life.  These  present  the  teacher  a 
perplexing  problem.  They  lack  in- 
terest because  they  are  not  work- 
ing for  a  definite  end. 

And  so  the  teacher's  work  here 
becomes  constructive.  Once  an 
ideal  is  established,  the  spring  of 
action  is  touched  and  the  pupil  is 
aroused  into  new  life.  This  is  the 
teacher's  work.  He  must  study  his 
charge  as  he  would  a  problem  and 
determine  what  principle  of  solu- 
tion must  be  employed. 

He  must  know  his  subject. 
There  is  a  line  of  approach  along 
which  every  individual  can  be 
reached.  The  one  who  can  find 
this  and  direct  the  boy  or  girl  to- 
ward something  good  is  a  true 
teacher.  Our  successful  educators 
are  popular  with  boys  because  they 
understand  them.  They  know  how 
to  reach  the  inmost  nature  of  the 
pupil.  And  this  knowledge  to 
them  becomes  a  power.  By  it  they 
can  materially  influence  the  ideals 
of  the  young  minds  under  their  di- 
rection, and  by  it  they  can  start  the 
boy  in  the  direction  of  his  largest 
life. 


The  true  teacher  also  will  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  work. 
Reverting  again  to  a  thought  al- 
ready expressed,  men  rarely  exceed 
their  ideals.  These  make  charac- 
ter. Away  back  ages  ago,  one  of 
reputed  wisdom  and  experience 
summed  up  our  thought  in  saying: 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he."  The  highest  ambition 
and  hope  of  the  boy  will  determine 
the  general  trend  of  his  life.  The 
thing  in  his  mind  worth  being,  he 
will  strive  to  become.  Whatever 
he  exalts  he  will  strive  to  imitate. 
If  the  thing  of  supreme  importance 
to  his  mind  is  the  possession  of  a 
dollar,  he  will  place  a  premium  up- 
on its  acquisition.  If  honor  and  in- 
telligence and  character  are  the  su- 
preme thing,  then  he  will  seek  to 
emulate  these  and  grow  into  that 
measure  of  manhood  his  ideal  has 
set. 

Along  this  line  then  is  the  teach- 
er's great  work.  With  this  thought, 
the  school  becomes  more  than  a 
recitation  room.  It  becomes  more 
than  a  psychological  laboratory. 
It  becomes  a  place  where  manhood 
and  citizenship  are  fostered,  where 
character  is  formed,  where  large- 
ness of  life  is  developed  and  the 
majesty  of  man  is  made  to  resiK)nd 
to  the  divinity  of  God. 
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WHITHER  SHALL  WE  TURN? 


BY  C.  L.  MARTZOLFP. 


The  teacher,  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  should  pos- 
sess a  well  balanced  mind.  In  this 
ambitious  age  of  hurry,  bustle,  ex- 
periment, and  speculative  theory, 
the  teacher  is  surrounded  by  a 
hodge-podge  of  educational  pabu- 
lum from  which,  if  he  partakes  un- 
reservedly, he  is  apt  to  die  sooner 
or  later  from  pedagogical  dyspep- 
sia. Some  of  us  have  it  now,  and 
it  is  not  wholly  our  own  fault.  It 
has  been  administered  to  us  by  the 
doctors  of  education  from  the  insti- 
tute platform  and  the  pedagogical 
press  of  the  country  in  allopathic 
doses.  If  the  dose  was  a  little  nasty, 
we  had  to  take  it  anyway.  If  it 
went  down  a  little  hard  we  shared 
the  fate  of  Squeers*s  pupils— every- 
body being  compelled  to  take  brim- 
stone and  all,  from  the  same  ladle, 
and  then  being  pounded  on  the 
head  if  we  did  not  swallow  it  with 
the  alacrity  expected,  or  being 
called  hard  names  as  "fogy,"  etc. 

First  came  the  "Iconoclast"  with 
his  sledge  hammer  knocking  and 
smashing  everything  about  till 
some  of  our  old  idols,  at  whose 
shrines  the  teachers  of  the  nation 
had  been  worshipping  for  decades, 
were  tumbling  about  us.  The  spell- 
ing-book was  assailed.  There  was 
a  struggle  between  the  worshippers 
and  the  image-breakers,  and  for  the 


most  part  the  latter  came  off  victor- 
ious. Then  the  temples  of  mental 
arithmetic  were  assaulted  and  in 
the  eyes  of  its  worshippers  it 
amounted  almost  to  desecration. 
But  they  too  were  laid  low.  Then 
technical  grammar  must  go,  and  it 
went. 

Now  the  spelling-book  is  com- 
ing back  again,  mental  arithmetic 
is  taking  its  old  place,  and  once  in 
a  while  you  can  hear  some  faint- 
hearted, erst-while  devotee  of  tech- 
nical grammar  whisper  something 
about  its  return,  and  his  life  is  not 
jeopardized  thereby. 

It  seems  that  educational  theo- 
ries are  like  the  fashions.  One  year 
big  sleeves  are  the  fashion.  Every- 
body wears  big  sleeves.  Then  tight 
sleeves  are  the  thing.  Everybody 
wears  tight  sleeves.  Then  hats  are 
made  plain.  Everybody  wears 
plain  hats.  Then  for  a  season  there 
is  an  abundance  of  trimmings,  and 
everybody  wears  an  abundance  and 
a  superabundance  of  them.  (We 
wish  to  say  right  here  that  men  fol- 
low the  styles  as  assiduously  as  the 
ladies.)  So  it  has  been  with  our 
pedagogical  systems.  The  teachers 
have  been  expected  to  follow  the 
fashions.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
psychology.  Every  teacher  had  to 
study  psychology.  New  books 
were  rapidly  issued  from  the  press. 
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Institute  instructors  were  paid  fab- 
ulous prices  to  deliver  a  half-dozen 
set  lectures  on  the  abstract  theories 
of  mental  science.  A  person  not 
knowing  "all"  about  apperception 
and  attention  was  considered  in- 
capable of  teaching.  Now  we  are 
being  told  that  psychology  is  not 
necessary. 

Then  came  child-study  —  ram- 
pant, running  wild,  and  at  a  "head- 
us-off"  speed-— congresses,  confer- 
ences, round  tables,  journals, 
books,  lectures,  lecturers  —  till  the 
teachers  are  so  busy  studying  the 
abstract  child  mind,  that  they  for- 
get the  real  flesh  and  blood  creat- 
ure with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
Now  they  inform  us  that  child- 
study  is  not  the  thing. 

Oh  for  some  Moses  to  come  and 
lead  us  out  of  this  pedagogical 
servitude,  where  teachers  who  want 
to  do  the  right  thing  are  misled  by  so- 
called  educational  leaders  who  have 
a  pet  theory  to  foist  on  the  unsus- 
pecting public. 

Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
that  Moses,  but  we  do  think  that 
superintendents,  and  principals,  and 
county  school  examiners  should  be 
slow  in  taking  up  these  new  *'fash- 
ions."  There  is  nothing  lost  in  be- 
ing conservative  as  long  as  it  does 
not    verge    on    narrowness.     The 


children  under  our  care  have  lives 
before  them  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  ex- 
periment too  much  upon  them. 
Experiments  often  fail.  What 
teachers  most  need  is  love  for  the 
work,  love  for  the  children,  and  an 
earnestness  of  purpose. 

Emerson  never  uttered  a  truer 
aphorism  than  when  he  said  :  "The 
true  teacher  is  he  who  provokes  his 
pupils  to  think."  Our  aids,  meth- 
ods, devices,  and  systems  in  many 
cases  have  made  automatons  in- 
stead of  teachers.  Instead  of  pupils 
looking  upon  the  teacher  as  a 
leader  in  thought  for  them,  they 
look  more  at  him  in  the  light  of  an 
entertainer.  Men  and  women  have 
written  and  are  now  writing  much 
that  has  good  professional  influ- 
ence, and  deserves  a  place  in  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  there  is  also  a  vast 
amount  of  misnamed  educational 
effusions  that  do  not  make  respect- 
able nonsense.  The  readers  of  this 
article  may  think  that  ii  belongs  to 
the  latter  class,  but  no  doubt  Editor 
Corson  has  an  ample  waste  basket, 
and  if  it  belongs  to  that  class  it  de- 
serv'es  to  share  the  fate  which  some 
things  that  have  been  written  have 
unfortunately  escaped. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


BY  W.  H.  WISMAN. 


Much  has  been  said,  and  much 
remains  yet  to  be  said,  about  beauty 
and  cleanliness  of  the  school  room. 
What  has  been  said  has  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  been  said  by  city 
teachers.  It  is  not  more  than  just 
then,  that  the  country  teacher  be 
allowed  to  speak. 

Of  course  we  will  readily  admit 
that  nice,  clean  desks,  a  clean  floor, 
and  a  decorated  wall  are  very  de- 
sirable for  the  school  room;  and 
the  teacher  should  do  as  much  as 
possible  toward  keeping  up  these 
conditions ;  but  did  any  city  teacher 
ever  stop  to  think  how  much  ad- 
vantage she  has  over  her  country 
sister  ? 

Go  with  me,  if  you  please,  to  the 
countrv  school  and  see  conditions 
there. 

No  paved  streets,  or  cement 
walks  afford  a  passage  to  and  from 
school ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
'*mud  road"  which  in  rainy  weather 
justifies  its  name. 

The  yard  is,  if  possible,  worse 
than  the  road,  for,  generally,  the 
worst  comer  of  a  farm  is  chosen 
for  the  site  of  the  school  house,  and 
in  rainv  weather  the  mud  is  almost 
impassable. 

Xo  door  mat  or  **scraper"  adorns 
the  entrance  to  the  school  room, 
and  big  boys,  with  big  boots  whose 
capacity  for  mud  is  unlimited,  have 


no  alternative  but  to  take  the  mud 
into  the  house  with  them  and  scrape 
it  off  on  the  floor. 

xA.nd  now  that  we  are  on  the  in- 
side, let  us  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
ditions there. 

The  first  thing  that  is  apt  to 
come  to  our  notice  is  a  great,  un- 
sightly stove  whose  sides  give  con- 
clusive evidence  of  having  never 
been  guilty  of  wearing  polish.  This 
furnishes  a  good  scraper  for  the 
aforesaid  boots,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  its  having  been  used 
in  this  way. 

The  next  to  attract  our  attention 
are  the  desks,  whose  hieroglyphical 
tops  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell 
if  we  were  able  to  translate  it.  Here 
remain  the  marks  from  the  jack- 
knives  of  boys  who  carved  while 
their  fathers  were  serving  under 
Grant  or  Sherman. 

From  what  has  been  said  of 
boots  and  their  capacity  for  mud, 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  appear- 
ance of  the  floor.  Then  the  most 
unpleasant  part  of  it  all  is  that  the 
poor  teacher  must  remove  the  dirt 
herself,  or  pay  from  her  own  scant 
earnings  for  having  it  done. 

Yes,  clean,  cosy-looking  school 
rooms  are  very  desirable,  but  no 
one  but  the  coimtrv  teacher  knows 
what  it  means  to  keep  such  a 
room.     The  city  teacher,  with  the 
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advantages  of  paved  streets,  door 
mats,  furnaces,  a  janitor,  and 
above  all  a  board  of  education  that 
gives  some  attention  to  the  rooms, 
knows  little  of  the  inconveniences 
of  the  country  teacher. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  sub- 
ject of  cleanliness  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized;  but  in  the 
country  school  where  the  whole 
matter  devolves  upon  the  teacher, 


or  the  teacher's  purse,  the  subject 
presents  itself  in  a  far  different 
aspect  from  that  of  the  city  school. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  things  in 
which  the  country  teacher  is  out- 
distanced by  her  city  sister. 

May  the  time  speedily  come 
when  centralization  of  schools  will 
make  a  change  for  the  better  in  this 
and  many  other  things ! 


TO  BREAK  THE   LOCK-STEP. 


BY  W.  C.  SAYRS. 


The  question  of  annual  promo- 
tions is  still  before  us.  Here  and 
there  we  find  a  school  that  has 
solved  the  problem  and  is  conse- 
quently happy.  Nearly  all  the 
schools,  however,  throughout  the 
country  are  still  enslaved  to  the  old 
system.  Plans  may  be  devised 
which  may  be  put  into  practice 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  in 
large  cities,  but  which  cannot  be 
operated  in  smaller  towns,  where 
although  the  teaching  force  is 
much  smaller  the  curriculum  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  econ- 
omize time  by  giving  instruction  in 
classes.  Individual  attention  of 
course  must  be  secured  at  the  cost 
of  class  economy.  Most  teachers 
no  doubt  will  be  willing  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  class  advantages 


may  be  sacrificed  if  by  so  doing  the 
individual  be  better  recognized, 
but  the  great  question  is,  "How 
can  this  be  done  ?"  The  author  has 
read  somewhat  upon  this  subject 
without  getting  what  he  was  seek- 
ing. He  has  just  read  and  re-read 
Supt.  Shearer's  address  at  the 
Chattanooga  meeting.  He  took 
up  the  address  with  eagerness,  be- 
cause he  was  anxious  to  learn  how 
they  manage  things  so  beautifully 
over  there  at  Elizabeth.  He  found 
some  very  good  suo-gestions,  but 
the  chief  information  which  he 
gained  from  the  reading  was  that 
by  the  Elizabeth  system  pupils  are 
promoted  at  any  time — ^just  when- 
ever they  are  ready  for  it  —  and 
that  this  is  possible  without  the.  im- 
position of  too  much  work  upon 
the  teacher;    but  he  is   still   con- 
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fronted  with  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion: "How  do  they  do  it?" 

Following  is  a  scheme  which  the 
author  worked  out  —  on  paper  — 
he  has  never  yet  inflicted  it  upon 
his  schools,  and  can  scarcely  make 
up  his  mind  to  inflict  it  upon 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly.  The 
scheme  provides  for  three  sections 
in  a  room.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram may  serve  to  show  how 
Arithmetic  for  example  may  be 
arranged  so  that  promotions  may 
be  made  at  any  time  from  one 
room  to  another. 


7 


B 


sections  B  and  C  to  C  and  D  he  can 
be  transferred  from  Room  7  to 
Room  8  where  he  finds  just  what 
he  wants:  C  and  D,  the  work  C 
in  8  being  the  same  as  C  in  7.  In 
like  manner  he  passes  through  this 
room  until  he  can  work  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  Applications  of  Interest. 
In  the  above  diagram  while  sec- 
tion C  in  7  recites  (in  Gain  and 
Loss  perhaps)  the  more  advanced 
in  section  B  recite  with  them,  and 
all  the  others  in  the  room  are 
studying  some  work  assigned. 
Then   the   entire   room    recites   in 
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A  pupil  is  admitted  to  Room  7 
who  works  to  best  advantage  in 
decimal  fractions.  He  is  allowed 
however  also  to  recite  with  the 
Percentage  class  and  get  what  he 
can  out  of  it.  He  thus  recites  in 
two  sections,  A  and  B.  By  the 
time  he  has  mastered  Fractions  he 
is  ready  to  work  to  best  advantage 
in  Percentage  and  is  promoted 
from  sections  A  and  B  to  sections 
B  and  C  where  he  has  regular  work 
in  percentage  but  also  gets  what 
he  can  from  the  recitation  in  Ap- 
plications of  Percentage.  When 
he  is  ready  to  be  promoted  from 


percentage;  after  which  section  A 
recites  decimal  fractions  and  the 
less  advanced  in  B  join  with  them. 
In 'some  subjects  the  division  into 
sections  will  not  be  necessary. 

In  reality  each  room  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  first  reciting 
in  decimal  fractions  and  percent- 
age ;  the  second  in  percentage  and 
applications  of  percentage.  There 
would  be  no  promoting  by  platoons 
at  all ;  pupils  would  pass  on  one 
at  a  time  as  they  should  give  pos- 
itive evidence  of  fitness.  There 
would  be  no  evil  effects  resulting 
from  the  massing  t6gether  of  dull 
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pupils,  since  there  would  always  be      plan  with  no  more  ambitious  hope 

bright  pupils  in  each  section.  than  that  it  may  stimulate  further 

The  writer  humbly  submits  this      thought  upon  this  vexed  question. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


NATURE  STUDY.     No.  5. 

By  J.  J  Burns. 

Our  reading  club  at  its  meeting 
last  Monday  spent  a  little  time  be- 
fore the  regular  evening  occupa- 
tions, in  making  a  nature  study  of 
the  eastern  sk>'.  Near  the  horizon 
was  the  Sickle,  and  somewhat  to 
the  west  were  the  Twins  in  loving 
embrace,  and  not  far  was  the  rex 
stellariim,  Sirius,  and  nearly  south 
was  Orion,  most  glorious  of  con- 
stellations. But  the  special  object 
of  attendance  was  our  sister,  or 
must  I  say  brother,  planet  Mars. 
He  is  verv  near  to  the  outline  of 
the  Twins.  For  some  months  he 
has  been  to  the  eastward  of  this 

• 

constellation,  but  as  our  point  of 
observation,  this  blessed  earth, 
hurried  in  between  him  and  the 
common  center  of  the  revolution  of 
both  planets,  he  fell  back,  —  at 
least  the  eye  says  so.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  watch  his  course. 
How  far  west  among  the  stars  will 
he  go?  When  will  he  turn  east- 
ward again?    Has  he  turned? 

But  this  lesson  hastened  to  an 
end ;  for  while  the  winter  stars 
shivered   in  the   sky's  cold   cham- 


bers, the  temperature  of  the  air 
through  which  the  gazers  looked 
was  several  degrees  below  zero. 

* 'TRIVIAL  FOND  RECORDS." 

Looking  back  through  the 
Monthly  file  I  found  and  have  read 
hastily  my  last  talk  about  some  of 
the  little  things  which  present 
themselves  to  my  eye  and  ear,  and, 
like  the  tinkle  of  the  rain  upon  the 
poet  Kinney's  shingles,  find  "an 
echo  in  the  heart."  Among  these 
trivial  entries  in  my  note-book  I 
see  a  lament  over  the  failure  of 
our  pair  of  wrens  to  visit  us  last 
season.  But  shortly  after  the 
sheets  were  sent  to  the  Monthly, 
that  is  on  May  4th,  the  little  tour- 
ists came  back,  built  their  nest  in 
the  same  place  as  before,  quarreled 
with  the  sparrows,  scolded  every 
one  who  went  out  toward  their 
quarters,  warbled  away  their  scis- 
sors-grinding song  from  barn  roof 
and  telephone  wire,  and  then, 
though  I  did  not  know  when,  left 
us. 

May  I.  A  fine  cinnamon-hued 
thrush  found  a  perch  upon  a  tree 
across    the    street    while    a    gentle 
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rain  was  falling  through  the  warm 
air  and  making  it  warmer.  He 
seemed  on  acquaintance  bent  as  he 
soon  alighted  upon  the  sidewalk, 
then  out  into  the  street  and  up  up- 
on our  fence  where  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  being  spiered  through  an 
opera  glass.  His  breast  'was  black 
or  brown  and  white,  his  neck  was 
like  the  tan.  He  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  robin.  Before  he 
left,  a  vireo's  lively  "I  beseech 
you",  "I  beseech  you",  sprinkled 
down  out  of  the  apple  tree,  but 
while  entirely  willing  to  be  heard 
he  almost  cheated  the  eye  by  his 
constant  motion. 

On  the  day  our  wrens  got  back 
a  ride  into  the  country  showed  us 
cranesbills  in  bloom,  and  wake 
robins,  buttercups,  and  blue  bells; 
while,  to  cheapen  the  array  of  the 
last-named  were  three  bluest  blue- 
birds. 

May  II.  Welker  is  a  good  place 
to  be  stranded  an  hour  or  two, 
waiting  for  a  train,  —  or  it  was. 
Some  heartless  wretch  is  cleaning 
out  the  thicket  though.  I  saw 
there  in  '97  my  first  Maryland  yel- 
low-throat with  his  curious  black 
mask.  This  time  I  was  entertained 
by  a  fine  brown  thrasher  with  his 
whole  repertory,  though,  like  the 
geography  engagement  at  the  cap- 
itol  recently,  one  couldn't  tell 
whether  it  was  a  rehearsal  or  the 
performance.  In  that  same 
thicket  —  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  thrasher  hid  in  a  thicket 
to  discourse  his  views,  but  the  yel- 


low throat  did  —  there  was  a  small 
group  of  buckeye  trees  in  bloom, 
doing  their  share  to  illustrate  the 
nick-name  of  Ohio.  The  blossoms 
were  not  erect  and  saucy  like  the 
horse  chestnut  flower,  —  rather 
hanging;  and  their  white  so 
dashed  with  yellow,  as,  perhaps,  to 
justify  Venable's: 

Its  banners   green,   its   plumes   of 
gold. 

Another,  line  will  be  an  aid  to 
memory  should  any  one  care  ever 
to  get  out  a  badge,  or  something*. 

The    friendly   buckeye   leaves    ex- 
pand, 
FtV^-fingered,  like  an  open  hand. 

Mav  22.  Even  the  birds  seem  to 
know  when  Sunday  comes.  I  was 
following  Saxe's  advice  to  keep  my 
precious  head  upon  my  pillow  till 
it's  fairly  light,  and  it  came  to  pass 
that  before  my  head  left  the  pillow, 
the  pewee  told  its  name,  a  titmouse 
called  queda,  queda^  queda,  a  rain- 
crow  kuk-kuk-kuked,  and  an  oriole 
vented  a  bit  of  vanity  which  it.  kept 
repeating  all  the  forenoon:  pretty 
birdj  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  The 
notes  of  which  score  ran,  mi,  mi, 
do;  do,  mi,  do,  mi,  do,  mi. 

June  4.  Our  O.  T.  R.  C.  itali- 
cised  the  fact  that  it  had  finished 
the  year's  work  by  a  picnic.  The 
penstemon  was  the  flower  most  in 
evidence  along  the  dusty  road.  The 
best  incident  of  a  cheery  day  was 
the  watching  a  pair  of  orioles  feed- 
ing their  young,  the  nest  hanging 
from  a  long  bending  limb  of  a  but- 
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tonwood  and  swinging  violently  in 
a  brisk  breeze. 

July  15.  While  lying  awake  last 
night, 

The  bell  then  beating  one, 

I  heard  the  high  thrill  of  a  chip- 
ping sparrow.  It  was  worth  the 
forty  winks  it  cost. 

July  28.  Our  four  little  "chip- 
pies" left  their  nest  in  the  clematis 
at  the  back  porch.  One  of  them 
lingered  shivering  on  the  brink 
and  feared  to  launch  away,  till  a 
storm  came  up,  and  after  the  storm 
the  nest  was  empty.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  storm  I  noticed  a 
whirlwind  of  dust,  a  perfect  cylin- 
der in  form,  about  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  twenty  high. 

The  next  day  I  spent  mainly  in 
the  woods;  had  an  extended  in- 
terview with  an  indigo  bird  and  his 
sparrow-looking  mate,  also  with  a 
pair  of  chewinks.  I  had  not  before 
known  the  female  towhee  —  more 
bay  mingled  with  her  white  and 
black  markings.  This  pair  actual- 
ly followed  me  and  insisted  on  be- 
ing viewed  again  and  at  short 
range.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
changed  their  perch  and  came 
nearer  with  their  staccato  chewink, 
but  I  am  willing  to  let  many  of 
Nature's  secrets  remain  unknown 
and  be  happy  with  what  she  shows 
me. 

August  3.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  company  with  a  friend 
I  boarded  a  rowboat  and  we  plied 
our  way  up  the  Auglaize,  landing 


now  and  then  as  something,  usual- 
ly of  a  floral  nature,  would  hail  us. 
The  green  bushes  along  the  wa- 
ter's edge  were  in  places  festooned 
with  wild  morning  glories.  The 
bare  banks  were  diversified  with 
patches  of  yellow  —  the  bloom  of 
the  partridge  or  sensitive  pea.  In 
quiet  spots  the  monkey-flower 
stood  up  to  its  knees  in  the  water, 
and  some  of  its  purple  corollas 
were  floating  double  on  the  mirror 
below.  But  our  best-selected  ad- 
jectives seemed  stale  when  in  pass- 
ing a  little  island  we  saw  great 
bushes  of  the  hibiscus  grandiAorus 
or  rose  mallow.  The  flowers  were 
full  as  large  as  the  largest  altheas, 
—  their  full  cousins.  The  white 
bells  were  stained  through  with 
pink.  Some  that  I  took  back  with 
me,  placed  in  water  with  their  do- 
mestic kind,  were  the  observed  of 
observers. 

August  26.  Along  the  Maumee 
these  flowers  were  blooming  — 
bouncing  bet,  thistles,  cone  flowers, 
sunflowers,  goldenrod,  asters,  false 
dragon  heads,  mallows,  wild  let- 
tuce, verrain,  wood  sorrel,  which 
deUghts  to  struggle  with  adversity 
and  pokes  its  bright  little  yellow 
head  through  the  cracks  in  the 
board  walks,  which  are  all  the  go 
here,  dandelions,  burdocks,  wild 
cucumber  vines,  and  ironweed  with 
its  wealth  of  royal  purple. 

Birds  were  few  and  far  between. 
A  small  detail  of  v  buzzards  were 
taking  the  air. 

August  27.     A  flicker  ventured 
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into  OUT  yard  and  tvickoed,  then 
called  upon  the  mountain  ash,  but 
the  robins,  who  consider  them- 
selves regular  boarders,  interrupt- 
ed their  breakfast  and  showed  him 
the  door.  A  ride  in  the  evening 
across  and  up  the  Tiffin  river  — 
you  will  think  that  this  is  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  it  is  —  let  us  hear  the 
whippoorwills  out  from  a  grove  of 
young  oaks.  This  was  upon  our 
return  sometime  after  dark,  but  as 
we  went  out,  the  sky  to  the  south 
was  pretty  fully  taken  up  by  four 
huge  cloud  mountains  reflecting  in 
their  decided  pink  the  glow  of  the 
rose-red  sun  just  about  to  set. 
Soon  this  tinge  faded  from  the 
clouds.  First  the  most  easterly  one 
lost  its  color,  then  one  by  one  the 
others;  but  as  it  grew  darker  si- 
lent lightning  flashes  illumined 
these  great  sky  fortifications,  like 
artillery  using  noiseless  powder,  — 
between  discharges  all  was  an  ashy 
gray. 

Doubtless  this  is  enough,  but  be- 
fore I  shut  the  book  I  want  to  re- 
port that  ray  latest  fall  robin  sang 
to  me  October  21st,  and  my  earliest 
spring  robin  sang  this  morning, 
March  3rd,  though  I  heard  of 
them  later  and  earlier. 

But  while  this  familiar  friend  in 
feathers  deserts  us  when  the  sun 
slips  down  toward  Capricorn  our 
trees  and  bushes  are  not  left  to  us 
utterly  desolate.  A  few  crows  win- 
tered not  far  away.  The  jay  was 
as  noisy  as  ever.   Titmice,  diiclca- 


dees,  kinglets,  downy  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches,  pleasantly  reminded  us 
that  they  are  not  friends  who  in 
our  sunshine  live  and  when  winter 
comes  are  gone.  A  flock  of  red- 
polls spent  a  day  or  two  on  a  ridge 
beyond  the  Auglaize  about  the  first 
of  February,^  whither  I  walked 
across  the  ice  and  called  upon 
them.  The  Cardinal  comes  into 
the  clematis  for  seeds,  and  this 
morning  paid  for  them,  not  too 
dearly  I  hope,  with  a  whistle;  and 
no  month  this  winter  has  gone  by 
without  my  hearing  the  inspiring 
trill  of  the  song  sparrow. 

POSTSCRIPTA.      BY  J.   J.    B. 

Some  arcs  of  the  Circle  have 
been  reading  The  Arnolds  this  year 
and  by  this  time  have,  probably, 
reached  the  farther  lid  and  are 
fresh  in  the  gospel  of  Culture  ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  and  of  Arn- 
old's lofty  conception  of  the  func- 
tion of  criticism. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
March  is  a  fine  supplement  to  this 
or  to  any  other  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  writer  to  the  thing 
he  writes.  It  is  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, and  is  entitled  The  Vital 
Touch  in  Literature. 


A  critic  in  a  New  York  daily  is 
surprised  that  a  writer  in  the  Even- 
ing Post  should  quote  unscathed: 

* 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  dying 
day." 
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Possibly  the  second  person  was 
confused  with  the  recollection: 

"Parting  day  dies  like  the  dolphin." 


At  the  recent  trimming  and  turn- 
ing up  of  the  great  educational 
lamps  in  Columbus,  one  of  the 
brightest  of  them  called  Homer's 
attention  to  a  needed  improvement 
in  one  of  his  lines  so  it  may  read : 
"And  all  that  I  have  met  is  a  part 
of  me."  Read  the  other  way:  "I 
am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met," 
it  is  a  verse  of  Tennyson's  Ulysses, 
which  fine  poem  is  not  based  on 
Homer,  I  think.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  "inspired"  by  Canto  26  of  the 
Inferno.  I  have  read  the  Canto,  in 
Cary's  translation,  for  the  evi- 
dences, and  I  find  some.  Alike  in 
subject,  there  are  resemblances 
scarcely  accidental,  in  incident  and 
wording. 

Going  back  to  the  quoted  line  we 
note  two  radically  different  mean- 
ings ;  the  first,  as  given,  the  effect 
of  experience,  —  the  second,  the 
essential  oneness  of  Nature.  Did 
Tennyson  think  with  Emerson: 
"Everything  in  Nature  contains  all 
the  powers  of  Nature"?  and  with 
Lowell :  "  I  find  mv  own  com- 
plexion  everywhere"? 


Our  local  club  of  readers  are 
highly  enjoying  Dr.  Gordy's  min- 
ute account  of  the  three-handed 
ganrc  of  world  politics  played  by 
England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison. 


It  is  well  for  "supplementary 
reading"  to  dip  into  the  handy 
volumes  of  American  Statesmen — 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Randolph^ 
Monroe,  and  Clay,  at  least;  and^ 
better  still,  to  go  through  the  chap- 
ters of  McMaster  which  treat  of  the 
same  times. 


I  have  a  book  whose  title  is  The 
Human  Mystery  in  Hamlet.     One 
topic    treated   is   some   suggestive 
parallelisms  between  the  story    of 
Hamlet  and  that  of  JEnfcas.     The 
points  of  likeness  are  many.   Some 
of  them  follow.    In  each  poem  the 
hero  is  a  prince,  each  has  a  great 
mission  to  carry  out  and  is  spurred 
to  the  performance  by  a  ghost,  each 
in  a  fit  of  blues  is  sorry  that  he  is 
alive;   -^neas  is  hidden  in  a  cloud 
so  that  he  may  go  about  undis- 
turbed, Hamlet  hides  himself  in  a 
cloud  of  mystery  the  better  to  carry 
out  his  plan,  each  loves  ardently, 
deserts  the  object  of  his  affection 
under  the  tyranny  of  his  mission, 
and  the  lady  ends  her  own  unhap- 
piness  and  her  life;    the  ghost  of 
Dido's  murdered  husband  shows, 
buried  in  the  earth,   stores   silver 
and  gold,  Hamlet  indirectly  asks 
the    spirit    of    the    Royal     Dane 
whether  he  has  uphoarded  treasure 
in  the  womb  of  earth ;   filial  devo- 
tion is   a  prominent  trait  of    the 
Trojan  and  the  Dane;    Anchises, 
in  the  realm  of  spirits,  did  unfold    j 
to  his  son  the  "secrets  of  his  prison 
house,"  Claudius  told  Hamlet  that 
he  could  do  it  if  he  were  not  for- 
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bid;  Hamlet  takes  leave  of  us 
directly  after  he  has  thrust  the 
envenomed  point  into  the  body  of 
the  hated  king  —  "the  rest  is  si- 
lence" —  and  the  dramatic  story 
of  iEneas  ends  with  his  great  com- 
bat with  Turnus,  inspired  by  the 
gods  themselves,  wherein  the  much 
parsed  and  construed  son  of  Venus 
ferrum  adverse  sub  pectore  condit. 


THE   IMAGINATION. 

By  J.  P.  Qordy. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  the  Monthly  a  day  or  two  ago, 
asking  me  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Reading  Circle  "on  any  subject 
(you)  I  please."  With  the  world 
before  me  to  choose  from,  I  have 
decided  to  talk  to  you  in  a  familiar 
sort  of  way  about  a  statement  made 
by  Professor  Thomas  Davidson: 
^'Every  one  of  us,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, creates  his  own  world." 

What  does  he  mean?  Does  he 
mean  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
does  not  begin  to  exist  until  the 
child  finds  it  out?  Or  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  until  it  was 
discovered?  Or  that  the  United 
States  of  America  first  began  to 
exist  when  the  guns  from  Dewey's 
fleet  first  proclaimed  their  existence 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  Fillipinos  ? 
Not  at  all.  What,  he  means  is  this : 
The  world  that  touches  our  feel- 
ings,—  that  gives  us  joy  or  sor- 
row, hope  or  fear,  —  the  world  that 
appeals  to  our  wills,  —  is  not  the 


world  as  it  exists,  but  the  world  as 
we  imagine  it. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  the  truth  of 
this  in  some  cases.  We  all  know 
that  the  colors  of  the  world  do  not 
exist  for  the  man  blind  from  birth. 
The  gorgeous  paintings  with  which 
nature  celebrates  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  magnificent  bouquets  with 
which  she  adorns  our  hills  and  val- 
leys in  autumn,  do  not  exist  for 
him.  They  exist,  of  course,  in  real- 
ity, but  they  do  not  exist  for  him. 
He  feels  no  thrill  of  rapture  as  he 
turns  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the 
setting  sun,  or  towards  the  woods 
which,  for  you  and  for  me,  surpass 
in  beauty  any  painting  of  Raphael. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  harmonies 
of  music  have  no  existence  for  the 
man  born  deaf.  You  all  remember 
that  pathetic  incident  in  the  life  of 
Beethoven,  —  how  after  he  became 
deaf,  he  went  one  day  to  the  the- 
atre where  one  of  his  own  match- 
less productions  was  to  be  ren- 
dered, how  he  was  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  orchestra,  and  his 
back  to  the  audience,  when  a 
change  in  the  movement  gave  the 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence an  opportunity  to  give  some 
expression  to  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration, how  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted,  and  in  every 
conceivable  way  gave  expression 
to  their  intense  delight,  as  only  u 
German  audience  can,  and  you  re- 
member that  while  Beethoven's 
friends    were    moved,    almost    to 
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tears,  by  these  manifestations  of 
appreciation,  the  great  composer 
knew  nothing  about  them,  —  they 
did  not  change  the  current  of  his 
emotions,  until  one  of  his  friends 
gently  turned  him  around,  so  that 
he  might  see  the  audience,  and 
learn  through  the  sense  of  sight  the 
marvellous  effect  of  his  music.  The 
intense  appreciation  of  the  audience 
was  a  fact  before  Beethoven  be- 
came aware  of  it,  but  it  was  no  part 
of  his  world  until  his  friend  helped 
him  to  become  conscious  of  it. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  going  to 
Athens  from  Columbus  on  the 
Hocking  Valley  train.  The  scen- 
ery in  the  Southern  part  of  Ohio, 
as  many  of  you  know,  is  very  beau- 
tiful, especially  in  October,  and  it 
was  in  that  month  that  I  was  on  the 
train  on  the  occasion  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  beautiful  sunset.  The  hills 
were  decked  out  in  all  the  beautiful 
colors  with  which  the  great  artist 
knows  how  to  decorate  them  in 
autumn,  and  behind  them  the  sky 
was  all  aglow  with  a  perfect  flood  of 
color.  As  I  sat  there  looking  at  it, 
I  asked  myself  how  many  people 
there  were  in  my  car  who  cared 
anything  about  it,  how  many  peo- 
ple there  were  for  whom  that  sun- 
set existed.  When  I  asked  myself 
the  question,  I  began  to  examine 
my  fellow  passengers;  some  were 
busy  with  their  papers ;  others  were 
talking  with  their  neighbors ;  oth- 
ers looking  straight  ahead,  —  not 
a  single  one  of  them  paying  any 


sort  of  attention  to  the  magnificent 
panorama  which  nature  had  spread 
out  before  them.  It  was  a  reality^ 
sure  enough,  but  it  was  no  part  of 
their  world.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  sky  might  as  well 
have  been  of  the  color  of  night,  and 
the  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
You  all  remember  the  opinion 
that  the  ancients  had  of  the  worlds 
—  how  they  thought  that  the  earth 
was  the  biggest  thing  in  the  tini- 
verse,  and  that  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  were  insignificant  things, 
stuck  up  in  the  sky  for  the  sake  of 
the  earth.  You  know,  too,  how 
completely  they  were  mistaken.  I 
read  recently  an  abstract  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  a  famous  astron- 
omer who  says  that  astronomy  now 
knows  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lions of  suns,  some  of  them  verv 
much  larger  than  ours,  and  so  far 
away  that  a  telegraph  message,, 
travelling  with  the  speed  of  light, 
would  be  eighteen  hundred  years 
coming  from  them  to  us!  Try  to 
realize  that.  Think  of  a  telegraph 
message,  starting  five  hundred 
years  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  still  flashing  on  its  course 
when  Charlemagne  was  born,  and 
when  he  died,  its  journey  yet  unfin- 
ished, when  six  hundred  years  later,, 
the  Turks  conquered  Constanti- 
nople; still  darting  on  when  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  and 
when  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  the  English  civil  war  was 
fought,  its  goal  not  yet  reached 
when,  fifty  years  later,  the  English 
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revolution  took  place,  nor  yet, 
when  seventy-five  years  later,  our 
own  revolutionary  war  was  fought. 
And  when,  in  ways  like  these,  you 
endeavor  to  get  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  extent  of  this  wonderful 
universe,  a  feeling  of  awe,  of  hu- 
mility, of  the  littleness  of  man  steals 
over  you.  But  not  until  the  uni- 
verse was  imagined,  and  through 
the  imagination  known,  was  it  able 
to  produce  this  effect  upon  you. 

I  picked  up  last  year  in  the  uni- 
versity library  a  book  called  "Stor- 
ies from  Homer."  It  at  once  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  a 
good  book  for  my  little  girl  to  read. 
In  order  that  I  might  decide  that 
question,  I  took  it  to  my  room  and 
glanced  through  it.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  the  story,  —  how  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  during 
the  siege  of  Troy,  how  the  Trojans 
called  on  this  god,  and  the  Greeks 
on  that,  how  the  Trojans  appealed 
to  the  weakness  of  their  gods,  and 
the  Greeks  to  the  weakness  of 
theirs.  I  learned,  in  a  word,  the 
sort  of  world  in  which  the  Homeric 
Greeks  lived,  —  a  world  \\\  which 
the  course  of  events  was  constantly 
deflected  by  capricious,  jealous, 
revengeful  beings;  a  world  in 
which  the  welfare  of  men,  their  vic- 
tory or  their  defeat,  —  depended 
upon  the  will  of  beings  of  such  a 
despicable  character  that  many  a 
respectable  man  to-day  would  re- 
fuse to  know  them.  We  know  that 
the  old  Greeks  were  mistaken,  that 
the  gods   in   which  they  believed 


with  such  earnestness  had  no  exist- 
ence, except  in  their  imagination. 
But  the  effect  upon  their  minds 
was  precisely  the  same  as  it  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  right. 
Not  the  world  of  fact  and  reality, 
I  repeat,  but  the  world  of  thought 
and  of  imagination,  the  world 
which  in  a  very  true  and  real  sense 
we  make  for  ourselves,  is  the  world 
that  appeals  to  our  wills  and 
touches  our  feelings. 

A  man  named  Dugdale  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  a  noted  fam- 
ily of  criminals  in  New  York. 
They  were  a  family  of  murderers, 
thieves,  —  criminals  of  every  de- 
scription. They  herded  together  in 
miserable  shanties,  living  lives 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  brutes, 
—  in  important  respects,  indeed, 
not  as  high  as  that.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  generation  after  generation 
of  the  members  of  this  family  lived 
lives  of  crime?  Was  there  any 
honesty,  any  integrity,  any  up- 
rightness, in  the  world  in  which 
they  lived?  I  very  much  doubt  it. 
I  fancy  that  the  world,  from  their 
point  of  view,  was  nothing  but  a 
place  of  toil  and  crime  and  strug- 
gle, in  which  the  only  goods  were 
material,  and  material  only, —  each 
man  striving  to  get  as  large  a  share 
of  them  as  possible,  —  like  each 
one  of  a  pack  of  hounds  when  a 
piece  of  meat  is  thrown  among 
them.  Dugdale  tells  of  one  child 
of  the  family  whose  mother  died  in 
the  poor-house,  and  who  was  taken 
by    some    charitable    person    away 
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from  its  unwholesome  and  criminal 
surroundings,  and  given  a  chance 
to  live  in  the  world  as  it  is,  given 
a  chance  to  create  for  herself  a 
world  somewhat  more  in  harmony 
with  the  reality,  —  who  grew  up 
to  be  a  respectable  woman. 

If  some  one  whom  you  trusted 
entirely  should  come  to  you  and  say 
that  upon  you  it  depends,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  whether  the  chil- 
dren you  teach  are  to  be  clothed 
all  their  lives  in  filthy  and  dirty 
rags,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
cleanly  and  comfortably  clad,  — 
whether  they  are  to  live  in  miser- 
able hovels,  or  whether  they  are  to 
live  in  comfortable  homes,  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  deeply  moved. 
But  the  more  you  think  about,  the 
more  certain  you  will  be  that  a  far 
more  important  matter,  depends  in 
part  upon  you.  What  sort  of  a 
world  are  your  pupils  going  to  live 
in?  What  sort  of  a  world  are  you 
helping  them  create?  I  hear  once 
in  a  while  of  things  that  happen 
here  and  there,  that  could  not  hap- 
pen, it  seems  to  me,  if  teachers 
realized  the  truth  of  this  saying  of 
Professor  Davidson's  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  illustrate.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  man  told  me  that 
he  was  taken  by  the  superintendent 


of  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  into 
the  room  of  what  the  superintend- 
ent regarded  as  one  of  his  best 
teachers.  The  lesson  was  in 
United  States  history.  The  teacher 
called  on  one  member  of  the  class 
to  recite,  and  the  boy  recited  the 
lesson  word  for  word  until  the 
teacher  stopped  him  and  called  on 
another  to  repeat  the  operation, 
and  so  on  right  through  the  lesson. 
The  point  was,  not  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  author's  meaning,  not 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  author's  statements,  not  a  real- 
ization of  the  motives  that  influ- 
enced the  actors  in  the  matter  in 
question,  —  none  of  these  things! 
Instead,  a  verbatim  knowledge  of 
the  lesson  such  as  requires  no 
power  of  mind  of  a  different  sort 
from  that  possessed  by  a  parrot ! 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  saying  of 
Davidson,  we  shall  see  that  in  truth 
the  most  important  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  our  pupils  is  to  help 
them  realize  the  world  of  truth  and 
reality.  We  shall  see  that  the  mere 
memorizing  of  books  about  history 
or  any  other  subject  is  not  building 
up  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  that 
world  of  reality  in  which  it  is  so 
important  for  them  to  live. 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


AN  EXPLOSION. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

Anv  sudden  conversion  of  a  sub- 
stance  into  a  condition  which  re- 
quires more  room  is  an  explosion. 
A  barrel  of  water  may  be  convert- 
ed into  gas  by  evaporation,  but  that 
is  not  an  explosion.  This  same  wa- 
ter, however,  if  overheated  may 
flash  into  gas  with  very  destruc- 
tive results.  If  water  is  tmder 
great  pressure  it  may  be  made  red 
hot  without  turning  into  steam. 
This  is  the  condition  of  water  a 
number  of  miles  beneath  the  earth's 
crust  and  in  that  condition  it  dis- 
solves rock  like  a  strong  acid  and 
if  a  crevice  in  the  crust  is  opened 
to  it,  a  violent  outburst  of  hot 
springs  will  follow  and  a  deposi- 
tion of  the  minerals  in  solution 
when  the  water  cools. 

Now  in  steam  boilers  where  the 
steam  is  confined,  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  upon  the  water  often 
amounts  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch  so  that  the 
water  will  be  heated  many  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point  and  if, 
while  in  this  state  of  tension,  the 
boiler  should  spring  a  leak  at  any 
seam  or  the  tension  be  slightly  re- 
lieved for  any  cause,  then  the 
whole  body  of  water  is  ready  to 
flash  into  steam  and  the  result  is  a 
terrific  explosion. 


This  kind  of  explosion  is  not 
often  employed  on  purpose  but  has 
at  times  been  turned  to  good  use. 

One  example  of  this  is  where  a 
block  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  su- 
perheated boiler  until  the  whole  is 
impregnated  with  steam  under 
great  pressure,  then  the  block,  sud- 
denly relieved  of  the  outside  pres- 
sure will  burst  into  millions  of 
shreds  and  can  then  be  easily  con- 
verted into  paper. 

The  common  explosive  is  gun 
powder. 

We  still  use  the  word  powder 
though  it  is  no  longer  applicable 
for  some  of  the  grains  are  now 
made  as  large  as  two-inch  cubes. 
The  principle  in  all  black  powder 
is  to  mix  mechanically  two  or  more 
substances  which  will,  when  de- 
sired, unite  chemically. 

These  are  saltpeter,  charcoal  and 
sulphur.  The  discovery  of  powder 
is  so  old  that  it  is  not  known  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  done.  The  honor 
is  claimed  for  Roger  Bacon  an 
Englishman,  and  Berthold 
Schwartz  a  German.  Bacon  lived 
in  the  13th  century  A.  D.  and  was 
ahead  of  his  times  for  he  was  pun- 
ished as  a  magician. 

In  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Crecy  (1346)  reference  is  made  to 
"villainous  saltpeter." 

Some     gunpowder     should     be 
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mixed  and  exploded  before  the  class 
not  only  to  teach  its  composition  but 
also  to  caution  in  its  handling.  Use 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  saltpeter, 
(Potassium  Nitrate,  or  Potassium 
Chlorate,  i.  e.  KNO3  or  KCLO3. 

Both  of  these,  you  see,  are  rich  in 
O  and  will  give  it  up  when  heated.) 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  charcoal  and 
ten  per  cent  of  sulphur.  These  must 
be  pulverized  separately  and  then  in- 
timately mixed  on  a  board.  In 
Lima,  last  fourth  of  July,  two 
young  men  (I  prestune  they  had 
given  the  truant  officer  much  trou- 
ble) undertook  to  make  their  own 
powder.  They  dumped  these  ingre- 
dients into  a  mortar  together  and 
began  to  vigorously  pound  them.  It 


ing.  The  other  products,  you  see, 
are  gases.  Gunpowder  is  the  only 
explosion  so  far  known  which  we 
can  trust  in  throwing  projectiles, 
and  the  reason  for  such  a  variety  of 
size  in  its  grains  depends  upon  a 
very  interesting  principle  in  Physics 
of  which  we  will  write  in  a  later  ar- 
ticle. 

Those  who  have  forgotten,  or  did 
not  read  what  was  said  in  a  previous 
article  on  "The  Kindling  Point," 
should  refer  to  it  if  they  do  not 
agree  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  burning  of  wood  or  coal 
in  a  stove  and  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder is  the  rapidity  of  cofnbustion. 

If  a  number  of  inch  boards  be  set 
up  in  a  row  as  shown  in  cut,  then 
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was  not  long  till  a  frightful  explo- 
sion followed  killing  both  men  and 
mangling  them  beyond  recognition. 
If  made  in  small  quantities  as  indi- 
cated above  there  is  no  possible  dan- 
ger. 

One  cubic  inch  of  this  powder 
when  exploded  will  occupy  207 
cubic  inches  at  the  same  pressure 
and  temperature,  but,  in  fact,  so 
much  heat  is  developed  that  the  ex- 
pansion is  much  greater. 

The  chemical  action  is  about  like 
this:  2  KNO3+  S  +  3  C  =  K^S  + 
2N-f  3CO2.  The  K2S  potassium 
sulphide,  is  a  solid  and  this  is  partly 
left  in  the  gun  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  wipe  out  the  gun  after  shoot- 


it  will  be  necessary  only  to  disturb 
one  at  either  end,  and  it  will  fall 
against  its  neighbor  and  all  will  be 
thrown  down.  The  narrower  these 
boards  and  the  closer  they  are  set 
together  the  more  rapidly  will  one 
communicate  its  impulse  to  the  next. 
So  in  powder,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply heat  only  at  one  point  and  this 
will  furnish  the  condition  for  the 
union  of  all  adjacent  parts  with  the 
results  given  in  the  above  formula. 
Gunpowder  is  powerful  but  not 
so  powerful  as  Nitroglycerin.  This 
is  a  harmless  looking  liquid  made 
by  pouring  common  glycerin  into  a 
mixture  of  Nitric  and  Sulphuric 
acid. 
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Tbe  compositiop  of  glycerin  is 
C3H5  (OH),,  but  after  it  is  treated 
with  the  acid  it  becomes  CsHg 
(NO,),.  This  is  a  rather  large 
formula  and«  as  a  rule,  the  more 
complex  the  substance  the  more  eas- 
ily it  breaks  up  into  parts.  You  will 
notice  also  that  both  in  this  and 
gunpowder  N  has  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, and,  as  we  showed  in  our  last 
paper,  is  an  inactive  element  and  so, 
easily  breaks  away  from  the  other 
elonents.  N  is  in  nearly  all  explos- 
sives.  When  Nitroglycerin  explodes 
it  is  converted  into  water,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  dioxide.  No  ashes  are 
left  as  in  gunpowder.  In  Nitro- 
glycerin the  chemical  change  takes 
place  within  the  molecule  itself ;  the 
atoms  crossing  over  to  unite  with 
other  atoms  for  which  they  have  an 
affinity  and  forming  the  products 
named  above;  while  in  gunpowder 
the  action  is  between  separate  mole- 
cules, and  the  only  reason  for  the 
greater  explosive  power  of  Nitro- 
glycerin is  that  this  change  can  be 
effected  in  a  shorter  time. 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  some 
that  a  keg  of  powder  exploded  upon 
a  boulder  would  have  but  little  ef- 
fect on  the  stone,  while  a  pound  of 
Nitroglycerin  would  rend  it  into 
many  fragments;  but  it  is  not  so 
strange  when  we  consider  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
quickness  of  nitroglycerin. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  move 
through  the  air  a  board  three  feet 
square  if  you  move  it  slowly  so  the 
air  can  flow  around  and  follow  it  up 


behind,  but  try  to  move  it  rapidly 
and  the  task  becomes  more  difficult 
until  when  no  air  assists  from  be- 
hind you  would  have  to  force  the 
board  against  a  resistance  of  nine 
tons.  So  when  nitroglycerin  ex- 
plodes with  such  exceeding  quick- 
ness between  the  air  and  the  boulder 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  like  that 
of  the  anvil  to  a  hammer  and  the 
rupture  of  the  boulder  is  found  to  be 
an  easier  task. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  try  to  use 
pure  nitroglycerin  in  a  gun. 

If  pure  cotton  be  soaked  for  a 
time  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  and  then  well  washed 
and  dried  it  still  looks  like  ordinary 
cotton  but  its  character  is  now  won- 
derfully changed  and  it  is  the  high 
explosive  known  as  gun-cotton. 

This  substance  is  similar  to  nitro- 
glycerin in  composition  and  can  be 
exploded  by  concussion.  Because  of 
the  comparative  safety  in  handling, 
it  is  preferred  in  military  service. 
It  will  explode  when  wet  and  is  kept 
in  that  condition  in  torpedoes  and 
mines.  It  will  explode  with  as 
great  force  while  floating  on  water 
as  when  dry. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
tied  up  like  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
sunk  in  water  to  some  distance  and 
exploded  will  throw  up  a  cone  of 
water  whose  base  is  250  feet  in  di- 
ameter to  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  A 
bundle  of  wet  gun-cotton  can  be 
used  to  smother  out  a  fire  and  then 
without  drying  it  out  it  can  be  util- 
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ized  in  blowing  up  a  man-of-war. 
It  is  exploded  by  a  detonator  which 
consists  of  fulminate  in  a  small 
bunch  of  dry  gun-cotton,  sealed  and 
placed  in  the  wet  cotton.  The  elec- 
tric current  fires  the  fulminate,  this 
•explodes  the  dry  cotton  and  that  the 
wet.  The  cotton  in  the  projectiles 
of  the  so-called  d)mamite  guns  is 
exploded  by  concussion  when  they 
strike. 

Smokeless  powder  is  an  explosive 
made  from  gun-cotton.  The  gun- 
cotton  is  dissolved  in  acetone  (a 
fluid  resembling  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether)  and  when  this  fluid 
is  evaporated  there  remains  only  a 
semitransparent  gelatin-like  sub- 
stance which  is  cut  or  squeezed  into 
the  form  desired. 

This  is  the  smokeless  powder  pre- 
ferred by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  while  the 
kind  used  by  the  army  contains  25 
per  cent  nitroglycerin. 

I  A  great  number  of  high  explo- 
sives have  been  invented  from  time 
to  time  and  they  are  known  by  a  va- 
riety of  unpronounceable  names  but 
they  are  all  nitrogen  compounds  and 
all  have  their  base  in  the  nitrogly- 
cerin and  gun-cotton  described 
above. 

A  race  is  on  between  defensive 
and  oflFensive  war  and  the  end  is  not 
vet. 


GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY   OF  OHIO. 

By  P.  B.  Pearson. 

The  approaching  centennial  cele- 
bration will  doubtless  be  planned 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with 


the  dignity  of  our  state  and  the  far- 
reaching  results  of  the  opening  and 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  too  early  for  the  schools  to  en- 
ter upon  the  study  of  those  salient 
features  of  our  geography  and  his- 
tory that  must  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  any  comprehensive  resume 
of  the  past  century.  It  will  be 
noted  that  geography  has  the  em- 
phatic position  in  the  caption  of 
this  article,  and  that  for  the  reason 
that  any  review  of  the  history  of 
Ohio  that  does  not  take  cogniz- 
ance of  geographical  features  and 
definite  localities  will  prove  unsat- 
isfactory. Settlements  were  not 
made  at  random,  neither  by  the  In- 
dians nor  by  their  successors ;  but 
natural  features  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. One  has  but  to  read  the 
original  records  to  learn  how  im- 
portant the  Ohio  and  Muskingum 
rivers  were  considered  as  aetermin- 
ing  the  first  settlement  at  Marietta 
—  and  all  study  of  early  settlements 
must  be  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  settlers  themselves,  else  we 
shall  fail  to  appreciate  the  spirit  by 
which  they  were  animated.  Hence 
rivers  and  not  railroads,  and  espe- 
cially the  junctions  of  rivers  must 
be  taken  as  the  key  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  a  century  a^o.  With  this 
key  we  can  determine  the  most  im- 
portant settlements,  almost  without 
reading  a  page  of  history  for,  in- 
deed, the  history  is  the  second  step 
in  the  process.  Take  railroads  as 
our  key,  and  we  shall  readily  con- 
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vict  our  heroic  pioneers  of  caprice 
and  folly. 

Hence,  if  we,  as  a  state,  are  edu- 
cated up  to  the  plane  of.  intelligent 
enjoyment  of  this  centennial  we 
must  study  the  geography  carefully 
as  the  basal  interpretation  of  his- 
tory. Three  years  of  such  study  in 
and  through  our  schools  will  do 
much  toward  making  this  event  a 
pronounced  success,  inasmuch  as 
promoters  of  such  enterprises  are 
always  wise  to  take  counsel  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  their  patrons. 

Such  a  study  will  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  the  Sandusky,  the 
Maumee,  the  Miamis,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  Muskingum  rivers.  Upon 
these  streams  we  shall  find  the  In- 
dians going  to  and  fro,  and  later 
find  the  settlements  of  the  whites. 
We  shall  discover  that  the  routes 
of  travel  were  from  Cleveland  to 
Marietta,  from  Sandusky  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  from  Detroit  and  To- 
ledo to  Cincinnati.  We  shall  be  led 
to  note  the  three  portages  and  this 
will  inaugurate  a  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  state,  and  espe- 
cially, the  principal  water-shed 
which  has  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  construction  of  canals  and 
railways,  and  is  still  a  great  factor 
in  the  question  of  drainage. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of 
such  a  beginning  we  shall  naturally 
proceed  to  locate  historical  places 
until  we  have  reconstructed  the 
entire  series  of  forts,  battle-fields, 
settlements   and  other  indices   of 


man's  activity.  Such  a  study  will 
soon  lift  such  names  as  Fort  Har- 
mar.  Fort  Laurens,  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Fort  Recovery  and  Fort  Defi- 
ance from  the  haze  of  mythology 
into  the  light  of  authentic  history, 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  interested 
in  the  present  status  of  these  sites. 
The  stones  that  mark  the  massacre 
of  the  Christian  Indians  at  Gnaden- 
hutten,  and  the  graves  of  Col. 
Crawford  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and 
Simon  Kenton  at  Urbana  will  have 
added  interest.  If  an  extensive  re- 
lief map  of  the  state  with  a  hundred 
of  these  historic  places  indicated 
were  made  a  feature  of  the  coming 
centennial  exhibit,  it  would  cer- 
tainly prove  a  most  proper  and  val- 
uable educational  adjunct.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  could  have  fac- 
similes of  Fort  Harmar,  Campus 
Martins,  a  block-house,  and  other 
such  factors  of  our  incipient  civili- 
zation, the  contrast  between  the 
past  and .  the  present  would  be 
brought  out  in  bolder  relief.  Build 
a  genuine  block-house  at  Toledo, 
and  it  will  be  thronged  with  visi- 
tors, who  will  have  read  Cooper's 
novels,  and  histories  of  early  times 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
trip  thither.  Model  one  of  the 
buildings  after  the  plan  of  Campus 
Martins,  and  such  books  as  the 
Journals  of  Col.  Wilson,  and  of 
Manassah  Cutler  will  be  in  de- 
mand. If  some  enterprising  citizen 
will  only  build  a  "prairie  schooner" 
in  which  patrons  of  the,  exhibition 
can  make  a  tour  of  the  grounds. 
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he  can  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness while  teaching  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  as  he  goes.  Doubtless, 
a  stretch  of  canal  containing  a  lock 
or  two,  with  a  canal-boat  named 
"Garfield"  would  also  prove  to  be 
a  paying  investment. 

However  visionary  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  there  is  certainly  just 
before  us  a  most  favorable  time  for 
bringing  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Ohio  into  greater 
prominence.  The  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  historical  society  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  this 
line,  but  unfortunately,  the  work  of 
this  society  is  too  little  known 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
The  publications  of  this  body  ought 
to  be  in  every  library  in  the  state, 
and  teachers  would  find  them  of 
great  service  in  their  study  and 
teaching  of  local  geography  and 
history.  Moreover,  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  ought  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  histories  of  Ohio  that 
have  been  written  by  Venable, 
Howells,  Ryan,  and  Laning,  and 
certainly  every  school-library  ought 
to  possess  "Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections." If  the  schools,  by  means 
of  these  books  and  the  other 
sources  of  information  to  which  a 
careful  study  of  these  would  nat- 
urally lead,  would  inaugurate  a 
systematic  study  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest would  become  general 
throughout  the  state  and  that  there 
would  come  forth  from  dusty  lurk- 
ing places  in  family  archives,  n^any 


documents,  letters,  drawings,  and 
other  heir-looms  that  would  be  of 
great  value.    An  incidental  remark 
in  a  school-room  some  months  ag^o 
gave  the  writer  of  this  paper   an 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Blennerhasset  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  justly  celebrated  Putnam 
family.    Possibly  there  exists  some- 
where a  sketch  of  that  early  road 
from    Wheeling    to    Maysville  — 
known     in     history     as     "Zane's 
Trace,"  but,  if  so,  it  is  most  likely 
in  possession  of*  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ebenezer  Zane,  for  a 
pretty  diligent  search  of  documents 
in  libraries,  state  and  national,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  discover  it  True, 
there  are  many  who  can  locate  this 
road  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  an  authoritative  map  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition ;  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  by  the  schools  might 
bring  such  a  map  to  light.     In  a 
conversation  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  Hardin  County  not  long 
since,  it  was  not  easy,  to  persuade 
him  that  Isaac  Zane  was  a  white 
man,  for,  as  a  boy,  he  had  often 
seen  Zane  at  his  father's  house,  but, 
always,  of  course,  in  company  with 
Indians,  and  the  early  impressions 
of  the  boy  would  scarcely  yield  to 
the  testimony  of  history.    This  ex- 
ample is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  much  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  gained  from  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  from  family 
records  if  interest  in  such  details 
were  only  excited. 

In  the  original  survey  of  Hamil- 
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ton  County  reference  is  made  to  the 
^'standing  stone  forks"  as  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  county  but 
even  Dr.  Venable  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  determine  the  geog^ph- 
ical  fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression. Now,  some  energetic 
teacher  or  pupil  in  that  section  of 
the  state  ought  to  perform  a  great 
service  for  us  by  the  discovery  of 
that  fact. 

Such  work  as  this  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
an  interchange  of  letters  among 
pupils  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  these  communications  would 
be  far  more  pointed  than  perfunc- 
tory letters  written  to  imaginary 
people  in  unknown  localities,  how- 
ever much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
that  plan  of  teaching  English  Com- 
position. From  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Lancaster  we  should  ex- 
pect to  learn  of  the  lots  that  form 
their  public  square  which  were  do- 
nated to  the  city  by  Ebenezer  Zane, 
and  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  given 
in  the  same  manner.  We  would 
learn  of  their  rambles  out  to  the 
terminal  moraine,  the  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, the  celebrated  rendezvous  of 
Indians  and  of  scouts,  the  centre  of 
many  a  legend  and  story.  We 
might  well  expect  to  have  them  re- 
fer to  that  delightful  book  "The 
Latiners,"  and  its  recital  of  episodes 
at  this  historic  place.  They  would 
probably  tell  of  excursions  in  quest 
of  beautiful  rhododendron,  and 
some  astute  observer  would  proV 


ably  tell  us  of  a  dog-wood  tree 
down  on  the  Sugar  Grove  road  that 
bears  pink  blossoms.  From  Circle- 
ville  we  should  hear  of  .mounds,  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city, 
and,  very  probably,  of  the  great  tree 
under  whose  spreading  branches, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  noble  Mingo 
Chief,  Logan,  delivered  his  mem- 
orable speech.  Chillicothe  would 
no  doubt  send  pictures  of  the  old 
State-house,  and  drawings  of  Mt. 
Logan,  together  with  names  of 
many  illustrious  men  who  now 
sleep  out  upon  the  hill  beneath  the 
trees  and  stars.  The  letters  from 
Marietta  would  bristle  with  infor- 
mation that  would  arouse  us  to  fur- 
ther consultations  of  maps  and 
readings  of  history.  From  the 
Coshocton  country  we  should  have 
suggestions  that  would  compel  us 
to  read  the  details  of  Bouquet's 
Expedition,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
suggest  that  delicious  prose  poem 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  entitled 
"Regina."  We  should  write  to 
Bolivar  to  inquire  if  any  boy  has 
ever  seen  the  tree  in  which  young 
Smith  was  held  captive  by  the 
drifted  snow.  Steubenville  would 
regale  us  with  the  accounts  of 
places  that  abound  in  historic  as 
well  as  legendary  associations. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as 
Supt.  Mertz  and  his  able  lieutenant 
D.  W.  Matlack  the  pupils  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  much 
of  history  that  would  interest  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state.  They 
could  vividly  recount,  for  us,  the 
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"Whisky  Rebellion"  of  1794  for  it 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  their 
locality.  When  letters  came  from 
Urbana  we'.d  learn  of  the  old  camp 
of  Gen.  Hull,  and  how  the  presence 
of  the  army  there  gave  some  of  the 
early  settlers  their  start  on  the  road 
to  prosperity. 

We'd  be  anxious  to  hear  from 
Xenia,  Troy,  Wapakoneta,  Piqua, 
Greenville,  and  Defiance,  for  the 
superintendents  in  these  cities  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  that  fail  to 
emphasize  local  geography  and 
history.  From  Upper  Sandusky  we 
might  receive  a  picture  of  the 
largest  tree  in  the  state,  and,  pos- 
sibly, photographs  of  Indians  who 
still  live  in  that  vicinity.  The 
budget  from  Supt.  Williams's  pu- 
pils at  Sandusky  would  be  large, 
for  we'd  have  glaciers,  Indians,  Col. 
Smith,  and  Civil  War  ad  infinitum. 
We'd  hear  from  St.  Marys  where 


that  apostle  of  "sweetness  and 
light"  in  all  things  geologic  and 
geographic  holds  majestic  sway. 
From  Madisonville  information 
would  come  in  clear  copious 
draughts  with  the  name  F.  B.  Dyer 
"blown  in  the  bottle."  We  shall 
read  the  account  of  Col.  Smith's 
Captivity,  but  we  shall  want  to  hear 
from  Elyria  and  Fremont  in  order 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  streams  there, 
up  which  he  undoubtedly  traveled. 
Now,  all  this  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  veriest  nonsense  arfd 
drivel,  but  the  fact  remains  that  just 
now  is  an  opportune  time  for  ihe 
schools  to  awaken  a  lively  interest 
in  local  geography  and  history  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  intel- 
ligent enjoyment  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  history  of  Ohio. 
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School  Education Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Schools I«exington,  Ky. 

Teachers*  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers*  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Elansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. Madison,  Wis. 


Next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  June  20-22, 
1899.  Address  all  communications 
regarding  it  to  Supt.  J.  D.Simkins, 
Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


State  Association,  Put-in-Bay, 
June  27-29,  1899. 

N.    E.   A.,   Los   Angeles,    Cal., 
July  11-14,  1899. 


Persons  who  attended  the  N.  E. 
A.  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1888 
well  remember  the  cordial  welcome 
received,  and  the  whole-hearted 
hospitality  extended  by  the  good 
people  of  California.  All  who  at- 
tend the  next  meeting  of  this  great 
association  at  Los  Angeles  will  ex- 
perience a  similar  welcome,  and  be 
the  recipients  of  hospitality  equally 
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generous.      In  a  recent  personal 

letter   to   the   editor,    Supt.  J.  A. 

Foshay  says: 

"I  hope  that  Ohio  will  send  a 
large  delegation,  and  that  the 
Buckeyes  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  geography  of  the 
Golden  State  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  We  are  making  extensive 
preparation  to  give  the  people  a 
royal  welcome,  and  continue  the 
famous  hospitality  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  noted." 

*  Attention  is  called  to  the  spec- 
ial announcement  in  this  issue  by 
State  Director  Bennett,  and  the 
latest  official  circulars  by  Secretary 
Shepard.  The  editor  has  the  ar- 
rangements for  Ohio  headquarters 
partially  completed,  and  hopes  to 
make  a  definite  announcement  re- 
garding the  same  in  the  May 
Monthly.     

"Failed  because  of  lack  of  uni- 
ted support"  would  be  an  appro- 
priate label  with  which  to  mark 
many  "educational  movements" 
which  have  come  and  gone  in 
Ohio  with  considerable  regularity 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  We  trust 
that  the  history  of  the  past  in  this 
respect  may  be  suggestive  at  least 
to  those  who  are  proposing  all 
manner  of  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional system  some  of  which  are, 
no  doubt,  needed,  but  all  of  which 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  secure.  At  this  time  we  have 
no  comment  to  make  further  than 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
continuing  to  make  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rural  schools  the  ob- 


jective point  of  our  united  effort. 
This  is  the  educational  problem  of 
the  day,  and  while  its  solution  is 
slow  and  difficult,  yet  its  import- 
ance is  such  as  to  warrant  all  the 
effort  that  is  being  put  forth  all 
over  our  land  in  bringing  about 
a  better  condition  of  affairs.  In 
Ohio  progress  is  indicated  in  the 
increasing  number  of  townships 
which  adopt  supervision  each  year, 
in  the  rapid  increase  in  township 
high  schools,  in  the  centralization 
of  schools  now  possible  under  the 
law  in  all  the  township  districts  of 
the  state,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all 
in  the  greater  interest  manifested 
by  the  people  themselves,  in  the 
schools  in  which  their  children  are 
to  be  educated.  In  our  judgment 
nothing,  however  important  it 
may  be  in  itself,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  this  work 
which  has  been  so  well  beg^n,  and 
which  if  persistently  and  unitedly 
supported,  must  grow  in  im- 
portance each  year.  Fortunately 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  we  have  a  strong  committee 
on  school  legislation  whose  chair- 
man, Supt.  C.  L.  Dickey,  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  needs 
of  the  rural  schools,  and  under  his 
guidance  this  committee  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  formulate  some 
plan  of  campaign  on  which  the  ed- 
ucational forces  of  the  state  can 
unite,  and  push  to  a  successful  end, 
provided  they  are  not  defeated  in 
their  object  by  a  lack  of  united 
support  which  is  certain  to  be  the 
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outcome  if  every  one  in  the  state 
who  happens  to  have  a  pet  idea  in 
his  head  proceeds  at  once  to  un- 
load it  on  the  public  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  having  it  enac- 
ted into  law  at  the  earlest  possible 
moment.  Let  us  lay  aside  all 
personal  views,  and  unite  in  the 
support  of  any  measure  which  our 
committee  on  legislation  may  pro- 
pose, and  in  the  mean  time  not 
embarrass  this  committee  by  out- 
lining individual  plans  or  prefer- 
ences. All  such  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  for  consideration 
and  final  disposal.  United,  we 
have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Di- 
vided, we  are  certain  to  fail. 


Mr.  Pearson's  article  calling 
attention  to  the  special  importance 
of  Ohio  geography  and  history  as 
we  approach  the  Ohio  Centennial 
is  certainly  timely,  and  ought  to  be 
helpfully  suggestive  to  the  teach- 
ers of  all  grades.  Nearly  every 
county  in  the  state  is  rich  in  local 
history  which  should  be  presented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a 
love  for  the  study  of  history  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  prepare  the 
children  and,  through  them,  the 
parents  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the 
centennial  celebration  which  is 
soon  to  be  held  at  Toledo.  The 
schools  can  well  afford  to  give  less 
time,  if  necessary,  to  the  study  of 
dry  text  books  on  history  which 
have  little  interest  or  value  to  chil- 


dren, and  more  time  to  an  appreci- 
ative understanding  of  the  history 
of  their  own  locality  and  state 
which  we  are  sure  has  too  often 
been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
All  will  agree  that  an  intelligent 
presentation  of  Ohio  geography 
should  form  a  prominent  part  in 
the  study  of  this  history.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor,  Supt. 
Sharkey  of  Van  Wert,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  comments  on  the 
"cold  speir*,  observed,  "I  still  oc- 
casionally find  an  Ohio  child 
studying  from  a  text-book  that  in 
Ohio  it  is  cold  in  winter,  and  hot 
in  summer."  We  fear  that  in 
many  schools  precious  time  is  still 
wasted  in  this  kind  of  thoughtless, 
and  worse  than  useless  memoriz- 
ing, and  reciting  which  deadens  all 
interest.  What  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  all  such  children  to  have  their 
attention  called  in  an  intelligent 
way  to  such  geography  as  Mr. 
Pearson  hints  at  in  his  article. 
To  make  such  teaching  pos- 
sible, teachers  must  take  up  this 
special  work  in  earnest,  and  to  aid 
them  in  their  efforts,  the  Monthly 
will  publish  the  coming  years,  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  Centennial, 
a  number  of  articles  which  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  these 
important  subjects.  The  schools 
of  Ohio  have  an  important  work  to 
do  in  making  this  Centennial  a 
lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  and 
every  true  teacher  will  be  alive  to 
his  opportunity  and  duty. 
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The  editor  and  his  wife  have 
just  returned  from  a  delightful  trip 
to  the  "Sunny  South",  the  objec- 
tive point  being  De  Funiak 
Springs,  Florida,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  at  three 
sessions  of  the  celebrated  Winter 
Chautauqua.  Several  days  pre- 
vious to  our  departure  were  spent 
in  Lapeer,  Michigan,  attending  a 
teachers'  institute,  and  the  change 
from  the  snow  of  that  region  to  the 
warm  breezes  of  the  south  land 
was  very  marked.  The  first  real 
indication  of  summer  was  seen  just 
south  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
the  person  of  a  colored  bare  foot 
boy  who  was  enjoying  himself  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and 
whose  beaming  countenance 
showed  the  joy  which  had  full  pos- 
session of  him  from  foot  to  head. 

The  Chautauqua  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mother  Chautauqua  in  New 
York,  and  each  season  has  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  this  fa- 
mous winter  resort.  The  audience 
which  assembles  each  afternoon 
and  evening  is  very  attentive,  and 
manifests  great  interest  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  discussed,  but  on 
Saturdays  when  cheap  excursions 
are  run  from  all  points  in  western 
Florida,  the  crowds  pour  in  and 
the  large  auditorium  which  will 
hold  at  least  2,000  people  is  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Saturday, 
March  18,  "Veterans'  Day'*  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  writer 
who  looked  for  the  first  time  upon 


a  scene  which  is  not  common  even 
in  the  south  and  which  is  never 
witnessed  in  the  north.  At  11  A. 
M.,  a  large  procession  composed 
of  veterans  of  both  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Stars  and  Bars 
floating  side  by  side,  marched  to 
the  auditorium  where  a  program 
of  exercises  consisting  of  music, 
recitations  and  an  oration  was 
carried  out  in  a  manner  most  im- 
pressive at  least  to  one  who  had 
never  before  been  present  on  such 
an  occasion.  As  the  Veterans  en- 
tered the  hall,  the  band  played 
"Dixie",  and  as  the  first  notes  of 
this  popular  air  fell  upon  the  ear 
a  "yeir*  such  as  we  had  never 
heard  before  rent  the  air  which 
swelled  into  one  tremenduous 
cheer  accompanied  by  waving  of 
Union  and  Confederate  flags  pro- 
ducing an  effect  which  was  felt 
but  can  not  be  described.  It  is 
gratifying  to  write  that  many  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  those 
who  had  fought  for  the  "Lost 
Cause"  were  patriotic  in  character, 
and  showed  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  feeling  in  the  past, 
we  are  now  in  reality  a  united  Na- 
tion. 

The  moving  spirit  in  all  the  edu- 
cational work  of  this  Chautauqua 
which  IS  doing  so  much  for  the 
people  of  the  south  and  which  is 
so  much  appreciated  by  them,  is 
Hon.  Wallace  Bruce,  the  celebra- 
ted lecturer  and  poet  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  whose 
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eloquent  words  spoken  and  written 
have  entertained  and  instructed 
thousands  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Bruce,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  during  President  Harri- 
son's administration. 

Added  pleasure  to  the  trip  was 
hirnished  in  the  visit  which  was 
made  to  the  State  Normal  School 
at  the  cordial  invitation  ot  Princi- 
pal Hayes  under  whose  guiding 
hand  this  institution  which  stands 
for  so  much  in  the  educational 
work  of  Florida,  and  the  south,  is 
doing  work  of  such  a  thorough, 
helpful  nature  as  will  be  certain  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  near  future 
in  the  public  schools  which  are  the 
hope  of  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Ohio  was  numerously  repre- 
sented on  the  program,  and  the  fa- 
mous Ariel  Sextette — Smith  Sis- 
ters— of  Delaware  was  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions.  We  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  present  at  two 
of  the  concerts  they  gave,  and 
heard  the  highest  praise  of  their 
fine  singing,  and  Miss  Marguer- 
ite's inimitable  readings  on  every 
hand. 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEETING  AS  VIEWED 
BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS. 

We  are  glad  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  few  short  quotations 
from  a  number  of  our  exchanges 
relating  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence, N.  E.  A.  As  a  rule  the 
meeting    has    been    referred  to  as 


one  of  the  best  yet  held,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  of  Golumbus 
has  received  the  recognition  which 
it  so  justly  merits.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, uncomplimentary  remarks 
have  been  made  of  the  program  or 
the  management,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  meeting  was  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  that 
President  Mark's  record  has  not 
been  excelled. 

Journal  of  Education: 

President  E.  H.  Mark,  Louis- 
ville, gave  the  department  a  great 
programme.  He  deserves  all  the 
congratulations  that-  were  show- 
ered upon  him. 

The  department  has  never  had  a 
larger  gathering  or  a  more  uni- 
formly successful  programme. 

Indiana  School  Journal: 

The  Columbus  meeting  was 
large  and  all  the  sessions  were  well 
attended.  The  outside  attendance 
has  been  larger  on  some  former 
occasions,  but  what  other  States 
lacked  Ohio  made  up.  The  Ohio 
superintendents  were  there  in  a 
body.  No  State  in  the  union  ex- 
cels Ohio  in  its  loyalty  to  these  na- 
tional meetings.  The  attendance 
from  Ohio  usually  ranks  next  to 
that  of  the  State  in  which  the  meet- 
ing is  held. 

Public  School  Journal: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  February  21,  22  and  23.  On 
the  whole  it  was  one  among  the 
best,  that  has  ever  been  held. 

Midland  Schools: 

The  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Columbus 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  up  to  high 
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water  mark.  It  was  a  good  meet- 
ing and  the  program  was  well  car- 
ried out,  but  there  was  a  notable 
absence  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  Thursday  morning  the  discus- 
sions were  dry  and  profitless. 

The  School  Journal: 

In  point  of  attendance  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, N.  E.  A.,  was  an  un- 
precedented success.  But  large 
numbers  are  not  always  conducive 
to  profitable  work.  Their  effect 
upon  the  sessions  at  Columbus  was 
not  quite  uniformly  disastrous  as  it 
might  have  been,  owing  largely  to 
the  care  exercised  by  President  E. 
H.  Mark  in  the  selection  of  speak- 
ers and  subjects  for  discussion. 
The  large  meeting  hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing  at  nearly  every  ses- 
sion. 

School  and  Home  Education: 

The  Columbus  meeting,  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  success,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  prepare  its 
programs :  of  course  it  was  poor  in 
spots,  but  the  two  sessions  of 
which  we  have  spoken  somewhat 
at  length  have  never  been  excelled 
at  any  meeting  of  educators  in  this 
country. 

School  Education: 

The  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  21- 
23,  was  as  enjoyable  as  any  that 
has  convened.  The  cordiality  of 
the  people  of  Columbus  will  re- 
main to  lighten  the  hearts  of  all 
who  attended  the  meeting. 

Western  School  Journal: 

We  believe  there  was  a  general 
feeling,  before  the  Columbus  gath- 
ering, that  the  programme  did  not 


foreshadow  spirited  discussions, 
nor  much  profit;  but  the  meeting 
surprised  people,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  best  yet  held, — perhaps  the 
best. 

Michigan  School  Moderator: 

Colunjbus  gave  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  hall  of  the  meeting 
was  a  fine  one.  The  music  was  tip- 
top. The  meetings  moved  along 
promptly  and  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell. 

Intelligence: 

The  1899  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  was  probably  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  satisfactory,  at  least  from  the 
view  point  of  the  average  member. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  average  member  of  this  De- 
partment does  not  represent  the 
school  superintendent  who  is  mak- 
ing a  serious  study  of  the  special 
problems  of  supervision.  There 
were  many  who  are  mainly  interes- 
ted in  general  phases  of  education, 
and  it  was  the  corresponding  gen- 
eral and  popular  quality  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  which  to  a 
large  degree  hightened  the  interest 
of  the  meeting. 

Educational  Forum: 

The  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Columbus 
was  a  grand  success.  Superinten- 
dent Mark,  of  Louisville,  made  an 
excellent  presiding  officer. 

Learning  by  Doing: 

The  Columbus  meeting  has 
come  and  gone ;  the  wise  men  have 
again  •  spoken,  much  as  they  have 
been  wont  to  speak  at  other  meet- 
ings, and  the  net  balance  of  human 
wisdom  seems  to  be  about  as  be- 
fore. 
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THE  LOS  ANGELES  N.  E.  A.  MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  last 
summer  in  Washington  City,  the 
writer  was  elected  State  Director 
and  Manager  for  Ohio,  for  the 
current  year.  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  Ohio  Edu- 
cators to  the  meeting  for  1899, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  beginning 
Tuesday,  July  11,  and  continuing 
until  Friday  the  14.  Last  yearOhio 
had  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  this  honor 
will  be  sustained  the  coming  sum- 
mer. A  rich  and  strong  program 
is  in  preparation  which  promises 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  best,  held  in  the  history  of 
the  Association. 

The  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  Buckeye  State  will  be  full  of 
interest  and  profit.  The  beautiful 
scenery,  the  growing  crops,  the 
rugged  mountains,  indeed  all  the 
changing  panorama  of  a  trip  across 
the  great  American  continent  in- 
vite us  to  join  in  a  happy  company 
of  kindred  spirits,  and  for  the  time 
enjoy  and  refresh  ourselves  amid 
the  delights  of  the  great  west, 
"Let  the  Voice  of  Ohio  resound 
through  the  Nation."  This  is  only 
intended  as  a  preliminary  notice. 
A  special  circular  will  soon  be  is- 
sued. Let  the  friends  of  the 
Monthly,  who  read  this,  rally 
their  friends  and  aid  in  sending  a 
large  representation  to  the  Golden 
State.    To  assist  in  organizing  and 


arranging  companies  to  go,  the  fol- 
lowing railroad  committee  is  ap- 
pointed. L.  D.  Bonebrake,  State 
School  Commissioner,  Columbus, 
S.  T.  Dial,  Lockland,  R.  E.  Ray- 
man,  East  Liverpool,  J.  M.  Mul- 
ford,  Columbus,  F.  P.  Shumaker, 
Chagrin  Falls,  E.  D.  Lyon,  Mans- 
field. C.  W.  Bennett, 

State  Director  and  Manager  for 
Ohio. 

Piqua,  O.,  March  23,  1899. 

In  this  connection  is  is  thought 
wise  to  publish  the  last  official  cir- 
culars issued  by  Secretary  Shepard. 


(( 


SPECIAL  CIRCULAR — "OFFICIAL 


ROUTES. 


i> 


To  State  Directors  a?id  Managers : 

In  arranging  for  transportation 
to  Los  Angeles  for  the  Annual 
Convention  -next  July,  the  atten- 
tion of  State  Directors  and  Man- 
agers of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  called  to 
the  importance  of  respecting  and 
perpetuating  the  established  policy 
of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  dealing  fairly  and 
without  preference  with  all  rail- 
way lines  which  join  in  offering  re- 
duced rates  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

This  policy  forbids  selecting  and 
announcing  "Official  Routes." 

Such  announcements  are  mani- 
festly intended  to  divert  travel  to 
chosen  lines  and  inevitably  result 
in  the  disadvantage  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  lines  from  whose 
legitimate  territory  such  travel  may 
be  drawn. 
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he  can  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness while  teaching  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  as  he  goes.  Doubtless, 
a  stretch  of  canal  containing  a  lock 
or  two,  with  a  canal-boat  named 
"Garfield"  would  also  prove  to  be 
a  paying  investment. 

However  visionary  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  there  is  certainly  just 
before  us  a  most  favorable  time  for 
bringing  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Ohio  into  greater 
prominence.  The  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  historical  society  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  this 
line,  but  unfortunately,  the  work  of 
this  society  is  too  little  known 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
The  publications  of  this  body  ought 
to  be  in  every  library  in  the  state, 
and  teachers  would  find  them  of 
great  service  in  their  study  and 
teaching  of  local  geography  and 
history.  Moreover,  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  ought  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  histories  of  Ohio  that 
have  been  written  by  Venable, 
Howells,  Ryan,  and  Laning,  and 
certainly  every  school-library  ought 
to  possess  "Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections." If  the  schools,  by  means 
of  these  books  and  the  other 
sources  of  information  to  which  a 
careful  study  of  these  would  nat- 
urally lead,  would  inaugurate  a 
systematic  study  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest would  become  general 
throughout  the  state  and  that  there 
would  corjie  forth  from  dusty  lurk- 
ing places  in  family  archives,  n^any 


documents,  letters,  drawings,  and 
other  heir-looms  that  would  be  of 
great  value.    An  incidental  remark 
in  a  school-room  some  months  ag^o 
gave  the  writer  of  this  paper   an 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Blennerhasset  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  justly  celebrated  Putnam 
family.    Possibly  there  exists  some- 
where a  sketch  of  that  early  road 
from    Wheeling    to    Maysville  — 
known     in     history     as     "Zane's 
Trace,"  but,  if  so,  it  is  most  likely 
in  possession  of*  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ebenezer  Zane,  for  a 
pretty  diligent  search  of  documents 
in  libraries,  state  and  national,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  discover  it.  True, 
there  are  many  who  can  locate  this 
road  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  an  authoritative  map  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition ;  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  by  the  schools  might 
bring  such  a  map  to  light.     In  a 
conversation  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  Hardin  County  not  long 
since,  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade 
him  that  Isaac  Zane  was  a  white 
man,  for,  as  a  boy,  he  had  often 
seen  Zane  at  his  father's  house,  but, 
always,  of  course,  in  company  with 
Indians,  and  the  early  impressions 
of  the  boy  would  scarcely  yield  to 
the  testimony  of  history.    This  ex- 
ample is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  much  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  gained  from  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  from  family 
records  if  interest  in  such  details 
were  only  excited. 

In  the  original  survey  of  Hamil- 
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ton  County  reference  is  made  to  the 
''standing  stone  forks'*  as  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  county  but 
even  Dr.  Venable  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  determine  the  geograph- 
ical fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression. Now,  some  energetic 
teacher  or  pupil  in  that  section  of 
the  state  ought  to  perform  a  great 
service  for  us  by  the  discovery  of 
that  fact. 

Such  work  as  this  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
an  interchange  of  letters  among 
pupils  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  these  communications  would 
be  far  more  pointed  than  perfunc- 
tory letters  written  to  imaginary 
people  in  unknown  localities,  how- 
ever much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
that  plan  of  teaching  English  Com- 
position. From  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Lancaster  we  should  ex- 
pect to  learn  of  the  lots  that  form 
their  public  square  which  were  do- 
nated to  the  city  by  Ebenezer  Zane, 
and  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  given 
in  the  same  manner.  We  would 
learn  of  their  rambles  out  to  the 
terminal  moraine,  the  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, the  celebrated  rendezvous  of 
Indians  and  of  scouts,  the  centre  of 
many  a  legend  and  story.  We 
might  well  expect  to  have  them  re- 
fer to  that  delightful  book  "The 
Latiners,^  and  its  recital  of  episodes 
at  this  historic  place.  They  would 
probably  tell  of  excursions  in  quest 
of  beautiful  rhododendron,  and 
some  astute  observer  would  prob- 


ably tell  us  of  a  dog-wood  tree 
down  on  the  Sugar  Grove  road  that 
bears  pink  blossoms.  From  Circle- 
ville  we  should  hear  of  .mounds,  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city, 
and,  very  probably,  of  the  great  tree 
under  whose  spreading  branches, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  noble  Mingo 
Chief,  Logan,  delivered  his  mem- 
orable speech.  Chillicothe  would 
no  doubt  send  pictures  of  the  old 
State-house,  and  drawings  of  Mt. 
Logan,  together  with  names  of 
many  illustrious  men  who  now 
sleep  out  upon  the  hill  beneath  the 
trees  and  stars.  The  letters  from 
Marietta  would  bristle  with  infor- 
mation that  would  arouse  us  to  fur- 
ther consultations  of  maps  and 
readings  of  history.  From  the 
Coshocton  country  we  should  have 
suggestions  that  would  compel  us 
to  read  the  details  of  Bouquet's 
Expedition,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
suggest  that  delicious  prose  poem 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  entitled 
"Regina."  We  should  write  to 
Bolivar  to  inquire  if  any  boy  has 
ever  seen  the  tree  in  which  young 
Smith  was  held  captive  by  the 
drifted  snow.  Steubenville  would 
regale  us  with  the  accounts  of 
places  that  abound  in  historic  as 
well  as  legendary  associations. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as 
Supt.  Mertz  and  his  able  lieutenant 
D.  W.  Matlack  the  pupils  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  much 
of  history  that  would  interest  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state.  They 
^could  vividly  recount,  for  us,  the 
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he  can  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness while  teaching  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  as  he  goes.  Doubtless, 
a  stretch  of  canal  containing  a  lock 
or  two,  with  a  canal-boat  named 
"Garfield"  would  also  prove  to  be 
a  paying  investment. 

However  visionary  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  there  is  certainly  just 
before  us  a  most  favorable  time  for 
bringing  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Ohio  into  greater 
prominence.  The  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  historical  society  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  this 
line,  but  unfortunately,  the  work  of 
this  society  is  too  little  known 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
The  publications  of  this  body  ought 
to  be  in  every  library  in  the  state, 
and  teachers  would  find  them  of 
great  service  in  their  study  and 
teaching  of  local  geography  and 
history.  Moreover,  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  ought  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  histories  of  Ohio  that 
have  been  written  by  Venable, 
Howells,  Ryan,  and  Laning,  and 
certainly  every  school-library  ought 
to  possess  "Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections." If  the  schools,  by  means 
of  these  books  and  the  other 
sources  of  information  to  which  a 
careful  study  of  these  would  nat- 
urally lead,  would  inaugurate  a 
systematic  study  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest would  become  general 
throughout  the  state  and  that  there 
would  coipe  forth  from  dusty  lurk- 
ing places  in  family  archives,  n^any 


documents,  letters,  drawings,  and 
other  heir-looms  that  would  be  of 
great  value.    An  incidental  remark 
in  a  school-room  some  months  ago 
gave  the  writer  of  this  paper   an 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Blennerhasset  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  justly  celebrated  Putnam 
family.    Possibly  there  exists  some- 
where a  sketch  of  that  early  road 
from    Wheeling    to    Maysville  — 
known     in     history     as     "Zane's 
Trace,"  but,  if  so,  it  is  most  likely 
in  possession  of-  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ebenezer  Zane,  for  a 
pretty  diligent  search  of  documents 
in  libraries,  state  and  national,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  discover  it.  True, 
there  are  many  who  can  locate  this 
road  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  an  authoritative  map  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition ;  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  by  the  schools  might 
bring  such  a  map  to  light.     In  a 
conversation  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  Hardin  County  not  long 
since,  it  was  not  easy,  to  persuade 
him  that  Isaac  Zane  was  a  white 
man,  for,  as  a  boy,  he  had  often 
seen  Zane  at  his  father's  house,  but, 
always,  of  course,  in  company  with 
Indians,  and  the  early  impressions 
of  the  boy  would  scarcely  yield  to 
the  testimony  of  history.    This  ex- 
ample is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  much  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  gained  from  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  from  family 
records  if  interest  in  such  details 
were  only  excited. 

In  the  original  survey  of  Hamil- 
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ton  County  reference  is  made  to  the 
^'standing  stone  forks"  as  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  county  but 
even  Dr.  Venable  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  determine  the  geograph- 
ical fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression. Now,  some  energetic 
teacher  or  pupil  in  that  section  of 
the  state  ought  to  perform  a  g^eat 
service  for  us  by  the  discovery  of 
that  fact. 

Such  work  as  this  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
an  interchange  of  letters  among 
pupils  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  these  communications  would 
be  far  more  pointed  than  perfunc- 
tory letters  written  to  imaginary 
people  in  unknown  localities,  how- 
ever much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
that  plan  of  teaching  English  Com- 
position. From  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Lancaster  we  should  ex- 
pect to  learn  of  the  lots  that  form 
their  public  square  which  were  do- 
nated to  the  city  by  Ebenezer  Zane, 
and  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  given 
in  the  same  manner.  We  would 
learn  of  their  rambles  out  to  the 
terminal  moraine,  the  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, the  celebrated  rendezvous  of 
Indians  and  of  scouts,  the  centre  of 
many  a  legend  and  story.  We 
might  well  expect  to  have  them  re- 
fer to  that  delightful  book  "The 
Latiners,"  and  its  recital  of  episodes 
at  this  historic  place.  They  would 
probably  tell  of  excursions  in  quest 
of  beautiful  rhododendron,  and 
some  astute  observer  would  prob- 


ably tell  us  of  a  dog-wood  tree 
down  on  the  Sugar  Grove  road  that 
bears  pink  blossoms.  From  Circle- 
ville  we  should  hear  of  .mounds,  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city, 
and,  very  probably,  of  the  great  tree 
under  whose  spreading  branches, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  noble  Mingo 
Chief,  Logan,  delivered  his  mem- 
orable speech.  Chillicothe  would 
no  doubt  send  pictures  of  the  old 
State-house,  and  drawings  of  Mt. 
Logan,  together  with  names  of 
many  illustrious  men  who  now 
sleep  out  upon  the  hill  beneath  the 
trees  and  stars.  The  letters  from 
Marietta  would  bristle  with  infor- 
mation that  would  arouse  us  to  fur- 
ther consultations  of  maps  and 
readings  of  history.  From  the 
Coshocton  country  we  should  have 
suggestions  that  would  compel  us 
to  read  the  details  of  Bouquet's 
Expedition,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
suggest  that  delicious  prose  poem 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  entitled 
"Regina."  We  should  write  to 
Bolivar  to  inquire  if  any  boy  has 
ever  seen  the  tree  in  which  young 
Smith  was  held  captive  by  the 
drifted  snow.  Steubenville  would 
regale  us  with  the  accounts  of 
places  that  abound  in  historic  as 
well  as  legendary  associations. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as 
Supt.  Mertz  and  his  able  lieutenant 
D.  W.  Matlack  the  pupils  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  much 
of  history  that  would  interest  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state.  They 
could  vividly  recount,  for  us,  the 
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he  can  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness while  teaching  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  as  he  goes.  Doubtless, 
a  stretch  of  canal  containing  a  lock 
or  two,  with  a  canal-boat  named 
"Garfield"  would  also  prove  to  be 
-a  paying  investment. 

However  visionary  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  there  is  certainly  just 
before  us  a  most  favorable  time  for 
bringing  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical facts  of  Ohio  into  greater 
prominence.  The  Ohio  Archaeo- 
logical and  historical  society  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  this 
line,  but  unfortunately,  the  work  of 
this  society  is  too  little  known 
among  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
The  publications  of  this  body  ought 
to  be  in  every  library  in  the  state, 
and  teachers  would  find  them  of 
great  service  in  their  study  and 
teaching  of  local  geography  and 
history.  Moreover,  the  pupils  of 
our  schools  ought  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  histories  of  Ohio  that 
have  been  written  by  Venable, 
Howells,  Ryan,  and  Laning,  and 
certainly  every  school-library  ought 
to  possess  "Howe's  Historical  Col- 
lections." If  the  schools,  by  means 
of  these  books  and  the  other 
sources  of  information  to  which  a 
careful  study  of  these  would  nat- 
urally lead,  would  inaugurate  a 
systematic  study  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest would  become  general 
throughout  the  state  and  that  there 
would  coipe  forth  from  dusty  lurk- 
ing places  in  family  archives,  n^any 


documents,  letters,  drawings,  and 
other  heir-looms  that  would  be  of 
great  value.    An  incidental  remark 
in  a  school-room  some  months  a^o 
gave  the  writer  of  this  paper  an 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Blennerhasset  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  justly  celebrated  Putnam 
family.    Possibly  there  exists  some- 
where a  sketch  of  that  early  road 
from    Wheeling    to    Maysville  — 
known     in     history     as     "Zane's 
Trace,"  but,  if  so,  it  is  most  likely 
in  possession  of-  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ebenezer  Zane,  for  a 
pretty  diligent  search  of  documents 
in  libraries,  state  and  national,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  discover  it  True, 
there  are  many  who  can  locate  this 
road  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  an  authoritative  map  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition ;  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  by  the  schools  might 
bring  such  a  map  to  light.     In  a 
conversation  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  Hardin  County  not  long 
since,  it  was  not  easy,  to  persuade 
him  that  Isaac  Zane  was  a  white 
man,  for,  as  a  boy,  he  had  often 
seen  Zane  at  his  father's  house,  but, 
always,  of  course,  in  company  with 
Indians,  and  the  early  impressions 
of  the  boy  would  scarcely  yield  to 
the  testimony  of  history.    This  ex- 
ample is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  much  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  gained  from  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  from  family 
records  if  interest  in  such  details 
were  only  excited. 

In  the  original  survey  of  Hamil- 
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ton  County  reference  is  made  to  the 
^'standing  stone  forks"  as  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  county  but 
even  Dr.  Venable  has  so  far  been 
xinable  to  determine  the  geograph- 
ical fact  that  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression. Now,  some  energetic 
teacher  or  pupil  in  that  section  of 
the  state  ought  to  perform  a  great 
service  for  us  by  the  discovery  of 
that  fact. 

Such  work  as  this  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
an  interchange  of  letters  among 
pupils  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  these  communications  would 
be  far  more  pointed  than  perfunc- 
tory letters  written  to  imaginary 
people  in  unknown  localities,  how- 
ever much  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
that  plan  of  teaching  English  Com- 
position. From  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Lancaster  we  should  ex- 
pect to  learn  of  the  lots  that  form 
their  public  square  which  were  do- 
nated to  the  city  by  Ebenezer  Zane, 
and  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  given 
in  the  same  manner.  We  would 
learn  of  their  rambles  out  to  the 
terminal  moraine^  the  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  and  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, the  celebrated  rendezvous  of 
Indians  and  of  scouts,  the  centre  of 
many  a  legend  and  story.  We 
might  well  expect  to  have  them  re- 
fer to  that  delightful  boot  "The 
Latiners,"  and  its  recital  of  episodes 
at  this  historic  place.  They  would 
probably  tell  of  excursions  in  quest 
of  beautiful  rhododendron,  and 
some  astute  observer  would  prob- 


ably tell  us  of  a  dog-wood  tree 
down  on  the  Sugar  Grove  road  that 
bears  pink  blossoms.  From  Circle- 
ville  we  should  hear  of  mounds,  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city, 
and,  very  probably,  of  the  great  tree 
under  whose  spreading  branches, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  noble  Mingo 
Chief,  Logan,  delivered  his  mem- 
orable speech.  Chillicothe  would 
no  doubt  send  pictures  of  the  old 
State-house,  and  drawings  of  Mt. 
Logan,  together  with  names  of 
many  illustrious  men  who  now 
sleep  out  upon  the  hill  beneath  the 
trees  and  stars.  The  letters  from 
Marietta  would  bristle  with  infor- 
mation that  would  arouse  us  to  fur- 
ther consultations  of  maps  and 
readings  of  history.  From  the 
Coshocton  country  we  should  have 
suggestions  that  would  compel  us 
to  read  the  details  of  Bouquet's 
Expedition,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
suggest  that  delicious  prose  poem 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  entitled 
"Regina."  We  should  write  to 
Bolivar  to  inquire  if  any  boy  has 
ever  seen  the  tree  in  which  young 
Smith  was  held  captive  by  the 
drifted  snow.  Steubenville  would 
regale  us  with  the  accounts  of 
places  that  abound  in  historic  as 
well  as  legendary  associations. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as 
Supt.  Mertz  and  his  able  lieutenant 
D.  W.  Matlack  the  pupils  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  much 
of  history  that  would  interest  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state.  They 
could  vividly  recount,  for  us,  the 
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in  not  providing  for  such  profes- 
sional training;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  convic- 
tion that  well  equipped  Normal 
Schools  should  be  established  and 
supported  by  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  through  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  these  counties, 
our  senators  and  representatives  be 
notified  of  this  action,  and  that  they 
be  urged  to  favor  this  project  by 
their  influence  and  votes. 

—  The  first  "election  returns"  to 
reach  the  Monthly  are  encourag- 
ing. Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  of  Mil- 
lersburg  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years  at  a  substantial  increase  in  his 
salary.  We  hope  there  are  many 
more  to  follow. 

—  The  teachers  of  Clinton 
County  held  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing at  Cuba,  March  25.  In  the 
forenoon  an  able  address  on  "Our 
Judicial  System"  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Clevinger,  a  prominent  attor- 
ney of  Wilmington,  formerly  one 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
county.  In  the  afternoon  the  edi- 
tor made  a  talk  to  the  large  audi- 
ence of  teachers,  pupils  and  pa- 
trons. The  dinner  was  served  in 
the  village  hall,  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  same  going  to  the  school 
library.  We  can  most  earnestly 
commend  this  plan  of  correlating 
eating  and  education.  It  helps  one 
to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  when  he 
knows  that  the  small  sum  which 
he  pays  to  satisfy  his  appetite  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 


which  will  serve  to  whet  the  mental 
appetite  of  the  children. 

—  The  Springfield  Sun  of  March 
21  contains  an  interesting  outline 
of  an  address  delivered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  German  townships 
Clark  county,  teachers'  association, 
by  Supt,  J.  R.  Clarke,  on  "Central- 
ization of  Schools."  The  many 
advantages  of  this  plan  were  made 
plain  to  all. 

—  J.  L.  Caldwell  who  has  suc- 
cessfully filled  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principalships  in  Chilli- 
cothe  for  the  past  seven  years  will 
resign  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year  and  move  to  Greenfield 
where  he  will  enter  into  a  law  part- 
nership with  A.  M.  Mackerly. 
May  he  be  as  successful  in  dispens- 
ing justice  in  this  larger  sphere  as 
he  has  always  been  in  the  school 
room. 

—  After  I  had  published  my  pro- 
gram for  February  22,  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  book  entitled  Lincoln 
Literary  Collection.  It  is  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey  and  is  published  by  the 
American  Book  Co.  It  contains 
more  than  six  hundred  selections 
in  poetry  and  prose,  the  majority 
of  them  thoroughly  good.  It  will 
give  valuable  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing for  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day, 
Memorial  Day  and  other  patriotic 
celebrations,  M.  W.  S. 

—  Frank  V.  Irish  has  just  re- 
ceived from  a  single  firm  at  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  an  order  for  seven 
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hundred  copies  of  his  books.  His 
"American  and  British  Authors" 
has  recently  been  adopted  in  State 
Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
also  in  High  School  at  Cedar 
Rapids. 

—  Our  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
already  learned  through  the  daily 
papers  of  the  death  of  John 
Simpson,  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mansfield  public 
schools,  and  also  of  the  death  of 
L  W.  Day,  formerly  superintend- 
ent at  Qeveland,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  at  Canton.  A  memorial 
paper  by  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon  of 
Mansfield  relating  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Mr.  Simpson  will  be  found 
in  this  issue,  and  a  similar  paper 
relating  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Supt.  Day,  by  Edward  L.  Harris, 
Principal  Central  High  School, 
Qeveland,  will  appear  in  the  May 
number. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  . 

"The  Guyot  Geographical  Read- 
er and  Primer."  By  Mary  Howe 
Smith  Pratt.  The  book  contains 
a  series  of  journeys  round  the 
world  which  are  described  in  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pa- 
pers from  The  Spectator."  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Mary  E.  Litchfield.  Mailing  price 
Soc. 

"Picciola."  By  Joseph  Xavier 
Boniface.       Translated  and  edited 


by  Abby  L.  Alger.     Mailing  price 
40c. 

"The  Seventh  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyssey."  Edited  for  the  use  of 
schools  by  Chas.  W.  Bain,  M.  A. 
One  of  the  "School  Qassics"  series. 
Mailing  price  45c. 

"Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome."  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Moses  Grant  Daniell. 
Mailing  price  40c. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

"The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Pa- 
pers from  The  Spectator."  Intro- 
duction and  notes  by  William 
Henry  Hudson.  "Heath's  English 
Classics"  Series. 


Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"The  Superlative  and  Other  Es- 
says." By  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. With  Notes.  Number  130 
of  the  "Riverside   Literature  Ser- 


ies. 


>i 


E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"Lessons  on  the  Human  Body." 
By  Ella  B.  Hallock.  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  needs  of  the  body 
correlated  with  nature  study. 


J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching."  By  Charles  C.  Boyer, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Keystone  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Kutztown,  Pa.  A  man- 
ual for  Normal  Schools,  Reading 
Circles,  etc.     Price  $1.50. 
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The  H.  P.  Smith  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Grading  of  Schools."  By 
William  J.  Shearer,  A.  M.,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  J. 
The  books  contain  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  of  grading  in  use 
in  the  schools. 


Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

"Four  American  Naval  Heroes," — 
Paul  Jones,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  and  Admiral  Dew- 
ey.— By  Mabel  Borton  Beebe.  The 
took  is  written  in  charming  style, 
and  should  be  read  by  Americans 
young  and  old.  It  appears  at  an 
opportune  time  when  recent  events 
make  it  specially  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  should  find  a  place  in 
every  school  library,  and  also  in 
every  home. 


Teachers'  Co-Operative  Associa- 
tion, The  Auditorium,  Chicago, 
111. 

"An  Educational  Experiment." 
By  Erato.  The  dedication  of  the 
book  to  "The  helpless  children  who 
are  being  experimented  upon,  and 
the  long-suffering  teachers  who  are 
-compelled  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ments now  in  operation,"  is  sug- 
gestive of  its  contents. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  ar- 
ticles in  the  "March  Forum"  is  by 
Mark  Twain  on  "Diplomatic  Pay 
and  Clothes".  It  is  full  of  hi$  old- 
time  humor.  Some  of  the  other 
subjects  discussed  are:  "The  Fu- 
ture of  our  Navy,"  "Colonies  and 
Other  Dependencies,"  and  'What 
Shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines?" 


Admiral  Sampson  has  written  for 
the  April  "Century"  an  illustrated 
article  fully  describine  the  work  of 
"The  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Spanish 
War,"  and  drawing  its  lessons.  The 
more  important  features  of  this 
paper  are  a  plan  setting  forth  the 
character  of  the  blockade  of  Santi- 
ago Harbor ;  maps  showing  the  rel- 
ative positions  from  day  to  day  of 
Cervera,  Schley,  and  Sampson ;  and 
a  series  of  bird's-eye  plans  of  the 
engagement  of  July  3,  showing  the 
positions  of  the  vessels  at  different 
stages  of  the  fight. 


In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for 
April,  John  Fiske  describes  "The 
Mystery  of  Evil,"  and  William 
James  gives  his  third  "Talk  to 
Teachers  on  Psychology".  It  is  a 
very  valuable  Number. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  topics  discussed  in  "Harper's 
Magazine"  for  April: 

^Aspects  of  Rome,"  "The  Trial 
of  the  Oregon,"  "Cromwell  and  his 
Court,"  "The  Rescue  of  Admiral 
Cervera,"  and  "The  Equipment 
of  a  Modern  City  Home." 


In  the  "St.  Nicholas"  for  April, 
Amelia  E.  Barr  begins  a  new  Ser- 
ial Story  entitled  "Trinity  Bells." 
"  Trince'  in  the  Battle  of  Santi- 
ago," and  "The  True  Story  of 
'Christobal  Colon'  "  are  among  the 
many  instructive  articles. 


Ian  Maclaren,  the  author  of  "Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  who 
is  now  lecturing  in  this  country, 
has  engaged  to  write  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,"  and  the  first  will  appear 
in  the  May  issue  of  that  magazine. 
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THE    SPEECH    IN    THE    STUDY    AND    TEACHING    OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  Q.  W.  RIQHTMIRB. 


Within  the  past  year  much  in- 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
study  of  American  geography  and 
history;  with  the  advent  of  the 
trouble  with  Spain  came  a  desire 
for  knowledge  of  Spain's  western 
possessions,  of  our  former  attitude 
towards  her  and  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral character  and  tendency  of  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  her  progress  during  the 
first  century  of  national  existence. 
The  past  has  been  searched  into, 
and  an  earnest  attempt  made  to 
discover  whether  anything  therein 
justified  her  appearance  in  the 
role  of  the  Good  Samaritan;  and 
in  answering  that  question  many 
another  question  perforce  present- 
ed itself  for  solution,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  healthy  stimulus  has  come  to 
the  reading  of  American  history. 

This  seems  to  offer  appropriate 
place  for  some  exchange  of  views 
as  to  methods  of  study  and  teach- 


ing, and  from  the  instructor's 
standpoint,  especial  occasion  for  a 
word  concerning  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Although  the  instruction  in 
American  history  has  vastly  im- 
proved within  a  decade,  and  public 
school  texts  are  now  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  yet  there  re- 
mains a  great  deal  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  too  many  places  this 
study  means  only  the  conning  of 
facts  and  stories  as  they  appear  in 
a  particular  text,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  a  mere  chro- 
nological compilation,  the  compiler 
himself  having  had  hazy  ideas 
about  the  relative  importance  of 
events.  This,  fortunately,  is  rapid- 
ly passing  away,  but  to  it  can  be 
traced  the  startling  examination 
questions  of  some  County  Boards, 
and  the  deficient  preparation  of  not 
a  few  teachers. 

Cause  and  result!    No  page  of 
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history  can  be  rightly  read  without 
referring  its  contents  to  these  con- 
nected ideas,  and  the  book  that 
writes  events  so  is  the  one  most  to 
be  sought  for.  All  others  are  mere 
chronologies,  dead  tables  of  facts 
and  figures,  and  until  some  man 
of  deep  sympathy  and  quick  appre- 
ciation makes  something  more  than 
a  mere  succession  of  them,  puts 
the  breath  of  life  within  them,  there 
is  nothing  that  appeals,  no  history ! 
In  the  study  of  the  past,  we  may 
have  regard  to  three  things: 
events,  their  causes,  their  influence 
in  bringing  about  subsequent 
events.  Selecting  causes  for  con- 
sideration here  let  them  be  limited 
to  the  speech,  and  let  this  be  nar- 
rowed to  the  speech,  on  political 
questions.  Alexander  Johnston  in 
the  preface  to  "Representative 
American  Political  Orations"  says 
that  there  is  peculiar  reason  why 
the  political  oratory  of  a  republic 
should  be  studied.  A  glance  at  our 
institutions  will  make  this  clear; 
in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment the  vitals  of  the  machinery — 
legislatures  and  executives — are 
chosen  by  the  people  under  an 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  suf- 
frage, and  in  theory  the  men  best 
adapted  to  the  work  of  making 
and  enforcing  laws  for  the  various 
communities  are  chosen.  A  cam- 
paign means  a  period  of  speech- 
making,  and  it  has  often  come  to 
pass  that  the  most  persuasive,  con- 
vincino-  stump  orator  has  won  the 
votes  of  the  people,  since  in  the 


popular  mind  ability  to  legislate  is 
closely  associated  with  the  capa- 
city to  set  forth  principles  and  to 
sustain  them  by  reasoned  oratory. 
The  newspaper  now  has  encroached 
on  the  province  of  stump  speaking, 
but  there  never  will  come  a  time 
when  personal  contact  of  candidate 
and  voter  will  not  produce  power- 
ful results. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  traveling 
over  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1858 
furnish  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  influence  of  campaign  speak- 
ing; these  two  masters  of  popular 
debate  instructed,  pleased,  swayed, 
the  vast  audiences,  and  proclaimed 
throughout  the  nation  the  princi- 
ples of  the  new  party,  and  the  rock 
upon  which  the  old  one  was  to 
shatter  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign.  And  the  congressional 
contests  in  close  Ohio  districts  as 
late  as  1898  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  the  speech  is  of  very 
great  weight  in  the  decision  of 
questions  in  a  government  by  the 
people. 

But  with  the  stump  speech  as 
such  the  student  of  history  can  have 
little  to  do ;  he  may  read  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  it,  but  in 
most  cases  the  speech  itself  is  no 
longer  obtainable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  although  most  of  this 
oratory  has  perished  from  the 
earth,  jet  in  its  own  time  and  man- 
ner, it  has  been  a  strong  influence 
with  the  mass  of  voters. 

The  student  in  American  politi- 
cal history  must  look  principally 
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to  the  speeches  made  in  Congress 
and  in  conventions,  or  to  an  oc- 
casional legal  argument  or  decision, 
but  first  of  all  to  the  debates  in 
Congress.  There  the  policy  of  the 
nation  is  shaped,  its  action  deter- 
mined, and  there  the  influences 
operating  can  best  be  traced.  The 
chief  object  of  this  paper  will  be 
to  show  that  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  great  epochs  of  our  history 
must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
representative  de'bates  and  mes- 
sages; a  following  paper  will  be 
devoted  to  illustrating  how  exten- 
sively and  in  what  way  these  may 
be  used  in  the  high  school. 

The  preeminent  forces  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  the  nation  na- 
turally gather  themselves  into 
periods,  such  as  the  Revolution, 
the  convention  era  of  i787-'88,  in- 
ternational troubles  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Jeiferson  and  Madison, 
the  Missouri  trouble,  the  momen- 
tous times  of  Jackson,  the  anti- 
slavery  aeitation,  and  the  stormy 
years  of  reconstruction. 

The4irst  carries  us  back  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Seven  Years'  war,  when  Britain  • 
was  attempting  to  carry  out  her 
bng-delayed  policy  of  enforcing 
the  Laws  of  Trade,  and  an  unex- 
pected champion  of  colonial  rights 
appears.  Unhappily  the  greater 
part  of  the  speech  of  James  Otis 
against  the  legality  of  the  issue  of 
Writs  of  Assistance  in  1761,  was 
never  committed  to  paper ;  what  re- 
mains, however,  is  the  first  forceful 


statement  of  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  natural  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies. So  eloquently  did  he  voice 
the  sentiments  that  soon  came  to 
prevail,  that  young  John  Adams, 
who  heard  him,  wrote:  "Then  and 
there  was  the  first  scene  in  the  first 
act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and 
there  the  child.  Independence,  was 
bom." 

In  1763  Patrick  Henry  startled 
the  clergy  and  judiciary  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  assertion  of  similar 
principles  in  the  Parsons'  Case; 
two  years  later  he  appalled  the  sup- 
porters of  parliamentary  power  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in 
1775  in  the  March  convention 
swayed  men  like  reeds  with  his 
"declaration  of  war."  On  this  oc- 
casion Henry  was  a  memorable 
figure :  "He  rose  with  an  unearthly 
fire  burning  in  his  eye.  He  com- 
menced somewhat  calmly,  but  the 
smothered  excitement  began  more 
and  more  to  play  upon  his  features 
and  thrill  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
The  tendons  of  his  neck  stood  out 
like  whipchords;  his  voice  rose 
louder  and  louder  until  the  walls 
of  the  building  and  all  within  them 
seemed  to  shake  and  rock  in  its 
tremendous  vibrations.  Finally 
his  pale  face  and  glaring  eyes  be- 
came terrible  to  look  upon.  Men 
leaned  forward  in  their  seats,  with 
their  heads  strained  forward,  their 
faces  pale  and  their  eyes  gleaming 
like  the   speaker's.      His  last  ex- 
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clamation  'Give  me  Liberty  or  give 
me  Death!'  was  like  the  shout  of 
the  leader  which  turns  back  the 
rout  of  battle." 

Such  oratory  sweeps  all  before 
it;  opposition  becomes  mere  chaff, 
and  the  lightning  of  the  speaker's 
earnestness  cleaves  its  way  through 
preformed  conclusions.  As  we 
read  we  are  borne  irresistibly 
along;  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  upon  men  who  Iteard! 

The  speech  of  Samuel  Adams  in 
Philadelphia,  1776,  gives. the  in- 
tense feeling  and  spring  of  action 
of  the  man  without  whom  the 
American  Revolution  would  have 
existed  in  theory  only ;  the  man  of 
the  town-meeting,  of  whom  Hos- 
mer  says: 

"It  was  as  a  manager  of  men 
that  Samuel  Adams  was  greatest. 
Such  a  master  of  the  methods  bv 
which  a  town-meeting  may  be 
swayed,  the  world  has  never  seen." 
Through  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  these  men  especially  may 
we  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  motives  moving  through  two 
decades  which  brought  to  pass  the 
separation  from  England. 

In  the  following  decade  the  ora- 
tory of  the  leaders  in  politics  was 
directed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  rightly  estimated,  this 
was  a  crucial  period  when  the 
ability  of  freemen  to  compute  their 
dangers  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  their  po- 
litical preservation  w^as  being  test- 
ed. In  this  convention  year  of  1788, 


the  Constitution  was  the  palm  for 
which  men  strove  in  the  fierce  en- 
counter of  debate.  In  this  struggle 
the  action  of  every  state  was  of 
greatest  moment,  but  of  New  YorK 
and  Virginia  it  was  peculiarly  so. 
The  former  lay  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  con- 
trolled the  entrance  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  held  the  Hudson 
River;  the  latter  extended  between 
the  Middle  States  and  the  far  South 
was  the  oldest  of  the  States,  and 
had  great  prestige  both  on  account 
of  her  past,  and  on  account  of  her 
resources  and  great  leaders.  Both 
states  held  controlling  geographi- 
caf  positions,  and  their  population 
and  natural  resources  in  addition 
to  their  locations  rendered  it  lo- 
gically impossible  to  form  cnie 
Union  without  either,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  either  rendered  the  forma- 
tion of  three  Unions  almost  cer- 
tain.  This  was  keenly  appreciated 
by  the  very  able  statesmen  of  the 
time,  and  Hamilton  in  New  York 
and  Madison  and  Marshall  in  Vir- 
ginia have  left  for  us  the  most  con- 
vincing reasons  why  the  decision 
•of  the  Convention  meant  a  brilliant 
national  life  or  self-extermination. 

For  a  true  picture  of  the  times, 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  rea- 
sons which  led  the  men  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  agree  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, these  speeches  are  invaluable. 
They  are  guide-posts  on  the  long 
and  arduous  way  leading  through 
bitter  experience  to  a  federal  union. 

rt  IS  said  of  Hamilton's  speeches, 
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that  the  audience  listening  to  his 
argumentative  and  eloquent  ha- 
rangues was  more  than  once  so  vi- 
sibly affected  that  tears  stood  in  the 
eves  of  manv  and  such  men  as 
Chancellor  Kent  could  not  find 
words  too  emphatic  to  express  their 
admiration.  Morse  further  says 
that  "Hamilton  was  by  nature  a 
very  powerful  orator,  one  of  the 
greatest  that  has  lived  in  modem 
times.  .  .  .  Never  in  his  life  prob- 
ably, was  he  so  deeply  in  earnest 
as  upon  this  occasion." 

Madison  and  Marshall  day  after 
day  met  the  attacks  of  Mason, 
Henry,  and  Monroe  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and  finally  won  it 
over  to  the  federal  principle. 

But  the  formation  of  a  national 
government  did  not  bring  relief 
from  foreign  influences  and  release 
from  foreign  conlplications.  In- 
voluntarily we  were  drawn  into  the 
troubles  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  efforts  to  steer 
clear  of  them  form  a  very  large  part 
of  Jefferson's  policy.  From  his 
messages,  and  from  the  speeches  of 
Bayard  and  Randolph  one  may  get 
at  first  hand  the  moving:  consider- 
ations of  the  Democratic  Republi- 
cans, and  the  opposition.  In  the 
next  administration,  this  opposition 
became  predominant,  and  the 
twelfth  Congress,  under  the  lea- 
dership of  Henry  Clay,  brought 
on  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
His  speech  in  1813  in  support  of 
the  war  establishes  for  us  the  posi- 
tion of  the  west,  which  was  then  be- 


coming a  strong  factor  in  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  said  of  him  that 
'*as  a  political  orator  in  the  forum 
Clay  stood  unrivalled  in  his  day. . . 
His  oratory  had  the  magnetic  qual- 
ity which  enabled  him  to  enrap- 
ture audiences  and  win  applause. 
While  speaking  of  our  obligations 
to  *our  gallant  tars'  he  put  forth  all 
his  melodramatic  power,  and  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  listen- 
ers." 

We  can  almost  forecast  the  effect 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  power 
in  the  midst  of  a  Congress  largely 
composed  of  young,  aggressive 
men.  This  is  the  force  that  works 
mightilv  towards  the  shaping  of  the 
country's  destiny  during  the  next 
forty  years. 

In  the  struggle  over  the  slavery 
question  arising  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Missouri  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  the  debates  were  many 
and  acrimonious.  The  question 
had  come  upon  the  country  with 
startling  suddenness,  "like  a  firebell 
in  the  night,"  it  had  roused  men, 
and  very  similar  was  the  resulting 
confusion.  The  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  marshalled  on 
either  side  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
speeches  of  King  and  Pinkney,  the 
one  closely  reasoned  the  other  elo- 
quent and  appealing;  they  help 
us  to  understand  the  temper  of  the 
imen  of  the  times,  and  the  consider- 
ations that  prevailed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  initial  struggle  over 
the  baneful  institution  of  human 
slavery. 
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With  the  advent  of  Democracy 
came  a  striving  to  fix  a  principle  of 
Construction  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Hayne,  the  vivacious, 
captivating  disciple  of  Calhoun, 
and  Webster,  the  prince  of  Ameri- 
can debaters,  engaged  in  the  his- 
toric contest  over  Foot's  resolu- 
tion, ending  in  an  exposition  of  the 
character  of  the  government  under 
the  Constitution. 

Of  all  men  in  the  Senate  who 
held  Calhoun's  view,  Hayne  was 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  speaker 
and  held  the  Senate  with  crowded 
galleries  spellbound.  When  Web- 
ster arose  to  answer  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives was  vacant,  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  all  the  galleries  were 
filled  to  the  utmost,  and  in  his 
masterly  reply,  he  surpassed  any- 
thing ever  heard  in  Congress.  Men 
hung  upon  his  words,  his  giant 
form  and  massive  brow  created  a 
feeling  of  awe,  and  when  he  had 
done  no  man  doubted  that  Hayne 
had  been  answered.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  two  theories 
strove  for  the  mastery  during  thirty 
years,  and  reached  a  settlement 
only  in  the  Civil  War,  the  supreme 
importance  of  these  debates  can  be 
conceived. 

The  iniquity  of  slavery  so  im- 
pressed itself  upon  some  of  the 
Northern  people  that  Abolition  So- 
cieties began  to  be  formed  in  the 
decade  that  witnessed  the  Web- 
ster-Hayne  debate  and  the  South 
Carolina  nullification.    They  kept 


up  a  ceaseless  agitation  against  the 
evil ,  disseminated  literature,  and 
sent  out  speakers.  The  great  rep- 
resentative of  this  agitation  was 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  from  his 
speeches  may  be  gathered  the  ideas 
of  the  agitators.  His  Faneuil  Hall 
speech  of  1837  presents  him  as  a 
young  man  throwing  all  the  vigor 
of  his  youth  and  learning  into  the 
struggle  for  the  redemption  of  hu- 
man rights.  His  speech  before 
the  Massachusetts  Abolition  Soci- 
ety in  1853  brings  before  us  a  ma- 
ture man,  hardened  and  determined 
by  sixteen  years  of  relentless  at- 
tack on  slavery  and  slaveholders, 
and  their  supporters  whereever 
found.  This  speech  onost  clearly 
shows  the  methods  and  demands 
of  the  men  who  kept  driving  in 
this  one  idea  until  the  consciences 
of  the  Northern  people  smote  them 
sorely,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
go  to  any  extent  in  ridding  the 
land  of  the  evil. 

This  ever-pressing  question  re- 
peatedly came  up  in  Congress, 
and  every  important  consideration 
somehow  led  to  a  discussion  of 
slavery.  During  the  fifteen  years 
before  the  Civil  War  the  most  heat- 
ed discussions  arose  over  the  dis- 
position of  the  acquired  territory. 
The  great  compromise  measures 
of  1850  elicited  much  speech-mak- 
ing, but  from  it  all  there  should  be 
chosen  three  speeches  which  are 
representative  of  the  views  then 
clamoring  for  supremacy:  those  of 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster.  These 
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men,  in  old  age^  almost  at  Death's 
door,  each  expressing  the  views 
that  were  to  be  final  with  him, 
form  a  trio  incomparable  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  Not  otherwise  can 
the  times  be  so  well  understood  as 
by  a  study  of  the  efforts  of  these 
three  colossal  figures;  Calhoun's 
"long  battle  with  disease  had  wasted 
his  frame,  but,  swathed  in  flannels, 
he  crawled  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber to  utter  his  last  words  of  warn- 
ing to  the  North.  .  .  .  He  was  too 
weak  to  deliver  his  carefully  written 
speech."  "But  he  was  present  and 
listened  to  the  delivery,  like  some 
disembodied  spirit  reviewing  the 
deeds  of  the  fiesh.  It  was  a  strange- 
ly haunting  spectacle.  The  au- 
thor turned  half  round,  and  listened 
as  though  all  were  new  to  him, 
moving  not  a  muscle  of  his  face, 
but  keeping  his  immovable  posture 
^pale,  skinny,  and  emaciated  that 
he  was — -with  eyes  partially  closed, 
until  the  last  words  were  uttered 
and  the  spell  was  broken." 

Webster's  attitude  was  wrath- 
fully  denounced  by  his  constitu- 
ents; he  was  accused  of  striking  a 
stronger  blow  against  anti-slavery 
propagandists  than  could  have  been 
done  by  a  Southern  man.  Many 
thought  that  he  had  played  false 
to  the  North,  and  reversed  his  ca- 
reer of  thirty  years. 

Qay  pleaded  for  harmony,  peace, 
and  a  mutual  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union ;  it  was  the  last  great 
effort  of  the  noted  "Peacemaker", 


and  was  imbued  with  that  appeal- 
ing earnestness  which  rendered  his 
oratory  almost  irresistible. 

The  little  studied  period  of  Re- 
construction must  be  approached 
through  the  speeches  of  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  Republican  party ; 
Stevens,  Shellabarger,  Spalding, 
Sumner,  and  Fessenden.  All  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  times  flames  in 
their  speeches,  Stevens  leading  the 
way  in  the  House,  Fessenden  in 
the  Senate.  Some  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  hardest  of  tasks  that 
ever  confronted  a  body  of  legisla- 
tors, still  live,  so  that  no  thorough, 
impartial  history  of  their  work  has 
yet  appeared. .  But  it  can  now  be 
stated  with  assurance  that  when  it 
is  written,  the  determining  causes 
and  motives  will  be  sought  in  the 
debates  of  these  men. 

Such  are  a  few  of  America's  mas- 
ters of  debate,  selected  from  a  com- 
pany making  luminous  the  pages 
of  history  from  1761  to  1870,  from 
Otis  to  Spalding;  they  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  show  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  the  speech  and  debate  in 
settling  the  questions  that  have  now 
and  again  confronted  the  American 
people.  To  understand  thoroughly 
what  these  issues  were,  how  they 
originated,  and  what  considerations 
weighed  heaviest  in  their  decision, 
the  student  must  make  himself  con- 
versant with  these  speech-making 
orators.  Very  little  attention  has 
been  given  them  in  our  public 
schools,  and  we  who  have  come  up 
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through  them  are  the  sufferers.  oratory,  and  be  absorbed  in  their 
Our  pupils  will  appreciate  these  study>  There  is  no  time  like  the 
masterpieces  of  American  political      present  to  begin ! 


ART  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  BSTELLA  A.  SHARPE. 


There  is  a  place  for  art  in  our 
public  schools;  in  fact,  a  crying 
need.  Our  courses  of  study  are 
necessarily  arranged  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
The  aesthetic  faculties  have  re- 
ceived no  recognition  except  in 
literature  and  onusic.  But  litera- 
ture as  it  is  taught  today,  with  its 
formal  analysis  "that  distinguishes 
and  divides,"  as  Hudibras  would 
say,  "a  hair  twixt  south  and  south- 
west side",  no  longer  appeals  to 
the  aesthetic,  but  to  the  intellectual 
faculties.  So  the  aesthetic  sense  is 
left  almost  undeveloped  and  con- 
sequently the  American  people, 
largely  the  product  of  the  public 
schools,  stand  todav  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  world  as  a  people  de- 
void of  imagination,  of  sentiment, 
of  love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  happy  pun  of  Mr.  Withey's 
in  his  debate  on  expansion  that  we 
Americans  are  devoted,  not  to  dol- 
lars, but  to  sense  has  its  deplora- 
ble side.  Because  we  are  devoted 
to  s-e-n-s-e,  there  is  a  lack  of  ima- 
gination in  our  literature,  a  lack  of 
any  universal  interest  in  art  and  a 


lack  of  taste.  We  Americans  have 
tastes  but  not  taste. 

Now  pictures  if  rightly  selected 
can  develop  the  moral,  the  imagin- 
ative and  artistic  senses.  The  si- 
lent influence  of  a  great  picture  is 
immeasurable.  In  the  plastic,  im- 
pressionable period  of  childhood 
their  influence  is  especially  great, 
dropping  as  they  do  their  seeds  of 
influence  into  the  deepest  places  of 
the  child's  nature,  there  to  fructify 
and  develop  until  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child  is  leavened. 

Child  hood  is  the  period  when  all 
the  various  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
the  most  deeply  stirred ;  when,  as 
some  one  finely  says,  "the  spirit  is 
finding  itself  and  feeling  the  beauty 
of  the  world ;  when  nature  is  whis- 
pering its  secrets  of  beauty  and 
power  and  knowledge."  For  such 
a  plastic  time,  nothing  that  can  in- 
spire and  enrich  and  ennoble  is  too 
good  and  therefore  one  of  the  high- 
est uses  to  which  a  great  picture 
can  be  put  is  to  feed  the  mind  of 
childhood. 

Because  the  child  passes  so  many 
of  his  days  in  the  schoolroom,  its 
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influence  is  often  greater  than  that 
of  the  home.  For  this  reason  he 
should  have  beautiful  pictures 
about  him  in  the  schoolroom  from 
first  to  last,  from  his  primary  to  his 
senior  year.  Owing  to  his  ex- 
treme susceptibility  to  impressions, 
onlv  the  most  noble  and  serious  art 
should  hang  upon  the  schoolroom 
walls,  all  the  merely  pretty  and 
commonplace  being  carefully  ex- 
cluded—  all  the  colored  calendars 
and  gay  prints,  cheap  water  colors, 
trade  etchings  and  chromes.  The 
pictures  should  be  of  a  character 
to  form  a  hunger,  a  real  hunger 
after  the  best.  If  for  twelve  years 
the  child  could  be  thus  habituated 
to  see  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  would 
come  to  hate  all  ugliness.  As  a 
child,  he  would  not  be  attracted  bv 

m 

the  hideous  posters  upon  our  bill- 
boards nor  by  the  coarse  pictures 
that  too  often  circulate  among  chil- 
dren. As  a  citizen  he  would  not  tol- 
erate the  monuments  and  stand- 
pipes  found  in  our  public  parks ;  as 
a  home  maker  he  would  not  put 
his  grandfather's  portrait  beside  a 
Watteau  shepherdess.  In  short, 
taste  would  be  developed  in  Ame- 
rica. 

If  the  pictures  have  been  care- 
fully selected,  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty will  be  developed.  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  the  pictures  should 
convey  a  story  of  a  dramatic  or 
narrative  character,  for  only  picture 
stories  appeal  to  the  immature 
mind.      Murillo's  Children  of  the 


Shell  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

In  the  grammar  grades  there 
should  be  madonnas  and  saints  but 
especially  figure  compositions  with 
a  story,  which  the  children  can 
make  for  themselves.  The  Glea- 
ners, the  Sower,  Murillo's  St.  An- 
thony are  excellent.  In  the  high 
school  should  hang  the  Winged 
Victory,  the  Victory  of  Trojan's 
Column  etc..  Such  a  graded 
course  of  pictures  will  enrich  and 
develop  the  imagination,  whose 
culture  has  been  sadly  neglected  in 
these  days  of  science  and  nature 
study. 

But  even  more  important  than 
their  development  of  taste  and  im- 
agination is  the  influence  of  pic- 
tures upon  the  moral  sense.  What 
is  the  effect  of  a  Watteau  upon  us? 
We  despise  labor.  What  is  the  si- 
lent teaching  of  much  French  art? 
Pleasure  is  the  end  of  life.  Of 
the  English  Dicksee  and  Marcus 
Stone?  Life  is  snug  and  comfor- 
table. Now  if  this  is  the  effect  of 
pictures  upon  us,  hardened  and 
crystalized  as  we  are  by  a  score  or 
two  of  years,  how  subtile  and  far- 
reaching  its  effects  upon  the  im- 
pressionable nature  of  the  child! 
Hence  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  for  the  schoolroom 
only  those  pictures  which  enrich 
and  elevate  the  moral  nature. 

But  again:  We  are  a  republic 
and  in  a  republic  all  instruction 
should  tend  to  create  reverence  for 
labor  for  the  toiling  hosts  of  man. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  many 
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Millets  in  the  schoolroom,  for  they 
teach  us  to  labor,  to  suffer,  and  be 
strong.  Some  one  has  truly  said 
that  Millet  shows  us  the  still,  low, 
toiling  music  of  humanity.  Cer- 
tainly with  him  labor  comes  close 
to  religion  and  religion  close  to 
labor. 

With  regard  to  formal  teaching 
of  art,  there  should  be  very  little  be- 
yond the  silent  teaching  of  the  pic- 
ture. There  must  be  no  didactic 
teaching  on  art  by  the  teacher,  no 
dates,  no  sketches  of  lives,  no  out- 
lining of  schools;  in  short,  no  in- 
formation. With  a  curriculum  so 
overloaded,  that  teachers  every- 
where are  groaning  under  the  bur- 
dens greater  then  they  can  bear,  so 
overloaded  that  children  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  are  breaking 
down  under  the  nervous  strain,  so 
overloaded  that  mothers  are  pub- 
lishing such  vehement  protests  as 
Mrs.  Lew  Wallace's  in  a  recent 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  any  sugges- 
tion carrying  with  it  the  addition  of 
another  branch  to  the  course  of 
study  must  be  frowned  down.  And 
it  should  be  frowned  down,  not 
only  because  the  course  is  already 
full  and  the  children  overburdened, 
but  because  it  is  wrong  pedagogi- 
cally. 

Parents  seem  to  think  that 
children  should  dip  into  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun,  have  a  little 
store  of  information  on  every  ism 
and  ology.  Any  one  who  becomes 
deeply  interested  in  a  subject  im- 
mediately demands  that  that  sub- 


ject be  included  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. This  is  all  wrong.  The 
primary  purpose  of  public  schools 
is  to  give  power,  to  train  the  rea- 
son, not  to  impart  information. 
Yet  in  deference  to  the  unthinking^ 
demands  of  the  patrons,  the  public 
school  curriculum  is  so  devoted  to 
information  studies  that  train  only 
the  memory,  that  so  great  an  au- 
thority as  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard^ 
claims  that  we  are  a  reading  peo- 
ple, not  a  reasoning  people.  We 
can  see  that  this  is  true  in  the  way 
we  become  devotees  to  some  new 
"ism"  every  year,  theosophy,  faith 
cure,  Sri  Ramahrishna,  expansion,, 
etc.,  etc.  We  in  Fremont  can  see 
it  in  our  own  club  work,  where  we 
devote  ourselves  to  acquiring  in- 
formation. A  tendency  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  last  few  years  to 
make  every  branch  of  study  disci- 
plinary in  value,  to  make  it  bear 
upon  the  training  of  the  reasonings 
faculties;  geography,  history,  na- 
ture study  especially  are  being 
taught  with  reference  to  this  pur- 
pose. Help  on  the  good  work  by 
frowning  down  any  suggestion  of  a 
new  information  branch. 

So  much  for  the  formal  teach- 
ing. There  is,  however,  room  and 
need  for  informal  teaching.  By  an 
occasoinal  word  and  question,,  the 
motive  of  each  picture  should  be 
brought  out,  its  story,  etc.,  also  the 
main  points  in  the  art  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  main  principles  of  its  com*- 
position  that  give  it  its  place  in  the 
love  of  mankind,  and  that,  explain- 
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ed  to  the  child,  will  afford  him  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  other 
pictures.  In  short,  those  main  ar- 
tistic qualities  should  be  pointed 


out  which  develop  the  imagination 
and  sentiment  and  fortify  the  judg- 
ment against  inferior  art. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


POSTSCRIPTA.     No.  i. 

By  J.  J  Burnt. 

There  are  two  radically  different 
views  of  what  the  term  Nature 
Study  implies  —  radically  different 
but  supplementary.  I  am  not  fond 
of  ambitious  words,  but  one  of  these 
views  may  not  inaptly  be  termed 
the  poetic;  the  other,  the  scientific. 
The  last  named  comprises  elemen- 
tary lessons  in  science  —  geology, 
botany,  ornithology,  entomology, 
physics.  It  should  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  more  extended 
pursuit  of  several  of  these  in  high 
school  and,  perhaps,  college;  and 
of  one  of  them  as  a  life-long  line  of 
study. 

The  poetic  phase  aims  at  more 
complete  comprehension  of  the  "po- 
etry of  earth",  which,  Keats  has 
told  us,  is  never  dead.  Its  fruitage 
is  pure  and  lofty  pleasure,  rather 
than  knowledge ;  an  extended  asso- 
ciation with  bird  and  bloom  and 
brook;  with  mother  earth  in  the 
prime  of  the  spring  and  in  the  wild 
storms  of  winter ;  of  the  landscapes 
in  green,  in  yellow,  in  brown,  and  in 
white  —  to  love  all  this  as  we  love 


our  friends,  because  we  can't  help 
it,  because  we  find  ourselves  there- 
in. 

The  little  speedwell's  tender  blue 
Is  not  so  pure  and  delicate 
As  the  simple  wish  in  you 
That  will  its  tardy  advent  wail. 

We  live,  as  a  people,  too  much 
walled  in,  and  the  developing  of  a 
love  for  Nature  study  will  surely 
tend  to  correct  this  habit ;  we  shall 
more  readily  yield  to  these  "invita- 
tions sweet"  of  which  not  only 
June  is  full,  but  August  and  Octo- 
ber and  December. 

One  short  and  pleasant  lesson  I 
took  this  middle  April  morning. 
Hearing  the  jolly  trilling  of  a  chip- 
py, as  the  sun  was  making  circles 
on  the  west  wall  of  my  room  I  rose 
and  went  out,  glass  —  opera  — in 
hand.  While  interviewing  my  lit- 
tle friend  with  the  ruddy  skull  cap 
and  the  light  line  over  his  eye,  an- 
other and  considerably  larger  bird 
hurried  over  mv  head  and  down  in- 
to  the  weeds  in  a  vacant  lot  beyond 
the  fence  where  he  got  at  least  part 
of  his  breakfast.  His  head  and 
neck  were  nearly  black,  his  under- 
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parts  a  light  gray,  bill  short,  and  of 
a  flesh  color,  and  as  he  jumped 
about  he  kept  up  a  tsip,  tsipy  and 
the  snow-white  feathers  in  his  tail 
flashed.  It  is  about  time  for  junco 
to  turn  northward. 

The  most  quickening  sound  of 
the  early  hour  was  a  flicker's  per- 
sistent call. 

Later.  This  seems  to  be  j  uncos' 
day  for  I  saw  them  in  flocks  in  the 
afternoon,  and  heard  one  sing  a 
sweet  little  song. 

The  culture  I  am  attempting  to 
point  toward  is  essential  to  the  ful- 
ler enjoyment  of  not  only  the  poetry 
of  earth  but  of  the  poetry  of  the  po- 
ets. This  thesis  is  maintained  and 
illustrated  fully  in  Prof.  Halleck's 
fine  work  which  forms  a  part  of 
this  year's  course  of  reading. 

SOME   NATURE   TINTS  IN   HAMLET. 

It  was  upon  a  frosty  and  clear 
night  that  Horatio  listened  to  Ber- 
nardo's story  before  the  castle  of 
Elsmore:  "Yond  same  star,  etc., 
where  now  it  burns" ;  and  then,  gis 
now,  one  sign  of  coming  morning 
was  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

We  see  the  violet  in  the  youth  of 
primy  nature,  and  pity  the  infants 
of  the  spring  galled  by  the  canker 
worm.  The  fretful  porpentine 
erects  his  quills  —  for  particulars 
see  Mr.  Burroughs  in  one  of  his 
well-told  experiences,  but  I  forget 
in  which  volume  he  tells  it. 

The  glow-worm's  petty  fire  gins 
to  pale  when  morning  is  climbing 
up  toward  the  horizon.    If  we  open 


our  eyes  in  our  walks  afield  we  can 
answer  Hamlet's  question  to  the 
mole  —  Canst  work  i'  the  earth  so 
fast? 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof,  still 
covers  us,  and  amid  its  golden  fires 
just  now  in  the  early  night,  is  the 
finest  of  the  constellations,  Orion; 
also  in  the  south  the  "twa  dog^s", 
Canis  Major  and  Canis  Mifwr;  and 
there  are  Castor  and  Pollux  with 
ruddy  Mars  to  the  east  of  them,  and 
yonder  to  the  left,  great  Jupiter, 
perhaps,  this  summer,  we  may 
notice  as  we  often  have,  against 
some  storm,  a  silence  in  the 
heavens. 

It's  a  pity  that  the  European  kite, 
noted,  as  the  books  sav.  for  its  soar- 
ing  in  the  higher  air,  is  fatted  with 
"this  slave's  offal",  but  our  Amer- 
ican buzzard  is  a  bird  of  like  pow- 
ers and  tastes. 

THE   QUOTERS   QUOTED. 

Make  whom  you  will  the  star,  you 
will  find  that,  after  all,  the  play's  the 
thing.  —  The  Nation. 

Hamlet  A.  2,  S.  3. 

To  this  complexion  did  the  policy 
of  commercial  restriction  come  at 
last.  —  /.  P.  Gordw 

Hamlet  A.  5,  S.  i. 

Her  education  was  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.  —  Mrs,  H. 
Ward. 

Hamlet  A.  3,  S.  4. 

Franciscans,  to  the  manner  born, 
will  "hitch  up"  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  —  Bradford  Torrey. 
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Hamlet  A.  i,  S.  4 

If  his  influence  were  sufficient  to 
defeat  us,  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
in  which  they  followed  Hamilton  to 
the  grave,  Otis  and  Morris  would 
go  to  the  hustings  and  vote  for 
Burr.  —  John  Randolph. 

Hamlet  A.  i,  S.  2. 

H  he  has  not,  others  have  poured 
the  leprous  distillment.  —  John  Ran- 
dolph. 

Hamlet  A.  i,  S.  5. 

There  was  usually  a  method  and 
a  motive  in  his  madness.  —  Henry 
Adams. 

Hamlet  A.  2,  S  2. 

Children  see  people  bending  the 
ready  hinges  of  their  knees  before 
men  of  wealth  that  power  may 
come  with  crawling.  —  Oppen- 
heitner. 

Hamlet  A.  3,  S.  2. 

It  is  the  bit  of  truth  in  every 
slander  that  makes  us  smart.  "Art 
thou  there  old  Truepenny?"  — 
Lowell. 

Hamlet  A.  i,  S.  5. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Strong,  Gil- 
bert Parker  touches  up  a  few  sen- 
tences with  a  word  of  Hamlet : 

a.  With  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  passing  well. 

b.  He  has  loitered  so  long  in  the 
primrose  path. 

c.  This  last  bitter  thrust  touched 
no  raw  flesh,  his  withers  were  un- 
wrung. 

d.  To  these  definitions  she  came 
at  last. 

In  a  recent  number  of*  the  New 
York  Time's  Saturday  Review  of 


Books  and  Art,  a  London  cor- 
respondent says:  ''Kipling's  writ- 
ings are  quoted  or  alluded  to  nearly 
twice  where  Shakespere's  are  men- 
tioned once."  And  we  see  Aguin- 
aldo's  name  in  the  papers  "nearly 
thrice  for  every  time  our  restful 
gaze  falls  upon  that  of  Xapoleon  or 
Caesar.  Is  "that  another  storv"? 
Yet  I  would  not  deny,  rather,  I  be- 
lieve, that  Kipling  has  made  in  our 
time,  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  English  literature  though  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  procla- 
mation of  the  white  man's  burden. 

While  on  this  theme  of  quoting 
I  think  that  writers  and  proof  read- 
ers will  have  an  account  to  render 
to  the  poets  upon  that  great  day 
when  the  books  are  opened.  In 
Primary  Education  for  April,  just 
at  hand,  somebody  has  "selected"  a 
little  of  Lowell's  The  Beggar  so 
that  the  old  oak's  ^/aw^-hearted 
trunk  may  yield  gently  to  and  fro ; 
—  but  the  beggar  didn't  ask  for  a 
stone. 

There  is  a  stanza  which  found 
a  lodgment  years  ago  in  my  mem- 
ory but  without  the  author's  name, 
and  I  may  not  have  it  precisely  as  it 
was  written : 

Oft   have   I   trod   these   woodland 
ways 
Without  the  blest  foreknowing, 
That     underneath     the     withered 
leaves 
The  fairest  flowers  are  growing. 

And  now  comes  a  writer  in  Pop- 
ular Education  and  says : 

*'If  during  the  early  spring  days 
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one  were  to  walk  in  woodland  paths, 
he  would  find  dead  leaves  covering 
all  the  ground;  but  another  might 
find  that  underneath  the  withered 
leaves  the  fairest  flowers  were 
blooming."  And  soon  follow  the 
lines : 

With  love's  divine  foreknowing, 
That  where  man  sees  the  withered 

leaves, 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing, 

And,  like  little  Marjorie,  I  wonder. 

The  following  long  blunder  is,  I 
suppose,  a  printer's  substitute  for 
another  word.  A  writer  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review  expresses  his  delight 
over  the  weekly  feast,  —  "a  feast 
more  meretricious  and  more  health- 
ful", than  certain  political  dinners 
recently  ser^'-ed,  according  to  what 
David  Hanim  called  the  "chiny 
slates  with  the  vou'n  me  on  'em." 

THE    FIRST  YEAR    OF   A   CENTURY. 

In  the  proem  to  the  great  histor- 
ical romance  just  named  the  writer 
seems  not  at  one  with  himself  on 
the  question  suggested  by  my  sub- 
title : 

"There  is  no  man  living  to-day 
who  could  tell  you  how  the  morn- 
ing broke  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1800,  etc."  "The  lilt  of  the 
sensations,  etc.,  of  the  iirst  hour  of 
our  century,  etc."  "This  tale  will 
take  you  back  to  even  twenty  years 
before  the  century  began."  And 
over  a  leaf  the  tale  begins:  "The 
new  year  of  1781  had  been  ushered 
in,  etc."    This  story  was  published 


serially  in  the  Atlantic.  These 
opening  sentences  bear  marks  of 
careful  revision,  and  the  date  above 
given  is  1801  in  the  magazine. 

In  conclusion,  this  department 
will  now  take  a  vacation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  signs  were 
favorable  for  a  good  talk  in  this 
number,  upon  the  best  things  in 
The  Arnolds,  by  one  whom  you 
would  have  heard  gladly. 

I  -may  take  the  liberty  to  declare, 
in  advance  of  its  annual  meeting, 
that  the  Board  of  Control  is  duly 
appreciative  of  the  aid  given  me, 
by  those  who  have  written  articles, 
in  furnishing  forth  this  modest 
table,  and  to  Mr.  Corson  especially 
for  the  use  of  his  columns  and  for 
his  never  relaxing  interest  in  the 
O.  T.  R.  C. 


LETTER  TO  ROBERT  BURNS. 

By  Margraret  W.  Sutherland. 

Dear  Robert  Burns :  —  "Robert" 
Burns  I  must  say  for  though  I  have 
Scotch  blood  in  my  veins,  my  "fore- 
bears" have  lived  in  America  too 
long  for  me  to  address  you  by  the 
title  the  Scotchman  loves,  "Robbie 
Burns";  and  I  cannot  say  "Dear 
Burns"  for  it  might  be  thought  I 
was  addressing  a  brother  writer 
whose  pen  often  delights  us,  >yhoin 
it  would  grieve  us  deeply  ever  to 
address  as  a  "Dead  Author."  Nor 
will  I  begin  my  letter  to  you  with 
"Sir"  as  Andrew  Lang  does,  for 
he  was  going  to  write  somewhat  in 
his  capacity  of  critic,  and  I  cannot 
follow  hi;n  in  that  if  I  would,  al- 
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though  I  may  follow  his  fashion  of 
writing  "Letters  to  Dead  Authors". 

I  have  just  as  much  right  to  pour 
out  my  heart  to  you  as  the  distin- 
guished essayist  just  mentioned  had 
to  pour  out  his  thoughts,  mingled 
with  more  of  his  feelings  than  he 
usually  puts  into  the  compound  of 
his  essays;  for  you  always  liked 
the  humbler  people  and  would  not 
care  to  hear  from  intellectual  aris- 
tocrats only. 

There  are  some  people  in  the 
other  world  whom  I  might  never 
have  dared  to  approach  in  this,  to 
whom  I  should  yet  like  to  express 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  feel.  So 
many  have  delighted  me,  so  many 
have  helped  me,  that  if  the  rate  of 
postage  were  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  distance  the  letter  is  to  travel, 
I  should  in  a  short  time  be  bank- 
rupt. But  I  have  not  wished  to 
write  to  all  of  these  authors  just  as 
I  have  longed  to  say  part  of  what 
I  feel  to  you. 

Our  own  Emerson  has  so  lifted 
me  above  petty  spite,  has  so 
strengthened  my  self-reliance,  has 
so  made  me  scorn  the  narrowing  of 
life  by  selfish  interests,  that  no 
words  can  express  my  admiration 
for  him :  but  he  is  so  far  removed 
from  me  in  almost  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  character,  —  there  is  some- 
thing so  ideal,  —  so  marble  like  as 
it  were,  —  in  my  image  of  the  man 
that  I  should  seem  to  be  pouring 
forth  warmth  on  that  which  would 
never  feel  its  ardor.     But  do  vou 


know  that  this  man  belonging  to 
our  New  England  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect and  character,  this  man  the 
fruit  of  so  many  generations  of 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  has  placed 
you  on  Parnassus  and  speaks  in 
loving  terms  of  your  rare  genius? 
I  love  him  for  it 

Shakespeare  has  peopled  the 
world  of  imagination  for  me  with 
heroes,  men  and  women  of  noble 
touch ;  he  has  created  other  charac- 
ters, —  to  use  his  own  beautiful 
phrase,  —  "just  as  high  as  my 
heart";  he  has  sprinkled  wit  and 
humor  in  such  rich  abundance  and 
so  driven  dull  care  away  with  his 
clowns,  his  Audreys,  his  Falstaffs, 
that  he  Yiz,s  turned  me  into  "laugh- 
ter holding  both  his  sides."  Thack- 
eray says  "he  should  like  to  have 
been  Shiakespeare's  shoeblack" ;  but 
somehow  I  never  think  of  Shake- 
speare as  weariug  shoes.  .To  me 
he  seems  rather  a  voice  expressing 
the  genius  of  all  time  than  a  man 
who  lived  and  loved  just  as  other 
men.  So  I  shall  not  care  to  write 
to  him. 

Some  time  I  may  write  to  George 
Eliot.  I  should  like  to  tell  her  not 
only  of  my  profound  admiration  for 
her  scholarship,  —  which  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  others  of  her  sex,  — 
of  how  her  Maggie  TuUiver,  her 
Dorothea,  her  Romola,  have  in- 
spired many  young  women  to 
sweetness,  breadth  of  intellect,  and 
noble  self-sacrifice,  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  her  that  in  her  books 
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and  in  her  life  and  letters,  I  have 
understood  and  loved  the  woman 
as  well  as  the  author. 

But  vou  never  knew  in  this  world 
of  Emerson  or  of  George  Eliot,  did 
you?  Does  one  get  the  benefit  in 
the  other  world  of  ariv  of  the  best 
literature  written  after  his  death  ? 

How  strangely  I  am  prattHng  to 
you  of  those  to  whom  I  should  like 
to  write !  But  I  must  tell  you  of  yet 
another.  If  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
deeply  betokens  anything  of  a  kin- 
dred nature,  I  am  most  grateful; 
for  in  real  life  and  in  literature  I 
am  drawn  and  held  by  those  who 
have  charm  of  intellect,  of  expres- 
sion, of  character.  Equality  is  not 
necessary  to  afford  a  degree  of  ap- 
preciation sufficient  to  give  pleasure. 

Ten  years  before  you  were  bom 
there  came  into,  the  world  a  man 
of  genius  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  which  sur- 
rounded you  in  early  life.  He  was 
not  born  of  any  better  parentage, 
but  his  parents  being  higher  in  the 
social  scale  and  in  easier  financial 
condition,  he  had  educational  and 
social  advantages  from  which  you 
were  cut  off.  But  the  world  is  bet- 
ter off  in  that  it  has  both  the  wild 
rose  with  its  untamed  beauty  and 
natural  sweetness,  and  the  rose  that 
the  gardener  has  perfected  in  size, 
in  grace,  in  all  that  culture  can  do 
for  it.  Goethe  was  the  fruit  of  all 
the  learning,  the  art,  the  culture  of 
his  age.  I  should  like  to  write  to 
him  and  tell  him  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  mv  attainments  seem  ut- 


terly insignificant  when  compared 
with  his,  I  am  yet  helped  to  keener 
desire  and  greater  effort  to  get 
knowledge  from  everything  about 
me  by  reading  his  "Poetry  and 
Truth"  for  his  earlier  life  and 
Levves's  "Story  of  Goethe*s  Life" 
for  later  years  than  by  the  history 
of  any  human  being.  To  read  his 
Werther,  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
Iphigenia,  Wilhelm  Meister,  and 
Faust  is  to  become  his  worshiper 
for  all  time. 

But  I  meant  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  personal  debt  I  owe  to  you 
and  something  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  about  you  by 
the  great  and  good  who  have  lived 
since  you  blessed  the  world  by  your 
genius.  What  if  you  are  in  a  re- 
gion of  bliss  far  beyond  the  need  of 
any  earthly  praise  ?  Doesn't  it  help 
and  comfort  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind to  place  the  bunch  of  dear  vio- 
lets on  the  grave,  or  train  over  it 
the  myrtle  for  love,  or  place  on  it 
the  pansy  for  sweet  thoughts  ?  We 
have  been  reading  this  winter  an 
essay  about  you  written  by  another 
great  Scotchman,  an  essay  which 
Richard  Garnett  says  "is  the  very 
voice  of  Scotland,  expressive  of  all 
her  passionate  love  and  tragic  sor- 
row for  her  darling  son.  It  has 
paragraphs  of  massy  gold,  capable 
of  being  beaten  out  into  volumes." 
It  was  this  same  Carlyle  who  wrote 
to  Sterling:  "Fear  no  seeing  man. 
Know  that  he  is  in  heaven,  who 
ever  else  be  not ;  that  the  arch-en- 
emy is  the  arch-stupid."     This  es- 
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say  the  great  Goethe,  who  would 
share  with  you  the  box  of  ointment 
I  would  break  to  show  my  love,  val- 
ued so  highly  that  he  translated  it 
into  German  and  included  it  in  his 
collected  works.  May  I  quote  just 
a  little  from  it  to  show  you  some- 
thing of  what  your  countryman 
thought  of  you?  "There  is  a  de- 
cisive strength  in  him;  and  yet  a 
sweet,  native  gracefulness:  he  is 
tender,  and  he  is  vehement  yet  with- 
out constraint  or  too  visible  effort ; 
he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it, 
with  a  power  which  seems  habitual 
and  familiar  to  him/' 

"No  poet  of  any  age  is  more 
graphic  than  Bums.  *  *  *  A 
single  phrase  depicts  a  whole  sub- 
ject, a  whole  scene." 

'"The  intellectual  g^ft  of  Bums  is 
fine  as  well  as  strong.  *  *  * 
Keenness  of  insight  keeps  pace  with 
keenness  of  feeling ;  his  light  is  not 
more  pervading  than  his  warmth.^* 
Of  your  exquisite  songs  he  says, 
"They  do  not  affect  to  be  set  to 
music,  but  they  actually  and  in 
themselves  are  music."  And  when 
he  considers  some  of  the  discords 
in  the  "grand,  sweet  song  of  your 
life"  he  says :  "And  yet  what  har- 
mony was  in  him,  what  music  even 
in  his  discords!  How  the  wild 
tones  had  a  charm  for  the  simplest 
and  the  wisest ;  and  all  men  felt  and 
knew  that  here  also  was  one  of  the 
gifted." 

One  could  fill  a  volume  with  the 
wann  praises  that  your  own  coun- 


trymeA  have  given  you ;  for  though 
more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  those  large  dark  eyes 
of  yours  literally  glowing  when  you 
spoke  with  feeling  or  interest,  have 
closed  upon  the  "banks  and  braes  o' 
bonnie  Doon,"  a  century  and  more 
since,  after  the  "a  fond  kiss,"-  the 
throbbing  heart  cried 

"Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  —  or  never  parted, 
We    had    ne'er    been    broken- 
hearted" 

still  in  every  place  where  Scotia's 
sons  are  found,  the  Bums  Festival 
is  annually  kept,  and  tributes  of 
song  and  love  are  paid  to  the  sweet- 
est of  all  singers,  the  most  ardent 
of  all  lovers. 

In  the  minds  of  many  you  have 
been  associated  with  the  sweet  sin- 
ger of  Israel.  "When  John  Stuart 
Blackie  was  dying  he  asked  his  ser- 
vant to  sing  his  favorite  psalm,  and 
said  *The  Psalms  of  David  and  the 
songs  of  Burns;  but  mind,  the 
psalmist  first/ "  And  Andrew 
Lang  has  written  "No  poet  since 
the. Psalmist  of  Israel  ever  gave  the 
world  more  assurance  of  a  man." 

But  I  am  an  American  and  I 
mnst  ctiU  for  you  a  few  of  the  im- 
mortelles that  my  own  countrymen 
have  placed  in  the  temple  of  song 
in  loving  remembrance  of  you. 
Our  gentle  Longfellow  wrote: 

"Now  he  haunts  his  native  land 
As  an  immortal  youth ;  his  hand 
Guides  every  plough; 
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He  sits  beside  each  ingle-nook, 
His  voice  is  in  each  rushing  brook, 
Each  rustling  bough." 

And  the  genial  "Autocrat  of 
Wit's  Own  Breakfast  Table"  says, 

*'I  fling  my  pebble  on  the  cairn 
Of  him,  though  dead,  undying  I 

Sweet  Nature's  nursling,  bonniest 
bairn. 
Beneath  her  daisies  lying. 

"We  love  him,  praise  him,  just  for 
this  : 
In  every  form  and  feature, 
Through  wealth  and  want,  through 
woe  and  bliss. 
He  saw  his  fellow-creature." 

While  the  good  Quaker  poet,  — 
pure  and  noble,  —  who  would  not 
think  of  "Addressing  the  Deil"  or 
getting  into  the  condition  which 
piade  possible  the  inimitable  "Tam 
O'Shanter",  in  his  sweetest  spirit  of 
charity  \Mrote: 

"With    clearer    eyes    I    saw    the 
worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly : 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

"Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth  in  vain  bewailing; 

Sweet  Soul  of  Song!    I  own  my 
debt 
Uncancelled  by  his  failings. 


n 


But  think,  while  falls  that  shade 

between 
The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 
Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 


"But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 
To  Nature's  bosom  nearer? 

Who  sweetened   toil  like  him,   or 
paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer? 

"Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how 
strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes  f 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes. 

"Give   lettered   pomp   to   teeth   of 
Time, 

So  'Bonnie  Doon'  but  tarry ; 
Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme, 

But  spare  his  Highland  Mary.* 


w 


O  Robert  Bums,  for  all  who  have 
loved,  for  all  who  have  suffered, 
for  all  who  have  sinned,  —  and  who 
has  not?  —  you  have  expressed  in 
your  songs  the  passion,  the  courage 
to  endure,  the  sorrow  and  regret 
that  they  have  felt;  and  they  are 
happy  that  you  are  now  where  the 
heart  throb  has  lost  all  pain,  where 
all  tears  have  been  wiped  away, 
and  where  the  scarlet  is  white  as 
snow. 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


WHY  MODERN  GUNS  ARE  MADE  SO 

LONG. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

All  the  contrivances  by  which  na- 
ture is  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  man  are  based  upon  some  simple 
principle  of  Physics. 

The  property  of  matter  with 
which  we  have  most  frequently  to 
deal  is  INERTIA;  and  when  we 
once  understand  this  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  understand  the  subject  be- 
fore us  in  this  article. 

Some  guns  are  fifty  feet  or  more 
in  length  and  it  has  been  wrongly 
assumed  by  some  that  the  object  of 
this  was  to  start  the  projectile 
straight  toward  its  mark.  The  real 
object  is  to  give  the  desired  veloc- 
ity without  bursting  the  gun. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  meaning  of 
the  word  inertia. 

This  takes  us  back  to  that  old  law 
of  motion  formulated  by  Newton : 
A  body  at  rest  remains  at  rest  for- 
ever and  a  body  in  motion  moves 
on  in  a  straight  line  forever  unless 
some  outside  force  interferes. 

Matter  is  never  capricious  but  al- 
ways conservative.  It  likes  to  do 
best  what  it  is  doing,  and  we  often 
suffer  severely  when  we  interfere 
too  vigorously  with  its  predisposed 
intentions. 

Man  may  boast  of  the  mastery  of 
mind    over    matter     but     matter 


"laughs  in  its  sleeve"  for  it  is  hav- 
ing its  way  all  the  time  and  man 
only  finds  out  what  its  way  is, 
adapts  himself  to  its  conditions,  and 
calls  it  victory. 

Through  many  hard  knocks  of 
experience  man  has  been  learning 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  principles  of 
inertia.  A  locomotive  attempts  to 
move  a  heavy  train,  it  does  not  start 
with  a  bound,  but  after  some  vigor- 
ous puffing  and  slipping  of  wheels 
the  train  is  coaxed  to  quit  remain- 
ing at  rest.  It  moves  faster  and 
faster  in  proportion  to  the  time  and 
intensity  of  the  force  which  acts 
upon  it  till  it  is  going  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  but  soon  the 
engineer  wishes  to  bring  the  train 
to  a  standstill,  he  applies  the  brakes 
and  now  coaxes  it  to  quit  moving 
in  a  straight  line. 

The  ball  catcher  has  learned  to 
draw  his  hands  back  in  the  act  of 
catching  a  swiftly  moving  ball. 

The  ball  thrower  might  strike  the 
ball  at  rest  with  his  fist  but  he 
would  not  send  it  very  far  and 
would  suffer  with  a  wounded  hand^ 
but  he  takes  the  ball  in  hand  and 
draws  them  back  together,  gives 
the  ball  an  accelerated  motion  to 
the  limits  of  his  forward  reach  and 
suceeds  in  throwing  it  several  hun- 
dred feet. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  it  is 
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not  the  fall  that  hurts,  but  the  sud- 
den stopping,  and  if  we  will  stop 
to  think  we  will  conclude  that  about 
nine  out  of  every  ten  accidents  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  are  due  to  this  law 
of  inertia,  and  if  we  would  mention 
all  the  different  machines  in  which 
this  property  of  inertia  is  recog- 
nized in  their  construction  we  would 
fill  every  column  in  this  magazine. 
The  teacher  does  not  need  any  new 
apparatus  to  explain  these  things 
to  his  pupils.  Those  illustrations 
are  best  where  the  pupil  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  principle  he  is 
trying  to  understand,  but  in  this 
case  he  need  only  have  many  of  his 
daily  acts  pointed  out  and  he  will 
then  do  for  a  reason  what  he  be- 
fore did  as  a  matter  of  experience. 

Now,  if  one  of  the  large  guns 
were  loaded  with  powder  as  fine  as 
that  used  in  a  shot-gun  the  powder 
would  be  so  rapidly  converted  into 
gas  that  it  would  be  easier  to  burst 
the  gun  than  to  drive  out  the  pro- 
jectile with  the  velocity  it  would 
need  to  take  on  to  get  avvav  from 
the  enormous  pressure.  So  that  the 
problem  is  to  make  a  powdor  that 
will  burn  slowly  and  contniue  its 
pressure  against  the  proi<M'^ile  until 
it  Ins  acquired  the  desirivl  .•  'locity, 
ii'<t  as  the  pressure  of  r>'> »  pound 
niMv  move  a  mass  of  orr  ♦  )n,  and 
if  this  small  pressure  is  -'^'itinued 
the  ton  may  be  given  anv  velocity 
you  wish. 

How  then  can  we  fix  it  so  that  ' 
the  powder  will  not  push  tc:)  hard 


btit  will  keep  on  pushing  for  some 
time? 

In  the  first  place,  to  prevent  too 
rapid  combustion,  the  grains  are 
made  larger ;  just  as  when  you  wish 
your  stove  to  burn  fuel  slowly  you 
put  in  large  chunks,  and  to  hasten 
it  you  make  the  fuel  finer.  A  great 
deal  of  labor  and  money  has  been 
expended  in  trying  to  find  the 
proper  sized  grain  of  powder  for 
both  economy  and  safety  in  firing. 
The  powder  should  all  be  consumed 
by  the  time  the  ball  reaches  the 
muzzle  of  the  cannon  and  not  be- 
fore. To  accomplish  this  some  of 
the  grains  for  our  long  cannon  are 
made  as  large  as  two  inch  cubes. 

When  such  a  large  grain  bums 
a  much  smaller  surface  is  exposed 
than  when  it  is  broken  up  into  small 
grains  but  as  it  burns  the  cube  has 
less  and  less  surface  and  conse- 
quently less  gas  is  given  off;  to 
correct  this  the  grains  have 
holes  bored  through  them  and 
as  the  burning  in  these  holes 
continues  their  surface  becomes 
larger  thus  equalizing  the  decrease 
of  surface  on  the  outside.  The 
heavy  projectile  is  thus  given  an 
opportunity  to  start  and  when  once 
on  its  way  is  pushed  with  the  same 
force  to  the  end  of  the  cannon. 

The  action  of  the  ball  under  these 
conditions  has  been  carefully  deter- 
mined. One  way  is  to  arrange  with- 
in the  cannon  a  number  of  tele- 
graph stations  as  it  were,  say  one 
foot  apart,  with  wires  leading  from 
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these  points  to  proper  mdicating 
mechanism.  When  the  ball  is  pro- 
jected it  will  close  the  electric  cir- 
cuit as  it  passes  these  points.  The 
indicator  will  show  that  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  sta- 
tions is  longest  and  that  this  time 
interval  grows  shorter  as  the  ball 
approaches  the  muzzle,  proving  that 
the  ball  moves  with  a  uniformlv  ac- 
celerated  motion  to  the  end  of  the 
cannon  where  its  motion  is  greatest. 

It  IS  plain  then  that  the  object  in 
making  guns  so  long  is  that  the 
force  from  the  powder  which  must 
be  tempered  to  the  strength  of  the 
cannon  may  act  for  a  longer  time 
upon  the  ball. 

On  such  principles  depends  the 
construction  of  modem  guns  and  is 
made  possible  their  wonderful 
range  and  ability  to  strike  their 
powerful  blows.  In  a  trial  shot  with 
an  1813  pound  Holtzer  projectile, 
fired  from  a  i  to  ton  gun  a  16  inch 
hole  was  bored  through  20  inches 
of  compound  steel  and  iron  plate,  8 
inches  of  iron,  20  feet  of  oak,  5 
feet  of  granite,  1 1  feet  of  concrete, 
and  finally  buried  itself  in  a  6  foot 
wall  of  brick  masonry.  The  new 
16  inch  gun  which  is  now  nearing 
completion  is  nearly  50  feet  in 
length  and  weighs  140  tons.  The 
powder  charge  is  over  18  inches  in 
diameter  and  9  feet  long.  The  shell 
weighs  2370  pounds  and  the  pow- 
der charge  1060  pounds.  The  ve- 
locity at  the  muzzle  will  be  2000 
feet  per  second  and  the  energy  will 
be  great  enough  to  lift  64,084  tons 


one  foot  from  the  ground.  Similar 
principles  are  adopted  in  projecting 
guncotton  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  The  tubes  on  the  Vesuvius  are 
about  55  feet  long. 

It  is  also  plain  that  nitroglycerin 
is  worse  than  useless  as  a  means  of 
projecting  missiles  from  a  cannon. 

We  cannot  foresee  the  end  in  the 
perfection  of  these  engines  of  death 
and  destruction,  but  many  believe 
that  every  step  in  that  direction  is  a 
step  toward  the  time  when  wars 
shall  cease  and  there  will  be  "good 
will  toward  men." 


GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.  a. 

By  P.  B.  Pearson. 

After  the  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Monthly  for  April  was  in 
print  and  the  very  suggestive  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  had  been  read, 
it  seemed  wise  to  follow  up  the 
matter  with  personal  letters  to 
superintendents  and  teachers 
throughout  the  state  in  order  to 
enlist  their  immediate  cooperation ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  work  was  be- 
gun, >ut  after  writing  about  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  four  hundred 
that  were  contemplated  the  work 
was  suddenly  interrupted.  Thus 
much  to  explain  this  "rushing  in- 
to print"  again  so  soon.  Before 
the  last  of  the  letters  had  been  mail- 
ed, replies  to  the  earlier  ones  began 
coming  in,  and  these  replies  have 
served  to  crystallize  the  original 
plan  somewhat,  and  to  give  it  a 
greater     degree     of     definiteness. 
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Many  of  the  replies  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  zeal  of  our  Ohio 
teachers,  "in  every  good  word  and 
work" — ^to  all  that  makes  for  the 
advancement  of  their  pupils.  The 
letters  referred  to  contained  a 
request  for  essays  from  pupils  on 
the  distinctive  geographical  fea- 
tures of  their  respective  localities, 
mere  mature  deliberation  having 
persuaded  me  that  letters  and  es- 
says thus  collected  by  one  person 
could  be  made  to  serve  a  broader 
and  more  definite  purpose  than  the 
original  plan  contemplated.  This 
conclusion  has  been  ratified  by 
many  of  the  letters  and  the  main 
design  of  this  article  is  to  make  a 
general  request  of  teachers  in  the 
state  for  communications  of  the 
character  indicated  from  a  few  of 
their  pupils,  hoping  that  it  may 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  personal 
letters.  In  almost  every  commu- 
nity there  is  some  salient  feature  of 
geography,  geology,  history,  bo- 
tany, some  legend  landmark, 
stream,  hill,  tree,  stone,  monument, 
or  peculiar  formation  that  would 
interest  people  in  other  communi- 
ties. Some  suggestions  in  this  line 
were  made  in  the  previous  article, 
and  more  might  here  be  made  were 
it  deemed  necessary.  Many  of 
these  facts  would  elude  the  writer 
of  formal  history  and  geography, 
but  once  set  the  young  people  to 
work  under  proper  direction,  and 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Ohio  will  be 
largely  increased.     We  shall  all  be 


glad  to  learn  the  pedigree  of  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  famous 
"Charter  Oak"  which  stands  in  the 
school-ground  at  London;  or  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Clay  at  Lebanon;  or  read  an 
interview  with  the  elderly  citizen 
of  Mechanicsburg  who  had  a  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  eccentric  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed";  or  have  a  description  of 
the  cave  in  Logan  County  near 
West  Mansfield.  Upon  such  de- 
finite topics  as  these,  pupils  can 
write  most  interesting  letters,  espe- 
cially if  they  know  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  given  is  to  be  used  for  the 
educational  advantage  of  the  entire 
state.  The  letters  themselves  will 
form  a  delightful  symposium  and 
the  reflex  benefit  accruing  to  the 
pupils  will  be  worth  the  time  and 
labor.  Let  me  renew  the  request, 
then,  for  letters  from  pupils  on 
these  salient  features,  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  used  in 
a  proper  way  to  further  the  cause 
of  education,  and  incite  to  a  boader 
knowledge  of  details  of  our  geogra- 
phy and  history. 

The  work  is  already  in  progress 
in  many  places,  and  gives  rich  pro- 
mise of  large  results.  Here  is  an 
ideal  list  of  topics  which  Supt.  T. 
W.  Shimp  of  Upper  Sandusky  has 
assigned  to  pupils  of  his  schools: 

T.  Present  condition  of  Col. 
Crawford's  grave. 

2.  The  Big  Sycamore  Tree. 

3.  Interviews  with  Indians. 
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4.  Noted  Indian  Braves. 

5.  Wyandot    Mission    Church. 

6.  Why  there  are  so  many  large 
farms  in  Wyandot  County. 

7.  Indian  Relics  and  Legends. 

8.  Experiences  of  some  Immi- 
grants. 

9.  Indian  Jail  and  the  Last  In- 
dian execution. 

10.  Charles  Dickens  at  Upper 
Sandusky. 

Principal  J.  A.  Culler  of  the 
Kenton  High  School  says  "I  have 
given  to  Henry  Blum  the  subject 
The  Marsh — ^the  Source  of  the 
Scioto'  and  to  Millar  Robison  *Ft. 
McArthur' — where  Hull  encamped 
on  his  way  to  the  lake  and  where 
is  a  small  cemetery  of  their  dead 
whose  graves  are  decorated  each 
year  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Our  city  also 
has  the  distinction  of  having  a 
house  so  situated  that  the  rain 
which  falls  on  its  north  roof  finds 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  which 
falls  on  the  south  side  flows  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico."  (Such  a  con- 
crete illustration  is  invaluable  in 
teaching  the  subject  of  water- 
shed.) 

In  Toledo  J.  W.  Knott  has  a 
class  of  eighty-six  seniors  who  are 
reviewing  Geography  and  no  soon- 
er had  he  read  the  article  of  last 
month  and  the  personal  letter  than 
volunteers  were  ready  to  explore 
and  write  up  the  features  of  the 
Maumee  Valley.  Supt.  Boyd  of 
Painesville  is  directing  the  atten- 


tion of  his  pupils  to  physical  fea- 
tures along  the  lake ;  Supt.  Simkins 
of  St,  Marys  will  send  in  contribu- 
tions on  "forts  and  fights**;    Dr. 
Hartzler  of  Newark  has  started  on 
"Zane'sTrace"  at  a  merry  gait,  and 
we  may  safely  entrust  that  subject 
to  such  hands;  Supt.  Williams  of 
Marietta  and  the  other  Williams  of 
Sandusky  both  take  up  the  work  in 
a  Jiiost  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive way;  Dr.  Chaney  of  Chillico- 
the  and  Supt.  McVay  of  Washing- 
ton C.   H.  write  encouraging  let- 
ters  characteristic  of  both;   Supt. 
Parker  of  Elyria  and  Supt.  Mertz 
of  Steubenville  promise  contribu- 
tions ;  Supt.  Keyser  of  London  will 
send  a  large  budget  soon,  and  Supt. 
Britton   of   De   Graff   turns   aside 
from  active  preparation  for  his  an- 
nual educational  exhibit  to  give  as- 
surance of  hearty  cooperation.    He 
is  having  constructed  a  relief  map 
of  Ohio,  as  a  feature  of  this  exhibit, 
on  which  he  will  indicate  many  sa- 
lient points  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
a  description  of  this  map.      Supt. 
Van  Cleve  of  Barnesville  and  Supt. 
Edwards   of   the    Xenia    "Home" 
report  that  the  work  is  about  to  be 
set  going,  and  D.  W.  Matlack  of 
Steubenville  carries  off  the  palm  for 
the  first  installment  of  letters. 

Thus  the  work  has  begun  most 
auspiciously,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  beginning  argues  well  for  the 
ultimate  sucess  of  the  plan. 
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Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. Madison,  Wis. 

Next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  June  2(>-a2, 
1899.  Address  all  communications 
regarding  it  to  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins, 
Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


State  Association,   Put-in-Bay, 
June  27-29,  1899. 


N.    E.   A.,   Los   Angeles,    Cal., 
July  II- 14,  1899. 


It  is  related  that  when  Gladstone 
was  asked  the  secret  of  his  vigor- 
ous health,  he  replied: 

"There  was  once  a  road  leadings 
out  of  London  on  which  more 
horses  had  died  than  on  any  other, 
and  an  inquiry  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  was  perfectly  level.  Conse- 
quently, the  animals  traveling  over 
it   used  only  one  set  of  muscles. 
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Continual  employment  of  the  same 
physical  power  on  the  same  lines 
results  in  physical  exhaustion." 

The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  the  mental. power  as  well  as  the 
physical,  and  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  by  teachers,  not  only 
in  their  work  with  the  children,  but 
also  in  their  own  work  as  students. 


State  Secretary  Bums  has  is- 
sued a  circular  calling  attention  to 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C 
to  be  held  at  the  Chittenden,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  12  and  13.  A  large  amount  of 
very  important  business  is  to  be 
transacted,  and  a  course  of  study 
adopted  for  the  coming  year.  Per- 
sons who  have  never  served  on  the 
Board  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  all 
through  the  year  to  prepare  the 
members  for  intelligent  action  in 
the  selection  of  books.  We  con- 
gratulate the  board  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  for  their 
earnest  work  in  the  past,  and  as- 
sure them  of  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  future.  Their  reward  for  all 
this  labor  is  found  in  the  great  good 
which  the  reading  circle  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
confidence  which  the  teachers  have 
in  their  honesty  of  purpose  to  select 
the  best  books  with  only  one  object 
in  vieiv  —  the  good  of  the  teachers. 
While  other  states  are  quarrelling 
over  the  management  of  their  read- 
ing circles,  and  severely  criticising 


those  who  have  charge  of  them,. 
Ohio  goes  on  each  year  with  re- 
newed interest  in  the  work,  and 
perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  and  gratifica- 
tion to  all  concerned. 


The  announcement  of  Supt.  John 
E.  Morris  relative  to  the  next  State 
Association  has  the  right  ring.  The 
executive  committee  has  an  excel- 
lent program  in  preparation,  and 
with  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  as  president 
we  are  certain  to  have  an  enthusi- 
astic meeting.  Teachers  who  are 
hoping  for  promotion  in  their  work, 
and  for  that  professional  recogni- 
tion which  is  such  a  powerful  aid 
in  securing  such  promotion,  can 
not  afford  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  State  Association.  It  wilt 
cost  something  in  money  and  sacri- 
fice to  attend,  but  the  cost  will  be  a 
paying  investment.  The  younger 
teachers  and  superintendents  always 
receive  a  most  cordial  welcome  f ron> 
the  "Old  Guard",  and  the  editor 
speaks  from  personal  experience 
when  he  says  that  it  pays  to  attend 
the  state  meeting. 


We  are  glad  to  note  so  many  re- 
elections  of  superintendents  so  early 
in  the  season,  and,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, for  a  term  of  years.  Up  to- 
the  present  time  we  have  heard  of 
no  breach  of  professional  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  any  one  in  trying  to 
secure  a  position  justly  belonging  to* 
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another.  The  professional  spirit 
•existing  among  Ohio  teachers  is  of 
a  high  order,  and  each  year  finds  it 
more  difficult  for  any  one  devoid  of 
professional  honor  to  secure  any 
support. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  a  me- 
morial paper  on  Supt.  L.  W.  Day 
by  Edward  L.  Harris-  who  was  so 
closely  associated  with  him  for 
many  years,  and  who  knew  him  so 
intimately.  Every  one  who  was 
close  enough  to  Supt.  Day  to  know 
his  real  worth  as  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  a  consecrated  teacher 
will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Harris  for 
what  he  has  written.  We  shall  al- 
ways remember  with  gratitude  the 
Tcindness  of  Supt.  Day  manifested 
to  us  in  so  many  ways.  He  lived  a 
clean,  pure,  unselfish  life,  and  will 
be  remembered  by  thousands  whom 
he  has  helped  to  better  things. 
About  the  time  he  was  called  to  his 
reward,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  the  Cleveland  schools,  was 
claimed  by  death  which  came  to 
him  near  San  Francisco.  Separated 
by  a  long  distance  in  this  world, 
who  can  doubt  that  they  are  united 
in  the  better  world  bevond?  We 
ivere  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Rickoff,  having  met  him  but 
two  or  three  times,  but  even  this 
•slight  acquaintance  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  clear 
head  and  warm  heart — a  great  per- 
sonality whose  influence  for  good 
"will  live  on.    To  the  older  teachers 


and  superintendents  in  Ohio,  and 
in  fact  in  the  country  at  large,  he 
was  known  as  a  true  friend  with 
broad  sympathies  which  endeared 
him  to  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  intimately  He 
made  himself  a  part  of  the  schools 
which  he  supervised,  and  much  of 
the  reputation  Which  Cleveland  has 
won  for  excellence  in  her  public 
school  system  is  due  to  his  clear 
brain,  and  fidelity  to  principle  and 
duty.      

N.  E.  A.  LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Of- 
ficial Bulletin,  No.  2,  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  specially  prepared  for  the  Edu- 
cational Press,  reaches  us.  It  is 
filled  with  information  in  detail  rel- 
ative to  the  Los  Angeles  meeting, 
July  11-14.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
the  publication  of  the  complete  Bul- 
letin, but  special  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  important  features 
taken  from  it: 

The  Executive  Committee  desire 
to  announce  the  following  as  the 
railroad  basing  rates  and  ticket  con- 
ditions for  the  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing, July  11-14,  1899,  as  established 
by  the  terminal  lines,  viz. :  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way System  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company. 

BASING     RATES    AND    TICKET    CON- 
DITIONS. 

Rate.  —  One  first  class  limited 
fare,  plus  two  dollars  membership 
fee,  for  the  round  trip  with  privi- 
lege of  diverse  routes  going  and  re- 
turning via  any  direct  line.  This 
will  be  $52.00  from  the  Missouri 
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river;  $59.50  from  St.  Louis; 
$59.90  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneap- 
olis and  $64.50  from  Chicago. 

Routes.  —  Additional  charge  will 
be  made  for  return  via  Shasta 
Route  and  Portland,  Ore.,  of  $12.50 
for  those  who  reach  Los  Angeles 
via  El  Paso  or  Deming  or  Barstow 
i.  e.  via  Santa  Fe  or  Southern  Pa- 
cific (Sunset)  Routes;  and  $17.50 
for  those  reaching  Los  Angeles  via 
Ogden.  This  additional  charge 
will  return  passengers  to  Houston, 
Texas,  through  Ogden,  Texline 
and  Fort  Worth,  or  through  Ogden, 
Purcell  and  Fort  Worth;  to  Kan- 
sas City  or  Omaha  through  Ogden 
or  any  direct  line ;  and  to  St.  Paul 
via  Northern  Pacific,  Great  North- 
ern or  Canadian  Pacific.  Return 
tickets  to  or  through  Chicago  will 
be  honored  from  St.  Paul  as  if  re- 
turn was  made  via  the  Missouri 
river. 

Dates  of  Sale.  —  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  June  25  to  July  8,  inclusive. 

Going  Limit.  —  Passengers  must 
reach  Los  Angeles  not  later  than 
July  II. 

Return  Limit.  —  The  limit  of  the 
ticket  for  return  is  Sept.  4,  1899. 

Stop-Over  Privileges.  —  Stop, 
overs  will  be  allowed  going  within 
the  transit  limit  of  July  11,  and  re- 
turning, within  the  final  limit,  Sep- 
ember  4,  at  any  and  all  points  west 
of  and  including  El  Paso,  Trinidad, 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver 
and  corresponding  points  on  north- 
ern trans-continental  lines. 

Side  Trip.  —  A  side  trip  to  San 
Diego  may  be  included  in  connec- 
tion with  all  routes  to  Los  Angeles 
for  an  additional  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars. 

The  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, including  lines  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  between  Chicago,  Pe- 


oria and  St.  Louis  on  the  west  and 
Wheeling,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo 
on  the  east,  have  voted  to  grant  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  two  dol- 
lars to  be  added  to  whatever  basing 
rates  have  been  granted  or  shall  be 
granted  by  their  western  connec- 
tions. 

The  question  of  concurrent  action 
is  pending  in  the  Southeastern,  the 
Trunk  Line  and  the  New  England 
Passenger  Associations  with  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  favorable  is- 
sue at  an  early  date. 

No  deposit  of  tickets  will  be  re- 
quired at  any  stage  of  the  journey. 

The  Committee  believe,  consider- 
ing the  extent  and  scenic  character 
of  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
trip,  the  liberal  ticket  conditions  and 
stop-over  privileges  en  route  and  in 
California,  and  the  extended  Hmit 
for  return,  that  the  rate  secured  is 
the  most  favorable  ever  granted  to 
any  trans-continental  convention  or 
to  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation for  any  meeting. 

In  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  the  "Preliminary  Circular" 
issued  by  State  Director  and  Man- 
ager C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua,  Ohio, 
copies  of  which  can  no  doubt  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  him  or  any 
member  of  the  committee.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  publish  this  cir- 
cular in  full. 

The  indications  at  present  are 
that  a  number  of  parties  will  be  or- 
ganized in  different  sections  of  the 
state,  and  that  different  routes  will 
be  taken,  the  selection  depending 
partly  upon  the  time  that  can  be  de- 
voted to  the  trip.  Having  visited 
California  in  1888,  we  feel  it  advis- 
able to  suggest  that  all  persons  who 
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have  time  enough  to  take  the  trip 
should  so  arrange  a  route  as  to 
visit  Denver,  Pike's  Peak  and  vi- 
cinity, Salt  Lake  City,  and  other 
places  of  interest  going,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, return  so  as  to  make  the  tour 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  We  regret 
that  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
will  prevent  a  visit  to  the  Park  on 
our  return  trip,  but  we  hope  for  bet- 
ter things  for  our  friends.  The  or- 
ganization of  parties  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  to  go  via  routes 
acceptable  to  them,  is  in  exact  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  and  directions 
of  the  officers  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the 
rules  of  this  organization  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  selection  of  "Of- 
ficial Routes",  as  indicated  by  a  spe- 
cial circular  issued  some  time  since 
by  Secretary  Shepard,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  Monthly.  The 
more  friendly  competition  we  have 
in  the  organization  of  parties,  the 
better  will  be  the  feeling,  and  the 
larger  the  attendance.  We  may  be 
able  in  the  June  Monthly  to  out- 
line the  plans  of  different  parties 
more  definitely. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

The  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee will  have  its  headquarters  at  the 
Hotel  Westminster,  and  here  also 
will  be  located  the  headquarters  of 
the  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Minnesota  and  other 
state  delegations. 

Large  and  commodious  apart- 
ments will  be  provided  for  the  Bus- 
iness Headquarters,  Post-Office  and 
Bureau  of  Information. 


Hotels.  —  Among  the  leading  ho- 
tels of  the  city  are  the  following : 

The  Westminster,  Headquarters, 
275  rooms,  European  plan,  $1.00  to 
$4.00  per  day;  American  plan, 
$2.50  to  $6.00;  parlors,  $3.00  to 
$10.00. 

Van  Nuys  and  Annex,  with  com- 
bined capacity  of  300  rooms,  prices 
for  rooms  range  from  $1.00  to 
$8.00  per  day;  parlors  $6.00  to 
$10.00  per  day;  American  plan, 
$2.50  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Hotel  Rosslyn,  140  rooms,  per 
day  $1.00  and  up;  American  plan, 
$2.00  per  day  and  up ;  parlors,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  per  day  and  up. 

Hollenbeck,  220  rooms,  per  day 
$T.ooandup;  American  plan  $2.50 
and  up. 

Nadeau,  200  rooms,  day  rate 
$1.00  apd  up;  American  plan  $2.50 
and  up. 

Natick  House,  150  rooms; 
American  plan  $1.25  to  $2.00. 

Vincent,  50  rooms;  European 
plan  by  day  75  cents  and  up. 

California,  40  rooms,  by  day  50 
cents  to  $1.00;  American  plan  $2.00 
per  day. 

Abbotsford  Inn,  100  rooms; 
American  plan  $1.50  and  up. 

Brunswick,  40  rooms,  by  day  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Melrose,  50  rooms,  by  day  75 
cents  to  $2.00. 

Lincoln,  60  rooms;  American 
plan  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned, 
there  are  20  or  30  first-class  family 
hotels,  with  rates  ranging  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00  per  week,  and  be- 
tween 150  and  200  first-class  room- 
ing houses.  The  prices  at  the  latter 
are  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  day 
with  reductions  by  week  or  month. 
The  European  plan  is  preferred  on 
the  Pacific  coast.    This  enables  the 
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visitor  to  get  meals  independent  of 
lodging. 

Restaurants  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  where  meals  are  served 
from  IS  cents  to  $i.oo  each.  Fresh 
sea  fish  and  game  can  always  be  had 
at  all  places  where  meals  are 
served. 

The  Hotel  Westminster,  Head- 
quarters, has  reserved  a  series  of 
tie  best  rooms  and  suites  on  the 
second  floor  (Nos.  27-62  inclusive) 
as  parlors  for  state  headquarters. 
These  rooms  are  offered  at  rates 
ranging  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per 
day.  The  rooms  may  be  occupied 
for  sleeping  without  extra  charge 
except  payment  of  $2.50  per  day 
for  table  board  for  each  person. 
These  rates  are  unusually  low,  con- 
sidering the  accommodations,  and 
should  lead  to  the  establishing  of 
headquarters  by  a  large  number  of 
the  states.  Immediate  application 
should  be  made. 

Other  hotels  near  the  Westmin- 
ster offer  rooms  for  headquarters 
at  rates  varying  from  $3.00  to 
$10.00  per  day. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  glad  to 
state  that  arrangements  are  about 
completed  for  "Ohio  Headquarters" 
in  one  of  the  leading  hotels  to  be 
furnished  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
These  headquarters  will  be  opened 
up  Monday,  July  10,  and  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  *' Buck- 
eyes" and  their  friends  to  make 
themselves  at  home  there  during  the 
meeting. 

President  E.  O.  Lvte,  and  Secre- 
tary  Shepard  are  working  hard  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  large  pro- 


gram, the  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  which  makes  certain  that 
the  meeting  will  be  a  success.  The 
people  of  Los  Angeles  and  Califor- 
nia are  giving  their  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  local  management, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  satis- 
factory entertainment  of  all  who  at- 
tend are  being  rapidly  completed. 
In  1888,  in  California  alone,  4,287 
members  joined  the  association,  and 
this  year  a  membership  of  5,000 
has  been  pledged.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  Ohio  will  be  well  repre- 
sented.   

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Association  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay 
Island,  June  27,  28,  and  29.  The 
various  executive  committees  have 
tried  to  get  a  good  program  for 
the  occasion  and  they  think  they 
have  succeeded.  Nearly  all  the  sec- 
tions are  represented  on  the  gen- 
eral program,  and  there  will  be  no 
section  meetings  while  it  is  in  prog- 
ress, that  is,  between  the  hours  of 
9  .-30  and  1 1 130  a.  m.  and  1 130  and 
3  :30  p.  m.  The  papers  and  discus- 
sions promise  to  be  short  and  to  the 
point,  and  President  E.  H.  Cox  says, 
"Woe  be  to  the  fuan  tbit  attempts 
to  run  over  time."  W"  -n  asked 
about  a  woman  that  aTuiupted  it, 
he  said  he  hadn't  bac'vl).>nc  enough 
to  stop  a  woman  in  her  speech. 

There  will  be  evening  meetings. 
The  superintendents  will  have  a 
round  table  Tuesday  evening.  The 
Committees  on  Necrology  and  Con- 
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dition  of  Education  will  report 
Wednesday  evening,  and  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows  will  give  the  An- 
nual Address  Thursday  evening. 

The  railroads  and  lake  steamers 
will  give  as  good  rates  and  as  many 
accomodations  as  usual.  Hotel 
Victory  is  in  fine  shape  and  will 
duplicate  the  fine  service  of  last 
year.  Let  me  quote  a  part  of  the 
contract  made  last  December  by  and 
between  Hotel  Victory  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Article  2.  The  said  T.  W.  Mc- 
Cleary  agrees  to  entertain  the  mem- 
bers of  the  O.  S.  T.  A.  at  Hotel  Vic- 
tory on  the  above  dates  (June  27, 
28,  and  29),  and  on  one  day  pre- 
ceding or  following  the  same,  at  the 
following  rates :  — 

Two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  day,  two 
persons  to  occupy  one  bed;  two* 
and  one-half  dollars  ($2.50)  per 
day,  one  person  in  a  bed ;  three  dol- 
lars ($5.00)  per  day,  with  one  per- 
son in  bed  with  room  and  bath; 
two  and  one-half  dollars  ($2.50) 
per  day,  two  persons  in  bed  with 
room  and  bath. 

The  above  rates  are  to  be  granted 
only  to  those  persons  holding  mem- 
bership tickets  for  the  session  of 
1899,  who  remain  at  least  two  days. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  up 
the  past  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
music.  Gantvoort's  Goslings  will 
certainly  be  on  hand.  There  will 
be  solos  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Glover  of 
Akron,  Mr.  A.  F.  Ma3mard  of 
Xenia,  Miss  Laura  Minten  of  Cir- 
cleville,  and  perhaps  others. 


The  business  meetings  may  de- 
velop some  lively  discussions  and 
some  vigorous  voting.  The  last 
Association  made  a  step  toward 
consolidation,  and  as  a  result  the 
program  represents  nearly  all  sec- 
tions. Whether  it  shall  take  a  fur- 
ther step  in  consolidation  or  recede 
a  little,  remains  to  be  seen.  Very 
likely  the  Normal  School  question 
will  come  up  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  School  Commissioner  will  ad- 
vocate a  State  Teachers'  Institute 
and  will  give  us  something  good. 

Let  every  teacher  "think  on  these 
things"  and  come  prepared  to  vote 
intelligently  and  to  give  a  reason 
therefor. 

The  State  Association  is  never 
very  largely  attended,  when  the 
thousands  of  teachers  in  the  state 
are  taken  into  account,  but  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  it  always  works 
for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  teach- 
ers. Hence  every  teacher  in  the 
State  should  try  to  attend,  and  if 
not  able  to  do  so,  should  give  it 
hearty  support  and  encouragement. 
The  programs  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution,  and  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  executive  committee  to  reach 
every  postoffice  in  the  State.  If 
anybody  is  missed,  a  postal  card 
with  name  and  address  sent  to  the 
undersigned  will  bring  a  program 
by  the  next  mail.  The  program  will 
be  published  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Monthly. 

John  E.  Morris, 

Sec'y  Exec.  Com. 

Alliance,  O. 
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U  W.  DAY. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  L.  W.  Day 
was  brought  back  to  his  friends,  in 
Cleveland,  on  Wednesday,  March 
15,  and  by  loving  hands  placed  at 
rest  in  the  beautiful  Riverside  Cem- 
etery. 

Superintendent  Day  of  Canton 
was  bom  in  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
November  24,  1839.  At  the  usual 
age  he  entered  the  district  school 
and  had  the  advantages  that  the 
average  country  schools  furnished 
at  that  time.  He  was  not  very 
strong,  physically,  but  his  daily 
tramp  of  two  miles  and  back 
through  the  woods  to  the  "little  old 
school  house"  served  perhaps  to 
give  him  a  better  constitution,  while 
it  in  no  degree  tended  to  make  him 
less  strong,  mentally.  He  early 
showed  that  ability  to  conquer  his 
tasks  and  to  master  the  details  given 
him,  that  characterized  his  after 
life.  Thus,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
Secondary  School. 

With  the  determination  of  ob- 
taining an  education,  though  he 
must  work  for  it,  he  left  home  and 
entered  the  Galion  High  School. 
His  work  here,  as  a  student,  was 
just  such  as  his  friends  would  have 
expected  from  him.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  completed  his  work, 
and  began  teaching  in  Monroe 
County,  this  state.  When  only  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  he  began  to  re- 
pay his  native  state  by  teaching  oth- 
ers of  her  children. 


Realizing  the  necessity  of  a  broad 
training,  if  educating  was  to  be  his 
life  work,  and  keeping  this  aim  in 
view,  he  taught  until  he  was  able  to 
enter  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 
Here,  before  he  could  finish  his 
course,  another  duty  came  to  him,, 
and  called  him  to  the  front  to  de- 
fend the  honor  of  his  country. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
loi  O.  V.  I.  on  August  6,  1862. 
Shortly  l)efore  his  enlistment, .  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Addie  M.  Har- 
bison of  Morrow  County,  so  that 
he  left  College,  home  and  a  bride 
to  respond  to  his  country's  need. 

His  miltary  record  was  such  that 
any  patriot  and  any  patriot's  friend 
might  be  proud  of  it  He  was  in 
the  Perryville  Campaign  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  Fall  that  he  enlisted ;  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Campaigns  of 
Murfreesboro,Knob  Gap  and  Stone 
River,  before  the  close  of  that  year 
of  '62. 

On  January  i  he  received  a 
New  Year's  gift  in  a  promotion,, 
which  he  earned  by  gallant  conduct 
on  the  field  of  battle  of  Stone  River. 
During  1863  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  TuUahoma,  Liberty  Gap 
and  the  Memorable  Chickamauga. 
He  was  assigned  to  General  Gar- 
lin's  Staff  as  a  topographical  engi- 
neer, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Shortly  after  those  "Three  No- 
vember Days",  days  of  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge,  on 
December  17,  1863,  1^^  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  on  account  of  dis- 
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ability,  a  disability  which  was  never 
entirely  removed;  he  never  fully 
regained  his  health. 

His  life  was  naturally  divided  in- 
to three  periods:  his  preparation 
for  educational  work;  his  miUtary 
career;  his  educational  work 
proper. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  question 
whether  he  would  ever  enter  the 
third  period  or  not,  but,  in  1866,  he 
had  so  far  recovered,  that  he  en- 
tered the  school  room  again  as  a 
teacher,  at  Marion,  Ohio.  His  Col- 
lege,  his  Alma  Mater  then  granted 
him  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  as  other 
colleges  have  done  of  late  to  their 
patriotic  sons. 

After  a  short  time  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  principalship 
of  the  school  that  he  entered  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  the  Gallon  High 
School,  which  position  he  accepted. 

Two  years  later,  in  1868,  he  was 
called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Heights  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
A  short  time  thereafter  he  was 
given  the  Stipervision  of  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  city  and  held  that 
position  until  1882  with  the  advant- 
age of  being  under  the  supervision 
of  that  master  at  organization,  that 
leader  of  Superintendents,  Andrew 
J.  Rickoff. 

From  1882  to  1886  he  was  Super- 
visor of  Grammar  Grades  and  As- 
sistant Superintendent  under  that 
well  known  writer  and  educator, 
Burk  A.  Hinsdale. 

From  1886  to  1892  Mr.  Day  was 


Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
Schools. 

From  1868  to  1892  is  a  long  time 
to  be  closely  ideiltified  with  the  edu- 
cational interests  and  the  edu- 
cational development  of  a  city.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  must  witness 
many  changes  and  especially  in  his 
field,  at  a  period,  too,  so  fraught 
with  educational  progress.  He  saw 
the  number  of  teachers  increase 
from  less  than  200  to  more  than 
five  times  the  number  there  were 
when  he  began;  he  was  a  part  of 
the  great  movement  that  changed 
entirely  the  method  of  government 
in  the  schools,  that  is  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal  force;  from 
the  cold,  arbitrary  authority  to  the 
sympathetic  yet  firm  guidance; 
from  corporal  punishment  to  the 
dictates  of  love  and  reason.  He  also 
abolished  the  examinations  in  the 
lower  grade  work,  the  promotion 
in  the  primary  schools  depending 
on  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher. 

While  in  Cleveland  he  was  close- 
ly identified  with  all  educational 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Eastern  Ohio  Association,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  chairman ; 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
of  which  he  was  president  and  of 
the  National  Association,  of  which 
he  WPS  one  of  the  life  directors.  For 
scvcril  years  also  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Superintendents'  Depart- 
ment. While  at  Cleveland  he  was 
honored  by  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by 
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one  of  the  colleges  of  his  native 
state.  He  was  offered  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Lancaster  Reform 
School,  twice,  of  the  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, Schools,  and  of  the  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  Schools,  all  of  which  he 
declined. 

After  his  connection  with  the 
Qeveland  Schools  was  severed,  he 
remained  some  little  time  in  the 
dty,  and,  as  those  friends  will  tes- 
tify, he  ever  continued  to  exercise 
that  same  thoughtful  consideration 
of  his  friends. 

In  1895  he  was  caUed  to  the  sup- 
erintendency  of  the  Canton  schools 
and  accepted  the  position.  While 
he  was  spared  to  those  people  he 
was  successful  in  his  work  in  that 
dty.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people  may  be  seen 
by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Canton  Board  of  Education : 

"Whereas,  Divine  Providence 
has  seen^  fit  to  call  to  his  last  rest 
Profesor  L.  W.  Day,  superintend- 
ent of  instruction  of  the  Canton 
public  schools,  after  a  lingering 
illnes  endured  with  Christian  for- 
titude, 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  board 
of  education  hereby  expresses  deep 
regret  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  the 
drief  representative  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  city,  and  tenders  to 
the  bereaved  family  and  friends  its 
sincere  sympathy,  and, 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  follow- 
ing memorial  relative  to  his  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  Canton 


schools  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  board : 

"Professor  L.  W.  Day  came  to 
this  city  to  assume  the  duties  of 
superintendent  of  instruction  after 
a  long  and  successful  career  as  an 
educator  in  other  cities  of  the  state. 
He  soon  gained,  and  has  retained, 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
board  of  education  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  thbroughly  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  His  zeal  for  the  cause 
often  led  him  to  efforts  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  strength.  Constant 
thought  and  incessant  work  were 
given  to  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  important  and  respon- 
sible office.  He  sacrificed  himself 
without  stint  while  health  was 
granted  to  him.  He  was  quick  to 
see  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
which  were  supplied  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  a  wise  adviser  of 
the  board  of  education  on  points ' 
touching  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  schools.  He  was  a 
faithful  executive  of  the  board, 
never  failing  to  carry  its  orders  in- 
to effect.  During  his  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  years,  he 
was  an  intelligent  and  efficient  su- 
perintendent excercising  his  wide 
powers  with  moderation. 

"This  worthy  tribute  is  offered 
to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  public 
official  and  a  good  man." 

After  a  long  period  of  sickness, 
Mr.    Day   was   called   to   another 
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home,  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  March 
i6.  He  left  the  wife  and  the  son 
but  met  the  daughter  who  had  pre- 
ceeded  him  but  a  short  time. 

The  casket  was  taken  to  the  first 
M.  E .  Church  Tuesday  and  the 
schools  were  closed  that  all  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  once 
more  him  whom  they  had  learned 
to  respect  and  love.  At  two 
o'clock,  the  teachers  and  scholars, 
by  schools,  began  to  pass  by  and 
to  place  upon  the  casket  a  tribute 
of  love.  The  love  of  the  boys  and 
girls  for  one  is  sincere  for  they  are 
keen  in  their  appreciation  of  char- 
acter. They  know  sincerity  and 
they  return  sincerity.  He  had  their 
love  and  this  speaks  his  worth. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand 
looked  upon  that  face  for  the  last 
time. 

At  the  close  of  the  funeral  ser- 
vices the  casket  was  returned  to  the 
home.  On  the  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, under  an  escort  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Teachers  the  body 
was  brought  to  Cleveland  on  a  spe- 
cial car  and  taken  to  the  Franklin 
Avenue  Disciple  Church,  a  church 
situated  among  his  neighbors  of  a 
generation. 

The  city  schools  were  closed, 
their  flags  were  at  halfmast,  and 
the  church  was  filled  with  friends, 
teachers  and  associates.  The  Board 
of  Education  attended  in  a  body, 
as  did  the  Army  and  Navy  Post 
G.  A.  R.  of  which  Mr.  Day  was  a 
past  commander.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Forest  City 


Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
of  which  Mr.  Day  was  also  a  past 
commander. 

There  were  many  beautiful  floral 
offerings,  the  tribute  of  loving 
hearts,  and  friendly  hands  bore  his 
casket  covered  with  these  to  its 
resting  place  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
mon.  His  whole  life  bore  testi- 
mony to  this  truth.  One  of  the 
strong  characteristics  of  his  perso- 
nality was  his  purity  of  vision  and 
thought.  He  saw  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  all  of  his  surroundings, 
and  in  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  \  He  more  often  did  not 
see  that  which  was  less  pleasant. 
Even  in  sorrow  he  was  hopeful. 
His  thoughts  were  naturally  of  the 
same  high  order.  He  would  not 
impute  unworthy  motives  to  a 
friend  or  to  an  associate.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  keen  suffering  such 
a  nature  would  endure  if  disap- 
pointed in  friendships. 

He  was  loyal.  He  was  devoted 
to  his  profession  and  to  the  thou- 
sands entrusted  to  his  care  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  loyal  to  his 
friends,  loyal  to  his  country  and 
loyal  to  his  God.  What  more  could 
be  said  of  him  as  a  man. 

His  characteristics  as  an  Educa- 
tor would  logically  follow  his  own 
personal  characteristics.  His  own 
high  ideals  were  impressed  on  those 
about  him.  He  would  have  only 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  placed 
before  the  young.  He  never  held 
up  the  bad  to  be  avoided,  never. 
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"painted  the  Satan  on  the  wall", 
but  he  aroused  all  the  sympathy  and 
chivalry  of  the  race  in  the  hearts  of 
those  under  him,  to  do  the  right. 

There  was  no  stronger  character- 
istic in  his  educational  life  than  his 
devotion  to  his  sense  of  duty.  He 
sought  to  realize  his  ideals  and  ne- 
ver spared  himself  in  carrying  out 
whatever  was  necessary  to  such  a 
realization.  Many  of  his  friends 
will  recall  his  hours  of  work  "out- 
side of  hours",  when  he  should  have 
been  resting.  He  watched  the  de- 
tails of  the  work,  and  in  arranging 
these  would  more  often  spare  his 
friends  or  associates  than  himself. 

His  office  door  was  always  open 
to  even  the  humblest,  and  none, 
teacher,  scholar  or  patron,  were 
afraid  to  come  to  him  for  sympathy 
or  help,  none  were  bidden  "to  come 
not  again." 

He  did  much  for  Ohio  and  his 
Native  State  may  feel  proud  and  re- 
paid for  what  he  returned  to  her. 

As  his  many  friends  placed  upon 
his  casket  and  upon  his  grave  their 
tribute  of  beautiful  flowers,  so  do 
we  bring  our  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  trained  educator,  a  true  patriot 
and  a  devoted  friend. 

Edward  L.  Harris. 


CALIFORNIA  HARVESTS. 

[We  feel  certain  that  the  follow- 
ing article  will  be  of  general  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of 
special  interest  to  all  who  attend 
theN.  E.  A.  —  Ed.] 

No  one  who  visits  California  for 


the  first  time  in  midsummer  fa^s  to 
find  the  varied  harvests  of  that  sea- 
son most  interesting,  and  no  part 
of  California  affords  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  ripening  products  at  that 
time  than  does  the  region  near  Los 
Angeles. 

For  this  reason  then,  as  well  as 
for  very  many  others,  the  visitors 
who  attend  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Los  Angeles 
in  July  next,  may  consider  the  lo- 
cation of  this  year's  annual  meeting 
a  most  fortunate  one. 

The  apricot  is  the  first  of  the 
stone  fruits  to  ripen  and  the  early 
part  of  July  will  find  scores  of  or- 
chards heavily  laden  with  ripening 
fruit,  of  many  varieties  of  apricots 
of  various  shapes,  colors  and 
flavors. 

This  fruit,  too,  is  one  that  is  so 
delicate  when  fully  ripe  that  it  de- 
fies transportation  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Eastern  markets,  and  its 
delicious  quality  is  not  developed 
until  fully  ripe.  The  preparation 
of  this  fruit  for  market,  by  drying 
and  packing,  or  by  canning,  is 
something  full  of  interest  to  one 
who  sees  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  throng  of  expert  cutters,  the 
drying  yard,  carefully  planned  to 
reduce  motion  to  the  least  possible 
limit,  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
in  its  various  stages  of  preparation, 
the  ingenious  machines  for  grad- 
ing the  fruit,  both  fresh  and  dried, 
all  these  make  the  scene  one  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  to  an  Eastern  vis- 
itor. 
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The  apricot  is  followed  closely 
by  the  peach  harvest,  most  orchards 
being  so  planned  as  to  have  varie- 
ties that  ripen  successively  through 
the  months  of  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Various  kinds  of  Japan  plums, 
too,  add  to  the  ripe  fruits  avail- 
able, together  with  the  sub-tropical 
loquat,  the  lime,  late  oranges,  and 
the  ever-bearing  lemon.  All  of*  the 
berries  grown  anywhere  are  ripen- 
ing in  midsummer  here,  except  the 
cranberry,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  growing  in  California. 

In  August,  too,  grapes  in  bewil- 
dering variety,  begin  to  ripen,  and 
those  who  have  never  eaten  the 
California  grape  fi;esh  from  the 
vines  have  a  delight  in  store  for 
them  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded. 

The  finest  flavored  varieties  are 
too  tender  to  be  handled  much  or 
carried  far  except  when  too  unripe 
to  be  very  desirable. 

The  process  of  picking,  curing 
and  packing  raisins  is  a  most  inter- 
esting one,  involving  a  high  de- 
gree of  organization  and  many  in- 
genious devices.  The  wine  making 
industry,  too,  is  connected  in  a  very 
important  way  with  grape  growing 
in  California,  and  there  are  many 
large  wineries  readily  accessible  to 
the  summer  tourist. 

Numerous  canneries  are  in  ope- 
ration during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer and  will  be  found  most  inter- 
esting in  many  ways. 


The  sugar  beet  harvest  begins  in 
August  and  the  whole  subject  of 
sugar  production  can  be  studied 
from  the  beet  in  the  field  to  the 
sugar  in  the  sack.  Three  great 
factories  in  Southern  California 
will  be  in  full  operation,  employing 
an  army  of  men. 

The  harvest  of  grain,  barley  and 
wheat  presents  some  features  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  long 
dry  summer  making  possible  a 
method  of  harvesting  which  can  be 
employed  nowhere  else. 

There  are  great  harvesting  ma- 
chines drawn  by  traction  engines 
or  by  forty  or  more  horses,  cutting 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty  feet  in 
width  —  in  one  operation  cutting, 
threshing  and  sacking  the  grain,  so 
that  it  can  be  cut  and  marketed  in 
a  single  day. 

The  almond  harvest  is  begun  ^- 
so  in  August,  and  is  of  interest,  as 
California  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  this  crop  is  grown. 

Starting  at  Los  Angeles  one 
would  find  the  Lamanda  Fruit  As- 
sociation curing  apricots,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Pasadena.  Close  by, 
and  easily  accessible,  is  the  great 
wine  vineyard  and  winery  at  San 
Gabriel,  near  the  "Old  Mission." 
Twenty  miles  further  on  would 
place  us  at  the  raisin  vineyards  of 
Cucamonga.  Lemon  packing 
would  be  found  near  by  at  Ontario ; 
orange  shippping  at  Riverside ;  the 
vast  acreage  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
great  factory  at  Chino;  the  peach 
and  prune  harvest  in  full  blast  at 
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Pomona;  the  walnut  groves  at 
Santa  Ana,  and  the  large  canning 
factory  at  Los  Angeles.  All  of 
this  could  be  seen  in  a  single  trip 
around  the  Kite-shaped  track  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Riverside  and  re- 
turn. 

The  great  Harvester  machines 
can  be  seen  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  twenty  miles  from  the  city, 
and  forty  miles  further  north  are 
the  vast  almond  ^grchards  of  Ante- 
lope Valley  —  the  largest  area 
planted  to  almonds  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

On  the  way  to  San  Francisco  are 
the  vast  raisin  vineyards  at  Fresno, 
with  the  great  packing  houses  and 
raisin  seeding  plants  and  the  army 
of  Chinese  employed  in  various 
ways  in  connection  with  this  in- 
dustrv. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  can  be  seen  in  a  single  trip 
so  great  a  variety  of  fruit  products 
and  phases  of  the  fruit  industry. 

A.  R.  Sprague, 
Pres.    Southern    California    De- 
ciduous  Fruit  Exchange. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  report  of  Miss  Estelle 
Reel,  Superintendent  of  Indiana 
Schools  is  full  of  interest,  and  gives 
evidence  that  her  appointment  to 
this  important  and  responsible  po- 
sition is  a  fortunate  one. 

—The  last  quarterly  session  of 
the  Athens  County  Teachers  As- 
sociation met  in  the  College  Chap- 


el, in  Athens,  April  15.    The  fol- 
lowing program  was  discussed: 

1.  How  can  our  County  Insti- 
tute be  made  more  profitable,  and 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
work  done? 

2.  The  teacher  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

3.  How  can  a  closer  coopera- 
tion of  parents  in  school  work  be 
secured? 

4.  School  music  and  school 
room  decoration. 

5.  Study  of  individual  charac- 
ter. 

6.  School  libraries :  the  ways  of 
securing  them. 

7.  Language  for  the  third  rea- 
der pupils. 

8.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
child's  education,  parent  or  teach- 
er? 

9.  O.  T.  R.  C.  and  professional 
reading. 

10.  How  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  Athens  county. 

— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Miss  Anna  E.  Logan 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  editor  were 
the  instructors  in  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
City  Teachers*  Institute,  April  3  to 
7.  We  had  a  most  deligntful  time. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  the  teach- 
ers attentive,  sympathetic  and  cor- 
dial, and  Supt.  Howell  made  an 
ideal  presiding  officer. 

The  exercises  each  day  continued 
from  9:30  to  12  and  2  to  4,  and 
were  so  managed  by  Supt.  Howell 
as  not  to  be  wearisome  to  any  one. 
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The  music  by  the  grammar  school 
pupils  and  the  two  quartets  was 
excellent  and  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  Scran- 
ton  is  provided  with  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  country. 
They  are  forty-two  in  number  — 
all  well-built  and  well-equipped, 
and  many  of  them  exceptional  in 
beauty  of  architecture  and  perfec- 
tion of  plan. 

— ^The  Sandusky  county  teachers 
held  an  exceptionally  interesting 
meeting  of  their  association  at  Fre- 
mont, March  25.  At  the  forenoon 
session,  Prin  A.  H.  Wicks  of  Clyde 
read  a  very  practical  and  helpful 
paper  on  "Civics".  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prin.  W.  D.  Ross  of  Fre- 
mont in  his  interesting  discussion 
of  "Hamlet''  commenced  at  the 
previous  meeting.  In  the  after- 
noon Prof.  Burt  German  of  the  Fre- 
mont Business  College  read  a  pa- 
per on  "Slant  vs.  Vertical  Writing" 
which  brought  about  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. The  audience  was  then 
furnished  a  rare  treat  in  readings 
from  Kipling  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross 
who  introduced  his  subject  by  a 
most  beautiful  and  eloquent  des- 
cription of  the  ice-storm  in  that  lo- 
cality on  March  19. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Anniversary  Catalogue  of  Mi- 
ami University  for  1898-1899 — the 
seventy-ffifth  year.  It  contains  a 
cut  of  the  fine  new  University 
Building  now  under  construction 


and  which  will  be  completed  June 
I,  1899;  an  interesting  history  of 
this  interesting  educational  institu- 
tion, and  such  helpful  information 
and  suggestions  as  are  always  fur- 
nished by  its  president.  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  whenever  he  has  occa- 
sion to  talk  or  write. 

— The  Marietta  schools  now  en- 
roll over  2300  pupils — an  increase 
of  about  300  over  last  year.  At  a 
recent  election  a  proposition  to 
bond  the  city  to  build  another  ten- 
room  school  building  carried  by  a 
.large  majority.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
West  Virginia  Round  Table  will  be 
held  there  the  second  week  in  Oc- 
tober, 1899. 

— The  thirty-first  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  western  Ohio  School 
Superintendents  was  heid  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  March  31  and  April  i. 
About  50  were  enrolled.  The  meetr 
ing  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  program  contained  fifty-seven 
subjects  and  fully  half  these  were 
discussed.  Pupil-government  was 
reported  a  success  by  several  mem- 
bers. There  was  a  tendency  to 
favor  semi-annual  promotions. 
Many  are  interested  in  the  Speer 
Arithmetic.  A  resolution  passed 
favoring  revised  spelling,  but  it  was 
not  stated  to  what  extent.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  a  course  of  study  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools:  E.  B.  Cox,  Dr. 
Hailmann,  H.  A.  Stokes,  C.  W. 
Bennett,  and  J.   D.   Simkins.     S. 
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L.  Rose  of  Hamilton  was  elected 
president. 

— On  March  25,  the  Glenville 
schools  dedicated  another  fine 
eight-room  school  building.  The 
annual  school  exhibit  was  very  suc- 
cessfully managed,  and  was  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  patrons.  In 
the  past  three  years  the  enrollment 
has  grown  from  435  to  800,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  from  10  to  21. 
Supt.  H,  H.  Cully  is  proving  him- 
self the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

— ^T.  Franklin  Johnson  who  has 
taught  in  Ohio  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Bloomingburg  for  three 
years  has  returned  to  Columbus 
from  Ypsilanti  where  he  has  fin- 
ished the  course  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  entitling  him  to  a  life 
certificate  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
He  intends  to  engage  in  school 
work  again  the  coming  fall. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  J^al- 
paraiso,  Indiana,  College  Current 
containing  an  article  by  Fred  Sil- 
lery  on  "The  History  and  Philo- 
soohv  of  Child  Study,,.  Mr.  Sil- 
ler)' was  formerly  a  Morgan  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  teacher  and  is  making  a 
good  record  as  teacher  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pedagogy  of  the  Nor- 
thern Indiana  Normal  School. 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van 
Wert  finds  his  new  work  very  plea- 
sant. The  city  is  booming  educa- 
tionally. A  new  public  library 
building,  costing  $35,000.00  is  in 


process  of  erection — the  munificent 
gift  of  the  Brumbaugh  estate.  At 
the  commencement  which  will  oc- 
cur June  6,  a  class  of  fourteen  will 
graduate.  The  class  of  1900  num- 
bers twenty-eight,  and  the  high 
school  now  enrolls  over  one  hund- 
red and  sixty. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  O.  S.  U., 
for  two  valuable  pamphlets  contain- 
ing very  interesting  and  exhaustive 
discussions  of  "A  Deep  Pre-Gla- 
cial  Channel  in  Western  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Indiana",  and  "The  Pale- 
ontology and  Stratigraphy  of  the 
Corniferous  Rocks  of  Ohio." 

—  Mrs.  Jessie  Stuart,  who  has 
had  ten  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing, will  complete  a  year's  profes- 
sional training  in  the  Columbus 
Normal  School  in  June.  She  de- 
sires to  secure  a  position  for  the 
next  school  year.  Mrs.  Stuart  is 
especially  fitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
primary  school  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  teaching  to  graduates  of 
high  schools.  For  further  informa- 
tion address  either  Miss  Margaret 
W.  Sutherland  or  Mrs.  Jessie  Stu- 
art, Normal  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

—  We  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending an  interesting  session  of  the 
Madison  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Plain  City,  April  8.  At  the 
forenoon  session,  Supt.  J.  W.  Jones 
of  the  D.  and  D.  Institution,  Co- 
lumbus, gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  at  Colum- 
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bus.  At  the  afternoon  session,  he 
-dehvered  another  address,  and  the 
writer  also  talked  to  the  audience  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  citizens  in  at- 
tendance. Excellent  music  was 
furnished  by  the  high  school  pupils. 
Supt.  D.  N.  Cross  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  as  usual  was  mas- 
,ter  of  the  situation. 

—  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Greene  County 
teachers  held  April  15  was  an  en- 

.thusiastic  one.  Greene  County 
never  holds  any  other  kind.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  O.  S. 
and  S.  O.  Home  Glee  Club  under 
the  direction  of-  Supt.  T.  A.  Ed- 
wards and  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  large  audience.  The  first 
topic,  "Drawing  with  Illustrations" 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Rae  Burlet, 
supervisor    of    drawing    at    "The 

'  Home."  The  fine  drawings  of  the 
pupils  of  the  different  grades  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  high  school 
made   plain   to   all   that   excellent 

'  work  is  being  done.  "Science  Il- 
lustrated" was  the  subject  of  C.  E. 
Haigler,  science  teacher  in  the 
Xenia  high  school,  and  the  work 

.  was  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  experiments' were  of  an  intense- 
ly practical  as  w^ll  as  interesting 

.  nature,  and  brought  forth  rounds 
of  applause  from  the  audience.  Mr. 

.  Haigler  is  a  graduate  of  O.  S.  U., 

.and  is  very  successful  in  his  de- 
partment. "The  Speer  Method  of 
Teaching  Arithmetic"  was  the  or- 

.  der  of  the  day  from  a  mathematical 


standpoint.  Before  the  morning 
session  opened,  a  room  full  of 
teachers  assembled  to  see  the  work 
of  pupils  who  have  been  taught  by 
this  method  the  past  two  years. 
The  work  was  in  charge  of  two  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Xenia  schools, 
and  Mr.  Hyse  of  Chicago.  At  the 
afternoon  session  a  paper  outlinii^. 
the  method  somewhat  in  detail  was 
read  by  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Jordan,  * 
Principal  of  McPherson  School, 
Chicago.  Everyone  present  was  de- 
lighted with  the  "Reminiscent 
Rhymes"  read  in  a  most  pleasing 
and  feeling  manner  by  John  C. 
Ridge.  The  writer  talked  on 
"Adaptability  to  Teach",  and  is  un- 
der renewed  obligations  to  the 
teachers  of  Greene  County  for  a 
cordial  reception  and  an  attentive 
hearing.  Supt.  E.  B,  Cox  was  ev- 
erywhere just  at  the  right  time  look- 
ing after  the  comfort  of  everyone, 
and  Supt.  T.  A.  Edwards  presided 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  every 
one  feel  at  home. 

—  We  regret  that  an  engagement 
in  the  city  institute  of  Scranton, 
Penn.,  made  it  impossible  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Round  Table  at  Bowling 
Green,  but  are  glad  that  one  of  the 
persons  present  has  kindly  favored 
us  with  the  following  report : 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Round 
Table  met  at  Bowling  Green  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  7  and  8.  Near- 
ly all  the  towns  in  this  section  of  the 
state  were  represented.    ...    Sur 
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perintendent  Hard  had  made  excel- 
lent arrangements  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  reception  of  the  teachers. 
Those  who  visited  the  schools  in  the 
forenoon  of  Friday  were  well  re- 
paid and  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
work  done.  .  .  "Bookkeeping  in 
the  High  School,"  "Time  Spent  in 
Grading  Manuscripts,"  "The  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Course," 
"The  School  Exhibit  at  the  Putnam 
County  Fair,"  "Thought  Culture 
versus  Correctness  of  Form," 
"Value  of  Nature  Study,"  "Elec- 
tive Studies  in  High  School,"  "The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  "Com- 
mencements," "Absence  of  the  Boy 
from  the  High  School,"  are  some  of 
the  topics  discussed  at  length.  The 
discussions  were  characterized  by 
the  utmost  freedom  and  candor.  . 
.  .  .  The  suggestions  made  and 
the  result  of  personal  experiences  so 
honestly  spoken  should  prove  of  im- 
mense value  to  those  asking  for  ad- 
vice or  information.  The  "Old- 
fashioned"  Commencement  was 
voted  the  only  kind.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  should  be 
some  choice  of  work  in  the  High 
School  course.  .  .  .  A  resolution 
favoring  the  founding  of  five  State 
Normals  was  adopted,  a  few  pres- 
ent voting  aye  and  no  one  opposing. 
Why  the  same  resolution  should 
have  contained  a  greeting  to  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  was 
not  made  very  clear.  The  principal 
reason  given  for  sa3ring  "five"  in 
the  resolution  was,  that  by  asking 
for  five  we  might  get  one.    The  dis- 


cussion of  this  topic  indicated  that 
no  one  present  was  ready  to  state 
any  very  well  formulated  notion  on 
the  subject.  President  Thwing  of 
Adelbert  was  present  during  the 
•  whole  session  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Presb)rterian  church  to 
a  very  large  audience.  His  pres- 
ence at  the  meeting  was  helpful  and 
inspiring  and  his  visit  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  present 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Ottawa  in  April  1900,  there  being 
no  contest  for  the  location. 

—  The  Hamilton  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  a  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  April  8,  1899,  at  9:30 
a.  m.  The  programs  sent  out  said 
"As  this  is  to  be  distinctively  La- 
dies' Day,  let  us  honor  them  with  a 
full  and  prompt  attendance." 
Either  the  executive  committee  ex- 
erts a  strong  influence  or  the  wo- 
men on  the  program  must  have  been 
attractive  or  the  teachers  of  Hamil- 
ton Co.  are  always  interested  in  ed- 
ucational discussions  for  a  large  and 
very  attentive  audience  greeted  the 
speakers ;  and  one  of  them  at  least 
will  testify  to  the  great  pleasure  in 
.  addressing  a  body  of  bright,  cap- 
able, energetic  men  and  women. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carbon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  pre- 
sided over  the  session  in  a  courteous 
and  dignified  manner.  Bright, 
sparkling  music  was  furnished  by 
Miss  Randall,  Miss  Marie  L.  Par- 
rish,  and  Miss  Louise  Parrish. 
Miss  Anna  Ranson,   of  Madison- 
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ville,  read  a  thoughtful,  well-pre- 
pared paper  on  "Co-operation  of 
Parents  and  Teachers."  Miss  Beat- 
rice Spooner,  of  Wyoming,  read  a 
paper  on  *'A  Course  of  Study  in 
Nature  Work  for  the  Primary- 
Grades  from  September  through 
January."  This  paper  showed  in- 
vestigation, careful  thinking,  and  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  of 
Columbus,  delivered  an  address  up- 
on "The  Imagination  as  an  Aid  in 
Teaching."  As  she  is  writing  this 
little  account  herself  she  can't  use 
any  adjectives  to  describe  her  ad- 
dress, not  that  language  would  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  topic  but  be- 
cause she  does  not  repeat  what  men 
(or  woriien)  tell  her  in  confidence. 

—  On  Saturday,  April  15,  at  10 
a.  m.,  the  Franklin  Countv  Teach- 
ers'  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
the  chapel  of  Central  High  School, 
Columbus.  Miss  Edith  W.  Sage, 
one  of  the  most  gifte^  young  sing- 
ers in  Columbus,  sang  three  beau- 
tiful solos.  Dr.  W.  F.  Peirce,  pres- 
ident of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 
delivered  a  scholarly  and  thorough- 
ly interesting  address  upon  "The 
Biography  of  Words."  There  was 
a  large  attendance  from  Columbus 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the 
countv. 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  and  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  teachers  of  history,  civics, 
and  economics,  an  association  to  be 
known  as  "The  North  Central  His- 


tory Teachers'  Association"  was 
formed.  Any  teacher  of  the 
branches  named  who  lives  in  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  or  Wisconsin,  may  become  an 
active  member,  the  annual  mem- 
bership dues  being  $1.00.  Th^  sec- 
retary of  the  association  is  Harry 
S.  Vaile,  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago,  111.,  to  whom  all  inquiries 
relative  to  the  association  should  be 
addressed. 

—  Prof.  F.  V.  Irish  has  made  an 
engagement  for  two  weeks'  insti- 
tute work  in  August  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1898.  Under  the 
heading  of  "Days  and  Dates",  we 
note  that  May  19  will  be  "High 
School  Day",  and  Wednesday, 
June  14,  "Commencement  Day." 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  C.  L.  Martzolff  of  Buchtel 
for  one  of  the  finest  "specimens" 
we  have  ever  seen. 

—  After  4  faithful  service  of 
eleven  years,  Supt.  F.  P.  Shumaker 
of  Chagrin  Falls  has  been  reelected 
for  two  more  vears. 

—  Commissioner  Bonebrake  has 
issued  the  usual  announcement  giv- 
ing dates  and  places  of  holding  the 
county  institutes  together  with  the 
names  of  instructors  employed  by 
the  different  committees,  etc.,  etc. 
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—  Supt.  E.  S.  Jones  who  is  serv- 
ing his  first  year  at  Nelsonville  has 
just  been  reelected  for  three  years 
with  salary  increased  from  $1200 
to  $1350. 

—  The  twelfth  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Frazeysburg  high 
school  was  held  April  26,  the  class 
consisting  of  three  persons.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by 
President  Johnson  of  Muskingum 
College.  Supt.  James  M.  Carr  has 
completed  another  very  successful 
year. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Jones  of  Wester- 
ville  has  proved  his  first  year's  suc- 
cess by  a  reelection. 

—  The  Licking  county  teachers 
met  in  their  third  quarterly  asso- 
ciation at  Pataskala,  April  15.  A 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  ses- 
sion was  held.  Supt.  H.  A.  Stokes 
of  Delaware,  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon  of 
Mansfield,  and  Miss  Mary  Gordon 
of  Columbus  were  the  speakers. 
Supt.  Stokes  is  an  old  Licking 
county  man  and  always  receives  a 
hearty  welcome  when  he  comes 
among  us.  Supt.  Lyon  and  Miss 
Gordon  were  strangers  to  Licking 
county  teachers,  but  their  greeting 
was  none  the  less  cordial.  It  is  the 
wish  of  manv  who  heard  them  that 
they  may  be  induced  again  to  go 
on  a  program  in  our  county. 

—  Clinton,  Sharon  and  Perry 
townships,  Franklin  county,  have 
again  reelected  Supt.  C.  L.  Dickey. 
We  wish  all  persons  who  complain 


that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio  in  re- 
cent years  could  visit  Supt.  Dickey's 
schools,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
error. 

—  The  last  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  Slrclby  County 
was  held  at  Sidney,  April  15.  An 
able  paper  was  read  by  Joseph  Ben- 
nett of  Kirkwood,  in  the  morning, 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "Books"  by 
W.  E.  Thompson  of  Pemberton. 

The  last  address  of  the  forenoon 
session  was  given  by  Rev.  Patter- 
son of  Sidney,  on  "Shakespeare  and 
His  Students."  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  taken  up  by  a  paper  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Meek  of  the  Dayton 
High  School  on  "Courses  of 
Study."  Prof.  Meek  was  at  his 
best  and  said  many  good  things. 
He  was  followed  by  Supt.  Cox  of 
Sidney.  Prof.  John  Bownocker  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  delivered 
the  last  lecture  of  the  day  on  "The 
Growth  of  the  North  American 
Continent."  Excellent  music  was 
furnished  by  Miss  Jessie  Wilson 
and  others. 

—  A  large  crowd  attended  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pandora  high  school,  April  18.  The 
class  consisted  of  six  girls  and  two 
boys.  Supt.  P.  D.  Amstutz  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  schools  of  the 
township  has  been  reelected  for  an- 
other vear,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  both  supervision  and  high 
school. 
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—  The  board  of  education  in 
Gratis  has  shown  its  practical  ap- 
preciation of  the  first  year's  work 
of  Supt.  U.  S.  Loofbourrow  by  re- 
electing him  for  two  years  at  a 
substantial  increase  in  salary. 

—  The  Jackson  township,  Preble 
county,  high  school,  held  its  second 
annual  commencement,  April  22, 
graduating  a  class  of  three  boys 
and  three  girls.  The  township  su- 
perintendent, B.  S.  Davis,  has  been 
reelected  for  another  year. 

—  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox  of  Xenia  has 
been  unanimously  reelected  for  an- 
other three  year  term  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1800. 

—  Teachers  of  Wyandot  County 
met  in  County  Association  at  Ne- 
vada on  Saturday,  April  22.  The 
first  topic  was  a  discussion  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  by  Miss  Minnie  Juvin- 
all  of  Upper  Sandusky  High 
School.  The  paper  was  an  admir- 
able one,  giving  much  that  was  new 
and  suggesting  many  things  con- 
cerning the  old.  The  rest  of  the 
forenoon  was  taken  up  with  round 
table  topics.  Among  the  round 
table  topics  discussed  were — Praise 
and  Censure,  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  Work,  and  Rhetorical 
Exercises  in  School.  The  Nevada 
schools  had  prepared  an  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  which  was  examined 
by  the  visiting  teachers.  Under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  Plumb  and  his 
corps  of  able  teachers,  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  great  and  varied 


extent,  embodying  the  many  phases 
of  nature  work.  Geography  and 
History,  Physics,  etc.,  was  nicely 
arranged,  and  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
forenoon  session  was  held  in  the 
school  building.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  Opera  House. 
The  first  topic  of  the  afternoon,  — 
"Three  Steps  in  Education"  was 
presented  by  T.  W.  Shimp  of  Up- 
per Sandusky.  The  three  steps  in 
the  educational  process,  as  outlined 
were  Acquisition,  Reflection  and 
Expression.  Prof.  F.  B.  Willis  of 
Ada  next  spoke  at  length  on 
"Builders  of  America."  His  ad- 
dress was  well  received  by  teachers 
and  citizens. 

—  A  class  of  ten  graduated  from 
the  Antwerp  high  school,  April  21. 
Supt.  J.  H.  Secrest  has  closed  his 
fourth  successful  year's  work,  and 
has  been  offered  the  position  for 
another  year. 

—  The  sixth  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Monroe  township, 
Preble  county,  high  school,  oc- 
curred April  28.  There  were  four 
graduates. 

—  Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp  of  Upper 
Sandusky  is  serving  his  first  year 
in  that  place,  and  has  been  unani- 
mously reelected  for  two  years  at 
$1100  and  $1200  —  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  his  salary. 

—  The  teachers  of  Mercer  and 
Auglaize  counties  met  in  joint  ses- 
sion at  Celina,  O.,  April  15,  1899. 
Propitious  weather  brought  a  good 
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attendance.      Prof.  Lumb  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  gave  the  first  address 
of  the  day.    The  "Education  of  the 
Blind*'  is  a  subject  upoa  which  he 
is  thoroughly  informed,  being  an 
educator  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Columbus.     He  spoke  of 
the  number  and  growth  of  institu- 
tions,  the  methods   for  educating 
the  blind,  and  the  practical  advant- 
ages accruing  to  the  state  and  the 
community,  as  the  result  of  such 
education.     Prof.  Geo.  W.  Knight 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  an 
address  upon  "The  Public  School 
and    the   Community"   struck  the 
keynote  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
Public    School    is   the   instrument 
whereby  citizenship  is  fostered,  and 
maintained.    Citizenship  which  im- 
plies so  much  was  used  in  its  broad- 
est sense  by  the  speaker.     Obedi- 
ence to  law,  self-support,  patriotism, 
morality,  and  usefulness  are  some 
of  the  things  for  which  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  are  indebted  to 
the  Public  School.    The  afternoon 
session    opened    at    i  :  oo    p.    m. 
"Some  Wrong  Ideas,  and  Wrong 
Teaching  in  American  History"  is 
the  subject  of  Prof.  Knight's  sec- 
ond address.    His  connection  with 
the  O.  S.  U.  has  given  him  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  students  as  to  their 
impressions  of  certain  events  in  our 
History    with   the    result   that   he 
found  much  incorrect  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  due  largely  to 
improper  text  books.     He  endeav- 
ored to  correct  these  wrong  impres- 
sions by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
most  common  errors.    He  most  em- 
phatically disparaged  the  teaching 
of  any  text  book,  except  for  guid- 
ance and  as  the  basis  of  original  in- 
vestigation.   Teach  facts  as  related 
to  each  other,  the  development  of 
our  peace  eras,  and  above  all  do 
not  compromise  truth.    Indian  Club 


swinging  by  Miss  Bishop  was 
gracefully  and  skillfully  conducted. 
Senator  Brorein  and  Supt.  J.  D. 
Simkins  of  St.  Marys,  O.,  next 
entertained  the  audience  with  ap- 
propriate speeches.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Fish  of  Van  Wert,  O.,  ably  sus- 
tained his  reputation  by  a  masterly 
and  thoughtful  address  on  "The 
Dynamite  of  Knowledge."  Dr. 
Fish  is  a  scholar,  possessed  of  a 
magnetic  presence,  a  powerful  yet 
wonderfully  pleasing  voice,  and  the 
orator's  command  over  an  audience. 
He  delighted  everyone  and  raised 
the  standard  of  life  just  a  little 
higher. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was 
eminently  a  profitable  one. 

Oliver  E.  Behymer. 

—  Supt.  E.  M.  Craig  of  Sabina 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  last 
September,  has  just  been  reelected 
for  two  years  with  an  increase  of 
$15.00  a  month  in  his  salary. 

—  Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams  of 
Marietta  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years  at  an  annual  salary,  of  $1600. 
His  first  year  in  that  city  has  been 
a  very  successful  one. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  Marion 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  in  Larue,  Saturday,  April  15. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
the  High  School  room,  which  soon 
became  so  crowded,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adjourn  to  the  Audi- 
torium on  the  third  floor.  First  on 
the  program  was  a  paper  on  "Some 
Objections  to  Expansion,"  by  Miss 
Anna  M.  Eaton,  Principal  Marion 
High  School.  This  paper  was  a 
plea  for  the  over-worked  pupils, 
and  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  all  the  teachers.  Following  this 
was  an  entertaining  talk  on  "Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene"  by  Supt.  Glad- 
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ding  of  Larue.  Prof.  F.  B.  Pear- 
son of  Columbus  then  gave  a  talk 
on  "Geography  and  the  Industrial 
World."  Although  Mr.  Pearson 
said  this  was  merely  an  outline  of 
his  method  of  teaching  Commerce, 
he  made  it  so  interesting  that  all 
would  gladly  have  listened  for  a 
longer  time.  Supt.  Powell  of 
Marion  closed  the  program  with  a 
short  but  very  interesting  talk  on 
"Advanced  Grammar." 

Several  times  during  the  after- 
noon the  Institute  was  entertained 
by  the  sweet  singing  of  two  quar- 
tets of  young  ladies;  also  by  a 
Mandolin  Club  of  young  men,  and 
by  several  recitations.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  those  who 
kindly  took  part  in  the  program, 
and  the  Institute  adjourned. 

Ada  L.  Bowen,  Sec. 

—  Junction  City  graduated  a 
class  of  five  boys  and  five  girls, 
April  26.  R.  M.  Small  has  com- 
pleted his  third  year  as  superin- 
tendent, and  board  of  education 
and  teachers  are  working  in  per- 
fect harmony. 

—  Beautiful  Wild  Flowers  from 
Yellowstone  Park,  nicely  pressed 
and  mounted,  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  your  address  and  Fifty 
Cents  to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen'l  Pass. 
Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of 
books,  6  by  8  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining Ten  specimens  of  wild 
flowers  common  to  the  Park. 
These  books  are  nicely  gotten  up 
and  in  mailing  are  carefully  wrap- 
ped so  as  to  avoid  injury  in  the 
mails. 

The  flowers  are  carefully  mount- 
ed on  heavy  paper,  the  freshness  of 
color  is  well  retained,  and  the  com- 
mon and  botanical  names  are  given 


together  with  a  brief  statement  of 
where  each  flower  may  be  found. 

Two  full  page  illustrations  of 
Park  scenery  are  given,  one  of  the 
Excelsior  Geyser  in  eruption,  the 
other  of  the  Lower  Fall  and  Grand 
Canyon. 

These  herbariums  are  precisely 
alike  and  make  very  nice  souvenirs 
of  the  Park,  particularly  for  those 
who  have  visited  the  Park  or  those 
who  are  interested  in  botanical 
studies.  Send  fifty  cents  and  your 
address,  and  be  sure  and  state 
where  the  advertisement  was  seen. 

—  When  going  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  July  11  to  14,  you  will 
of  course  desire  to  view  the  grand- 
est scenery  en  route,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  "Scenic  Line  of 
the  World." 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  has  two  lines  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  enabling  patrons 
to  go  via  one  route  and  return  via 
another.  The  standard  guage  line 
passes  through  Royal  Gorge,  Lead- 
ville,  over  Tennessee  Pass,  through 
the  Grand  River  Canon  and  Glen- 
wood  springs,  while  the  narrow 
guage  climbs  Marshall  Pass  and 
winds  through  the  Black  Canon  of 
the  Gunnison. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  trip 
you  should  lay  your  plans  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  enable  you  to  do  so 
attractive  illustrated  pamphlets  will 
be  furnished  free  upon  application 
to  J.  W.  Slesson,  G.  A.,  236  Clark 
St.,  or  S.  K.  Hooper,  G.  P.  and  T. 
A.,  Denver,  Colo. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Lynch  of  Shelby 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
$1350.00  for  the  first,  and  $1400.00 
for  the  second  vear. 
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—  After  a  successful  administra- 
tion of  six  years,  Supt.  Charles  J. 
Britton  of  De  Graff  has  been  re-» 
elected  for  two  years  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $1150. 

—  CM.  Eikenberry  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  Monroe  town- 
ship, Preble  county,  high  sohool, 
and  who  has  also  acted  as  township 
superintendent  the  past  year,  has 
been  unanimously  reelected  for  an- 
other year. 


BOOKS  AND  MAOAZINES. 

"Park's  English  Analysis/'  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Prof.  J.  G. 
Park,  A.  M.,  Ada,  O.  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  give  a  clear  and 
concise  method  for  the  analysis  of 
the  English  sentence  commencing 
with  the  base  of  every  sentence, 
namely,  the  simple  subject  and  the 
simple  predicate,  and  then  add  the 
different  modifiers.  Prof.  Park  is 
also  the  author  of  "English  Gram- 
mar," "Language  Lessons,"  "Par- 
sing Book,"  and  "Grammar  Chart." 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Sir  Bevis"  — A  tale  of  the 
Fields.  An  adaptation  of  "Wood 
Magic"  by  Richard  Jeffries.  Edit- 
ed by  Josephine  Kelly.  Mailing 
price  35  cents. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"The  modern  Theory  of  Solu- 
tion." Memoirs  by  Pfeffer,  Van't 
HofF  Anhenius,  and  Raoult. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Harry  C. 
Jones,  Ph.  D.  Associate  in  Physi- 
cal Chemistry  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

"Roentgen  Rays."    Memoirs  by 
Roentgen,  Stokes,  and  J.  J.  Thom- 


son. Translated  and  edited  by 
George  F.  Barker,  LL.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

These  books  are  volumes  IH  and 
IV  of  the  celebrated  Harper's  Sci- 
entific Memoirs. 


<f 


Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Elements  of  Psychology." 
By  Gabriel  Compayre.  Translated 
by  William  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Universi^v 
of  Nashville. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

"First  Lessons  in  Linear  Per- 
spective." By  Frederick  R.  Honey, 
Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Lecturer  in  Smith  College 
and  in  the  Connecticut  League  of 
Art  Students.  The  book  has  been 
prepared  for  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  persons  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Geometry.  Price 
80  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"Corn  Plants."  By  Frederick 
LeRoy  Sargent.  The  book  con- 
tains in  compact  form  and  read- 
able style  an  interesting  account  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice,  and 
maize. 

"The  Story  of  the  Captains"  in 
the  May  "Century"  will  mark  the 
climax  of  that  magazine's  Spanish 
War  Series,  giving,  as  it  does,  an 
account  by  every  American  com- 
manding officer  but  one  of  the  part 
played  by  his  ship  in  the  famous 
fight  off  Santiago,  that  resulted  in 
the  annihilation  of  Cervera's  fleet. 
Captain  Evans  describes  the  doings 
of  the  "Iowa,"  Captain  Taylor  of 
the  "Indiana,"  Captain  (now  Rear- 
Admiral)    Philip   of  the   "Texas," 
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Captain  Cook  of  the  "Brooklyn," 
Captain  Chadwick  of  the  "New 
York,"  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Wainwright  of  the  "Gloucester," 
while  Captain  Clark  of  the  "Ore- 
gon" endorses  Lieutenant  Eberle's 
story  of  the  "Oregfon,"  and  con- 
tributes a  criticism  of  the  Spanish 
admiral's  strategy. 


"The  April  Forum"  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  President 
Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  on  "Pecuniary  Aid 
for  Poor  and  Able  Students."  "The 
Industrial  Development  of  Rus- 
sia," "The  Foundation  of  Science", 
and  "American  Opportunities  in 
China,"are  a  few  of  the  other  im- 
portant subjects  treated  of. 


A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  for  May  shows 
it  to  be  an  interesting  number. 
Prof.  William  James  continues  his 
"Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychol- 
ogy", and  Julia  Ward  Howe  con- 
tinues her  "Reminiscences."  These 
articles  of  themselves  are  worth  the 
cost  of  the  magazine. 


■  In  "Harpers  Magazine"  for  May 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  continues 
his  treatment  of  "The  Spanish  Ame- 
rican War,"  describing  Santiago. 
Julian  Ralph  discusses  "Keeping 
House  in  London,"  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis  tells  about  "Our 
War  Correspondents  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico." 


In  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Forum  for  May  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Anti-Trust  Legislation"  by  Al- 
dace  F.  Walker,  "Trusts  in  Eu- 
rope" by  Wilhelm  Berdsow,  "The 


Colonies  of  the  World  and  how 
they  are  Governed"  by  Oscar  P. 
Austin,  and  "War's  Aftermath"  by 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose. 


"Princess  Nadine"  is  the  title  of 
the  story  which  appears  in  the  May 
number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
It  is  written  by  Christian  Reid.  In 
June  there  will  appear  another  com- 
plete novel  written  by  Jeannette 
H.  Walworth,  entitled  "Green 
Wither."         

"A  Short  Story  of  the  English 
Language."  "Admiral  Dewey's 
Sword,"  "Riding  on  an  Elephant," 
and  "Bright  Sides  of  History,"  are 
a  few  of  the  many  interesting  sub- 
jects discussed  in  "St.  Nicholas"  for 
May.  

"The  Countess  Emilia,"  Anthony 
Hope's  new  romance,  is  begun  in 
the  May  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and  "The  Art  of  Listening  to  a 
Sermon"  inaugurates  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  pulpit  and 
the  pew  by  Ian  Maclaren.  An- 
other notable  feature  of  the  same 
issue  is  "The  Secrets  of  a  Happy 
Life,"  by  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Pl)rmouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  who  has  become 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Jotlr- 
nal.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  writes 
"The  Anecdotal  Side  of  George 
Washington,"  recounting  some  of 
the  best  but  least-known  stories  of 
the  "Father  of  His  Country." 
Viola  Allen  draws  upon  her  own 
rich  store  of  experience  to  tell 
"What  it  Means  to  be  an  Actress," 
and  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain  in- 
troduces "Helen  Keller  as  She 
Really  Is,"  giving  some  interesting 
glimpses  of  this  marvelous  blind 
and  deaf  girl. 
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PROGRAM  AND  OFFICERS  OF  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  PUT-IN-BAY,  JUNE  ay,  28 

AND  ag,  1899. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  (IN  ASSBM-         2:35  to  2:60  •  Music   

BLT  HALL).  A.  F.   Maynard,  Xenia. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  27.  ^' Dlckey'^  Pa^er"''*''''      ""  '      ^ ""' 

830  to  9:55  -  Inaugrural  Address g '  l]  '  Jfi^j^* ' Hamilton. 

B.  B.  Cox,  Xenla.  ^    p    Bunis,   Salem. 

9:66  to  10:15 -Preliminary  Training  for  g.Qg  ^^  3:30- General  Blbousslon. 

the  Teacher-  3:30  — Business  Meeting  of  the  Qen- 

(«>   What  should  It  be?  eral  AssociaUon. 

(ft)   How     Accomplished     Where  

there  Is  no  Established  Train- 
ing  School?    SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE, 

Anna  M.  Osgood,  Columbus.  H.   B.    WILLIAMS,  PRESIDING. 

10:15  to  10:85  —  A  State  Teachers*  In-  (IN  ASSEMBLY  HALL.) 

stltute   Tuesday  Evening,  June  27,  7:80  to  9:00. 

Hon.  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  Columbus. 

10-.36  to  10:46  —  Discussion    of    Miss  QuesUons  — 

Osgood's  Paper  l*    Supervisors  or  Principals  —  Which? 

Flora  L.  Herzog,  Ripley.  2.    Form  and  Content  —  Their  Relation 

10:46  to  10:56  —  Discussion     of     Com-  to  Each  Other? 

mlssioner  Bonebrake' s  Paper 3.    Money  Collections  in  Public  Schools. 

F.  P.  Goodwin,  Cincinnati.  *•    High  School  Lecture  Courses. 

10:56  to  11-30  — General  Discussion.  5.    What  Is  Wise  Supervision? 

6.    Should  Schools  Recognize  and  Make 
Allowance  for  Outside  Music  Work? 

DEPARTMENT     OF     SUPERINTEND-  

ENCE  (IN  ASSEMBLY  HALL). 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  (IN  ASSBM- 

TUBSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNB  27.  BLY  HALL). 

1.80  to  1:45  — Music ^                  „               ,         «, 

Gantvoort's  GosUngs.  Wednesday  Morning.  June  28. 

1:43  to  2:15  —  Inaugural  Address    ...  0*.a0  to    9:40— Music  Audienc*. 

H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky.        9:40  to  10:00  — Educational  Value  of 

2:15  to  2:86  —  School  Legislation  ... .  Exact  Definition    

C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington.  N.  B.  Hutchinson,  Bryan. 
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10:00  to  10:16  —  Disciission    

H.  A.  Stokes,  Delaware. 
F.  P.   Shumaker,   Chagrin  Falls. 
10:16  to  10:30  — General  Discussion. 

10:30  to  10:40  —  Music   

N.  L.  Olover,  Akron. 
10:40  to  10:60  —  0.  T.   R.   C.  —  Report. 

Secretary  J.  J.  Burns,  Defiance. 
10:60  to  13 :30  —  FlcUon  —  Its  Place  In 

a  Course  of  Study 

Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson,  Delaware. 


COLLEQE  ASSOCIATION  (IN    ASSEM- 
BLY HALL). 

Wbdnblday  Afternoon,  June  28. 

1:80  — The     World     Pilgrimage     with 
Experiences    Serious   and    Not    so 

Serious   

Pres.   John  Henry   Barrows,   Oberlin. 
Music.  .Miss  Laura  Mintern,  Circleville. 

The  Scientific   Course 

Dr.W.  E.  Henderson,  Ohio  University. 

Discussion   

Prof.  Emma  Maude  Perkins,  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Cleveland. 
8:80  —  Business   Meeting  of  General  As- 
sociation. 


Wednesday  Kvenino,  June  28,  ;In  Assembly 

Hall.) 

7:80  to  8:16  — Report    of    Committee    on 

Necrology. 
8:15  to  9:00- Report    of    Committee    on 

Condition  of  Education.     (Centraliza- 

Uon.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION  (IN  ASSEM- 
BLY HALL). 

Thursday  Morning,  June  29. 

9:30  to    9:50  — Ohio     High    Schools— 
Their     Classification     into     First, 

Second  and  Third  Classes 

C.  G.  Ballou,  Toledo. 

9:60  to  10:00  —  Discussion    

W.  W.   Boyd,  PainesviUe. 

10:00  to  10:06  —  Discussion    

F.  B.  Pearson,  Columbus. 
10:05  to  10:30  — General    Discussion... 
10:30  to  10:50— Why    so    Many    Fail- 
ures in  First  Year  in  High  School? 

D.  C.   Meek,   Mansfield. 

10:60  to  11 :00  —  Discussion    

J.  D.   Simkins,  St.    Marys. 

11:00  to  11:05  —  Discussion    

Chas.  L.  Loos,  Dayton. 
11:06  to  11:30  — General   Discussion. 


1:30  to  2:30,   MUSIC   TEACHERS'   SEC- 
TION (IN  ASSEMBLY   HALL). 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  29. 

New  IdecM  and  New  Methods,  Better 

Results  in   Music 

N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland. 
Discussion. 

Music  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline 

E.  D.   Lyon,  Mansfield. 
Discussion. 

Solo Miss  Laura  Mintern, .  Circleville. 

Ear  Training 

S.    H.    Lightner,   Youngstown. 
Discussion. 


SOCIETY    OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    AND 
PEDAGOGICAL   INQUIRY. 

2:30  to  3:00  —  T  h  e     Development  .  of 

Purpose  

'  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,   Dayton. 

8:00  to  3:30  —  Discussion   

L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland. 


Thursday  Evening,  June  29,  8:00  O'clock. 
(In  Assembly  Hall.) 

Annual  Address  —  The  Greater  Amer- 
ica and  Our  New  Obligations 

Dr.   John   Henry   Barrows,   Oberlin, 
President  of  Oberlin  College. 


SPECIAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SECTION. 

Wednbsbay  Afternoon,  June  28.  (In  O.  &  N. 
Dining  Room. 

3:30  to  3:55  — The  Teaching  of  Science 

in  High   Schools 

Aug.  F.   Foerste,   Dayton. 

3 :55  to  4 :05  —  Discussion    

C.  M.  Humes,  Newark. 

4:05  to  4:15  —  Discussion    

J.  A.  Culler,  Kenton. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  June  29.  In  Assembly 

Hall.; 

3:30  to  3:55  — The  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics in  High  Schools 

E.  S.  Loomis,  Cleveland. 

3:55  to  4:05  —  Discussion    

J.  F.  Smith,  Findlay. 


SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  MUSIC 
TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  27, 8:30,  (In  Ladies' 

Parlor  A  1.) 

1,    President's  Address 

F.  A.  Power,  Mansfield.    , 
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2.  Musical  Literature 

James  Bird,   Marietta. 

Discussion  led  by 

Kate   Harvey,   Canton. 

3.  Can  the  Best  Results  be  Obtained 

if  Excuses  are  Granted? 

S.  C.  Harding,  Oberlin. 

Discussion    

L.  G.  Graves,  MasslLon. 

4.  Tonic  Sol  Fa  —  Its  Advantages... 

O.  W.  Wright,  Dayton. 

Discussion    ; 

J.    Powell  Jones,  PalnesviUe. 

Round  Table  Topics. 

1.  Is   there    Such    a   Thing    as    "Sound 

Blindness"?     If  so.    Its   Treatment? 

2.  Are  Poor  Spellers  Poor  Singers? 

3.  Music  Examinations  —  Their  Use  and 

Abuse. 

4.  Musical  Biography  —  Its  Part  in  Our 

New    Education. 
5i   Beating  Time  —  When?    How? 
<L  How   Much  Time  Should  be   Devoted 

to  Music? 

7.  Do  We  as  Music  Teachers  Recognize 

the  Complete  and  Harmonious  De- 
velopment of  the  Child's  Faculties, 
or  are  We  Teaching  do,  ra  me  and 
Creating    Vocal    Gymnasts? 

8.  Theory   Versus  Practice. 


A^'EDNESDAV  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28,  'A'M,   (IN 

Ladies'  Parlor  A  1.; 

1.  Voice  Culture— How  Much?  Method 

of   Doing  it? 

Charles  H.  Thompson,  Toledo. 
Discussion N.    L.  Glover,   Akron. 

2.  When     Introduce     Minor     Scales? 

Why? B.  C.  Welgamood,  Tiffin. 

Discussion.  ..Minnie  Baldwin,  Medina. 
8.   Method  of  Teaching  Music  in  Un- 
graded  Schools 

Mrs.' Emily  B.  Cass,  Wooster. 
4.    How      Much      Theory      Shall      be 
Taught ?...H.  W.  B.   Barnes,  Piqua. 
General      Discussion      and      Business 
Meeting. 

ROUND  Table  Topics. 

L  How  Can  the  Cheerful  and  Efficient 
Co-operation  of  the  Regular  Teacher 
be  Secured   and    Retained? 

2.  The    Problem    of  Interesting   Boys   in 

the  Grammar  Grade. 

3.  Relation  of  Superintendent  and  Super- 

visor. 

4.  How  Early  Should  Two-Part   Singing 

be  Introduced? 

5.  The  Non-Musical  Grade  Teacher. 


6.  Rote  Singing  —  How  Much? 

7.  Music  in  the  High  School  —  How  Ob- 

tain  Best   Results? 

8.  What  Shall  be  Done  with  Pupils  En- 

tering the  Grades  Without  Previous 
Music  Study? 

9.  Development    of    Musical   Perception. 


Special  Meetings  of  College  Association 
will  be  held  in  Ladies'  Parlor  A  2. 


HOTEL    RATES. 

Two  dollars  (|2.00)  a  day,  two  persons 
to  occupy  one  bed;  two  and  one-half 
dollars  ($2.50)  a  day,  one  person  in  a  bed; 
three  dollars  (^.00)  a  day,  with  one  per- 
son in  a  bed  with  room  and  bath;  two 
and  one-half  dollars  ($2.d0)  a  day,  two 
persons  in  bed  with   room  and   bath. 

These  rates  are  to  be  granted  only  to 
those  persons  holding  membership  tickets 
for  the  session  of  1890,  who  remain  at 
least  two  days,  a  less  time  to  be  com- 
puted at  regular  rates.  Rates  are  good 
for  one  day  preceding  and  one  day  fol- 
lowing the  Association. 


GENERAL     INFORMATION. 

Put-in-Bay  can  be  reached  by  boat  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Port 
Clinton.  To  the  three  first  named  cities 
access  is  easy  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
by  the  numerous  railroads  leading  to 
them. 

The  surroundings  at  Hotel  Victory 
have  been  so  materially  Improved  since 
our  meeting  there  last,  that  all  who  re- 
visit the  place  this  year  will  be  much 
surprised.  Among  the  many  improve- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  Natatorium, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Hotel:  and 
the  excellent  bath-house  at  the  beach,  a 
few  steps  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
A  broad  ea.sy  walk  has  been  laid  extend- 
ing from  the  extreme  east  line  of  the 
Hotel  Victory's  property  to  the  farthest 
Southwestern  point  in  the  Island  known 
as  "Sun  Set"  Rocks,  following  closely 
the  formation  of  the  bluffs  and  rock 
bound  beach,  giving  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  rocks, 
and  a  delightful  retreat  to  view  the 
gorgeous  "Sun  Set,"  seen  only  on  this 
Island.  In  many  other  ways  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  all  who 
attend  the  Association  will  be  led  to  pro- 
nounce Put-in-Bay  an  ideal  place  for 
holding  our  meeting. 
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RAILWAY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

All  the  railways  in  the  State  have 
granted  a  rate  of  one  flrst-class  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  tickets  to  be  sold  on  June 
26th  and  27th,  good  returning  to  June 
80th  inclusive.  The  same  rate  will  be^ 
allowed  by  the  boat  lines  touching  the 
Island. 

The  indications  are  that  the  attendance 
at  the  meeting  at  Put-in-Bay  will  be  very 
large.  Important  matters  pertaining  to 
the  inerests  of  the  Association  will  be 
considered  at  this  meeting.  LiCt  the 
teachers  of  the  State  be  there  in  full 
force  to  give  these  matters  the  attention 
they  merit. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

General  Association. 

President E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 

Vice-Presidents.  .J.  W.  Moore,  Leetonla; 
Bertha  Ruess,  Mansfield;  Susan  Dil- 
lon, Cleveland;  Mary  E.  Hall.  Piqua; 
H.  Li.  Frank,  Fostoria;  J.  P.  Fenton, 
Coshocton. 

Secretary.  ..Solomon  Weimer,   Cleveland. 

Treasurer.  .Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus. 

Department  op  Superintendence. 

President H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky. 

Secretary U.  D.  Clephane,  Mack. 


COMMITTEES  OF  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Executive  Committee. 

Term  Expires 

Arthur  Powell,  Chairman,  Marion..  1899 

John  E.  Morris,  Secretary,  Alliance.  1899 

Edward  P.  Dean,   Kenton 1900 

J.   D.   MacDonald,   WellsvIUe 1900 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Oxford 1901 

E.  W.  Wilkinson,  Cincinnati 1901 

Board  op  Control— Reading  Circle. 

Term  Expires 
Mrs.    Delia   L*.    Williams,   President, 

Delaware    1901 

Dr.  J.  J.  Bums,  Cor.   Sec'y— Treas., 

Defiance   1^02 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Rec.  Sec'y, 

Columbus    1900 

Hon.    L(.    D.    Bonebrake,    Ex-Offlclo, 

Columbus    

Charles  Haupert,   Wooster 1900 

E.  A.   Jones,  MassiUon 1889 

Charles  L.  Loos,  Dayton 1890 

Warren  Darst,  Ada 1901 

8.   T.  Dial,   Lockland 1902 


On  Condition  of  Education. 

Term  Expires 

F.  B.  Dyer,  Madison ville 1899 

H.   B.  Williams,   Sandusky 1809 

L.  W.  Day,   Canton,  (deceased) 1900 

J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert 1900 

E.   M.   Van  Cleve,   Barnesvllle 1901 

C.   C.   Miller,   Lima 1901 

On  Publication. 

Term  Expires 

Dr.  Samuel  Flndley,  Akron 1899 

R.  W.  Mitchell,   Celina 1899 

W.  W.  Boyd,  Painesville 1900. 

H.  Whitworth,  Belief ontaine 1900 

W.  McK.   Vance,  Urbana 1901 

E.  D.   Lyon,   Mansfi^d 1901 

On  Legislation. 

Term  Expires. 

F.  Treudley,  Youngstown 1899 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Cincinnati 1899 

C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington 1899 

S.   O.  Hale,   BeUbrook 1899 

M.  A.  Tuttle,  PainesvUle 1900 

Dr.   J.  A.  Shawan,   Columbus 1900 

E.   B.   Cox,  Xenia 1900 

H.   M.   Parker.   Elyria 1900 

J.   W.  Zeller,  Findlay 1901 

J.    R.    Beachler,    Brookvllle 1901 

W.   E.  Kershner,  Mendon 1901 

U.  D.   Clephane,  Mack 1901 

On  Necrology. 

Term  Expires 

J.   H.   Chamberlin,   Marietta 1899 

E.   F.   Moulton,  Cleveland 1899 

Geo.   F.    Sands,    Cincinnati 1900 

H.  L.   Frank,  Fostoria 1900 

W.   W.    Ross,  Fremont 1901 

Anna  E.  Logan,  Westwood 1901 

On  College  of  Ohio  Teachers. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale,  Cincinnati;  J. 
C.  Hartzler,  Newark;  E.  A.  Jones^ 
Massillon;  W.  H.  Morgan,  Cinciimati; 
H.   M.   Parker,  Elyria. 

Relation  of  High  School  to  College. 

Term  E^xpires 

E.   B.   Cox,   Xenia 1889 

E.   W.  Coy,   Cincinnati 1899 

J.  H.   Snyder,  Tiffin 1900 

Geo.  F.  Jewett,  Youngstown 1900 

E.   L.  Harris,    Cleveland 1901 

Abram  Brown,  Columbus 1901 


ROSTER  OF  SECTIONS. 

High  School  Section. 

President Wm.  H.  Meek,  Dayton* 

Secretary   and  Treasurer 

Amy  L  Herlff,  Kent 
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College  Section.  Music  Teachers'  Section. 

President Ira  Priest,    D.  D.,   Akron.       President F.  Adolph  Power,  Mansfield. 

Secretary WllUs   Bougrhton,   Athens.       Secretary Louis  W.  Smith,  Xenla. 

Township  Superintendens'  Section.  Library  Section. 

President C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthlngton.       President C.  B.  Oalbreath,  Columbus. 

Secretary 8.   O.    Hale,   Bellbrook.  Secretary.  .Ldnda  A.  Eastman,  Cleveland. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


J  1,565  69 

213  00 

1,220  23 

35  22 

56  34 

$3,090  48 

1,621  44 

Heport  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  Year 

Ending  May  13,  1899. 

receipts. 

Hay  14,  1808  — Balance  on  hand,  less  $  1.000  placed  in  a  certificate  of 

deposit 

Paid  by  book  firms  for  advertising  in  bulletin 

Fees  for  membership,  1898-99 

Belated  fees  from  1897-98 

Interest    

Total 

Outlay  for  1898-99 

Balance  on  hand $1,469  04 

Examined  and  approved: 

E.  A.  Jones, 
C.  L.  Loos,  Jr., 
Columbus,  a,  May  13, 1898.  Auditing  Committee, 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Control  at  the  May  meeting $  77  09 

Ezpressage  and.  postage  for  O.  T.  R.  C.  and  O.  P.  R.  C 134  35 

Printing  25,000  copies  annual  bulletin 265  00 

Printing  diplomas,  certificates  and  cards 95  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  for  the  year 500  00 

Transferred  to  Treasurer  of  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 250  00 

Gerk  service  in  O.  P.  R.  C 200  00 

Stationery  for  the  Board 33  20 

Lettering  628  diplomas 63  70 

Refunded 1  60 

Binding  annual  reports 1  50 

Totel $  1.621  44 

J.  J.  Burns,  Treasurer, 
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TABI.E  Showing  the  Number  of  Members,  Etc.,  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  by  Counties* 
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County  Secretaries. 


Adams  . 

Allen  ... 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens.. 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown  .. 

Butler  .. 

Carroll  . 

Champai'n 

Clark  .  . 

Clermont 

Clinton  . 

Columb'na 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke  ... 

Defiance  . 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 
Fayette . . 
Franklin 
Fulton*  . . 
Gallia.... 
Geauga  . . 
Greene.. . 
Guernsey 
Hamilton 
Hancock. 
Hardin  . . 
Harrison 
Henry.... 
Highland 
Hocking 
Holmes  . . 
Huron  .. . 
Jackson  . 
Jeflferson 
Knox  — 
Lake  .   .. 
Lawrence 
Licking. . 
Logan  ... 
Lorain  . . . 
Lucas   . . . 
Madison  . 
Mahoning 
Marion  . . 
Medina  . .. 

Meigs   

Mercer  . . . 
Miami  ... 
Monroe  . . . 
Montgo'y 
Morgan  . . 
Morrow  . . 
Musk'g'm 
Noble   — 


174 
211 
162 
871 
256 
183 
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199 
273 
133 
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287 
219 
166 
32b 
201 
193 
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160 
209 
200 
220 
152 
693 
157 
171 
141 
206 
205 
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258 
206 
154 
159 
205 
159 
186 
252 
196 
237 
200 
129 
219 
324 
221 
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163 
312 
213 
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196 
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252 
195 
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159 
149 
298 
154 
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C.  W.  Osburn,  West  Union. 

Myrtle  Bowsher,  Hume. 

W.  D.  Stem,  Ashland. 

C.  G.  Hammond,  Conueaut. 

A.  H.  Dixon,  Albany. 

Caroline  Schulenberg,  St.  Marys. 

Bessie  Nuzum,  Barnesville. 

J.  W.  Kehoe,  Georgetown. 

L.  P.  Clawson,  Jr.,  Hamilton. 

C.  H.  Carlisle,  Malvern. 

E.  T.  Zerkle,  Thackery. 

J.  A.  Hershey,  Euon. 

County  Examiners. 

W.  C.  Sayrs.  Wilmington. 

E.  O.  Trescott,  Columbiana. 

County  Examiners. 

Fanny  Trego,  New  Washington. 

Oracia  G.  Carroll,  Bcrea. 

M.  A.  Brown.  New  Madison. 

W.  W.  Heater,  Ney. 

Horace  A.  Stokes,  Delaware. 

W.  H.  Block,  Huron. 

Stanley  Lawrence,  Basil. 

County  Examiners. 
J.  L.  Socie,  Archbold. 
Jesta  McDauiel,  Gallipolis. 
Ray  Truman,  Parknian. 
Mary  Wilgus,  Xenia. 
P.  N.  Killbreath.  Cambridge. 
County  Examiners. 
Anna  R.  Miller,  Findltiy. 

E.  S.  Neelev.  Kenton. 
H.  V.  Merrick.  Cadiz. 

John  A.  Wright,  Liberty  Center. 
C.  A.  Puckett,  Lynchburg. 
C.  L.  Boyer,  Logan. 

A.  E.  Schmidt,  Beclin. 

Lizzie  Spencer,  Wellston. 

W.  H.  Yearly.  Danville. 

F.  H.  Kendall.  Painesville. 

G.  W.  Nance,  Ironton. 

B.  L.  Hawke,  Pataskala. 
S.  L.  Smith,  Bellefontaine. 
H.  O.  Merriman,  I^  Grange. 
S.  F.  Ball,  Toledo. 

Frank  Gilliland,  Big  Plain. 
Charles  S.  Ramsey,  Canfield. 
Sophia  Wieland,  Prospect. 
J.  K.  Nold.  River  Styx. 
James  P.  West,  Middleport. 

C.  D.  Moore.  Ft.  Recovery. 
Lee  A  Dollinger,  Covington. 

G.  W.  Brumbaugh,  Dayton. 

W.  B.  Graham,  McConnellsville. 

R.  P.  Gage,  Marengo. 

W^.  H.  Mcbaniel,  Fultonham. 

H.  M.  Gregg,  Mt.  Zion. 
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Table  Showing  thk  Number  of  Members,  Etc. —  Concluded. 


Counties. 

No.  of  Teachers  Needed  to 
Supply  the  Schools. 

• 

f 

s 

o 

• 

o 

.55 

1 

e 

i' 
s 

o 

• 

0 

i 

o 
u 

M 
V 
V 

Expenses  of  the  County 
Secretary. 

Amount  Sent  to  the  State 
Secretary. 

«.* 

£ 

0 

IS 

« 

6 
o 

a 
Q 

o 

• 

o 

County  Secretaries. 

OtUwa.... 
Paulding  . 
Perry  .     . 
Pickaway  . 

Pike    

Portage  . . . 
Preble  — 
Putnam   .. 
Richland  . 

Ross 

Sandusky  . 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby .... 

SUrk 

Summit  .. 
Trumbull. 
Tuscar'w's 

Union 

Van  Wert. 
Vinton  ... 
Warren  . . . 
Washton  . 
Wayne .... 
Williams  . 
Wood 

126 
170 
191 
195 
129 
248 
171 
198 
247 
253 
230 
208 
251 
162 
444 
345 
326 
34« 
190 
191 
126 
163 
317 
'242 
170 
312 
155 

3 
65 

176 
43 
43 
34 

125 

iii' 

25 

28 

•  •  •  • 

18 
31 

214 
9 

160 
64 
45 

134 
50 
72 
32 

112 

61 

84 

6 

3 

59 

153 

10 

49 

10  75 

14  75 

38  25 

2  50 

12  25 

10  50 

4  87 

20 

3  25 

|0  75 

14  25 

33  38 

2  30 

900 

■    V    •    ■ 

5 

43 

1 

.10 

M.  Carrie  Hertel,  Antwerp. 
G.  W.  DeLong,  Corning. 
John  L.  Heise,  Circleville. 
w.  M.  Clayton.  Waverly.      [tion. 
D.  W.  McGlenen.  Mantua  Sta- 

150 
40 
59 
49 
6i 
31 
17 
124 
115 

3:^ 

161 
60 
3^1 
74 
35 
32 
37 
73 
38 

37  50 
10  00 

14  75 
12  25 
16  00 

7  75 
4  25 

31  00 
28  75 

8  25 
40  25 

15  00 
8  50 

18  50 

8  75 
800 

9  25 
18  25 

9  50 

12  25 

60 

5  75 

1  50 

2  70 

1  75 
26 

10  90 

2  70 
200 

18  40 

800 

85 

8  75 

2  75 
25 

3  00 
650 

50 

25  25 
9  40 
900 

10  75 

13  30 
600 
3  99 

20  10 

26  05 

6  25 
26  &5 

7  00 
7  eV5 

14  75 

6  00 

7  75 
6  25 

11  75 
9  00 

20 
3 
6 
4 
2 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  •  •  • 

17 
11 
I 
16 
5 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
3 

James  H.  Randall,  Camden. 

W.  S.  Sackett,  I^eipsic. 

D.  P.  Shafer,  Mansfield. 

Mae  Templer,  Clarksburg. 

County  Examiners. 

County  Examiners. 

h.  N.  Montgomery,  Old  Fort. 

J.  A.  Eshman,  Russia. 

James  A.  Syler,  New  Berlin. 

A.  A.  Rothtrock,  Akron. 

D.  F.  Grier,  Cortland.         [Point. 

J.  M.  Richardson,  Mineral 

Ella  Poling,  North  Lewisburg. 

J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

D.  E.  Fri,  Creola. 

F.  J.  St.  John,  Ivebanon. 
A.  M.  Farlow,  Barlow. 
J.  B.  Mohler,  Orrville. 

G,  R.  Anderson,  Edgerton. 
M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  Green. 
M.  G  Smith,  Upper  Sandusky. 

Wyandot.. 

103 

25  75 

2  94 

22  81 

■  •  *  • 

596 

Totals.. 

22,442    6,363 

5,901 

11,475  25      1255  02 

11,220  23 

For  the  Year  1897-98. 


Athens  County... 
Clinton  County.  ., 
Cuyahoga  County 
Franklin  County . 

G«auga  County 

Logan  County 

Medina  County.... 
Ottawa  County  — 
Putnam  County    . 
Scioto  County .... 
Summit  County... 
Shelby  County  ... 
Williams  County. 


Total 


$1  00 

A.  H.  Dixon. 

1  25 

A.J.  McVey. 

25 

Rosa  G.  Eglin. 

5  75 

Luther  Devol. 

10  30 

H.  A.  Redfield. 

1  50 

S.  L.  Smith. 

25 

Etta  Castle. 

1  75 

P.  E.  Graber. 

2  67 

W.  L.  Harbaugh 

8  25 

Frank  Appel. 

1  75 

W.  M.  Glasgow. 

25 

25 

H.  D.  Grindle. 

135  22 


No.  of  Pupils'  Certificates  issued 

No.  of  Elementary  Diplomas  granted. 
No.  of  High  School  Diplomas  granted 


11,748 
495 
271 
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The  annual  bulletin  will  be  in 
print  early  in  July.     Our  custom  is 
to  make  packages  containing  from 
two  to  five  hundred  of  this  pam- 
phlet, according  to  the  desire;  or 
need,  or  even  willingness  to  dis- 
tribute, of  the  various  counties,  and 
on  the  Friday  before  the  given  in- 
stitute is  to  open,  to  send  these 
bundles  by  express,  prepaid,  to  the 
towns  where  the  institutes  are  to 
be  held,  addressed  to  the  persons 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  com- 
missioner's   circular    as    chairmen 
of  the  executive  committees.   With 
the  concurrence  of  said  chairmen, 
this   plan   puts   the  bulletin   with 
whatever  of  sweetness  and  light  it 
may  contain  into  the  hands  of  the 
institute-attending  teachers  —  how 
does  the  other  half  live? — early  in 
the  week.    A  package  or  two  loses 
its  way;  a  chairman  or  two,  big 
with  the  fate  of  cats  and  of  Rome, 
has  not  the  leisure  to  get  his  pack- 
age from  the  express  office  and 
untie  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  bulletin 
comes  before  the  eyes  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  the  chairman 
has    done    his    official    duty,    the 
county  secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R. 
C.  has  been  chosen,  and  he  has 
time  now  to  appoint  his  aids  and 
with  them  arrange  plans  for  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  campaign. 
We  again  urge  upon  our  profes-* 
sional  kinfolk  in  the  good   State 
where  the  reading  circle  was  bom, 
to  give  it  their  active  aid.     The 
ways  are  too  many  to  name,  but 
the  prime  ones  are  the  co-opera- 


tion of  the  county  boards  of  ex- 
aminers, and  the  selection  of  the 
right  person  as  county  secretary; 
and  on  Monday,  not  Friday.  For 
an  argument  upon  this  subject,  of 
rare  force  and  eloquence,  refer  to 
the  statistics  of  this  report.  Not 
at  all  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
small  results  in  some  counties  arc 
always  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
secretary;  but  if  a  willing  worker 
be  secretary,  and  the  examiners 
lend  rational  support,  there  will  be 
worthy  results. 

Institute  lecturers,  homebred 
and  those  to  some  other  manner 
born,  could  serve  the  circle  a  gen- 
erous turn  by  making  a  plea  for 
the  doing  of  such  reading  as  that 
pointed  to  in  our  course,  and  by 
presenting  the  added  interest  that 
kindles  when  members  meet  to- 
gether to  study  the  same  page,  or 
chapter,  or  poem,  as  iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron.  With  thousands  of 
teachers  in  Ohio,  this  is  the  only 
bond  linking  them  together  into 
little  companies  to  do  actual  work 
with  definite  purpose  for  growth  in 
this  realm  of  grace,  the  better  way 
as  teachers,  higher  living  as  men 
and  women.  Thousands  of  others, 
in  bodies  of  four,  eight,  ten  or  even 
more,  toil  in  the  same  field — teach 
in  the  same  town — ^but  do  not 
come  together,  frequently  and  reg- 
ularly, with  that  definite  purpose 
given  above.  Is  the  reading  cir- 
cle not  doing  much  along  this  fair 
route?  Can  you  not  help?  Is 
there  a  better  way  ?    Are  you  lead- 
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ing  and  urging  your  associates 
into  it  and  in  it?  Is  it  not  better 
to  do  the  practicable  good  things  at 
hand  than  to  dream  even  nobler 
ones  all  day  long?  The  night 
Cometh.  Last  year  I  had  to  re- 
port that  Columbus  was  the  only 
large  city  in  the  circle  ranks.  Co- 
lumbus is  still  alone.  The  Colum- 
bus secretary,  early  in  the  circle 
year,  sent  in  an  inspiring  member- 
ship and  thus  substantially  aided 
the  county  secretary  in  leading  the 
State.  In  farther  casting  about  to 
see  what  a  woman  secretary  can 
bring  to  pass,  let  your  eye  rest 
upon  Crawford  county,  and  Gal- 
lia ;  then,  to  establish  a  balance,  see 
Wyandot,  Montgomery  and  Dela- 
ware. 

The  pupils'  reading  circle  has 
made  a  large  increase;  almost 
twice  as  many  certificates  have 
been  sent  out  as  there  had  been  at 
this  time  last  year.  The  published 
courses  of  this  circle,  required  and 
recommended,  are  much  used  by 
persons  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  books  for  young  readers. 
Where  five  or  more  teachers'  di- 
plomas are  to  go  to  a  county  we 
arc  sending  them  to  the  county  sec- 
retary, for  a  sort  of  O.  T.  R.  C. 
commencement  at  the  institute,  or 
for  distribution  at  any  other  fit 
time  and  place.  The  institute, 
however,  is  the  time  and  place. 


NAMES  OP  PBR60NS  RECBIVING 
DIPI/)MAS. 

Allen    i»utUpi  —  J tiooh    Amstutz,    J.    L. 
Berry,  L  R.  Bee»hy,  F.  B.  Cotner,  John 


Funk.  Clara  GredinsT,  C.  A.  Graham,  A. 
E.  Hedges,  Orpha  Hallowell,  Mollle  C. 
Hawk,  S.  P.  Herr,  J.  S.  Herr,  Blanche 
Kinsey,  Gertrude  Lewis,  E.  E.  McElwaln, 
Mary  Owens,  J.  S.  Stelner,  H.  L.  Sawyer. 
Total,    18. 

Aahland  county:  —  Emma  Halderman, 
Charles  Helm,  John  Kelley,  W.  D.  Stem, 
Total,  4. 

Athens  county:  —  Guy  Dinsmore,  A.  H. 
Dixon,  Ida  B.  Maxwell.     Total,  3. 

Auglaize  county:  —  Sister  M.  Alma,  Sis- 
ter M.  Angelina,  D.  S.  Bricker,  Blanche 
Blood,  Sister  M.  Dulla,  Dora  McMahon, 
Charles  McBroom,  Jeanette  Williams, 
Nora  B.    Windate.     Total,   9. 

Butler  county:  —  W.  B.  Andrews,  A.  B. 
Andrews,  Jesse  R.  Clark,  L.  P.  Clawson, 
Jr.,  A.  Li.  Crecraft,  Marie  D.  Falk,  Mrs. 
Marie  La  B.  Frank,  Amanda  Garver,  A. 
J.  Irvin,  Mary  E.  Jonte,  Alma  H.  Joyce, 
Mary  E.  Joyce,  O.  W.  Jeffries,  D.  O. 
Johns,  Elizabeth  Kinsinger,  Emma  Klo- 
man,  W.  H.  Leffler,  Grace  L.  Miller, 
Remp  Martin,  R.  J.  Todd,  Alma  Teetor, 
C.  T.  Wmiamson,  M.  B.  Worley,  Otto- 
Witte,  Effle  Wallace,  Grace  Tingling,  Guy 
S.  Dennison,  Frank  E.  Thomson.  Total, 
28. 

Ohatnpaiffn  county:  —  J.  P.  Berry,  D.  O. 
Brelsford,  C.  D.  Brown,  W.  C.  Bryant, 
P.  L.  Clark,  J.  A.  Downy,  C.  H.  Duncan, 
G.  G.  Fuller,  V.  H.  Glbbs,  A.  B.  Graham, 
Walter  Gifford,  Cora  B.  Herd,  Mary  Hen- 
son,  Emmett  Kite,  Emma  J.  Kirkwood, 
John  Leonard,  W.  A.  Lowry,  Helen  Long- 
break,  O.  C.  Mahoy,  B.  A.  McCully,  For- 
est McFarland,  A.  C.  Neff,  Ella  Otte,  Elba 
J.  W.  Pence,  F.  G.  Russei,  Mmer  Smith, 
J.  E.  Swearingen,  D.  H.  Taylor,  T.  M. 
Wiant,  Marley  Zerkle,  E.  F.  Zerkle.  To- 
tal, 31. 

Clermont  county:  —  Grace  Dugan,  C.  E. 
Pattison,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Sylvester.    Total,  3. 

CUnton  county:  — deo,  Beulehr,  S.  H. 
Pierce,   M.   C.   Powers.     Total,   3. 

ColuniHana  county:  —  Carrie  Gaver,  W. 
B.  Lindersmith,  C.  C.  Rankin.    Total,  3. 

Coshocton  county:  —  Frank  O.  Garrison, 
W.  R.  Waldorf.     Total,  2.  _ 

Crawford  county:  —  Manuel  Chrisman, 
Lena  Cook,  A.  A.  De  Roche,  Harvey 
Keiss,  Vioio  Kelss,  Lizzie  Kuhn,  Charles 
Kuhn,  F.  W.  Kuhn.  S.  G.  Kurtz,  S.  A. 
Kurtz,  J.  G.  Kurtz,  Curtis  Laughbaum, 
Mary  I.  Meek,  Fannie  M.  Trego,  Llda 
Warden,  Daisie  Zimmerman,  Anna  Zim- 
merman.    Total,    17. 

Cuyahoga  county:  -<-  Lydia  C.  Hinds, 
Marguerite  L.  Oberholtzer,  Minnie  A. 
O'Neill,   William  F.   QJckman.     Total,   4. 
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Darke  county:  —  Carrie  Bowman,  The- 
resa Clarey,  Fred  W.  Harthan,  D.  O. 
Hughes,  Charles  S.  Harter,  A.  A.  Hoover, 
H.  V.  Morris,  C.  H.  Mathews,  U.  S.  Ray, 
Retta  Stover,  Bert  H.  Sneary,  V.  A.  Wel- 
bourn.      Total,   12. 

Defiance  county:  —  R.  B.  Andrews,  Jahies 
Ewers,  W.  W.  Heater,  Edward  Kintner, 
Anna  Ogden,  P.  W.  Pollock,  Wm. 
Walker,   Jr.     Total,   7. 

Delaware  county:  —  William  McClaln, 
Ira  Parker,  Bessie  Ryant,  Horace  A. 
Stokes.     Total,  4. 

Fairfield  county:  —  C.  L.  Berry,  S.  E. 
Bunn,  George  L.  Oebhart,  E.  C.  Hedrlck, 
W.   E.  Mason,  M.  E.  Osboume.     Total,  6. 

Franklin  county:  —  Edith  Benbow,  O.  B. 
Cornell,  J.  K.  Condon,  E.  W.  Davis,  Hat- 
tie  Davis,  M.  L.  Devol,  W.  N.  Doherty, 
Estella  Dulin,  Mrs.  Ed.  Elliot,  Bertha 
Pel  ton,  Albert  Francisco,  Emma  Garner, 
Lizzie  Garner,  Gertrude  Hanawold,  H.  H. 
Hoflfman,  Libble  Irwin,  Ruby  Irwin, 
Harry  Kirkpatrlck,  C.  E.  Latham,  Mary 
Leckllter,  Ella  Mayhew,  G.  E.  McCarty, 
Luna  McColly,  Joseph  Munday,  A.  L. 
Peters,  Matilda  Peterson,  OlUe  Rathmell, 
C.  C.  Robinson,  Frank  Roloson,  George 
E.  Souder,  Sara  Vogelgesang,  W.  M.  Wal- 
termlre,  J.  A.  Wilcox,  Harry  Williams, 
Alice  C.  Wilson,   Prank  Wollam.     Total, 


OalUa  county:  —  G.  E.   Neal.     Total,   1. 

Oeauga  county:  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Ford,  L. 
C.  Parmelee,  H.  A.  Redfield.    Total,  3. 

Greene  county:  —  C.  P.  Yowler,  P.  P. 
Rltenour,    J.   H.    Rltenour.     Total,   3. 

Ouernsey  county:  —  J.  O.  Eagleson,  O. 
W.  English,  J,  J.  Lannlng,  P.  S.  Roland, 
H.    M.    Voorhles.     Total,    5. 

Hamilton  county:  —  Edward  Albert, 
Mary  Alger,  Florence  Bayer,  Flora  Beck, 
Elizabeth  Bogart,  C-.  R.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Dayton,  Katherine  German,  John 
Hammltt,  Minerva  Harris,  Edith  Hill. 
A.  C.  Hoock,  C.  V.  Johnson,  Ivetta  Dixon 
Johnson,  Emma  A.  Johnson,  Alice  Kemp- 
ton,  A.  J.  McGrew,  Katherine  McKlbben, 
H.  L.  Nelson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Nelson,  Susie 
Robinson,  Louise  Scheerer,  C.  E.  Scott. 
Total,    23. 

Hancock  county:  —  Emma  Adams,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Batey,  Florence  Barr,  D.  S.  Pin- 
ton,  Anna  R.  Miller,  W.  S.  Neeley,  Ella 
Shirley,  Anna  Sweeney,  Sarah  Strlckler. 
Total,   9. 

Hardin  county:  —  W.  N.  Clouse,  J.  A. 
Culler,  E.  P.  Dean,  G.  H.  Dodds,  P.  W. 
Jones,  W.  L.  Jones,  Marion  Littleton, 
Mrs.  Byrd  T.  Neeley,  E.  S.  Neeley,  Gus- 


sle  Oswald,   Margaret  Thompson,  W.    <X 
Weir.      Total,   12. 

Harrison  county:  —  A.  J.  Dennis.  To- 
tal, 1. 

Henry  county:  —  H.  8.  Armstrong,  L«ll- 
lie  A.  Patterson,  Tilden  J.  Willams. 
Total,  3. 

Hocking  county:  —  Mary  McCray.  To- 
tal, 1. 

Holmes  county:  —  A.  W.  Hershberger^ 
Mary  Hochstetler,  S.  H.  Maharry,  M.  I. 
Miller,  A.  E.  Schmidt,  Monroe  Weiss^ 
C.   H.   Stahl,  Hannah  Wagers.     Total,  8. 

Lawrence  county:  —  H.  S.  Ballard,  P.  O. 
Hlggins,  W.  J.  Higglns,  Bertha  A.  Halley^ 
P.  G.  Justice,  J.  B.  Massie,  Robert  A. 
McKee,  O.  R.  Neff,  W.  A.  Russell,  Addle 
O.  Smith,  LIda  E.  Talbot,  Jessie  C.  Van- 
Horn.     Total,   12. 

Licking  county:  —  C.  V.  Bebout.  M.  J. 
Beeney,  E.  L.  Bishop,  L.  E.  Clark,  Iva 
ColvlUe,  C.  D.  Coons,  Eva  L.  Crawmep» 
Myrtle  Davis,  Alvenza  Day,  Minnie  Day, 
Lizzie  M.  Drumm,  G.  W.  Dumbold,  Cora 
Evans,  Leona  Evans,  Fred  Porgraves, 
Carrie  Pravel,  Vinnle  Pravel,  Flora 
Graves,  O.  A.  Hamilton,  Alma  Hawke» 
Minnie  Hisey,  C.  L,  V.  HolU,  B.  N. 
Hoover,  Callie  Horner,  J.  H.  Hoskinson, 
J.  C.  Hoskinson,  P.  E.  Kirk,  Lena  Mad- 
den. W.  H.  Miles,  Anna  Morgan,  Fanny 
Morgan,  Emma  Mouser,  Myrtle  Painter, 
E.  L.  Powers,  B.  W.  Pratt,  M.  J.  Reese, 
Orlando  Busier,  Mary  Sanford,  Sylvia 
Siegfried,  P.  E.  Slabaugh,  Lola  Stadden, 
Georgia  Taylor,  Hattle  Tippet,'  Kate  Van 
Arsdale,  L.  E.  Walters,  H.  L.  Williams, 
Llda    White.      Total.    47. 

Ijogan  county:  —  Sara  Alexander,  N.  H. 
Bailey,  D.  W.  Crouse,  E.  N.  Day,  Helen 
Gunn,  Cora  Miller,  C.  W.  Polk,  Margaret 
Shaughnessey.  George  W.  Stokes,  R.  D. 
Turner,   Rosa  Young.     Total,  11. 

Lorain  county:  —  W.  E.  Crandall,  Mrs. 
Georgia  CaufTman.  Lucy  Cross,  Amy 
Dake,  Lenna  Dickinson,  H.  M.  Ebert, 
Grace  Pauver,  Etta  Plickenger,  William 
P.  Hastings,  Nellie  Herbert,  Helen  Hol- 
brooke, Lizzie  Jewett,  Nellie  Lloyde,"  Car- 
rie Martin,  Hlttle  McCloy,  H.  O.  Merrt- 
man,  Ida  Miller,  H.  M.  Parker,  Lura 
Peck,  LeuUa  Phipps,  Ella  Pope,  Amy 
Saye,  Jannette  Sears,  Minnie  Standen, 
Tina  Stein,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Symons,  J.  J. 
Vaughn,  Rena  Woodruff,  Minnie  Wor- 
cester.    Total,  29. 

Lucas  county:  —  Clara  L.  Bels,  Arthur 
Hutchinson,  T.  B.  Plnkerton,  Mary  Plt- 
tenger,  J.  A.  Pollock.     Total,  6. 
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Madison  county:  —  Mattie  Ellison,  F.  P, 
Foster,  Elizabeth  Gregg,  T.  S.  Mallon,  C. 
C.   Rowand.     Total,  6. 

Mahoning  countp:  —  Elizabeth  Evans, 
Mary  Palmer,  H.  K.  Rayen,  Laura  Staf- 
ford.    Total,    4. 

Mcitina  county: --EttSL  Castle,  Olive  A. 
Sedgwick.     Total.  2. 

Meigt  county:  —  Llllle  J.  Huber,  J.  H. 
Rickman.     Total,  2. 

Mercer  county:  —  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hunter. 
Total,  1. 

Miami  county:  —  John  Holflnger,  B.  S. 
Mitchell,   C.  F.  Puterbaugh.     Total,  3. 

Montgomery  county:  —  Mary  A.  Barr, 
John  H.  Beck,  L.  A.  Bennert,  Edwin  J. 
Brown,  QranvUle  W.  Brumbaugh,  L.  O. 
Coblentz,  "theodore  S.  Fox,  S.  M.  Heltz, 
Emerson  L.  Horner,  Charles  A.  Kline,  F. 
N.  Plesslnger,  Orion  L..  Shank,  Mary  W. 
Smith,  O.  P.  Swartzel,  George  A.  Woga- 
man.     Total,  15. 

Morrow  county:  —  Rella  George,  Mary 
Gray,  C.  O.  Higgins,  Leona  Orr.    Total,  4. 

Muskingum  county:  —  W.  H.  Mc Daniel, 
Emma  Clara  Tost.     Total,  2. 

Jiohle  county:  —  W.  B.  Ellison,  H.  M. 
Gregg,  W.  M.  Hesson,  John  Houston,  J. 
H.  Jones,  E.  E.  Lee,  T.  C.  McLaughlin, 
W.  D.  Merry,  S.  C.  Shuman,  O.  W.  Shu- 
man,  J.  A.  Thompson.     Total,   11. 

Paulding  county:  —  R.  S.  Banks,  Mary 
Dotterer,  Julia  Eaton,  G.  C.  Elick,  Kate 
Forney.     Total,  5. 

Perry  county:  —  Frank  Arnold,  Alpheus 
Arnold,  John  Brown,  Vinnle  Burgoon, 
Sheldon  Barton,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  C.  A. 
Beard,  Ella  Boganwrlght,  M.  G.  Calhoun, 
C.  C.  Cooperrider,  W.  A.  Dunn,  A.  G. 
Deaver,  Alice  Duffy^  Mary  Duffy,  Eliza 
Dlttoe,  R.  A.  Folk,  E.  L.  Faucht,  Merlle 
Hammond,  Ida  A.  Hesse,  W.  C.  Hilling, 
J.  V.  Hynus,  C.  O.  Koehler,  Susie  Kra- 
mer, Dora  Latta,  Kate  I.  Moore,  Mar- 
garet O'Farrell,  Curtlss  Randolph,  Flor- 
ence Sanders,  O.  B.  Swinehart,  D.  B. 
Shelly,  Agnes  Stewart,  Chestora  Snyder, 
Agnes  Thompson,  J.  E.  Taylor,  Lizzie 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Flo  Tatman,  O.  E.  Weller, 
Annie  Williams,  Hannah  Williams, 
Charles  Wiggins,  C.  A.  Woodworth,  H. 
V.  Zartman,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Zartman.  To- 
tal, 43. 

Pickaway  county:  —  Archie  Peters.  To- 
tal, 1. 

Pike  county:  —  W.  H.  H.  Bailey,  H.  S. 
Brown,  Mattie  Butcher,  Maggie  Butcher, 
W.  M.  Clayton,  I.  C.  Daily,  G.  N.  Halter- 


man,  T.  W.  Horton,  R.  W.  Talbott,  Mar- 
garet Welty.     Total,  10. 

Preble  county:  —  Frank  Biddinger,  I.  M. 
Biddinger,  Emma  L.  Bloomfleld,  Walter 
Carmony,  Bessie  Charles,  Harvey  Crebb, 
Dulcena  Davis,  F.  E.  Etzler,  J.  F.  Hom- 
aday,  Vlnna  Kay  lor,  Lola  Lockwood,  U. 
S.  Loofbourrow,  Ella  F.  Miller,  J.  B. 
Myers,  C.  E.  Newton,  John  O'Leary,  F. 
P.  Saylor,  John  Schwartz,  Lora  Smith, 
Carrie   Whitaker.     Total,   20. 

Putnam  county:  —  H.  D.  Orindle,  Ida 
Hoffman,  August  Heckman.     Total,  3. 

Richland  county:  —  Minnie  Leuthner» 
W.  N.  Moore,  Ida  Sell,  Dora  E.  Shafer, 
Cora  Walsh.     Total,  6. 

Ro88  county:  —  E.  W.  Hudson,  F.  E. 
Maynard,  W.  W.  Rood,  Helen  Veall.  To- 
tal, 4. 

Sandusky  county:  —  Eva  .  Armstead, 
Amy  A.  Shaw.     Total,  2. 

Seneca  county:  —  J.  H.  Creeger,  Nora 
Crum,  Ira  8.  Edwards,  Mary  A.  Hart- 
mann,  Dora  C.  Hartmann,  M.  F.  Hassler. 
Total,  6. 

Stark  county:  —  D.  W.  Bates,  Ellsworth 
Crltes,  A.  J.  Dehoff,  L.  L.  Delap,  C.  C. 
Howenstine,  A.  F.  Kanage,  J.  E.  Klopfen- 
stein,  Cora  Kyle,  Rhoda  A.  Patterson, 
Frank  Schllchter,  J.  E.  Schrantz,  Laura 
Sharpe,  O.  E.  Smith,  J.  S.  Speelman,  D. 
L.  Stonemetz,  S.  H.  Welch,  Lura  Welty. 
Total,    17. 

Summit  county:  —  I.  C.  Davidson,  Nellie 
S.  Fayerweather,  Belle  Fenn,  Ella  Kil- 
mer, F.  L.  Lytle,  John  McFarland,  Ansel 
Miller,  W.  B.  Randolph,  Gertrude  Roth- 
trock,  Nellie  Rothtrock,  Jessie  Sharp. 
Total,    11. 

Trumbull  county:  —  C.  E.  Johnson.  To- 
tal, 1. 

Tuscarawas  county:  —  A.  C.  Baker,  E, 
Bender,  A.  J.  Everhart,  W.  H.  Gauger, 
F.  P.  Gelger,  Costa  Hawk,  W.  Hosick, 
Clyde  Knisely,  L.  G.  Kuhn,  J.  P.  Lab, 
Florence  Meredith,  J.  M.  Rhinehart,  O. 
C.  Kobart,  E.  E.  Schen,  J.  E.  Wagner, 
William  H.  Weaver.     Total,   16. 

Union  county:  —  Mrs.  F.  G.  Bee,  R.  T. 
Curl,  H.  W.  Holycross,  Mrs.  Mollle  C. 
Patrick,   L.    A.    Webb.      Total,    5. 

Tan  Wert  county:  —  Calvanetta  Harrod, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Sharkey.     Total,  2. 

Vinton  county:  —  Jennie  Finny,  D.  E. 
Frl,   M.  A.   Henson.     Total,  3. 

Warren  county:  —  Anna  C.  Drake,  Henry 
Hagedom,  Florence  Little,  R.  C.  Schlot- 
mann.     Total,  4. 

Washington  county:  —  Gertrude  Bell,  A. 
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M.  Farlow,  Myra  Lawton,  J.  H.  Lawton, 
Bertha  Varner.     Total,  5. 

Wayne  county:  —  Kate  A.  Deer,  Charles 
Haupert,  Isa  V.  Hughes,  Endore  I.  Klef- 
fer,  Maude  L.  Shamp,  Etta  V.  Thorne. 
Total,  6. 

Williama  county:  —  G.  H.  Anderson, 
Elizabeth  Chew,  Carrie  Pew.    Total,  3. 


1899 -1900. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE,  SEVENTEENTH 

YEAR. 

[Adopted  May  13,  1899.] 

I.  P^rfa^a^y;— Hinsdale's  "Teach- 
ing the  Language-Arts"  or  Put- 
nam's "Manual  of  Pedagogics." 

II.  Literature: — (a)  Shakspere's 
"Julius  Caesar." 

(b)  Coleridge's  "The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner." 

(c)  Lowell's  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal." 

(d)  Burke's  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America." 

III.  History:— (a)  Hart's  "For- 
mation of  the  Union"  or  Curtis's 

United  States  and  Foreign  Pow- 


« 


ers. 


>> 


(b)  The  Week's  Current,  The 
Pathfinder,  or  an  Equivalent. 

IV.  Nature  Study:  —  Davis's 
^'Physical  Geography"  or  Lange's 
Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 


Note: — Where  teachers  find  the 
work  of  the  four  lines  too  difEcuh, 
they  are  permitted  to  choose  be- 
tween History  and  Nature  Study. 

Pedagogy  and  Literature  are  re- 
quired of  all  readers  of  the  course; 
and,  in  addition,  either  the  third  or 
fourth  line  of  work. 

RECOMMENDED. 

James's  "Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology ;  and  to  Students  on 
Some  of  Life's  Ideals."  . 

Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Read- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools." 

Willoughby's  "The  Rights  and 
Duties  of  American  Citizenship." 

The  Board  of  Control  adopted 
at  this  meeting  a  course  of  reading 
for  children  in  the  Second  Year  of 
School-life,  thus  extending  the 
Pupils'  Course  down  one  year 
farther. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly  was  se- 
lected as  the  organ  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  re- 
quested to  continue  a  Reading  Cir- 
cle Department  .on  the  plan  of  the 
year  just  closing. 

J.  J.  Burns,  Secretary. 
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THE    ORATION    IN    THE    STUDY    AND    TEACHING    OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  Q.  W.  RIQHTMIRE. 


The  reasons  why  the  American 
oration  has  been  so  slightly  used 
in  the  teaching  of  American  his- 
tory are  perchance  not  far  to  seek. 
As  a  government,  strong  and  sov- 
ereign, the  country  is  in  its  na- 
tional infancy;  only  in  the  yester- 
day of  years  did  it  stand  forth  in 
complete  panoply,  Minerva-like, 
and  history  cannot  best  be  written 
while  it  is  being  made.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  material,  they  have  moved  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  have  subdued 
territory  on  a  scale  vast  beyond 
precedent,  and  are  now  just  begin- 
ning to  survey  the  long  distance 
traversed  in  so  brief  a  time. 

This  breathing  spell  has  been 
marked  by  a  probing  into  tlie  past, 
and  a  number  of  men,  earnest  and 
devoted,  have  pointed  out  the 
beauties  and  the  lessons  of  the  rec- 
ord of  our  career.  Bancroft  sur- 
veyed the  field  as  far  as  the  begm- 
ning  of  real  national  life.  Von 
Hoist  has  shown  us  beyond  ques- 
tion what  political  influences 
moulded  our  national  life,  John- 
ston demonstrated  the  richness  of 
our  political  history,  and  Hart  is 
doing  a  noble  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  method  in  the  stud>.  The 
subject  will  not  be  neglected  in  the 
future,  and  we  must  be  awake  to 


its  significance  and  correlation  if' 
we  would  remain  abreast  of  the 
developing  movement. 

Again,'  there  has  been  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  supply  the  schools  . 
slenderly  with  the  requisite  mate- 
rial for  study  and  reference;  all 
things  could  not  be  had  at  once,  . 
and  only  those  which  had  some 
effect  on  the  capacity  to  win  a  live- 
lihood, those  which  were  regarded ' 
as  essentially  "practical,"  were  fur- 
nished. Now  a  different  feeling  is 
evidenced,  school  boards  display  a 
willingness  to  procure  what  is 
needful,  and  if  intelligent  effort  is 
used  the  resources  to  be  employed  . 
in  the  teaching  of  American  his- 
tory may  be  commendably  en- 
larged. A  short  time  ago  a  libra- 
rian said  to  me  that  he  had  re- 
quested the  teachers  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  new  books  that  would 
be  most  helpful  in  their  particular 
fields  of  work,  to  report  the  same 
to  him,  and  he  would  list  them  for 
purchase  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

This  shows  the  way  the  current 
is  setting;  the  text  is  to  act  as  an  . 
index,  and  the  teacher  is  to  have 
additional  material  which  he  may 
use  at  discretion. 

Possibly,  too,  the  partisan  char- 
acter of  the  political  oration  has  . 
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made  it  seem  less  valuable,  as  a 
help  to  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  times  in  which  it  found  utter- 
ance. But  in  the  hands  of  a  care- 
ful and  well-informed  teacher  this 
should  not  be  so ;  it  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  most  valuable  ma- 
terial. Any  fact  taken  out  of  its 
setting  does  not  by  any  means  tell 
its  whole  story;  we  must  see  the 
look  of  anxious  interest,  feel  the 
power  of  the  personality,  and  hear 
the  tempered  logic  or  the  impas- 
sioned oratory,  of  the  man  who  as- 
pires to  lead  opinion  to  his  side. 
If  only  one  phase  of  the  question 
were  considered,  it  would  assur- 
edly give  a  warped  view  of  the 
times;  at  least  two  orations,  each 
representative  of  a  prominent  in- 
dividual or  party,  should  be  taken 
in  the  study  of  any  one  event.  For 
example,  in  the  debates  on  the 
Missouri  question  the  speeches  of 
King  and  Pinckney  might  be  se- 
lected as  representative  of  the  con- 
tending ideas;  on  the  question  of 
slavery  in  general,  the  speech  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  March.Ti, 
1858,  on  the  ''Property  Doctrine," 
might  be  studied  in  connection 
with  one  of  Sumner's ;  and  Web- 
ster's and  Hayne's  speeches  on  the 
nature  of  the  government  should 
be  read  together.  By  seeing  both 
arguments  tHe  pupil  will  be  helped 
in  his  understanding  of  the  i^sue, 
and  his  charity  for  the  defeated  will 
be  perceptibly  increased.  The  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  to  accept  the 
events  of  the  past  as  matter  of  fact 


only,  and  few  are  prompted  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  of  the  opposing 
party,  but  remain  satisfied  with 
knowing  the  arguments  that  pre- 
vailed. In  the  interest  of  fairness, 
of  a  proper  historical  method,  and 
of  proper  training  in  thought  and 
appreciation,  this  should  not  be  so. 
If  we  gain  anything  from  the  study 
it  should  be  clear  ideas  of  cause 
and  eflFect,  and  a  just  judgment  of 
times,  and  the  influences  that  im- 
pelled men  to  action;  as  a  rule, 
there  is  no  safer  g^ide  to  these 
than  in  the  words  of  the  prominent 
actors,  uttered  in  the  moment  of 
the  crisis  itself. 

It  will  be  urged,  too,  that  there 
is  not  time  enough  for  the  effort 
demanded;  that  the  curriculum  of 
work  is  already  crowded,  and  if  an 
intensive  study  in  some  spots  is 
made,  it  will  mean  an  abridgment 
in  the  extension.  This  is  all  true, 
and  no  one  realizes  it  any  more 
keenly  than  the  teacher  who  has 
had  experience  in  various  systems 
of  schools ;  but  in  order  to  get  the 
best  we  may  have  to  clip  a  little 
somewhere,  and  the  judicious 
teacher  will  arrange  to  do  the  cur- 
tailing where  it  will  have  the  least 
serious  effect.  At  least  two  or 
three  orations  may  be  studied  dur- 
ing the  time  usually  allotted  to 
American  history  in  secondary 
schools :  this  will  put  the  pupils  in 
touch  with  the  men  of  a  period, 
and  prepare  them  for  indej»end»^nt 
work  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents.     These      little      excursions 
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away  from  the  text  give  all  the 
more  zest  for  that  when  it  is  re- 
sumed. 

More  and  more  apparent  and 
appreciated  does  it  become  that 
even  the  best  texts  can  be  most 
advantageously  used  as  guides 
onlv :  and  the  work  done  bv  inves- 
tigators  is  more  and  more  placing 
it  in  the  reach  of  the  well-  equipped 
teacher  to  give  his  classes  some  of 
the  inspiration  that  comes  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  at  first 
hand.  The  books  required  to  car- 
ry on  this  work  are  not  many: 
''American  Political  Orations,"  *oy 
Johnston  and  Woodburn  (these 
because  of  their  copious  political 
and  biographical  notes),  and  a  set 
of  Schouler's  United  States  His- 
tory, will  answer  very  well.  Many 
other  works  of  the  most  desirable 
sort  might  be  named ;  but  one  may 
consider  that  he  has  reached  the 
starting  point  with  the  ones  men- 
tioned. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  by  a  high  school  class  — 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  largely  sugges- 
tive and  incomplete,  and  that  while 
to  those  who  have  made  no  use  of 
the  oration  hitherto  it  may  present 
some  thoughts,  yet  to  those  who 
have  mapped  out  a  course  of  their 
own  it  will  still  serve  a  use  by  way 
of  comparison — there  is  presented 
a  study  of  Calhoun's  speech  of  3(1 
of    March,     1850.      For     various 
reasons  this  is  chosen : — it  is  his 
last,  It   was   delivered   during   the 
long  and  heated  contest  over  the 


last  great  compromise,  it  is  direct 
and  forcibly  reasoned,  and  above 
all  it  presents  the  southern  case, 
which  has  on  the  whole  been  only 
partially  studied,  and  in  some 
quarters  at  least  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 

STUDY. 

1.  Sketch  the  life  of  Calhoun,* 
attending  specially  to  his  connec- 
tion with  important  political 
events.  Do  vou  find  that  his 
views  as  a  public  man  were  always 
the  same?  If  he  changed  can  you 
advance  a  reason  for  it? 

2.  What  was  the  occasion  of 
this  speech?  Why  were  the  com- 
promise measures  deemed  neces- 
sary? Was  there  any  precedent 
for  the  resort  to  compromise? 
Explain. 

3.  Notice  how  the  speaker  goes 
from  effect  to  cause  in  his  attempt 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble, 
and  here  and  elsewhere  observ-L* 
how  he  endeavors  to  Had  the 
reason. 

4.  The  primary  cause  of  dis- 
content :  **The  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  sections  hns  been 
destroyed" :  study  this  closely  as 
tracing  the  j2:rowth  of  freedom  an^^l 
slavery.  Quote  the  clausi*  of  the 
Constitution  known  as  the  three- 
fifths  compromise.  Why  did  tlie 
convention  adopt  it? 

5.  ^iake  a  list  of  states  in  the 
order  of  their  admission,  indicat- 
ing free  and  slave,  and  toll  what 
was  meant  ])y  ^'keeping  »he  bal- 
ance." 
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6.  What  causes  are  alleged  for 
the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  ? 
When  Calhoun  uses  the  word 
"South*'  what  does  he  seem  to 
mean?  Find  the  vote  bv  which 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed, 
and  decide  whether  the  Northern 
delegates  shut  out  the  South  from 
this  territory.  What  does  the  plan 
for  organizing  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, presented  by  Jefferson  in 
1784,  have  to  say  of  slavery?  Did 
any  prominent  Southern  men  sup- 
port the  Ordinance?  What  was 
the  opinion  of  Jefferson  regarding 
slavery  ?  Of  Madison  ?  Of  Wash- 
ington? Can  you  find  what  Cal- 
houn thought  of  the  Compromise 
of  1820  at  the  time  of  its  passage? 
How  did  he  view  the  admission  of 
Texas?  Read  parts  of  his  letter 
to  Pakenham,  while  he  (Calhoun; 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Were  men  of  the  South  free 
to  go  into  the  territories  men- 
tioned without  slaves  ?  Why  should 
the  South  have  wanted  the  terri- 
tory at  least  equally  divided  ?  What 
was  the  real,  ever-present  trouble** 

8.  Mention  the  prominent  tariff* 
measures  preceding  1850,  and 
show  the  tendency  (higher  or 
lower)  in  each.  At  the  time  of  the 
trouble  with  South  Carolina  in 
1832,  what  were  the  annual  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  North  and 
South  respectively?  (Slave  states 
and  free  states  are  of  course. meant 
by  South  and  North.)  Was  there 
justice  in  Calhoun's  complaint? 
Why  did  not  the  South  become  a 


manufacturing  section  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  the  high  tariff  laws? 
Do  you  think  foreign  immigrants 
came  to  the  Northern  states  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  tariff  laws,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly?  Did  slavery 
in  the  South  tend  to  keep  out  Eu- 
ropean immigrants?  Show  how, 
under  the  high  tariff  laws,  wealth 
was  transferred  from  the  South  ta 
the  North. 

9.  In  studying  Calhoun's  next 
point  find  what  Chief  Justice  Mar^ 
shall  said  about  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  case  of 
McCuUoch  versus  Maryland  in 
1819.  The  speaker  says:  "What 
was  once  a  constitutional  federal 
republic  is  now  converted,  in  re- 
ality, into  one  as  absolute  as  that 
of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  ar 
despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any  ab-^ 
solute  government  that  ever  ex- 
isted." Does  the  history  of  the 
country  since  that  time  justify  this 
statement?  In  1828  Calhoun  statei 
his  idea  of  the  character  of  the  na 
tional  government  in  the  "South 
Carolina  Exposition,"  also  on  va- 
rious occasions  afterward.  What 
does  Von  Hoist  say  of  the  effect 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  upon 
his  views? 

10.  He  now  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Has  the  progress 
of  the  South  since  the  emancipa- 
tion shown  that  Calhoun  had  a 
wrong  idea  about  the  importance 
of  slavery  to  the  South's  welfajp  ? 
Quote  him  on  the  moral  view  of 
slavery.    What  was  the  constanti} 
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growing  feeling  in  the  North  re- 
garding its  moral  aspect?  Docs 
Calhoun's  description  of  the  action 
of  Abolition  societies  seem  tc* 
show  that  the  opposition  to  sla- 
very was  *  irreconcilable?  Was 
there  any  constitutional  way  by 
which  slavery  might  have  be^n 
abolished  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  slaveholders?  Mention  prom- 
inent anti-slavery  agitato!  s  and 
sketch  their  methods. 

Find  something  concerning  the 
debates  on  the  right  of  petition- 
ing Congress,  in  1837  and  follow- 
ing years.  What  part  did  Calhoun 
take?  John  Quincy  Adams?  What 
were  the  principal  arguments?  ' 

Sketch  the  attempt  in  Jackson's 
administration  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  abolition  literature. 
Did  the  northern  states  have  the 
right  to  prohibit  abolition  meet- 
ings? Did  the  people  ever  attempt 
it? 

11.  Does  Calhoun  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  South  will  do 
if  forced  to  choose  between  Aboli- 
tion and  Secession  ? 

12.  Briefly  show  why  and  when 
the  Methodist  Church  divided  into 
a  Church  North  and  a  Church 
South.  Do  the  same  for  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  others.  Trace 
the  sundering  of  the  political  par- 
ties. Pass  to  i860  and  show  how 
the  Democratic  party  at  last  split 
on  the  slavery  question. 

13.  After  having  described  the 
conditions  that  endanger  the  Union, 
he  proceeds  to  show  what  cannot 


save  it.  Apparently  what  action 
among  Northern  people  would  sat- 
isfy the  South,  concerning  slavery? 
He  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
colonies  resisting  the  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  South  if  they 
should  secede  on  account  of  the 
northern  attitude  on  slavery;  are 
the  two  cases  alike  ? 

Why  should  he  mention  Wash- 
ington? What  was  Clay's  plan? 
Would  any  compromise  have  suited 
Calhoun  ? 

14.  Carefully  study  his  remedy 
and  find  where  he  placed  the  blame, 
and  by  which  party  concession  must 
be  granted.  Find  in  Calhoun's 
writings  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  whereby  he 
thought  to  equalize  the  weight  of 
the  two  sections. 

15.  If  the  North  does  not  grant 
everything  asked,  and  consent  to 
leave  the  question  of  slavery  for- 
ever untouched,  what  does  Calhoun 
propose  for  the  South  ? 

16.  Is  the  general  tone  of  his 
speech  buovant  or  pessimistic? 
Since  Calhoun  was  the  maker  of 
opinion  in  the  South,  does  it  seem  to 
you,  after  reading  his  speech,  that 
the  difficultv  between  the  two  sec- 
tions  was  too  deep  for  adjustment? 

Find  whether,  a  decade  later, 
there  was  great  misunderstanding 
and  prejudice  between  North  and 
South. 

If  work  so  comprehensive  as  this 
is  done  with  several  orations,  the 
pupil  will  have  a  much  clearer  con- 
ception of  causes  in  history,  of  their 
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relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  individual  actors 
in  the  consummation  of  events ;  in 
other  words  he  will  be  acquiring  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory. 

The  American  nation  is  now  as- 
suming a  new  role  in  the  drama  of 
national  existence;  new  responsibi- 
ties  are  upon  it,  new  efforts  must  be 
made.  To  assume  these  burdens  in- 
telligently we  must  know  our  past, 
and  what  possibilities  our  training 
has  fitted  us  for.  We  should  come 
to  the  new  duties  with  a  hope,  deter- 


mination, and  patriotism  bom  only 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  storms  al- 
ready weathered,  and  the  motives 
that  have  in  all  crises  prevailed.  In 
view  of  these  conditions  may  we  not 
make  a  plea  for  the  more  earnest 
and  intelligent  study  of  our  own 
history  and  institutions,  and  the 
men  who  have  made  them  what  they 
are?  My  faith  in  the  average 
American  boy  and  girl  is  unbound- 
ed, and  no  better  work  can  be  done 
for  them  than  to  inculcate  a  love  for 
our  past. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


TAKING  AIM. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

Only  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  do  we  see  things  exactly 
where  they  are.  It  is  seldom  that 
light  travels  from  an  object  to  our 
eyes  in  a  straight  line.  We  can  see 
the  sun  before  it  rises  and  after  it 
sets.  None  of  the  stars  are  where 
we  think  they  are.  Testimony  as  to 
what  was  seen  through  a  pane  of 
glass,  will  not  be  accepted  in  court. 
Palm  trees  at  times  appear  neath 
the  arid  sands  of  the  desert  and 
ships  at  sea  are  seen  in  the  clouds. 
Light  travels  in  straight  lines  only 
when  the  medium  through  which  it 
passes  is  perfectly  homogeneous. 
That  we  may  see  an  object,  the  light 


must  come  from  the  object  to  the 
eye,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  di- 
rection it  takes,  the  object  is  alwrays 
seen  in  that  direction  in  which  the 
light  enters  the  eye.  We  may  be  de- 
ceived, as  to  direction,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  light.  A  perfect  mirror  can 
not  be  seen,  for  the  rays  of  light  are 
all  turned  aside  without  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  relation  of  one  to 
the  other.  The  object  appears  as 
far  back  of  the  plane  mirror  as  the 
real  object  is  in  front  of  it.  The 
chief  attraction  at  the  Moorish  pal- 
ace at  the  World's  Fair  was  the  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors  so  that  peo- 
ple would  be  greatly  deceived. 
While  there  was  a  popular  excite- 
ment about  the  X-rays  many  peo- 
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pie  were  deceived  by  a  contrivance 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  county 
fairs,  by  which  it  was  claimed  one 
could  see  through  brick  and  boards 
and  in  fact  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  was 
no  impediment  to  their  penetrating 
ravs.  The  instrument  in  fact  con- 
sisted  of  four  plane  mirrors  neatly 
encased  in  tubes  and  arranged  as 
shown  in  cut. 
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If  the  moon  were  as  smooth  as 
glass,  then  if  we  could  see  anything 
in  thai  direction  it  would  not  be  the 
moon  but  the  sun.  If  this  paper  to- 
ward which  your  eyes  are  now  di- 
rected, were  perfectly  smooth  it 
would  be  invisible.  But  most  sur- 
faces are  comparatively  rough  and 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
small  planes  at  an  angle  to  each 
other  so  that  the  rays  are  reflected 
in  all  directions  and  we  see  objects 
by  this  diffused  light. 

Light  is  also  bent  out  of  its  course 
by  refraction.  It  has  been  found 
that  light  will  travel  faster  in  air 
than  in  water  or  glass,  i  :i.33  is 
the  ratio  of  its  velocity  in  air  and 
in  water.  It  travels  2.5  times  faster 
in  air  than  in  a  diamond.  For  this 
reason,  when  light  passing  through 
air  falls  obliquely  upon  a  transpar- 
ent substance  of  different  density 
it  is  bent  out  of  its  course,  just  as  a 
sled  sliding  down  a  hill,  if  it  meets 
deeper  snow  perpendicularly  it  will 


continue  on  in  its  way  in  a  straight 
line;  but  if  it  meets  the  \lrift  ob- 
liquely it  will  always  turn  as  though 
trying  to  cross  it  at  right  angles. 
We  are  compelled  to  take  this  fact 
into  consideration  every  day  or  be 
greatly  deceived  in  the  results  of  our 
observation.  When  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  roof  on  the  south  side  of  a 
building,  we  often  hear  the  remark 
that  heat  is  rising  from  the  roof. 
While  this  is  a  fact  yet  it  is  not  the 
heat  which  we  see,  but  the  light  in 
coming  through  this  air  of  different 
and  constantly  varying  density  is 
turned  this  way  and  that  giving  the 
unsteady  appearance  observed. 
Some  farmers  keep  their  guns 
strapped  up  above  the  kitchen  stove 
where  it  becomes  warm  and  on  a 
winter  day  may  rush  with  it  out  in- 
to the  cold  air  to  capture  a  passing 
rabbit.  Of  course  the  rabbit  gets 
away  if  the  farmer  took  correct  aim. 
To  hit  the  game  under  those  condi- 
tions would  be  evidence  of  poor 
marksmanship. 

We  are  often  very  much  deceived 
in  looking  into  water.  An  object  at 
the  bottom  of  a  clear  pool  never  ap- 
pears at  more  than  \  of  its  real 
depth.  When  looked  at  obliquely  a 
submerged  object  appears  still 
nearer  the  surface.  You  probably 
missed  the  first  fish  you  ever  tried 
to  spear,  and  you  always  missed  it 
by  shooting  over  it,  but  later  you 
learned  to  either  make  allowance 
for  this  refraction  or,  what  was  bet- 
ter, you  got  into  a  position  directly 
over  your  innocent  victim ;  but  even 
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then  your  first  thrust  was  probably 
a  failure  because  you  ceased  your 
eifort  before  you  reached  the  fish, 
and  should  have  thrust  further  by 
one-third  the  estimated  depth.  We 
will  not  go  into  a  technical  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  refraction.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  not  familiar 
with  it,  they  are  referred  to  any 
Physics  where  these  phenomena  are 
fully  explained.  A  knowledge  of 
Physics  is  a  great  aid  in  the  study 
of  Geography.  It  is  one  of  those 
side  studies,  a  knowledge  of  which 
makes  the  ordinary  teacher  more 
than  ordinary  and  creates  a  demand 
for  his  services,  and  the  absence  of 
which  leads  to  narrowness.  During 
the  recent  war  many  people  were 
inquiring  for  the  method  by  which 
the  gunners  aboard  our  ships  could 
take  such  accurate  aim  and  hit  a 
hostile  ship  at  so  great  a  distance. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  method  without 
first  a  knowledge  of  Trigonometry, 
Surveying,  Telescope,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  electricity  involved  in 
the  Wheatstone  bridge  and  the  Tel- 
ephone. This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  dependence  of  one  science  upon 
the  other.  In  fact  they  are  all  so 
related  that  no  one  can  be  well 
known  without  some  knowledge  of 
the'  others. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  D  will  make 
plain  this  kind  of  aiming  if  the 
reader  is  ready  for  it,  and  most  of 
our  readers  are.  A  and  B  are  tele- 
scopes, one  at  either  end  of  the  ship, 
these  can  be  moved  horizontally  on 


their  pivots  and  aimed  at  a  distant 
ship  O.  Electricity  from  battery  E 
completes  a  circuit  through  the  tele- 
scopes, the  graduated  circles  x  and 
y,  and  the  conductors  a  and  b. 
When  the  telescopes  A  and  B  are 
parallel  there  is  an  equilibrium  of 
potential  between  a  and  b  and  no 
current  will  flow  tlirough  the  gal- 
vanometer G ;  but  when  one  or  both 
of  the  telescopes  are  moved  along 
the   graduated   arc   and    make  an 
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angle  with  each  other,  then  more 
or  less  resistance  is  thrown  into  one 
branch  of  the  double  circuit,  the 
arcs  X  and  y  being  constructed  as 
rheostats,  and  some  of  the  current 
will  thus  be  made  to  flow  through 
the  galvanometer.  By  repeated  tri- 
als it  is  possible  to  graduate  the  gal- 
vanometer in  yards  for  different 
distances  of  O.  The  two  observers 
at  A  and  B  keep  their  instruments 
constantly  aimed  at  O  and  a  verbal 
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communication  is  kept  up  between 
them  by  telephone.  Galvanometers 
are  placed  along  the  circuit  where 
they  are  needed  for  the  information 
of  the  gunners  who  aim  according 
to  their  galvanometers;  knowing 
this  distance  and  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
correct  elevation  of  the  gun.  These 
calculations  are  all  made  beforehand 
for  the  various  distances  and  put  in 
tabular  form  for  the  convenience  of 
the  marksmen. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  if  we  would  assume  that 
it  were  possible  to  shoot  a  cannon 
ball  as  far  as  to  the  sun  and  then  try 
to  calculate  the  aim  we  would  need 
to  take  to  hit  the  center  of  the  sun. 
In  the  first  place  it  takes  light  eight 
minutes  to  come  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  and  we  are  moving  in  our 
orbit  18.5  miles  per  second  so  that 
in  eight  minutes  we  will  have  gone 
8,880  miles.  The  ball  of  course 
will  retain  this  horizontal  motion  in 
its  flight  if  it  was  shot  vertically  so 
that  we  must  aim  that  much  to  the 
side  of  the  center  of  the  sun  to 
which  we  are  coming.  Again  be- 
cause of  this  rapid  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  light  which  comes 
straight  down  appears  to  come  at 
an  angle  just  as  when  we  run 
through  vertically  descending  rain 
drops  we  must  hold  the  umbrella  in 
front  to  shield  ourselves  from  wet. 
The  angle  at  which  we  should  need 
to  hold  the  umbrella  would  depend 
on  the  velocity  of  the  falling  drop 
and  the  speed  with  which  we  ran. 


In  the  case  of  light  falling  upon  the 
earth  this  angle  is  20.5  seconds  of 
arc,  and  so  for  this  we  must  aim 
that  much  on  this  side  of  the  sun's 
center.  Then  if  the  light  comes 
through  layers  of  air  of  varying 
density  allowance  must  be  made  for 
refraction.  Also,  if  the  ball  is  not 
shot  vertically  the  force  of  gravity 
will  pull  it  to  one  side  and  so  this 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  aim.  After 
all  calculations  have  been  made  and 
we  explode  our  monstrous  cannon 
and  send  the  projectile  on  its  long 
journey  there  are,  no  doubt,  many 
unknown  causes  of  perturbation 
which  will  save  the  sun  from  our 
bombardment. 


FROM  DIFFERENT  STANDPOINTS  — 
A  DRAMA. 

By  W.  H.  Wisman. 
SCENE   I. 

[A  country  road.  A  farmer 
standing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
resting.  Enter  a  teacher  who  has 
been  raised  on  an  adjoining  farm.} 

Farmer:  So  you  have  begun 
teaching  school.  Very  fortunate 
for  you.    How  do  you  like  it  ? 

Teacher :  I  like  it  very  well,  in- 
deed. I  have  long  had  a  desire  to 
be  a  teacher. 

Farmer :  Rather  a  snap  I  would 
think.    Not  like  working  on  a  farm. 

Teacher:  No,  not  the  kind  of 
work  the  farm  affords,  but  as  for  a 
"snap",  you  have  the  wrong  con- 
ception of  a  teacher's  work  if  you 
think  that. 

Farmer :    I  don't  think  I  have.    I 
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cannot  see  why  teaching  school 
should  be  called  work.  You  were 
raised  on  a  farm  and  know  what 
work  is.  I  should  think  you  would 
call  teaching  mere  play. 

Teacher;  No, 'I  cannot  say  that. 
Far  from  it.  True  I  have  seen  hard 
work  on  a  farm,  but  that  will  not 
justify  me  in  saying  that  teaching  is 
not  hard  work.  Only,  as  I  said  be- 
fore it  is  of  a  different  character. 

Farmer :  How  much  do  you  get 
for  teaching? 

Teacher :    Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Farmer:  [Greatly  astonished.] 
Fifty  dollars  a  month  f  No  wonder 
you  like  to  teach  school  so  well. 
You  call  it  hard  work  because  you 
imagine  you  are  really  earning  that 
much. 

Teacher:  My  dear  sir,  I  must 
say  to  you  that  you  have  a  very  bi- 
ased opinion  on  this  subject.  Do 
you  really  think  that  the  teachers 
are  being  over-paid  ? 

Farmer:  That  is  my  candid 
opinion  of  the  matter.  How  many 
hours  do  you  have  school  each  day? 

Teacher :    Six  hours. 

Farmer:  And  five  days  a  week. 
If  you  were  to  work  on  a  farm  you 
would  have  to  work  from  four  in 
the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  six 
days  of  the  week,  and  help  do  the 
chores  on  Sunday.  And  what 
would  be  your  pay  for  all  this  hard 
work?  Fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars 
a  month  would  be  considered  good 
wages.    Now,  you  as  a  teacher  are 


working  six  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week  and  are  getting  fifty  dollars. 
Why  is  this?  If  the  farmer  earns 
only  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  what 
does  a  school  teacher  earn,  consid- 
ering the  comparative  amount  of 
work  done  by  each  ? 

Teacher:  You  must  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  each.  The  one  plays  the 
part  of  producer  and  is  a  very  small 
factor  in  the  make-up  of  this  world ; 
the  other  has  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  the  country  affords. 
Our  country  needs  good  men  and 
good  women.  They  must  be  edu- 
cated. The  common  schools  are  the 
hope  of  our  country.  The  teacher 
must  take  the  child  and  train  it  for 
the  future.  There  is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  him.  He 
is  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
must  prepare  himself  for  the  work. 
He  must  have  money  if  he  is  to 
build  himself  up  in  the  profession. 

Farmer :  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  teachers  earn  more  than  far- 
mers, and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  there  would  be 
a  reduction  in  wages  if  I  could  have 
my  way. 

Teacher:  Well,  I  must  stop 
arguing  this  point  at  present. 
Hoping  you  may  never  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  until  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  I  bid  you 
adieu. 

Farmer :  I  shall  never  change  on 
that  point.    Adieu. 
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SCENE  II. 

[Characters  same  as  before. 
Place  similar.  Time  two  years 
later.] 

Teacher:  Your  son  has  begun 
teaching,  I  understand. 

Farmer :  Yes,  he  taught  his  first 
term  last  winter. 

Teacher:  I  suppose  he  likes  it. 
Having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm 
he  knows  what  work  is  and  can  cer- 
tainly appreciate  a  "snap." 

Farmer:  True,  he  knows  what 
hard  work  on  a  farm  is,  but  he 
seems  to  know  what  hard  work  in 
the  teacher's  profession  is,  also. 
He  has  been  having  hard  work  since 
he  began. 

Teacher:  How  long  does  he 
teach  each  day? 

Farmer:  Six  hours  is  all  he 
teaches,  but  — 

Teacher:  Six  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.  He  used  to  work 
fourteen  hours,  six  days  a  week  and 
do  the  chores  on  Sunday. 

Farmer :  He  teaches  six  hours  a 
day,  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  each 
day's  work.  Why,  as  soon  as  he  is 
at  home  he  begins  studying.  He 
scarcely  finds  time  to  eat.  He  stud- 
ies all  the  time ;  stays  up  until  near- 
ly midnight.  He  works  hard.  I 
believe  he  is  having  harder  work 
now  than  he  ever  knew  on  the  farm. 
Five  days  did  you  say  ?  No.  Seven 
days  and  seven  nights  is  about  the 
time  he  works. 

Teacher:  How  much  pay  does 
he  receive? 


Farmer:  Only  fifty  dollars  a 
month. 

Teacher:  That  is  more  than  he 
ever  earned  on  a  farm.  Do  you 
think  he  earns  that  much? 

Farmer:  Do  I  think  he  earns 
it  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  only  half  of  what 
he  should  have  for  the  amount  of 
work  he  does.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  teacher's  work  is  very  import- 
ant. He  must  be  fitted  for  the 
work.  It  costs  something  for  that. 
He  must  buy  books;  he  must  take 
educational  papers ;  he  must  attend 
meetings  of  the  association;  he 
must  wear  good  clothes;  all  of 
these  are  items  of  considerable  ex- 
pense. Besides,  he  should  attend 
a  training  school  during  his  vaca- 
tion if  he  wants  to  reach  the  top  in 
his  profession.  How  can  he  do  this 
at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  month 
for  eight  or  nine  months  ?     . 

Teacher :  Although  you  once  as- 
sured me  you  would  never  change 
your  mind  in  regard  to  the  teachers' 
salaries,  I  see  you  have  made  quite 
a  change  since  that  time. 

Farmer:  I  have  indeed.  Since 
my  son  has  begun  teaching  I  have 
an  idea  of  what  a  teacher's  work 
really  is.  If  I  mere  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  I.  would  do 
all  in  my  power  for  an  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries.  As  soon  as  we 
begin  paying  our  teachers  better 
salaries,  we  will  have  better  schools. 

Teacher:  I  wish  you  were  a 
member  of  the  Board.  [As  he 
walks  away  he  says  to  himself].    I 
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wish  every  member  of  the  Board' 
would  have  a  son  or  daughter  who 
is  a  teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.  3. 

By  F.  B.  Pearson. 

The  best  type  of  observation 
comes  as  the  result  of  previous 
thought.  The  trained  botanist  can 
discover  in  a  half-day's  ramble 
much  that  still  remains  a  sealed 
book  to  the  farmer  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  those  fields.  John 
Burroughs  can  hear  sounds  in  the 
forest  that  are  inaudible  to  un- 
trained ears.  *  Observation  requires 
more  than  the  mere  possession  of 
the  organs  of  sense.  Have  a  boy 
read  such  books  as  the  "Uncle 
Robert's  Geography"  series,  or  that 
other  delightful  book  "Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known"  and  his  re- 
lations with  plants  and  animals  will 
become  more  intimate  and  friendly. 
So  Dr.  Hinsdale's  "The  Old  North- 
west" lays  a  broad  foundation  for 
the  sort  of  study  we  are  contem- 
plating. From  the  vantage-ground 
of  such  books  as  this,  furnishing  as 
it  does  the  true  perspective,  we  can 
see  the  far-reaching  development 
of  our  state,  and  better  appreciate 
what  we  are  by  comparison  with 
what  our  state  was  a  century  ago. 

After  the  preliminary  reading 
and  study  in  the  school  or  the 
home,  excursions  may  be  arranged 
for  the  double  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  acquisition  of  new  ma- 
terial.   Some  such  plan  as  this  will 


send  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  of 
Ohio  out  this  summer  with  the  true 
spirit  of  investigators,  to  wander 
along  streams,  clamber  up  hill- 
sides, take  measurements  of  dimen- 
sions, converse  with  early  settlers, 
commune  with  the  Past  as  ex- 
pressed in  forts,  buildings,  monu- 
ments, and  records ;  and  finally,  re- 
turn home  delighted  and  informed. 

By  such  processes  the  subjects 
continually  unfold,  until  in  time  the 
pupil  reaches  that  pleasurable  state 
of  being  able  to  speak  with  author- 
ity upon  some  phase  of  a  subject. 
Now  here  are  four  compositions 
from  D.  W.  Matlack's  pupils  in 
Steuben ville  on  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
and,  naturally,  they  lead  one  to 
think  of  the  memorial  statue 
"These  are  My  Jewels"  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  in  Columbus,  of 
Stanton's  face  as  given  on  the  one- 
dollar  bills  in  circulation,  and  of  the 
Civil  War  his  part  in  which  was  so 
conspicuous  and  so  honorable. 

One  pupil  tells  us  that  Stanton 
was  a  clerk  in  a  Columbus  store 
for  a  time,  and  now  we  must  try 
to  verifv  this  statement,  and  iden- 
tify  the  store  if  possible.  This 
serves  to  indicate  how  subjects  ex- 
pand, and  is  a  precursor  of  what 
we  may  hope  for  in  connection  with 
this  sort  of  studv  if  other  schools 
emulate  the  example  of  those  that 
have  already  responded. 

Already  papers  of  rare  interest 
have  been  received  from  pupils  in 
Toledo,  Xenia,  Washington  C.  H., 
East   Liverpool,   Upper   Sandusky, 
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Urbana,  Defiance  and  Steubenville, 
about  forty  in  all,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  these  papers  contain 
much  information,  that  would  in- 
terest even  those  who  are  most  con- 
versant with  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  state.  Few  people 
know  that  the  monument  that 
marks  the  grave  of  Simon  Kenton 
at  Urbana  is  the  work  of  the  fam- 
ous sculptor  Ward,  whose  name 
has  added  luster  to  Urbana  and 
Ohio. 

All  these  papers  will  be  given  at- 
tention in  due  time  but  for  the  pres- 
ent only  two  will  be  given  and  they 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  chronol- 
ogy. It  seems  most  fitting  that  a 
detailed  study  should  begin  with 
Marietta,  called  in  derision  at  one 
time  "Putnam's  Paradise"  and 
''Cutler's  Indian  Heaven"  and 
hence  some  extracts  from  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  Prof.  Martin  R. 
Andrews  of  Marietta  college  will 
be  quite  in  place.  He  says  in  part : 
Fort  Harmar  w^as  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  so  near  the  bank 
that  half  of  the  site  has  been 
washed  away.  A  little  monument 
marks  one  comer  of  the  position, 
and  part  of  the  space  of  the  ad- 
jacent ground  is  covered  by  the 
"Fort  School"  which  is  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  w^ards  of  Marietta.  Harmar 
is  no  longer  a  separate  town,  hav- 
ing long  been  known  as  a  part  of 
Marietta,  or  as  the  "West  Side." 

A  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen 
who  were  interested  in  local  his- 


tory went  down  below  the  bank  in 
time  of  low  water  and  cleared  out 
what  still  remained  of  the  old  well 
which  once  stood  within  the  fort. 
At  ordinary  stages  of  the  river  the 
site  is  covered.  Thirty  years  ago 
some  low  ridges  marked  tho^e  lines 
of  the  fort  that  had  not  been  washed 
away.  The  grading  for  street  and 
school  has  long  since  removed  all 
these. 

Howe's  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I, 
p.  140,  will  give  some  information 
about  the  first  school  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  "Muskingum  Acad- 
emy" mentioned  in  Harper's  for 
Sept.  1885,  was  torn  down  in  1887, 
General  Putnam's  old  land  office 
still  stands  on  its  original  site  on 
Washington  street. 

OLD  TOWN. 

Old  Town,  situated  three  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Xenia,  is  of  his- 
torical note.  It  was  once  called 
Old  Chillicothe  Town.  As  the  In- 
dians called  anv  town  Chillicothe 

w 

the  people  here  called  this  town  Old 
Chillicothe  Town  and  called  the  one 
on  the  Scioto  Old  Chillicothe. 

In  the  year  1773  Capt.  Thomas 
Bullit  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Kentucky,  was  proceed- 
ing down  the  Ohio  to  make  surveys 
and  a  settlement  there.  He  left  his 
party  and  went  through  the  woods 
to  Old  Chillicothe  Town,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  his 
intended  settlement.  The  Indians, 
astonished  by  his  boldness,  finally 
consented  to  his  settlement.    He  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  first  white  man 
that  ever  saw  the  place.  Shortly 
afterward  some  of  his  party  laid 
•out  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  1778,  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Boone  was  taken  prisoner  in  Ken- 
tucky and  brought  to  Old  Chilli- 
cothe  Town.  Shortly  afterwards 
through  the  influence  of  the  British 
governor,  Hamilton,  Boone  with 
ten  others  were  taken  to  Detroit. 

It  is  known,  but  it  has  never  been 
published  (in  fact  only  one  man 
hnows  it  here)  that  in  1814  a  court 
was  held  in  a  brick  house  near  Old 
Chillicothe  Town  (now  occupied 
by  O.  W.  Linkhart)  present  at 
which  were  David  Langhead, 
James  Galloway  (father  of  Major 
Galloway),  and  Gen.  Whitman. 
The  first  question  asked  Langhead 
by  the  lawyers  was,  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  ever  saw  Old  Town  or 
Old  Chillicothe  Town,  where  we 
now  are?"  He  replied  that  1780 
was  the  year.  He  said  that  the  rea- 
son he  remembered  it  so  well  was 
because  he  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  marched  against  this  place  and 
another  town,  Piqua.  The  Indians 
of  this  place  and  of  Piqua  made 
frequent  raids  on  the  frontier  of 
Kentucky,  and  these  men  came 
north  to  punish  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  had  deserted  the  town,  but 
the  men  destroyed  the  crops  and 
went  back  to  Kentucky. 

In  the  year  of  1806  a  fight  oc- 
curred at  Old  Chillicothe  Town.  It 
was  between  Ben  Kizer,  champion 


of  Greene  county,  and  Aaron  Beal, 
a  citizen  of  Greene  county.  The  in- 
dictment against  the  men  has  been 
found.    Beal  came  out  victorious. 

It  is  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
town  where  Simon  Kenton  ran  -the 
gauntlet.  He  did  not  quite  succeed 
in  getting  through.  Near  Old 
Town  on  a  certain  hill  are  some 
earthworks  about  18  inches  high. 
This  is  the  place  where  Gen.  Har- 
mar  was  defeated.  John  Morgan,  a 
man  who  was  with  Gen.  Harmar, 
said  that  when  they  were  retreating 
many  men  died  and  were  covered 

m 

with  a  thin  layer  of  dirt.    This  ac- 
counts    for   all   the    skeletons    that 
have  been  ploughed  up  recently. 
Clark  Mc  Vay, 

7th  Grade,  Xenia. 

THE   MAUMEE  VALLEY. 

At  daybreak  of  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth  of  August  we  left 
Waterville  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney. The  sun  rose  bright  and  full ; 
the  air  was  soft  and  calm ;  the  birds 
were  singing  merrily;  a  few  far- 
mers could  be  seen  at  work  in  their 
fields  before  their  morning  meal :  a 
heavy  dew  had  laid  the  dust,  and 
left  the  flowers  and  trees  refreshed 
and  green ;  all  was  so  beautiful,  so 
pure,  so  impressive,  we  could  not 
but  remember  the  contrast  between 
this  peaceful  scene  and  that  of  the 
twentieth  of  August  one  hundred 
and  four  years  ago. 

The  air  was  then  heavy  and 
damp,   a   thick    fog   overhung   the 
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river  and  adjoining  the  wood,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  fallen 
trees,  the  result  of  a  tornado  the 
year  before ;  the  birds  were  hushed, 
men  spoke  only  in  whispers,  the 
silence  awed  the  bravest  hearts;  a 
mighty  army  had  advanced  to 
Roche-de-Boeuf,  a  horde  of  Indian 
braves  was  retreating  before  the 
victorious  soldiers  under  "Mad  An- 
thony," and  had  passed  but  a  day 
or  two  ago. 

Keen-eyed  riflemen  from  the 
frontier  scoured  the  woods  far 
ahead  and  on  each  bank,  and  vainly 
tried  to  pierce  the  thick  gloom  of 
that  dense  fog.  Hardy  warriors  of 
the  forest  lurked  behind  each  tree 
and  bush  only  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  their  foe  and  harrass  the 
advance. 

Thus  we  pictured  to  ourselves,  as 
we  walked  from  the  little  village  of 
Waterville,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city  of  Toledo,  to  the  sulphur 
springs  a  few  miles  down  the  river, 
the  retreat  and  advance  of  the  two 
vast  armies.  As  we  sat  'neath  the 
shade  of  an  orchard,  which  covers 
part  of  the  battle-field  of  Fallen 
Timbers,  we  recall  that  famous  bat- 
tle. On  this  very  spot  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  Indians  was  made.  As 
they  came  up  the  hill  under  cover 
of  the  heavy  timber  they  were  re- 
solved "to  do  or  die";  three  days 
had  they  been  prepared  and  waited, 
and  three  times  had  they  been  dis- 
appointed. They  had  removed 
their  women  and  children  to  near 
Fort  Miami,  then  held  by  the  Brit- 


ish, and  they  were  now  determined 
upon  battle. 

At  first  sight  of  their  foe  they 
charged  and  at  the  first  volley  one 
of  their  chieftains,  Turkey-Foot, 
fell.  A  huge  boulder  for  years 
marked  the  spot  where  he  like  a 
hero  met  his  fate.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  removed  to  the 
roadway  so  as  to  save  the  orchard 
from  the  excursions,  of  curiosity 
lovers  who  are  attracted  to  this 
large  rock  inscribed  with  the  rude 
symbols  of  a  turkey's  foot. 

Here  again  we  note  a  striking 
contrast.  In  former  days,  even 
after  the  Indians  were  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  no  wander- 
ing red  man,  from  whatever  tribe 
he  might  be,  would  dare  approach 
this  sacred  relic  without  reverently 
laying  on  it  some  token  of  his  re- 
spect, be  it  but  a  small  bit  of  to- 
bacco. Now,  the  thoughtless  crowd 
who  surge  by  each  day  cast  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  this  once  venerated 
object;  the  more  curious,  availing 
themselves  of  its  broad  surface  stop 
and  rest;  while  the  rude  wayfarer, 
ignoring  the  maxim  "fools'  names 
like  their  faces  are  always  seen  in 
public  places"  blindly  defaces  this 
rock  by  attempting  to  carve  his  in- 
itials on  it. 

Across  the  roadway  a  sulphur 
spring  bubbles  forth,  and  few,  if 
any,  of  the  restless  travelers  who 
daily  drink  its  waters  remember  that 
this  crystal  spring  marks  the  spot 
where  the  fiercset  charge  of  one  of 
the  most  decisive  battles  of  Indian 
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warfare  was  made,  and  where  the 
Hfe-blood  of  a  thousand  noble  war- 
riers  ebbed  away. 

As  we  journeyed  on  the  sun  rose 
higher,  its  rays  became  more  in- 
tense, the  dew  had  dried  from  the 
leaves,  travel  had  again  raised  the 
dust  and  when  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  battle-field  near  Miami,  we 
were  trudging  along,  hot  and  dusty, 
under  the  almost  burning  heat  of 
the  noonday  sun. 

Turning  aside  from  the  highway 
of  travel,  from  the  old  river  road, 
which  leading  out  of  Toledo,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Maumee 
from  the  Bay  to  where  the  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  rivers  join, 
into  a  small  grass-grown  lane,  unr- 
used  and  sheltered  from  the  flood 
of  traffic  between  two  great  cities, 
we  approach  the  historic  vicinity  of 
Fort  Miami. 

But  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Toledo,  across  the  river  from  Per- 
rysburg  and  only  a  few  rods  from." 
the  highway,  it  is  barely  discern- 
ible and  the  thousands  who  pass 
each  year,  are,  in  general,  ignorant 
of  its  location.  "Cutting  'cross 
lots"  through  a  farmer's  yard  we 
arrived  in  a  small  depression  which 
we  judged  to  be  the  ditches  sur- 
rounding the  fort.     The  outline  of 


the  fort  can  be  traced,  and  clearly 
can  we  imagine  how  on  this  his- 
toric ground  the  heroic  pioneer  de- 
fended his  wife  and  children  from 
the  lurking,  treacherous  savage, 
spurred  on  by  his  European  allies. 

Standing  back  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  from  the  river  the  fort  displays 
ample  opportunities  for  defense. 
From  a  primitive  standpoint  we  can 
not  but  admire  its  location  for  this 
is  the  first  point  at  Which  the  river 
could  be  forded.  And  so  the  trad- 
ers journeying  from  Detroit  to  the 
settlement  on  the  Ohio,  following 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie  as 
far  as  Maumee  Bay,  thence  winding 
along  through  the  trails  and  paths 
of  the  forest  to  the  first  place  where 
the  river  could  be  forded,  then 
pausing  at  the  little  Indian  village, 
opposite  the  present  site  of  the  fort, 
and  with  a  fresh  supply,  striking 
directly  south  into  the  forests  of 
Ohio. 

After  a  short  visit  to  this  little 
fort  we  again  set  out  for  Toledo, 
where  we  arrived  after  our  twa 
days'  walk,  somewhat  tired,  but  we 
hope  a  little  better  informed  con- 
cerning places  of  historic  interest  in 
the  Maumee  Valley. 

Maurice  Griffin, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Ohio  Educational  Monthly.... Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  Educator Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Schools Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers*  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. Madison,  Wis. 


Next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  in  Columbus,  June  20-22, 
1899.  Address  all  communications 
regarding  it  to  Supt.  J.  D.Simkins, 
Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


State  Association,   Put-in-Bay, 
June  27-29,  1899. 


N.    E.    A.,   Los   Angeles,    Cal., 
July  11-14,  1899. 


Brother  John  MacDonald  of 
the  Western  School  Journal  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  three  editorial 
notes  which  follow.  They  all  ap- 
peared in  one  issue  of  his  paper — 
May,  1899.  He  will  probably  be 
indicted  in  the  opinion  of  some  ol" 
the  "reformers**  for  heresy,  but  we 
are  sure  that  the  rank  and  file  cf 
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the  workers  will  vote  in  advance  to 
acquit  him  of  the  charge.  He  haa 
a  habit  of  telling  the  truth  in  a  most 
entertaining,  interesting,  ami  effec- 
tive manner: 

The  spelling  reformers  are  pla- 
giarists. Artemus  Ward,  Petro- 
leum V.  Nasby  and  Josh  Billings 
were  the  originaj  three  who  threw 
themselves  out  on  the  skirmish- 
line  of  deform. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  or  so  the 
sins  and  short-comings  of  human- 
ity used  to  be  attributed  to  envi- 
ronment, and  later,  to  heredity.  In 
our  day,  adolescence  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  every  sin  and 
evil  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  How 
convenient  it  is  to  have  a  long, 
broad-backed  word  upon  which  to 
heap — scapegoat  fashion — all  the 
depravity  of  the  race ! 

Brother  A.  E.  Winship,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Edt> cation,  is  writ- 
ing a  series  of  ten  articles  on  "The 
Present  Educational  Crisis.*'  The 
articles  are  worth  reading;  but 
there  is  no  educational  crisis.  We 
are  just  jogging  along  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  step  by  step.  The 
trees  also  seem  to  be  growing  as 
they  grew  when  Deborah  dwelt 
under  a  palm  tree  in  Mount  Eph- 
raim.  

Judge  David  F.  Pugh,  Com- 
mander Ohio  Department  of  G, 
A.  R.,  issued  a  general  order  early 
in  May  directing  that  the  reading 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises  all  over  the  state.  Every 
teacher  in  the  state  should  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  carry  out  the  Fpirit  of  th>  order 


in  his  school,  and  make  srre  that 
all  the  pupils  know  the  Immortal 
Oration  by  heart,  and  enter  as  fully 
as  possible  into  the  spirit  v^4iich  it 
breathes.  To  teach  the  boys  ani 
girls  to  love  Lincoln  and  the  senti- 
ments for  which  he  lived  and  died 
is  to  teach  them  to  love  their  coun-^ 
try  and  its  institutions,  and  to  re- 
vere the  memory  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."      

The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  held  a 
special  meeting,  May  9,  to  con- 
sider the  resignation  of  President 
Canfield,  who  has  accepted  the 
librarianship  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  The  resig- 
nation was  presented  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  Dr.  Canfield's 
desire  that  the  request  be  consid- 
ered as  final,  and  the  following 
resolution  oflFered  by  Mr.  Mack 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the 
resignation  of  President  Canfield. 
which  he  declares  to  be  final,  and 
we  express  to  him  and  put  upon 
record  our  appreciation  of  his 
ability,  earnestness  and  unselfish- 
ness, and  of  the  value  of  his  four 
years'  service  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  as  its  executive. 

The  position  to  which  Dr.  Can- 
field  has  been  called  is  one  of  great 
opportunity  and  responsibility  an  J 
he  will  take  with  him,  when  he 
leaves   Ohio,  the  good  wishes   of 
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many  friends  who  bespeak  for  him 
the  highest  success  in  his  new  field 
of  labor.         

We  are  sure  that  all  pur  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  F.  B. 
Pearson  by  means  of  which  he  wilt 
become  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Monthly.  Each  month  wc 
shall  publish  an  article  from  his 
pen  which  as  a  rule  will  discuss 
Geography  and  History  with 
special  emphasis  for  the  n'^xt  two 
or  three  years  on  the  Geography 
and  History  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  already  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable  material  en  this 
special  subject,  and  will  present  it 
in  such  form  each  month  as  will 
enable  teachers  to  make  practical 
use  of  it  in  their  regular  school 
work.  The  editor  has  also  been 
making  a  special  study  of  some 
features  of  Ohio  History  for  the 
past  year,  and  hopes  to  continue 
the  work  in  the  future.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  it  is  a  mosi 
fascinating  study,  and  we  liope  to 
be  able  through  the  columns  of  the 
Monthly  from  time  to  time  to 
have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject.  We  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  special  importance  ol 
this  work  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing Centennial  to  be  held  at  To- 
ledo in  1902.  We  believe  that  the 
study  of  Ohio  History  and  Geo- 
graphy should  be  made  prominent 
in  the  schools  of  Ohio  for  the  next 


two  or  three  years,  and  the 
Monthly  is  anxious  to  help  the 
teachers  to  make  it  prominent.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to-  state  thai 
this  special  work  means  additional 
expense  which  we  hope  to  meet 
with  additions  to  our  subscription 
list.  The  institute  season  is  close 
at  hand,  and  an  agent  will  be  found- 
in  each  county  to  represent  the 
Monthly,  and  to  take  subscrip- 
tions. In  view  of  what  has  just 
been  stated,  we  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  Monthly  not  tj. 
forget  to  say  the  word  that  will 
help  us  in  this  work.  Past  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  Ohio  teachers  and 
their  friends  to  their  state  organ 
strengthens  us  in  the  belief  that 
future  support  can  be  counted  on» 
and  with  this  belief  we  shall  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  give  to  the 
teachers  the  coming  year  such  ma- 
terial as  will  prove  helpful  to  them 
in  a  practical  way. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  School 
and  Home  Education  has  found  out 
that  there  is  progress  even  in  one 
Ohio  city.  We  had  begun  to  fear 
that  Bro.  Brown  had  given  up  the 
entire  state  as  eternally  lost  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  but  in  the 
May  issue,  under  the  heading  of 
"Progress  at  Akron,"  he  gives  us 
hopeful  encouragement  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Akron,  Ohio,  is  certainly  moving 
in  the  right  way  in  some  matters. 
The  teachers  are  contributing  two 
dollars,    each   year,   of   every   one 
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thousand  dollars  of  salary  they  re- 
ceive, toward  gathering  a  profes- 
sional library,  and  we  are  reliably 
informed  that  the  schools  have 
"broken  the  lock-step  with  most  ex- 
cellent results." 

We  congratulate  Bro.  Brown  on 
his  discovery,  and  Supt.  Thomas 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  on  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  discovered. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  good 
work  is  being  done  in  Akron,  and 
had  the  article  stopped  with  this 
kind  reference,  we  should  have  been 
profoundly  grateful  to  School  and 
Home  Education  for  telling  us 
about  the  self-sacrifice  of  Ohio 
teachers  in  contributing  two  dollars 
a  vear  out  of  each  thousand  dollars 
salary  received  toward  a  profes- 
sional library  —  a  self-sacrifice 
which  has  always  been  characteris- 
tic of  Ohio  teachers  from  the  days 
of  1850  and  '51,  when  Lorin  An- 
drews resigned  his  position  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Massillon  high  school 
and  travelled  all  over  the  state  in 
the  interests  of  education,  his  sal- 
ary and  expenses  being  paid  by  vol- 
untarv  contributions  from  -the 
teachers,  to  the  present  time  when 
there  are  thousands  of  teachers  who 
save  enough  each  year  from  very 
small  salaries  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase the  books  of  the  Reading 
Circle,  and  thus  build  up  a  little 
library  of  their  own  —  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  inspiration  and 
power  to  any  teacher.  But  the 
Editor  of  the  paper  referred  to  who 
is  still  willing  to  own  that  he  is 
"Buckeve  born  and  schooled,  and  of 


several  years  of  practical  experience 
in  teaching  in  his  native  state/' 
seems  to  have  used  a  little  com- 
mendation simply  to  pave  the  way 
for  some  unjust  remarks  about 
Ohio  in  general,  as  the  following 
quotation  will  show : 

Ohio  has  done  much  to  promote 
education  in  the  past,  but  she  has 
been  slow  as  a  state,  in  later  years, 
to  recognize  that  to  grow  wiser,  as 
well  as  larger,  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  social  institution.  It  is  true 
that  all  change  is  not  progress,  but 
all  progress  is  change. 

There  are  some  cities  in  Ohio 
that  have  not  changed,  perceptibly, 
in  their  theory  or  practice  of  educat- 
ing children  since  Ohio  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  educational  progress. 
There  are  other  cities,  however,  and 
many  rural  communities,  that  are 
breaking  the  shell  of  conservatism 
and  are  determined  to  move  on.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  our 
old  state,  for  which  we  have  a  filial 
aflfection,  if  the  schools  would  turn 
their  back  on  precedent  for  a  while 
and  do  some  revolutionary— -or  evo- 
lutionary —  things. 

We  should  like  to  have  pointed 
out  the  "cities  in  Ohio  that  have 
not  "changed,  perceptibly,  in  their 
theory  or  practice  of  educating  chil- 
dren since  Ohio  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  educational  progress,'*  [The 
writer  does  not  know  the  exact  time 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
bv  the  editor  of  School  and  Home 
Education,  but  presumes  from  what 
he  says  that  it  was  "long  time 
ago".]  or  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  "she  has  been  slow  as  a  state, 
in  later  years,  to  recognize  that  to 
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grow  wiser,  as  well  as  larger  is  the 
first  duty  of  every  social  institu- 
tion." Because  the  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents in  Ohio  do  not  rush 
into  print  every  time  a  notion  strikes 
them,  and  discuss  with  big  words 
which  frequently  represent  small 
ideas,  all  the  "fads"  and  "isme" 
which  abound,  is  no  proof  that  they 
are  not  thinking  and  acting  intelli- 
gently on  questions  which  relate  to 
real  progress.  Come  back  to  your 
home  state,  Bro.  Brown,  and  visit 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities  which 
you  imagine  are  so  slow,  and  we 
shall  convince  you  of  your  error, 
and  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not 
only  "Progress  at  Akron"  but  all 
over  the  state,  and  in  the  devotion 
of  teachers  to  their  work  which  is, 
after  all,  the  best  test  of  teaching, 
will  be  foimd  a  just  cause  of  con- 
tinued confidence  in  the  "Buckeye 
State."  

No  one  has  been  more  loyal  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  State  As- 
sociation than  Prof.  A.  J.  Gant- 
voort.  He  always  attends,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  exceptional  ability 
as  a  leader  and  organizer,  the  musi- 
cal program  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  each 
session.  "Gantvoort's  Goslings" 
will  be  on  hand  again  this  year  at 
Put-in-Bay,  and  will  receive  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  suggest  that  all  those  who 
expect  to  attend  should  "look  up" 
the  "Ohio  Song,"  and  go  prepared 
to  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio." 


N.  E.  A.  LOS  ANGELCS  MEETING. 

The  "Official  Program  —  Bulle- 
tin, No.  3"  just  issued  by  Secretary 
Shepard  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  complete 
in  every  particular  and  its  early 
issue  in  this  form  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  management.  The 
opening  session  of  the  great  meet- 
ing will  be  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
F.  Q.  Story  of  Lx)s  Angeles,  at  3  :oo 
P.  M.,  July  II.  The  exercises  of 
this  session  will  consist  of  the  usual 
addresses  of  welcome  and  the  re- 
sponses, and  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Lyte  on  "What  Education  has 
not  accomplished." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  iri 
a  summarized  form  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  other  information  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  which  contains 
enough  material  to  fill  the  greater 
part  of  an  entire  issue  of  the 
Monthly.  Complete  programs  will 
be  freely  distributed  at  Lx)s  Ange- 
les, and  should  any  one  desire  a 
copy  previous  to  the  meeting,  a  re- 
quest should  be  sent  to  Secretary 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 
Nearly  every  phase  of  educational 
work  will  be  discussed  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  and  all  who  can 
attend  the  meetings  will  be  well 
paid. 

State  Director  C.  W.  Bennett, 
Piqua,  O.,  and  his  committee  on 
transportation  have  sent  out  circu- 
lars to  the  teachers  of  the  state,  giv- 
ing information  as  to  cost  of  trip, 
etc.,  and  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee will  gladly  answer  any  let- 
ters of  inquiry  which  may  be  re- 
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ceivcd.  As  predicted  in  the 
Monthly  for  May,  several  parties 
are  being  organized  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  to  make  the  trip 
via  such  routes,  and  at  such  times  as 
their  circumstances  and  choice  make 
most  acceptable  and  convenient 
The  writer  expects  to  go  via  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.,  R.  G.  W.,  D.  R.  &  G, 
and  Southern  Pacific,  arriving  at 
Los  Angeles  in  time  to  open  up 
Ohio  headquarters,  July  lo,  in 
Suite  12  and  12  A.,  at  The  Hollen- 
beck,    where   it    is   hoped   all    the 


OHIO    UBAD^lCAItlBIIE,  SUITE    \i  AHU    IZa. 

friends  of  the  Monthly  and  their 
friends  will  make  themselves  at 
home  during  the  meeting.  A  most 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
to  make  this  a  real  Ohio  headquar- 
ters —  a  place  where  all  who  are 
in  attendance  from  Ohio  will  come 
and  register,  and  enjoy  themselves. 
The  HoUenbeck  is  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  west,  and  we  can  hear- 
tily recommend  it  to  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation.   The  rates  as  quoted  in  a  re- 


■cent  letter  from  the  proprietor  are 
as  follows : 

"The  rates  we  have  made  for 
teachers  are  $2.50  per  day  on  Amer- 
ican plan,  either  one  or  two  in  a 
room.  With  bath,  $3.50  per  day 
and  upwards,  all  depending  upon 
location  of  room." 

For  additional  information  re- 
garding hotel  rates,  etc.,  our  friends 
are  referred  to  page  229  of  the 
Monthly  for  May. 

We  regret  thai  institute  work 
which  begins  July  24  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  that, 
as  a  result,  we  can  not  make  the  re- 
turn trip  via  Portland  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  stopping  off  for 
a  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park,  as  we 
certainly  should  do,  were  it  at  all 
possible.  We  again  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  all  who  can  possibly 
do  so,  should  so  arrange  their  route 
as  lo  visit  Denver,  Pike's  Peak  and 
vicinity.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other 
places  of  interest  going,  and  Port- 
land and  the  Yellowstone  Park  re- 
turning. 

We  hope  to  meet  a  large  number 
of  Ohio  teachers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  July,  and  again  urge  every 
one  in  attendance  to  visit  Ohio 
headquarters  as  often  as  possible. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay, 
June   27-29,    1899.     The   program 
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HOTEL  VICTORY. 


published  in  full  in  this  issue  shows  a  proper  interest  by  their  attend- 
that  the  executive  committee  ,have  ance,  the  meeting  will  be  a  success. 
done  their  work  well,  and,  if  the  The  Hotel  Victory  which  fur- 
teachers  of  the  state,  will  manifest  nished  such  excellent  accommoda- 
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tions  last  year  has  been  purchased 
by  C.  W.  and  J.  W.  Ryan  of  To- 
ledo, and  is  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before  to  entertain  large 
crowds  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Mr.  T.  W.  McCreary  who  has  been 
with  the  Hotel  Company  for  the 
past  five  years  and  who  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, has  been  selected  as  manager. 
His  long  service  as  manager  of 
some  of  the  famous  Florida  hotels, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  Hotel 
Victory  give  assurance  that  the 
comfort  of  all  guests  will  be  care- 
fully looked  after. 

Full  information  regarding  Hotel 
Rates  will  be  found  in  the  an- 
nouncement which  is  being  sent  out 
by  Secretary  John  E.  Morris  of  Al- 
liance, and  which  is  reprinted  in 
full  in  this  issue.  It  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent program  and  arrangements 
furnished  bv  the  executive  commit- 
tee,  by  attending  the  meeting,  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  Association  itself, 
by  paying  their  membership  fee  of 

$1.00.  


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  State  of  California,  which  is 
the  center  of  attraction  for  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  the 
coming  summer,  presents  many 
points  of  interest  in  its  educational 
development. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

At  the  head  of  all  higher  educa- 
tional work  in  the  State  stand  the 


State  University  at  Berkeley  and 
and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Univer- 
sity at  Palo  Alto.  The  former  has 
perhajps  the  most  beautiful  location 
of  any  University  in  the  worlds 
looking  directly  west  across  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  work  of  this  institution 
has  expanded  very  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  until  it  now  takes  a  place 
beside  the  best  universities  in 
America.  It  has  prospets  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  best  housed 
and  equipped  universities  of  the 
world.  Through  the  munificent 
gifts  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  and 
liberal  State  support,  the  plans  for 
one  of  the  grandest  ana  most  beau- 
tiful groups  of  university  buildings 
are  already  under  way.  The  uni- 
versity is  without  a  regularly  ai>~ 
pointed  president  since  the  resipTia- 
tion  of  President  Kellogg  has 
recently  taken  effect. 

Hardly  second  in  beauty  of  loca- 
tion, and  certainlv  not  second  in 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  its 
work  is  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Uni- 
versity. This  institution,  endowed 
by  Leland  Stanford,  has  been  built 
up  from  the  first  to  the  present  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  whose  perso- 
nality, learning  and  executive  abil- 
ity have  already  left  a  strong, 
wholesome  stamp  upon  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  State. 

The  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  the  work  of  these  institutions  is 
to  say  that  one  meets  the  young 
men  and  women  they  have  trained 
everywhere,  in  all  the  higher  walks 
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of  life  and  business,  entering  heart- 
ilv  into  the  active  life  of  the  State. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Next  stand  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  of  which  there  are  four. 
The  one  ait  San  Jose  is  oldest  and 
largest ;  that  at  Los  Angeles  stands 
next  in  time  and  size;  then  Chico; 
then  the  one  recently  established  at 
San  Diego.  The  examination  re- 
quirements for  teachers  in  Califor- 
nia are  rigid  enough  to  give  strong 
support  to  Normal  School  work, 
so  that  the  work  of  these  excellent 
schools,  under  the  leaderships  res- 
pectively of  Presidents  Randall, 
Pierce,  Ritter  and  Black,  is  imme- 
diately felt  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  both  rural  and 
urban.  Two  of  these  schools,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Jose,  are  giving 
training  to  kindergartners  under 
provision  of  State  law.  AH  of 
ti>em  offer  <a  four  years  course  for 
graduates  from  the  ninth  grade, 
and  a  two  years  course  for  high 
school  graduates.  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  have  the  Normal 
Schools  representing  Southern 
California.  The  Los  Angeles  Nor- 
mal is  among  the  best  known, 
most  progressive  and  efficient 
schools  of  the  Union. 

LESSER  COLLEGES. 

Southern  California  has  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  private  and  de- 
nominational colleges,  among  them 
are  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Occidental  College  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  Pomona  College 


at  Pomona.  A  prominent  South- 
ern California  institution  is  the 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  en- 
dowed by  Father  Throop,  now 
under  the  direction  of  President 
Walter  Edwards.  It  is  located  at 
Pasadena. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  State  laws  on  the  subject  of 
High  Schools  are  so  framed  that  ft 
is  possible  to  establish  high  schools 
readily,  which  can  be  easily  reached 
by  almost  any  child.  Under  this 
law  there  may  be  not  only  city  high 
schools,  but  high  schools  main- 
tained bv  the  county,  the  district 
or  a  union  of  districts.  Well  sup- 
ported 'by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  stimulated  to  a  high  grade  of 
work  by  the  system  of  visitation 
and  accrediting  adopted  by  the 
university,  there  has  developed  an 
excellent  systeon  of  high  schools. 

Among  the  foremost  high 
schools  of  the  State  is  that  at  Los 
Angeles  under  the  pnncipalship  of 
W.  H.  Housh.  It  has  a  large  and 
able  faculty,  and  is  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  between  1400 
and  1500  students.  This  school  is 
distinguished  particularly  for  its 
strong  commercial  and  scientific 
courses. 

PRIMARY   AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Again  California  is  characterized 
by  a  better  support  than  is  usually 
given  to  schools  by  many  states. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  sys- 
tem of  apportionment  of  state  funds 
in     vogue.     Under    this     system, 
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which  IS  not  strictly  dependent 
upon  a  per  capita  estimate,  small, 
poor  districts  are  enabled  to  secure 
as  good  teachers  as  any,  and  to 
maintain  as  good  schools. 

Good  Normal  School  support 
and  severe  examination  require- 
ments for  teachers  have  aided 
greatly  in  raising  the  standard  of 
common  elementary  school  work 
to. a  high  grade. 

Los  Angeles,  while  her  rapid 
growth  makes  it  difficult  at  times 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
more  room,  still  maintains  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  schools.  Her 
School  Superintendent  is  James  A. 
Foshay.  The  personnel  of  the 
teaching  force  is  very  intelligent 
and  efficient.  Los  Angeles  is  one 
of  the  first  cities  of  the  Union  to 
have  established  kindergartens  as 
a  part  of  its  city  system,  giving 
them  the  same  support  as  other 
work. 

EDUCATIONAL    MOVEMENTS. 

Southern  California  has  felt  the 
eflfcclive  educational  influence  of 
the  two  universities.  The  recently 
developed  pedagogical  department 
of  the  State  University  has  spread 
much  good  work.  Earl  Barnes, 
formerly  of  Stanford,  is  still  re- 
membered here  for  his  enthusiastic 
and  wholesome  influence.  At  the 
present  time  Southern  California  is 
enjoying  a  vigorous  and  thrifty 
University  Extension  movement, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Hieronymu. 

The  trip   of  a    teacher  to  Los 


Angeles  and  California  would  not 
be  complete  withou/t  visiting  and 
inspecting  one  or  more  of  their 
educational  institutions. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  of  Huntingdon, 
W.  Va.,  for  a  copy  of  his  new 
"Course  of  Study  and  Assignment 
of  Work"  —  an  admirable  manual 
which  shows  a  large  amount  of 
thought  in  its  preparation,  and 
which  will  be  very  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
tli  *  different  grades. 

—  Bellevue  is  getting  ready  to 
build  a  fine  ten-room  school  build- 
ing which  will  have  all  the  latest 
equipments  for  laboratory  work  in 
the  sciences.  Supt.  Warner  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  bright  out- 
look. His  long  and  faithful  service 
is  bringing  its  reward. 

—  Supt.  J.  C.  York  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  at  Mineral  Ridge  both 
in  the  school  room  and  in  the  com- 
munity. A  short  time  ago  a  school 
library  was  opened  with  appropriate 
exercises. 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
"Wonderland  '99,"  the  annual  is- 
sued by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  is  filled  with  interesting 
and  important  information  valuable 
to  any  one,  but  especially  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  the  finest  cuts  of  the 
magnificent      scenery     found      all 
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through  the  great  Northwest.  We 
earnestly  recommend  that  our  read- 
ers and  their  friends  send  six  cents 
to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  G.  P.  A.,  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
secure  a  copy. 

—  Supt.  R.  A.  Leisy  of  Marshall- 
villa  has  resigned  his  position  and 
will  spend  the  coming  year  in  study 
at  Wooster  University.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  work  at 
Marshallville,  and  makes  the 
change  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fit- 
ting himself  still  better  for  the  fu- 
ture. C.  W.  Biddle  succeeds  M. 
Leisy  at  Marshallville. 

—  The  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  pa- 
pers speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  work  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  who 
has  just  closed  his  first  year.  Dr. 
Scovel  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  which 
delighted  the  large  audience. 

— Supt.  E.  W.  Harvey  of  Kirt- 
land  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion with  Milton  Bradley  &  Co., 
New  York.*  His  work  at  Kirtland 
was  very  successful  as  indicated  by 
the  board's  offer  to  increase  his  sal- 
ary $100.00  if  he  would  remain. 

—  The  school  exhibit  recently 
held  by  the  Celina  schools  was  a 
revelation  to  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity. It  was  quite  extensive, 
covering  the  walls  of  the  hall,  the 
chapel,  and  three  school  rooms. 
The  quality  of  the  work  was  excel- 
lent, and  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  teachers  and  the  management 


generally.  Supt  Mitchell  was  the 
recipient  of  congratulations  from 
all  sources  for  the  splendid  work 
which  the  schools  have  done  under 
his  painstaking  supervision. 

—  The  Southwestern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  met  in  the 
high  school  assembly  room,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  April  29.  The  meeting 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one, 
there  being  about  five  hundred  out 
of  town  teachers  present.  Supt.  J. 
W.  MacKinnon  of  Middletown, 
read  a  very  interesting  and  helpful 
paper  on  "The  Uses  of  the  Dic- 
tionary." Miss  Adelaide  E.  Jordon, 
principal  of  the  McPherson  school 
of  Chicago,  read  a  very  able  paper 
on  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  sup- 
porting the  Speer  Method.  Prof. 
J.  C.  Hisey  of  Chicago,  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  support  of 
this  work.  The  interest  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  largely  scat- 
tered in  the  discussion  of  this  topic,, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed 
these  addresses  touched  upon  about 
everything  from  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation to  the  millennium.  Prof.  W. 
R.  Benedict  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  read  a  profound,  yet 
practical  paper  on  Psychology.  He 
treated  psychology  as  the  science  of 
consciousness,  and  showed  how 
consciousness  is  dependent  on  the 
nerve  matter;  he  ably  advocated 
sense  training  and  teaching  by 
means  of  the  concrete  the  little  chil- 
dren as  they  begin  the  work  of  the 
school ;  supported  the  kindergarten 
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in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  make  the 
senses  of  the  child  alert,  and  fav- 
ored generally  any  device  in  the  ob- 
jective that  would  result  in  arous- 
ing the  child  to  see  and  to  do. 

State  Supt.  Jones  of  Indiana  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  Prof.  W. 
I.  Crane  of  the  Dayton  High  School 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive talk  on  Interpretative  Reading. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Dayton  Schools,  was 
elected  President  for  the  coming 
year. 

—  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Wooster  University  summer 
school  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
growth.  The  good  work  which 
this  school  does  for  teachers  makes 
it  worthy  of  this  success.  The 
next  term,  which  commences  June 
19,  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  work  of 
all  former  years.  The  principals 
have  issued  a  neat  little  catalogue 
which  gives  full  information  about 
the  work.  The  faculty  is  wisely 
selected  and  is  composed  largely 
of  superintendents  and  high  school 
teachers.  ,  A  strong  corps  of 
twenty-six  instructors  enable  the 
management  to  offer  a  wide  range 
of  work  comprising  reviews,  high 
school  and  college  studies  peda- 
gogy* psychology,  methods  of 
teaching,  penmanship,  music  an:! 
elocution.  Better  facilities  are  of- 
fered in  the  physical  sciences  than 
ever  before.  Special  class  on 
methods  for  teaching  music  in 
public  schools  will  be  a  prominent 


feature.  Another  new  feature  will 
be  the  department  of  methods  in 
charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Suther- 
land. Many  primary  teachers  who 
are  not- able  to  attend  the  Colum- 
bus Training  School  during  the 
school  year  have  desired  Miss 
Sutherland  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  work  under  her  in 
the  summer  vacation.  It  is  partly 
in  response  to  these  requests  that 
she  has  made  arrangements  to  take 
up  this  work.  Teachers  have 
found  this  a  ^ood  place  to  review 
work  in  preparation  for  state  ex- 
amination. We  are  confident  tha' 
the  many  teachers  who  are  makin*^' 
arrangements  to  attend  this  sum- 
mer school  will  enjoy  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time. 

—  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
programs  of  the  Pickaway  County 
Teachers'  Association  were  rend- 
ered on  February  25  and  April  29, 
1899,  at  Circleville,  O.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25  over  one  hundred  teach- 
ers were  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  first  speaker  on  the  prograrr* 
was  Miss  Sarah  Conant,  Assistant 
Principal  of  Circleville  High 
School.  Her  subject  was  "His- 
tory." F.  M.  Shook,  of  Kindei  - 
hook,  then  read  a  paper  on  *  c^ome 
Pedagogical  Problems."  Proi 
John  Bownocker,  of  O.  S.  U.,  fol- 
lowed with  an  interesting  lecture 
on  "The  Glacial  Period  of  United 
States."  On  April  25  Prof.  E. 
Burgess,  of  Lancaster,  gave  a  talk 
on   "The   Teacher's   Preparation." 
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Miss  Lowe,  City  Librarian,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Library,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "Music  in 
Our  Country  Schools,"  by  G.  C. 
Lathouse.  Rev.  J.  C.  Schindel 
then  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
'The  Schools  of  Puerto  Rico." 
This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  E.  C.  Myers; 
Vice  President,  Clarence  Baltha- 
zer;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss 
Merta  Plum ;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, W.  H.  Howard,  G.  C.  La- 
thouse, Miss  Famah  Warner. 

—  The  Shelby  Republican  gives  a 
fine  report  of  the  school  display  re- 
cently made  by  the  public  schools 
of  that  town.  Every  branch 
taught  was  represented  in  some 
manner  —  by  drawings,  composi- 
tions, etc.  —  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. 

—  The  Knox  County  Teachers* 
Association  held  its  third  quarterly 
session  in  the  High  School  room. 
Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  May  20.  After 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Rost. 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Misses 
Stella  Welshymer  and  Lulu  White 
charmingly  sang  a  duet.  Supt.  J. 
K.  Baxter,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  then 
gave  one  of  his  inimitable  talks  on 
"Training  the  Senses."  No  teacher 
who  heard  him  could  fail  to  do  bet- 
ter work  in  this  line.  M.  C.  Cum- 
mins, of  Bladensburg,  then  read  at 
excellent  paper  on  "Does  Naturt 
Study      Pay      in      the      Country 


Schools?"  which  called  forth  con- 
siderable discussion.  In  the  after- 
noon Supt.  A.  C.  D.  Metzgar,  oi 
Gambier,  talked  on  "Beets,  Tur- 
nips and  Pumpkins,"  a  subject 
which  had  aroused  much  curiositv 
but  which  developed  into  a  verv  in- 
structive talk  on  Geography  and 
Map  Drawing.  Prof.  J.  B.  Par- 
ker, of  the  O.  S.  U.,  closed  the  pro 
gram  with  an  able  paper  on  "Read- 
ing and  Language  in  the  Co  mtry 
Schools."  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance and  all  felt  that  the  day 
had  been  well  spent.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  summer  hi 
stitute,  August  7. 

Katharine  B.  Fordnev, 

Secretary. 

—  V^an  Wert's  recent  school  ex- 
hibit attracted  great  crowds  of  pat- 
rons who  were  much  pleased  with 
the  excellent  work  which  they  saw. 
The  exhibit  was  followed  by  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  on  Saturday,  when  the 
teachers  of  the  county  were  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Thwing  and  others. 

—  The  teachers  of  Defiance 
county,  O.,  met  in  their  third  quar- 
terly institute  at  Hicksville,  May 
13,  a  fair  representation  of  the 
county  being  present.  The  meet- 
ing convened  at  1  p.  m.,  and  after 
a  duet  rendered  by  Messrs.  Bev- 
ington  and  Hane,  Mr.  Edward 
Goller  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"The  Geology  of  Defiance  Coun- 
ty." Prof.  Howe,  of  Peru,  Ind., 
then  gave  a  very  able  talk  on  "Na- 
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ture  Study."  Prof.  McElroy,  of 
Defiance  College,  then  addressed 
the  assembly  on  the  subject,  "The 
Teacher,"  and  was  followed  by 
Miss  Laura  Cravens  on  "Nature 
Study  in  the  Primary  Grades." 
The  annual  institute  will  be  held  at 
Defiance,  August  21  to  25,  with 
Dr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Bum^  as  in- 
structors. 

—  The  Morrow  county  teachers 
met  in  their  fourth  quarterly  as- 
sociation at  Chesterville,  Saturday, 
May  20.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  in  the  high  school  room, 
which  was  soon  filled  by  teachers 
and  their  friends.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
held  during  the  year,  giving  evi- 
dence that  the  teachers  of  Morrovv* 
county  fully  understand  the  great 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them 
and  are  desirous  of  keeping  up 
with  the  times.  The  forenoon  ses- 
sion was  taken  up  by  discussing 
the  paper,  "Practical  Teaching," 
read  by  Marion  A.  Warner,  Card- 
ington,  and  round  table  topics, 
Supts.  Spear,  Wilson,  Stoner, 
Leonard  and  Profs.  Miller,  Warren 
and  Miss  White,  taking  quite  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion.  In 
the  afternoon  session  papers  were 
read  by  Miss  Annis  Pollock,  Mt. 
Gilead;  Miss  Charlotte  Wells, 
Cardington;  D.  S.  Watson,  Edi- 
son; Miss  Edith  B.  Wood,  Sparta, 
and  F.  D.  Garbison,  Mt.  Gilead. 
Then  followed  discussions  on 
round  table  topics  by  Supts.  Wil- 


son, Spear,  Gordon,  Stoner,  Flick- 
inger  and  Mr.  Ashwell.  The  as- 
sociation was  favored  with  recita- 
tions by  Misses  Mana  Shaffer, 
Helen  Dalrymple  and  Grace  Mc- 
Intire  and  music  by  the  Mandolin 
Club.  Supt.  Gordon  and  his  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers  enter- 
tained the  visiting  teachers  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  the  dinner  hour. 

C.   O.   HiGGINS. 

—  On  July  6,  7,  and  8,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  at  the 
Chicago  Kormal  School  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  National  Herbart 
Society  and  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  Child  Study  will  be  held. 

The  Child  Study  Meetings  are 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  alter- 
nately at  the  two  places.  Col.  Par- 
ker, Supt.  Frank  Hall  and  Dr.  Gor- 
don of  Jacksonville,  Jenkin  Loyd 
Jones,  E.  B.  Bryan  and  others  will 
partake  in  its  discussions.  The  two 
meetings  of  the  Herbart  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  University  and  at 
the  Normal  School  and  will  discuss 
the  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Herbart  Society  just  published. 
Prof.  H.  P.  Judson,  Prof.  Albion 
Small,  Principal  J.  C.  Hanna,  L.  H. 
Galbreath,  C.  A.  McMurry  and  oth- 
ers will  share  in  these  discussions. 

The  Year  Book  will  be'  sent  to 
members  of  the  Herbart  Society  the 
first  week  in  June. 

This  series  of  meetings  at  Chi- 
cago will  constitute  one  of  the  great 
educational  gatherings  of  the  yean 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  end 
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of  the  first  week  of  the  summer 
quarter  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  likewise  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  Chicago  Normal.  A 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  has  been 
secured  for  visitors  at  the  Del 
Prado  Hotel.  Those  teachers  who 
do  not  go  to  Lx)s  Angeles  to  the  N 
E.  A.  will  find  this  a  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  substitute. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  F.  F. 
Main  for  a  copy  of  the  new  School 
Manual  for  the  public  schools  of 
South  Charleston. 

—  The  Spring  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  O.  T.  A.  was  held  in  the  First 
M.  E.  Church  at  Cleveland,  Satur- 
day, May  2y.  Owing  to  the  severe 
storm  that  prevailed  all  over  Nor- 
thern Ohio  that  day  the  attendance 
was  much  smaller  than  usual. 
President  elect  Mr.  Lee  R.  Knight 
of  Akron,  gave  a  strong  inaugural 
address.  Prof.  Eugenia  F.  Mor- 
gan of  Wellesley  College  presented 
a  very  able  and  instructive  paper 
upon  "The  Physchological  Import 
of  Teaching,  through  Art."  A 
chorus  choir  of  Cleveland  teachers 
under  the  leadership  of  N.  Coe 
Stewart,  rendered  some  very  ap- 
propriate music.  By  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  Executive  Com- 
imittee  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  memorials  to 
Drs.  Andrew  J.  RickofT  and  L.  W. 
Day,  who  as  Cleveland  superin- 
tendents were  closely  identified 
with-the  N.  E.  O.  T.  A. 

Principal  J.  M.  Sarver  of  Can- 


ton, gave  the  first  tribute  to  Supt. 
L.  W  .Day.  He  was  followed  by 
Harriet  E.  Terrell  of  Cleveland. 
The  first  tribute  to  Andrew  J. 
Rickoff  was  given  by  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Keeler.  The  second  by  Miss 
Bettie  A.  Dutton,  both  well  known 
Cleveland  teachers. 

Eulo^tic  remarks  upon  the  lives 
of  these  eminent  men  were  made 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Findley  of  Akron, 
and  P.  O.  Phillips  of  Cleveland. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  any  com- 
ment upon  these  most  excellent 
papers  and  addresses. 


ELECTIONS  AND  REELECTIONS. 

Supt.  J.  A-  Shawan,  Columbus, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Boyd,  Painesville, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  three 
years,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $1,800. 

Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  Marion,, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
years,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,650  to  $1,800. 

Supt.  D.  N.  Cross,  Plain  City,, 
re-elected  for  his  sixth  year. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Woolford,  Trenton,, 
re-elected  for  his  fifth  year. 

Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Barnes- 
ville,  unanimouslv  re-elected  for 
another  year. 

Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  Washing- 
ton C.  H.,  unanimously  re-elected 
for  another  year. 

Supt.  N.  H.  Chaney,  Chillicothe,. 
unanimouslv     re-elected     for    an- 
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other  year,  and  salary  increasel 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  R.  R 
Upton  retained  as  High  Schoc^ 
Principal  at  $1,500. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Koehler,  Louisville, 
re-elected  and  salary  increased  to 
$10  per  month  more  than  has  ever 
been  paid. 

Supt.  Ed.  A.  Evans,  Pataskala, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  another 
year. 

Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  Bellevue, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
more  years;  has  already  serve  1 
thirteen  years. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Stewart,'  Martin's 
Ferry,  re-elected  for  two  more 
years.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  that  a  super- 
intendent has  been  elected  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Supt.  L.  E.  Booher,  Marietta 
Township  High  School,  re  electee 
for  sixth  year. 

Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  Alliance, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  three 
years,  and  salary  increased  from 
$1,700  to  $1,800. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  Findlay, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
years;  has  already  served  twenty- 
two  years. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Cincin- 
nati, re-elected  for  two  years. 

G.  D.  Smith,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent at  Clifton,  Green  county, 
who  is  finishing  his  course  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  this  year, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  a: 


Gibsonburg  at  a  salary  of  $950  — 
an  increase  over  what  has  been 
paid. 

Supt.  A.  M.  Douthitt,  Brimfield, 
re-elected  for  two  vears  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

Supt.  E.  J.  Shives,  Wikinsburg, 
Pa.  (formerly  Sanduskv,  O.),  re- 
elected for  three  vears  at  an  in- 
creased  salarv. 

Supt.  J.  E.  Miller,  Marshfield, 
re-elected  for  another  year. 

Supt.  John  K.  Baxter,  Mt.  Vei  - 
non,  re-elected  for  his  second  year. 

Supt.  G.  M.  Morris,  Amanda, 
re-elected  for  another  vear. 

A.  B.  Wingate,  for  seven  years 
superintendent  at  Bowerstown, 
elected  superintendent  at  Beach 
City. 

Supt.  VV.  O.  Smith,  Arcanuni, 
re-elected  for  his  fourth  year. 

Prin.  D.  C.  Meek,  of  the  Mans- 
field High  School,  unanimously  re- 
elected for  two  years. 

Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  Woos- 
ter,  unanimouslv  re-elected  for  an- 
other  vear. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Bicry,  Bluffton,  re- 
elected for  his  sixth  vear. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  (for  many  years  Superin- 
tendent at  Marysville,  O.),  unani- 
mously re-elected  and  salary  in- 
creased $200. 

-Isaac  Mitchell,  formerly  Super- 
intendent at  Georgetown,  O., 
elected  to  the  Superintendency  at 
Pontiac,  111. 
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Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  Sandusky, 
unanimously  re-elected  for  two 
years,  and  salary  increased  to 
$2,200  the  first  year,  and  $2,400 
the  second  year. 

H.  H.  Helter,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Troy  for  several 
years  past,  unanimously  elected 
to  the  Superintendency  at  Wapa- 
koneta  for  two  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,500. 

J.  C.  Seemann,  a  former  Ohio 
teacher,  who  has  been  Superin- 
tendent at  Athens,  Mich.,  for  four 
years,  returns  to  Ohio  as  Superin- 
tendent at  Vermilion. 

P.  C.  Zemer,  in  charge  of  Anso- 
nia  schools  for  many  years  past, 
elected  Superintendent  at  Celina. 

R.  E.  Rayman,  East  Liverpool, 
re-elected  for  two  years,  and  sal- 
ary increased  to  $2,000. 

H.  H.  Cully,  Glenville,  re-elected 
for  two  years  at  $1,500  and  $1,600. 

F.  J.  Roller,  Niles,  re-elected  for 
his  twelfth  year  at  $1,800. 

E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  after  being  re- 
elected at  Barnesville,  elected  to 
the  Superintendency  at  Greenville. 

D,  F.  Grier,  who  has  been  at 
Cortland  for  several  years,  elected 
Superintendent  at  Jefferson  for 
two  years  at  $1,100  for  the  first, 
and  $1,200  for  the  second  year, 

Supt.  J.  C.  Fowler,  New  Lexing- 
ton, and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers 
reelected  for  another  year. 

Supt.  John  H.  Gibbons,  Eaton, 
reelected  for  his  second  year. 


J.  E.  Collins,  for  several  years 
past,  superintendent  at  West  Union, 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Batavia  at  a  salary  of  $1000.00. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Minnich,  Hillsboro, 
unanimously  reelected  for  three 
years. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Boyer,  Logan,  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  Circle- 
ville  at  a  salary  of  $1650.00. 

D.  S.  Clinger  for  several  years 
principal  of  the  Manchester  high 
school,  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board. 

After  a  service  of  six  years  Supt. 
W.  S.  Jones,  West  Liberty,  re- 
elected for  three  years. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Cross,  Woodstock,, 
unanimously  reelected  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  Columbus 
Grove,  unanimously  reelected  for 
two  years. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

[Reported  to  the  Monthly  by 
programs  kindly  sent.] 

South  Solon,  May  3,  five  gradu- 
ates; Lafayette,  May  4,  seven; 
Nelsonville,  May  9  and  10,  twenty- 
six  ;  Plain  City,  May  18,  six ;  High- 
land, May  9  five ;  Marietta  Town- 
ship High  School,  May  12,  eight; 
Woodsfield,  May  11,  eleven;  New 
Richmond,  May  23,  seven;  Frank- 
lin, May  18,  four;  BlufFton,  Ma^t 
19,  nine;  Roscoe,  May  25,  eleven; 
Mineral  Ridge,  May  19,  two;  Wa- 
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terville,  May  19,  fifteen;  Attica, 
May  25,  seven ;  Brimfield  township, 
Portage  county.  May  10,  seven; 
Madison  township,  Lake  county. 
May  24,  six;  Kirtland,  May  20, 
five;  Mechanicsburg,  May  25, 
seven;  Camden,  May  19,  three; 
Mt.  Gilead,  May  26,  eight ;  Perrys- 
ville.  May  25,  eight;  New  Lexing- 
ton, May  19,  five;  Pioneer,  May 
26,  three;  Uhrichsville,  May  25, 
fourteen;  Kingsville,  May  31,  nine- 
teen ;  Logan,  June  i  and  2,  twenty- 
three;  Edgerton,  May  26,  thirteen; 
Washington  C.  H.,  June  i,  twelve; 
Shelby,  May  26,  two ;  Findlay,  May 
19,  thirty ;  Ottawa,  May  25,  twenty ; 
Bowling  Green,  May  25,  twenty; 
Jackson  Center,  May  29,  two;  Ore- 
gonia,  one;  Iberia,  May  25,  ten; 
Bellefontaine,  May  25,  eighteen; 
Poland,  June  2,  five;  Tuscarawas, 
May  26,  four;  Gettysburg,  April 
30,  eight;  Niles,  June  i,  eighteen- 
New  London,  June  i,  sixteen; 
Leipsic,  June  7,  ten ;  Marion,  June 
2,  twenty- four;  Gallipolis,  June  i, 
nine;  Barnesville,  June  i,  thirteen; 
New  Philadelphia,  June  2,  seven- 
ten;  Bridgewater  township,  Wil- 
liams county.  May  27,  seven ;  Graf- 
ton, June  6,  three ;  Pataskala,  June 
8,  nine;  Caldwell,  May  24,  four; 
Berea,  May  26,  twenty-one;  Mil- 
lersburg,  June  6,  twenty-two ;  Troy, 
June  8,  twenty. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. : 

*' Nature  and  Compensation"  by 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  With  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson. 

"Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  other 
Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold.  With 
biographical  sketch  and  notes  by 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

The  above  are  Nos.  131  and  132 
of  the  celebrated  ''Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series." 


Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.: 

"Rational  Elementary  Arithme- 
tic." By  H.  H.  Belfield,  A.M., 
Ph.  D.,  and  Sarah  C.  Brooks. 


Silver,  B'urdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. : 

"The  Old  Northwest."  By  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  excellent  work  first  appeared 
in  1888,  and  at  once  took  high  rank 
as  an  authority  on  its  subject.  It 
has  been  revised  throughout,  and 
rewritten  in  part.  It  will  certainly 
command  greater  attention  than 
ever  in  Ohio  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proaching Centennial. 

"The  Rescue  of  Cuba."  By  An- 
drew S.  Draper,  LL.  D. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  recent 
War  with  Spain  written  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  entertaining  style. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
New  York: 

"Teaching  the  Language- Arts." 
By  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  This  valuable 
and  exceedingly  practical  and  help- 
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ful  volume  which  is  one  of  the  "In- 
ternational Education  Series"  has 
just  been  adopted  as  one  of  the  re- 
quired books  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  for 
the  coming  year. 


The  June  Atlantic  Monthly  will 
contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a 
new  serial  story  entitled,  'To  Have 
and  to  Hold/*  by  Miss  Mary  Johns- 
ton, the  rising  and  popular  young 
author  of  the  brilliant  historical  ro- 
mance, ''Prisoners  of  Hope,"  which 
has  been  so  successful  during  the 
past  season.  Miss  Johnston's  work 
not  only  became  immediately  and 
unusually  popular,  but  is  admitted 
by  the  best  critics  to  be  of  the  high- 
est order  of  historical  fiction,  full  of 
vigor  and  interest,  and  yet  accurate 
and  true  to  life  and  time. 


Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  the 
fifth  installment  of  "The  Spanish- 
American  War,"  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  June,  discusses  the  fall  of 
Santiago  and  the  Puerto-Rican 
campaign.  It  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated by  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  T.  de 
Thulstrup,  Guy  Rose,  Harry  Fenn, 
H.  C.  Christy,  and  Dart  Walker. 


The  June  "Century"  is  an  Out- 
of-Doors  Number,  abounding  with 
full-page  illustrations,  including  a 
frontispiece  by  Albert  Sterner,  rep- 
resenting Izaak  Walton  seated  read- 
ing under  a  tree  —  and  of  course 
fishing  as  he  reads.  This  is  apropos 
of  the  opening  article  —  a  discur- 
sive essay  on  "Fisherman's  Luck," 


by  that  redoubtable  angler,  the  Rev. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  printed  with  dec- 
orative page-borders.  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  essay  is  followed  by  a  de- 
scriptive study  of  Niagara  Falls  by 
Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer, 
based  on  an  unusual  familiarity 
with  this  great  natural  wonder,  and 
showing  a  keen  appreciation  of  its 
^'little  loveliness,"  as  well  as  of  its 
grander  aspects.  Mrs.  van  Rens- 
selaer's text  is  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  full-page  and  smaller 
pictures  by  Castaigne.  Other  out- 
door papers  in  this  number  are 
Capt.  J.  C.  Ayre's  "After  Big  Game 
with  Packs,"  an  illustrated  account 
of  a  hunting  expedition  in  which 
pack-mules  played  an  important 
part ;  "Out  of  Doors  in  Texas,"  by 
E.  S.  Nadal,  author  of  the  delightful 
"Notes  of  a  Professional  Exile," 
and  "Out  of  Doors  in  Colorado,"  by 
H.  P.  UflFord. 


In  the  "Forum"  for  June,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  S.  Draper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  discusses  the 
"Common  Schools  in  Large  Cities," 
and  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  explains,  from 
his  standpoint,  in  "Some  Sugges- 
tions to  the  N.  E.  A.",  "Why 
Teachers  Have  No  Professional 
Standing."  There  are  many  other 
articles  of  importance,  but  teachers 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
two  named. 

The  June  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal" reaches  the  top  notch  of  excel- 
lence in  both  its  pictorial  and  liter- 
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ar>'  features.  It  opens  with  a  page 
drawing  of  Longfellow's  "Evan- 
geline," and  gives  a  group  of  pic- 
tures showing  some  "Fetes  of  Col- 
lege Girls."  An  interesting  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  "The  Creole  Girl  of 
New  Orleans,"  and  "Housekeeping 
on  an  Ocean  Steamship"  is  graphic- 
ally portrayed.  "How  a  Young 
Man  Can  Work  His  Way  Through 
College"  has  a  practical  value  for 
every  poor  boy  ambitious  for  higher 
education.      

"Training  for  Boys,"  "Mars,  the 
Planet  of  Romance,"  "What  Willie 
Did,"  and  "A  Little  Talk  About  the 
Philippine  Islands"  are  a  few  of  the 

interesting  topics  discussed  in  the 
June  "St.  Nicholas." 

"Green  Withes"  by  Jeannette  H. 
Walworth,     author     of     "Ground 


Swells,"  "The  Martlet  Seal,"  etc.,  is 
the  title  of  the  complete  story  in 
"Lippincott's  Magazine"  for  June. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  table  of  con- 
tents contains  the  following  sub- 
jects discussed  by  different  writers : 
"The  Summer's  Birds,"  "Resolu- 
tions," (Poem),  "John  Grcenleaf 
Whittier,"  "Convinced"  (Poem), 
"Chemistry  in  the  Kitchen,"  "Fa- 
ther McGrath,"  "The  Lombardy 
Poplar"  (Poem),  "Fires  in  Metal- 
hferous  Mines,"  "The  Satnoan 
Feast  of  Pilaui,"  "King  McDou- 
gal's  Kitten,"  "The  Opcra-Glass,"^ 
and  "A  Scientific  Reader." 


State  Association,  Hotel  Victory, 
Put-in-Bay,  June  27-29,  1899. 


N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  July  11- 
14.  Ohio  Headquarters,  "The 
HoUenbeck,"  Suite  12  a«rf  I2«. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


BY  WILLIAM  I.  CRANE. 

Hail  to  the  cunning,  skillful  hand! 

Hail  to  the  cultured  mind! 
Contending  for  the  world's  command: 

Here  may  they  be  combined. 

— Inscription  on  Manual  Training  School^  Si.  Louts. 


It  is  a  melancholy,  but  neverthe- 
less admitted  fact,  that  the  world  is 
full  of  useless  people.  Most  of 
these  are  "Micawbers,"  "waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up."  The 
evidence  of  this  is  all  around  us. 
The  papers,  every  day,  contain  har- 
rowing tales  of  suicides,  hangings, 
and  lynchings.  Pessimists  say  that 
this  has  always  been  thus,  and  will 
therefore  always  be  thus.  I  believe 
with  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  that 
"All  can  be  well,  and  therefore  shall 
be  well." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
prove  that  this  optimistic  view  is 
capable  of  realization;  that  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  are 
seeking,  not  for  a  certain  somethxng 


to  do,  but  for  an3fthing  to  do,  are 
out  of  employment,  because  of  their 
inability  (due  to  want  of  training), 
to  express  themselves,  not  orally,  but 
manually;  that  all  persons  are  ca- 
pable of  being  trained  to  express 
themselves,  orally  and  manually; 
that  they  may,  among  the  vast  un- 
developed resources  of  this  big 
world,  find  plenty  to  do — plenty 
that  will  be  not  only  useful,  but  that 
is  actually  waiting  to  be  done ;  and 
that  the  realization  of  Dr.  HilUs's 
idea  lies  in  manual  training,  ac- 
cepted and  worked  out  in  its  broad- 
est meaning. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  com- 
monly-held idea  of  manual  training 


Note. —  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  writer  has  learned  that  a  book,  em- 
bodying the  same  ideas,  has  been  issued  by  Prof  J.  Liberty  Todd,  of  Philadelphia.  * 
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is  almost  entirely  an  error.  With 
the  usual  conception  of  manual 
training  in  mind,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  the  public  refuses  to 
support  largely,  with  money,  what 
are  called  manual  training  schools. 

The  commonly-held  idea  of  a 
manual  training  school  is  that  it  is 
an  institution  where  the  public  pays 
for  the  apprenticeship  of  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman,  a  purely 
private  matter  paid  for  by  public 
money.  I  do  not  blame  a  public 
holding  such  an  idea,  for  refusing 
to  support  largely  such  a  school. 

I  hope,  in  this  paper,  to  show 
that  such  an  idea  is  entirely  wrong, 
and  that  the  public,  when  it  shall 
come  to  understand  the  true  idea 
of  the  term  "manual  training,"  will 
gladly  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
idea  with  money  and  with  influ- 
ence. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  manual  training  to  mind- 
expression  will  lead  us  to  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  term. 

*The  human  mind  is  capable  of 
two  things  or  acts, — understanding 
and  expressing,  or  of  receiving  ideas 
and  of  giving  ideas.  An  idea  sim- 
ply received  into  the  mind  or  sim- 
ply created  there,  and  not  ex- 
pressed, is  of  no  value  to  anyone 
except  the  person  receiving  or 
thinking  it.  Those  ideas  only  have 
been  of  value  to  the  human  race 
that  have  found  lingual  or  manual 


expression.  It  is  evident  that, 
without  expression,  we  should  have 
no  great  literary  works,  no  great 
works  of  architecture,  nor  of  sculp- 
ture, nor  of  music,  nor  of  painting. 
Thus  art  had  never  been  born,  and 
we  should  live  with  men  all  around 
us  as  much  alone  as  was  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  island. 

But  to  explain  understanding  or 
impression  and  expression. 

The  mind  has  six  ways  of  under- 
standing or  of  receiving  impres- 
sions:— through  the  five  senses  of 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and 
feeling,  and  the  sense  of  tempera- 
ture. All  we  know,  or  think,  or 
feel,  must  necessarily  come  through 
these  channels.  They  are  Crea- 
tion's ways  of  placing  us  in  contact 
with  the  material  world  around  us. 
Without  them,  we  should  be  worse 
than  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  We 
should  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever, not  only  of  the  world  around 
ug,  but  of  the  fact  that  there  is  one. 

Thus,  we  are  wisely  placed,  by 
means  of  these  so-called  senses,  in 
connection  with  the  material  world 
around  us.  They  are  the  adjust- 
ments between  mind  and  matter; 
the  railways  of  supply,  leading  from 
the  world  into  the  union  depot  of 
the  mind.  Through  them,  we  un- 
derstand— we  receive  impressions. 

But  Nature  has  not  thus  gifted 
us  in  the  matter  of  expression.  She 
has  given  us  but  two  channels  of 


•  The  writer  purposely  omits  the  middle  process,  that  of  "  working  over "  re- 
ceived percepts,  as'  it  does  not  concern  the  idea  held  in  this  paper.  He  also  pur- 
posely uses  common,  and  not  psychological  terms;  as  *' ideas". 
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expression^ — the  tongue,  and  the 
hand.  Except  some  emotions,  such 
as  of  anger  and  of  sorrow,  that  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  the  coun- 
tenance, we  can  put  out  or  express 
what  the  senses  bring  by  the  tongue 
and  the  hand  only.  Unfortunately, 
civilization  has  undertrained  the  lat- 
ter, and  overtrained  the  former,  as 
every  day  bears  witness,  for,  as 
Lewis  Carroll  says  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland" : 

"In  my  youth,"  said  my  father,  "as 
a  lawyer, 
I  argued  each  case  with  my  wife, 
And  the  muscular  training  I  gave 
to  my  jaw. 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

The  forms  of  expression  by  these 
two  channels  are  six   in  number, 


ranging  in  order  from  lowest  to 
highest  fis  follows : 

1.  Mechanic  arts. 

2.  Sculpture. 

3.  Painting. 

4.  Architecture. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Language. 

In  these  different  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  blacksmith  expresses 
himself  with  his  hammer  and  anvil ; 
the  carpenter,  with  his  saw  and 
other  tools ;  the  sculptor,  with  his 
mallet  and  chisel ;  the  painter,  with 
his  brush  and  paints ;  the  architect, 
with  his  draughting  tools ;  the  mu- 
sician, with  voice  or  instrument; 
and  the  speaker,  writer,  or  singer 
with  voice  or  pen. 


MIND  CORRELATING  AND  UNIFYING  PERCEPTS. 


1.  Hearing 

E.  Seeing 

3.  Feeling 

4.  Tasting 

5-  5^^ELL1HC^ 

€.  TEr^PERA- 

TURE  SENS 


JMooES  OF  Inpac  35 1  OH 


1-  Language  (spoken) 
^.  HU6IC  (vocal) 


1.  Mechanic  arts 
z.  Sculpture 

3.  Painting 

4.  Architecture  , 

5 1    hU5IC    0N5TRUMEN.TALJ. 

^  ^»  Language  (written  ofO 

(printed) 


M0DE5.  OF   ExPRE55lOtS 


It  must  be  evident  that  manual  expression  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  is  lingual 

expression. 


(Note. — The  plan  of  this  chart,  with  the  exception  of  the  classification  on  the  right, 
was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass. — W.  I.  C. 
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Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  of 
the  six  forms  of  expression  that  I 
have  mentioned,  only  the  afih  and 
sixth,  music  and  langtcagCy  can  be 
expressed  by  means  of  the  tongue, 
while  all  the  others,  and  these  two 
also  in  part,  can  be  expressed  with 
the  hand;  so  that,  it  seems,  manual 
training,  or  the  training  of  expres- 
sion by  the  hand,  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  who  has  been  trained 
to  the  highest  manual  expression, 
would,  despite  his  want  of  one  of 
the  two  channels  of  expression,  be 
to  the  world,  a  much  more  valuable 
man  than  another  man,  gifted  with 
both  channels  of  expression,  but 
trained  in  lingual  expression  only ; 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  could 
express  himself  to  the  world  in  all 
the  forms  of  expression  known  to 
man,  while  the  lingually  trained 
man  could  usefully  express  himself 
in  two  only  of  the  six  forms ;  and 
partially,  only,  in  these;  for  he 
would  be  excluded  from  instru- 
mental music,  and  from  writing  or 
printing  language.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  man  would  be  a  creature  of 
the  highest  possible  civilization* 
(living  in  a  palace,  decorated  with 
sculpture  and  painting ;),  while  the 
other  would  be  only  a  vaporing 
creature,  living  in  caves,  and  sub- 
sisting on  what  Nature  furnished 
him. 

Thus,  it  seems,  we  have  some- 


what overrated  lingual  training, 
and  underrated  manual  training,, 
doubtless  because  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  circumscribe  too  much 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "manual 
training."  And  so  it  seems  that  we 
should  reconstruct  our  idea  of  man- 
ual training,  and  give  its  proper 
place  in  our  school  curricula ;  for  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  ideas  find  expression 
manually,  and  not  lingually,  the 
tongue  being  able  to  give  expres- 
sion to  those  ideas  only  that  are 
tw-material  only,  while  the  hand 
may  give  expression  to  these,  and 
must  give  expression  to  all  the  other 
forms  of  expression,  for  of  course 
the  hand  and  not  the  tongue  must 
express  our  thoughts  in  matter,  and 
in  those  things  having  extension. 

So  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
of  manual  training  in  all  the  word 
implies,  for  thoughts  or  ideas  are 
utterly  worthless  to  the  world  un- 
less they  are  expressed  in  some  way 
or  other.  "Mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons"  may  be  a  matter  of  poetic 
pity,  but  they  are  not  pleasant  to 
have  around:  we  generally  clas* 
them  as  dyspeptics. 

I  would  define  manual  training 
as, — ^The  cultivation  of  the  hand  so 
that  it  may  be  able  to  express  the 
ideas  of  the  mind;  to  serve  as  an 
adjustment  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter; to  be  the  complement  of  the 
mind  in  man's  struggle  for  the  con- 
trol of  his  environment. 


*The  deaf  and  dumb  man  would,  of  all  the  forms  of  expression   that  man 
enjoys,  miss  only  music  and  vocal  language. 
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So  again  I  say  that  manual  train- 
ing is  a  much  broader  subject  than 
it?  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

The  mightiest  word  in  any  lan- 
guage is  that  word  that  expresses 
the  idea  of  love.  This  word,  in  its 
lull  meaning,  embraces  all  that  is, 
all  that  will  be.  It  expresses  all 
that  is  good  in  all  creeds  and  all 
systems  of  philosophy.  We  under- 
stand this  word  just  m  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  our  higher  selves. 
It  will  be  the  goal  of  all  human 
«flfort. 

The  word  next  in  importance  is 
the  word  purpose,  —  the  word 
whose  rational  use  will  lead  to  the 
sociological  goal  implied  in  the 
word  love.  Nearly  all  human  ef- 
fort has  been  wasted  because  it  has 
not  been  directed  by  a  clearly-de- 
fined, rational  purpose.  Purpose- 
less effort  attains  a  desired  end  by 
accident  only :  effort  directed  by  a 
well-defined  purpose  goes  straight 
to  the  desired  goal.  Want  of  pur- 
pose is  the  most  prevalent  and  dan- 
gerous of  human  faults.  Its  pres- 
-ence  shows  advanced  civilization: 
its  absence  shows  a  want  of  civiliza- 
tion. Purposeless  effort  is  like 
shutting  one's  eyes  when  about  to 
shoot.  One  is  as  likely  to  hit  the 
target  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Now  manual  training,  in  the  nar- 
row acceptance  of  the  term,  has  had 
a  wrong  purpose,  —  the  purpose  of 
a  school  of  apprenticeship.  It  is 
this  purpose  that  needs  reforma- 
tion, —  a  reformation  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   broader  and   truer 


meaning  of  the  term.  —  The  pur- 
pose of  manual  training  should  be 
io  train  the  hand  to  express  the  mind, 
not  in  one  trade  or  line  of  work, 
but  to  express  whatever  the  mind 
of  the  person  trained  is  capable  of 
thinking  or  conceiving ;  in  short,  to 
be  the  complement  of  the  mind. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reconstruct,  to 
some  extent,  our  general  ideas  of 
school  work.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  been  training  the  mind  and 
tongue,  and  not  the  mind,  tongue, 
and  hand.  The  extent  to  which  we 
have  trained  the  hand  has  stopped 
at  writing,  or  the  expression,  by 
signs,  of  language,  and  some  little 
expression  of  material  forms  by 
drawing.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
training  "walled-up"  minds,  and 
then  locking  up  the  ideas  we  have 
trained  by  neglecting  to  train  the 
only  organ  by  which  they  can  ever 
get  out  to  the  world.  We  have 
been  making  -Slneid-less  Vergils, 
St.  Peter-less  Angelos,  sculpture- 
less  sculptors,  and  poemless  poets, 
"mute,  inglorious  Miltons,"  and 
"village  Hampdens",  who  do  not 
even  "withstand  the  little  tyrants  of 
their  fields."  I  think  that  much  of 
the  unrest  of  people  comes  from  the 
feeling  of  general  uselessness,  —  a 
feeling  that  "I  am  not  doing  any 
good  for  myself  or  for  the  world." 
We  feel  within  us  a  something 
struggling  for  expression,  and  we 
can  not  "put  ourselves  out"  in 
forms  of  matter  representing  those 
in  the  brain.    And  yet,  — 
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"There's   the    marble,    there's    the 

chisel, 
Take  them,  work  them  to  thy  will :" 

The  poem  goes  on  to  say,  — 

"Thou  alone  canst  shape  thy  fu- 
ture :" 

No,  no,  little  child  in  school! 
Thou  alone  canst  not  shape  thy  fu- 
ture. Thou  must  have  training: 
not  only  mind-training,  nor  only 
tongue-training,  but  also  hand- 
training,  or  the  marble  will  lie  there 
forever  in  its  shapeless  form  for  all 
of  thee. 

I  take  it  that  the  public  pays 
money  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
order  that  the  mind-training  given 
the  child  may  afterward  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  child  in  a  form  use- 
ful to  society  and  to  the  child  itself. 
I  wonder  what  per  cent  of  the 
money  thus  expended  has  ever 
come  back  in  such  expression? 
Alas !  much  of  it  comes  back  in  the 
expression  of  crime,  and  we  then 
try  to  reform,  in  our  prisons  and 
state  reformatories,  what  should 
never  have  been  —  what  wotUd 
never  have  been  if  we  had  a  correct 
purpose  in  the  beginning  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  these  poor  criminals, 
who  to  speak  the  truth,  are  simply 
the  "bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters 
returning  to  us  again."  That  these 
men  took  articles  of  worth  that 
were  some  one  else's  manual  ex- 
pression is  evidence  that  they  de- 
sired these  things,  but  had  not 
been  manually  trained  to  express 
their  desire  in  material  form,  and 


the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  take 
what  some  one  else  had  manually 
expressed.  How  much  cheaper 
would  the  training  of  manual  ex- 
pression be  than  stealing  and  its  at- 
tendant punishment!  One  simple 
question  will  make  this  point  clear* 
Would  a  boy  steal  another  boy's 
top  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
tools  and  had  been  trained  to  make 
one?  Would  he  not  have  found 
pleasure  and  good  future  tendency 
in  the  very  making  of  one  for  him- 
self? 

Again  I  say  that  we  have  been 
"walling  up"  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  our  children  in  our 
public  schools,  because  our  purpose 
has  been  all  wrong. 

At  this  stage,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked.  What  shall  we  do  about  it? 
How,  then,  shall  we  conduct  our 
schools  to  attain  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  understanding  or  im- 
pression, and  its  corresponding  ex- 
pression  by  tongue  and  hand  ?  • 

The  purpose  that  I  have  men- 
tioned will  largely  point  the  way, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
great  degree,  reconstruct  our  plan 
of  educational  work. 

First,  when  we  realize  that  the 
mmd-training  part  of  our  problem 
is  going  on  from  birth,  to  the  period 
of  entrance  into  active  life,  we 
must  expect  to  g^ide  the  training  of 
mind  and  hand,  not  from  the  age  of 
six  years  to  the  end  of  college  life, 
but  from  a  much  earlier  period  to 
the  end  of  college  life. 

The  right  kind  of  kindergarten  is 
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the  most  perfect  "all-round"  train- 
ing school  in  the  world. .  It  trains, 
by  wisely  guided  practice,  1st,  the 
five  senses  in  the  receiving  of  cor- 
rect impressions ;  2nd,  the  ideas 
and  forms  thus  taken  in  are  at  once 
expressed  by  both  tongue  and  hand. 
Go  into  a  good  kindergarten,  and 
see  the  "things  of  beauty"  made  by 
infants  there :  creations  of  paper  as 
expressions  of  impressions  of  form 
and  color  and  beauty  entirely  im- 
possible to  our  manly  and  womanly 
"all-thumb"  fingers.  The  ideal 
kindergarten  is  an  ideal  school  of 
complete  impression  and  complete 
expression  —  an  ideal  school  of  civ- 
ilization, beside  which  our  grade 
schools  and  our  high  schools  are 
Hottentot  universities. 

Hand  in  hand  should  go  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  and 
expression  from  birth  onward ;  and 
this  double  training  should  not  stop, 
as  it  does  stop,  at  the  first  grade, 
at  the  age  of  six.  Why  do  we  then 
stop  the  development  of  expression 
by  the  hand  except  in  writing  and  a 
little  drawing?  That  is,  stop  al-r 
most  all  expression,  and  go  to 
"walling  up"  a  so-called  trained 
mind  away  from  its  environment 
by  allowing  the  hand  to  grow  up 
"all  thumbs",  when  the  child  with 
the  "trained  mind"  must,  by  this 
very  hand,  work  out,  or  not  work 
out,  the  divine  conceptions  of  his 
mind?  I  must  confess  that  this  is 
inconceivable  to  me. 

Second,  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  end  of  his  grade-school 


life,  there  should  be  no  change  of 
front,  but  the  double  work  of  cor- 
relative impression  and  expression 
should  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  a  just 
proportion  of  thought  and  its  ex- 
pression orally  and  manually.  That 
amount  only  of  thought  should  be 
given  that  can  be  properly  ex- 
pressed by  its  proper  mode  of  ex- 
pression; for  when  the  child  is 
grown  up,  his  worth  to  himself  and 
to  the  world  will  be  proportioned 
to  his  expression,  while  the  excess 
of  tmexpressed  proper  thought  will 
be  dead  matter  to  clog  his  brain  or 
class  him  as  a  dyspeptic. 

Third,  —  If  we  would  carry  out 
our  purpose  of  hand  in  hand  mind 
and  expression  training,  we  must 
not  stop  manual  training  between 
the  end  of  the  kindergarten  work 
and  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade^ 
where  it  is  usually  resumed. 

Nor  must  we  put  our  manual 
training  school  in  a  building  at  one 
end  of  the  city  and  the  mind  train- 
ing school  in  a  building  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city.  Nor  must  we 
simply  put  them  in  the  same  build- 
ing, nor  simply  in  the  same  room 
of  the  same  building;  but  in  the 
same  class,  in  the  same  lesson,  in 
the  same  moment:  hand  in  hand 
must  go  mind  training  and  manual 
training,  or  impression  and  its  cor- 
responding expression. 

Fourth,  —  We  must  make  the 
High  School  and  the  College  places 
where  we  shall  turn  aside  from 
general  mind  training  and  general 
expression     training,     and     make 
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.them  schools  where  we  shall  pre- 
pare our  youth  to  understand  and 
to  express  that  aim  of  life  that  shall 
be  their  life-expression. 

Fifth,  —  Above  all,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  mind-training  and  it^  correla- 
tive terms,  lingual  training  and  man- 
ual training. 

And  what  shall  be  the  results  ? 

First,  —  Interest,  interest,  — 
the  same  as  we  see  in  the  kinder- 
garten, where  every  moment  is  a 
joy  to  the  children :  where  they  are 
not  only  thinking,  but  doing:  not 
only  receiving  impressions,  but  giv- 
ing expression  to  these  impressions. 

In  the  matter  of  interest,  life  has 
three  stages:  —  The  kindergarten 
stage,  where  we  do  both  processes, 
and  are  interested;  the  school- 
proper  stage,  where  we  are  only 
impressed  (sometimes),  and  where 
we  are  not  interested;  and  the 
stage  of  active  life,  where  we  again 
begin  to  express,  and  where  we  are 
again  interested.  The  failures  in 
life  are  those  who  never  get  out  of 
the  second  stage  into  the  third. 

Second,  —  The  next  result  will 
be  the  discovery  of  our  life  adapt- 
ability.  By  constant  expression, 
lingually  and  manually,  we  dis- 
cover our  adaptability  by  the  time 
we  are  fourteen,  and  thus  are  able 
to  fit  into  our  proper  cog  in  the  so- 
cial machine.  As  it  is  at  present, 
we  fail  to  find  our  expressional 
adaptability  until  we  have  made  a 
.  mistake  in  life  by  a  wrong  choice ; 
and  then  it  is  too  late  to  find  the 


right  line  of  life  and  fit  ourselves 
for  it.  Many  young  men  who 
graduate  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  in  college,  where,  too  often, 
mind-power  only  is  trained,  and 
who  fail  in  putting  out  their  mind- 
power  into  its  proper  expression 
among  the  people,  are  of  this  class. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  knows  a 
young  man  who  graduated  at  the 
head  of  a  class  of  about  sixty  in  a 
great  Ohio  medical  college,  and 
who,  in  two  or  three  years,  quit 
practicing  simply  because  he  could 
not  put  out  or  express  his  mind 
training  to  his  people.  This 
thought  so  preyed  upon  his  mind 
that  he  became  insane,  and  at  last 
accounts,  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house. Had  this  young  man  been 
properly  trained  manuallyy  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  given  in  this  paper,  he  would 
now  occupy  a  place  suited  to  his 
fine  mental  power.  But  he  discov- 
ered his  want  of  proper  training  too 
late.  He  had  a  "walled-up  mind"; 
and  the  world  is  full  of  the  same 
kind  of  "walled-up"  minds. 

Third,  —  The  feeling  of  strong 
mental  power,  but  of  expressional 
helplessness  that  oppresses  our 
young  men  who  leave  school,  and 
start  out  into  active  life,  would  van- 
ish, and  a  sense  of  usefulness  would 
take  its  place.  It  is  not,  to-day,  so 
much  a  want  of  place  as  a  want  of 
specific  usefulness  that  keeps  so 
many  men  out  of  "jobs". 

Fourth,  —  The  great  question  of 
"life-tendency"   would   be    solved; 
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for  we  get  a  bad  tendency  of  life 
only  when  we  are  not  interested  in 
what  is  good.  And  how  can  we  be 
interested  in  what  is  good  when  our 
schools  permit  us  only  to  think  what 
is  good,  and  not  to  do  what  is  good? 

A  young  man  or  woman  will  find 
in  his  or  her  work  the  same  joy  as 
does  a  child  in  the  kindergarten,  if 
treated  in  the  same  rational  way  as 
is  the  kindergarten  child. 

Fifth,  —  Such  manual  training 
will  result  in  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  crime;  for  it  will  re- 
place evil  tendency  with  good  ten- 
dency —  the  tendency  resulting 
from  a  feeling  of  active  usefulness 
to  one's  self  and  to  society. 

Sixth,  —  Manual  training,  as  I 
have  defined  it,  will  result  in  the 
development  of  the  understanding 
end  expressing  man. 

Seventh,  —  With  this  kind  of 
manual  training,  how  the  world 
would  blossom  I  What  farms,  what 
shops,  what  factories,  what  edifices, 
what  music,  what  poetry,  what  men, 
what  women,  what  happiness, 
should  we  have,  if  we  were  allowed 
in  childhood  to  be  rational  doers! 

What  must  we  do  to  accomplish 
these  noble  ends? 

First,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  old 
idea  of  manual  training,  and  replace 
it  with  the  true  and  broader  idea. 
The  result  will  be  a  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  general  public ;  for  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  public,  when  it 
understands  a  good  thing,  always 
does  that  thing.  The  opposition  to 
the  kindergarten  comes  from  those 


only  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
purpose  and  workings  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Second,  —  We  must  begin  with 
the  children  lower  down.  That  a 
qbild  should  begin  his  education  at 
the  age  of  six  is  simply  a  tradition 
resulting  from  long  custom. 

Third,  —  We  must  allow  no 
break  in  manual  training  between 
the  close  of  kindergarten  work  and 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  as  is  now 
the  custom. 

Fourth,  —  We  must  "even  up" 
thought  and  expression  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades,  and  the  pupils  will 
love  school  as  do  the  kindergarten 
children  their  kindergarten. 

Fifth,  —  We  must  have  more 
purpose  in  our  work,  and' less  "trust 
in  God"  shooting  of  ideas,  as  I  may 
well  call  it. 

Sixth,  —  We  must  stop  "walling 
up"  minds. 

Lastly,  — .Accidental,  or  at  least 
individual,  manual  training  has 
made  the  world  what  it  is:  what 
will  purposeful  and  universal  man- 
ual training  do?  . 

Our  children  will  have  new  ideas 
of  usefulness  and  of  social  relation. 

We  shall  develop  citizenship,  and 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  state 
to  the  citizen,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state. 

We  know  that  all  great  men,  as 
Homer,  Milton,  Scott,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Napoleon,  Angelo, 
Christopher  Wren,  Edison,  and  all 
the  others,  have  been  great  men  not 
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simply  because  they  could  think 
great  thoughts,  but  because  they 
could  think,  and  also  express  great 
thoughts. 

Every  man's  value  to  society  is 
exactly  proportioned,  not  to  his 
thinking  power,  but  to  his  expres- 
sional  power:  lingual  and  manual 
training,  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed, will  bring  every  child  to 
his   highest  power  of  expression, 


and  thus  to  His  true  value  to  hina- 
self  and  to  society. 

And  then  we  shall  have  what  Dr» 
W.  N.  Hailmann  calls  "efficient  cul- 
ture." 

"And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with 

music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day^ 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  ArsJ)^ 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 


Note. — The  writer  does  not  mean  to  decry  the  present  "Manual  Training 
School:"  he  simply  wants  to  see  it  expanded  and  corrected. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


One  would  feel  like  apologizing 
for  writing  upon  a  subject  that  has 
been  so  long  and  so  ably  discussed 
in  educational  journals,  before 
teachers'  meetings,  and  in  other 
public  gatherings,  were  it  not  that 
at  the  present  time  a  new  move- 
ment has  given  special  impetus  to 
the  discussion  of- the  value  and  ne- 
cessity of  special  training  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  Teachers'  asso- 
ciations are  attended  by  so  few  not 
connected  with  schools  and  educa- 
tional journals  are  so  little  read  by 
the  lay  public  that  it  is  not  much 
wonder  that  the  majority  of  the 
club  women  in  Ohio  and  manv  of 

• 

the  editors  of  daily  papers  think 
they  are  starting  a  new  enterprise 
when  they   urge  the   necessity   of 


some  sort  of  special  training  for 
those  who  would  enter  upon  the  all- 
important  work  of  education.  But 
what  docs  astonish  me  is  that  some 
school  men  who  are  taking  up  the 
cry  of  "Let  us  have  State  Normal 
Schools"  act  as  if  they  considered 
themselves  evangelists  preparing' 
the  way  for  the  new  gospel  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  all  who  would 
teach. 

The  truth  is  the  evangelists  came 
long  ago  and  many  of  them  havfc 
gone  to  receive  their  reward  for 
toil  the  hardest  of  all, — the  toil  that 
seems  to  bear  little  f»*uit.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
work  after  the  club  women,  editors^ 
and  legislators  have  cleared  the  way 
for  us.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
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so  long  had  I  seen  so  little  result 
from  discussions  of  this  question 
that  I  began  to  have  little  faith  in 
any  marked  outcome  of  it.  But 
the  day  of  women  has  come,  and 
the  sound  of  their  voices  is  heard 
in  the  land,  and  the  newspapers 
often  utter  their  sentiments,  and  it 
may  be  that  what  teachers  as  teach- 
ers could  not  accomplish  may 
come  to  pass. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  teaching  is 
a  profession  in  the  same  sense  that 
law,  medicine,  and  theology  are 
professions.  One  thing  is  evident : 
it  cannot  rank  v^ith  them  until 
something  of  the  same  serious  kind 
of  preparation  is  demanded  from 
one  who  would  enter  upon  it,  as  is 
required  from  the  young  man  who 
aspires  to  be  lawyer,  doctor,  or 
preacher.  Of  course,  in  Germany 
teaching  would  properly  be  classed 
with  the  learned  professions.  There 
such  special  preparation  is  de- 
manded to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
instruction,  such  care  required 
from  those  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  such  honor  shown  to  teachers 
and  professors,  that  there  is  no 
question  of  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. Other  European  coun- 
tries have  followed  in  the  lead  of 
Germany ;  and  the  United  States  is 
not  without  her  normal  schools  and 
her  colleges  of  teachers.  Some  of 
these  are  doing  a  work  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud;  others  are 
schools  of  training  only  in  name, — 


are  academies  and  really  not  fairly 
good  academies.  Ohio  must  es- 
tablish normal  schools  worthy  of 
the  name  or  she  would  do  just  as 
well  to  let  her  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  second  class  do  the 
academic  work  and  the  teachers* 
associations  and  institutes  give 
some  special  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. 

When  one  contemplates  the  fool- 
ishness of  some  of  the  utterances 
on  the  necessity  for  professional 
training  one  stands  aghast.  That 
a  lawyer  should  say,  "Teachers  are 
bom,  not  made,"  makes  one  think 
that  he  is  a  lawyer  neither  born  nor 
made  if  the  ability  to  argue  is  any 
part  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
practice  of  law.  One  who  is  con- 
nected with  schools  in  the  capacity 
of  superintendent  or  teacher  in  a 
normal  school  will  frankly  admit 
that  some  persons  are  more  richly 
endowed  with  qualities  that  go  to 
make  the  teachers  than  others  are ; 
but  will,  with  the  same  frankness, 
observe  that  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed would  render  more  valuable 
service  if  they  knew  something  of 
the  material  with  which  they  had 
to  work  and  had  acquired  some 
skill  in .  handling  tools  for  their 
work. 

Knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught  does  not  of  itself  give  fitness 
for  teaching.  No  one  who  knows 
me  will  for  one  moment  accuse  me 
of  undervaluing  scholarship.  In- 
deed so  great  is  my  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  it  that  I  should  like  to 
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require  an  hour's  study  daily  from 
every  teacher  in  high  and  Qommon 
schools  over  and  above  the  time  re- 
quired for  preparation  of  daily 
school  work.  Yet  after  ten  years 
of  earnest,  thoughtful  observing  in 
a  city  normal  school,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  we  receive  students 
who  have  taken  high  rank  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  idea  of  huw  to  take  hold 
of  a  school,  attend  to  its  mechan- 
ical details,  lead,  guide,  and  inspire 
its  pupils.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  common  sense  will  eventually 
teach  them  what  to  do.  Common 
sense  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing 
for  every  one  td  have.  But  what 
is  to  become  of  the  children  while 
common  sense  is  learning  what  to 
do?  The  little  child  is  a  living  or- 
ganism,— a  thinking,  feeling,  act- 
ing human  being.  Physiology  and 
psychology  are  the  leading  subjects 
that  help  one  to  know  this  child. 
To  do  everything  for  his  body  and 
everything  for  his  soul  that  can  be 
done  is  the  reason  the  teacher  ex- 
ists. To  know  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical well  being  in  the  abstract  is  not 
the  most  useful  knowledge;  but  to 
study  the  science  underlying  these 
laws  that  the  child  may  ^  be  made 
healthy  and  happy  by  pure  air, 
good  light,  work,  rest,  and  recrea- 
tion, is  to  do  much  for  the  individ- 
ual, the  family,  the  state,  the 
church,  and  society. 

The  laws  of  mind  are  as  certain 
as  the  laws  of  body.  It  may  be 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  them  as 


well;  but  to  say  that  law  rules  in 
matter  and  not  in  spirit  would  be 
to  give  supremacy  to  the  former 
over  the  latter.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful interdependence  not  yet  fully 
recognized  by  us ;  but  the  existence 
of  which  everv  honest  observer  is 
forced  to  admit.  A  teacher  must 
know  what  the  mind  can  do.  He 
must  know  something  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
He  must  know  how  to  rouse  right 
feelings  and  how  to  allay  evil  pas- 
sions. He  must  know  how  to  lead 
the  child  under  his  care  toward  re- 
straining the  evil  deed  and  toward 
cheerfully  performing  the  rtght  ac- 
tion. How  much  better  if  some- 
thing  of  this  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  well  writ- 
ten books  on  psychology  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  those  who 
know  children  out  of  books  as  well 
as  in  them  and  with  the  children  to 
study,  a  school  making  the  most 
precious  laboratory  in  the  world 

Just  as  necessary  as  instruction 
in  the  history  of  the  church  is  for 
the  clergyman  is  instruction  in  the 
history  of  education  for  the  would- 
be  teacher.  To  know  what  errors 
others  have  made  is  one  step  to- 
wards our  avoiding  them.  To 
learn  what  others  have  done  that 
was  productive  of  much  good  is  a 
light  to  show  us  what  to  do.  To 
find  that  all  that  is  good  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  began  neither  , 
with  Froebel  nor  Pestalozzi,  but 
that  in  a  continuous,  beautiful , 
golden  chain  education  of  the  little 
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ones  goes  back  at  least  to  the  work 
of  the  Master,  is  to  make  us  more 
humble  in  the  assertion  that  we 
have  found  a  new  thing.  To  be 
touched  with  the  wonderful  self- 
sacrifice  of  Pestalozzi  and  of  our 
own  Horace  Mann  is  to  be  inspired 
Avith  a  feeling  of  dedication  to  a 
work  that  is  grand  beyond  any 
conception  we  can  shadow  forth  in 
words. 

But  psychology  and  the  history 
of  education  are  not  the  only  sub- 
jects to  be  required  in  professional 
training  for  teaching;  the  normal 
school  should  aim  to  give  knowl- 
edge that  will  lead  to  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  educational  values  of 
subjects  in  courses  of  study.  With 
Herbert  Spencer  we  agree  that  the 
question  is  not  what  knowledge  is 
of  worth,  but  what  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth ;  although  we  may  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  answer  to  this 
question.  In  this  day  when  every 
specialist  is  pushing  for  his  own 
subject  with  an  energy  bom  of  his 
consecration  to  one  particular  kind 
of  work,  every  teacher  should  have 
some  well  established  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  worth  of 
studies. 

Chairs  of  pedagogy  in  colleges 
may  do  much  valuable  work  in  the 
study  of  hygiene  as  related  to  the 
development  of  the  child,  in  the 
study  of  psychology,  educational 
history,  and  educational  values,  but 
they  are  yet  lacking  in  some  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  normal  school. 
Such   a   school   ought   always   to 


afford  an  opportunity  for  a  review 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  Not  every  col- 
lege graduate  can  pass  a  good  ex- 
amination in  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic;  and  as  long  as 
these  subjects  are  to  be  tauglit  in 
our  common  schools,  teachers 
ought  to  possess  a  reasonably  good 
working  knowledge  of  them.  But 
even  if  the  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects were  what  it  ought  to  be,  still 
the  discussion  of  how  to  teach  them 
not  only  as  a  whole  but  in  divisions 
of  the  subjects,  is  a  very  necessary 
part  of  the  training  of  a  teacher. 
Not  particular  devices  but  scien- 
tific methods  of  teaching  belong  as 
much  to  the  training  of  the  teacher 
as  the  study  of  the  technique  of  any 
art  belongs  to  the  artist. 

As  yet  few  of  the  colleges  have 
connected  with  them  a  department 
of  practice  in  teaching.  If  I  were 
asked  which  I  considered  more  de- 
sirable the  study  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  without  practice,  or  prac- 
tice under  good  teachers  without 
the  study  of  theory,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly answer  that  viewed 
from  the  point  of  results  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  years  after  one  has 
entered  into  actual  service,  the 
theory  of  education  is  the  more  im- 
portant. Science  underlies  art; 
but  education  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art,  and  any  true  normal  school 
provides  opportunity  for  close 
study  of  children  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  teaching  and  in  governing. 

The  question  whether  the  State 
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should  establish  normal  schools, 
whether  it  has  the  right  to  do  so,  is 
involved  in  the  question  of  whether 
it  has  the  right  to  establish  any 
schools  for  higher  education  and 
whether  it  has  the  right  to  protect 
its  children.  Both  these  questions 
have  been  answered  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  as  it  now  exists  in 
Ohio.  That  there  is  at  present  a 
demand  for  professional  training 
other  than  the  demand  coming 
from  the  sources  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  is  shown 
in  several  ways.  First,  our  larger 
cities, — Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Toledo,  and  Dayton  have 
established  city  training  or  normal 
schools.  These  cities,  so  far  as  I 
know,  admit  to  their  corps  of  teach- 
ers those  only  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional training  or  several  years' 
experience  in  teaching,  (n  the 
second  place,  Columbus  has  every 
year  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  admission  to  the  normal  school 
from  many  different  parts  ol  Ohio 
that  it  cannot  grant  because  the  ap- 
plicants have  not  had  the  education 
required  for  admission  to  the 
normal  school, — namely,  that  all 
candidates  must  have  had  a  four 
years'  course  in  a  good  high  school 
or  an  education  equivalent  to  that. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Columbus  in  this  matter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  cities 
mentioned.  In  the  third  place,  a 
number  of  school  boards  are  ap- 
plying each  year  to  the  principals 


of  these  training  schools  for  teach- 
ers. Certain  towns  and  villages 
and  country  districts  have  for  four 
or  five  years  supplied  their  schools 
exclusively  with  normal  school 
graduates  as  teachers.  Last  year 
forty-one  of  the  graduates  of  tHe 
Columbus  Normal  School  taught 
outside  of  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Now  Ohio  ought  to  provide 
schools  well  equipped  to  give  the 
academic  and  professional  work 
(including  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice) needed  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  It  is  probable  that  at 
present  the  best  way  to  supply  the 
crying  need  is  by  a  re-arrangement 
and  fresh  adjustment  of  the  depart- 
ments of  pedagogy  in  our  colleges. 

For  normal  schools  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  any  real  sense  the  influ- 
ence of  politics  and  church  must 
be  excluded  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  former  influence  is 
felt  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  some  of  our  neighboring 
states ;  while  the  latter  influence  is 
making  itself  felt  more  or  less  even 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  che 
common  schools  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  State.  Only  professional 
teachers  should  be  selected  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Those  who 
have  read  broadly  on  educational 
subjects,  are  familiar  with  the  latest 
and  best  thought  on  pedagogy,  and 
are  publicly  identified  with  educa- 
tional matters,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  the  best  fitted  to  create 
or  foster  in  others  an  interest  in 
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teaching.  There  must  always  be 
connected  with  professional  schools 
those  who  can  do  a  thing  as  well 
as  those  who  can  eloquently  tell 
how  to  do  it.  Intelligent,  broad- 
minded,  great-souled  men  and  wo- 
men   are    needed    for    this    work. 


Ohio  has  those  ready  for  the  ser- 
vice. Is  she  willing  to  call  them 
to  a  work  surpassing  in  importance 
the  development  of  any  other  of  her 
great  resources,  the  development  of 
those  who  constitute  a  State  ? 


A  RESUME  OF  STUDIES  IN  INTEREST. 


BY  RICA  8.  HYN£MAN. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
oflFer  a  general  resume  of  the  vari- 
ous studies  of  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren thus  presenting  a  kind  of  aver- 
age not  expressing  the  whole  truth 
regarding  any  one  child  but  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  in  understand- 
ing him.  The  length  of  this  paper 
forbids  our  giving  the  titles  of  the 
articles  from  which  the  following 
facts  have  been  obtained  since  the 
list  comprises  most  of  the  special 
studies  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage during  the  last  ten  years. 
Any  one  desiring  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  this  literature  will  find  all 
the  titles  in  the  various  available 
bibliographies  of  Child  Study. 

Very  early  in  life  the  causes  of 
commonplace  things  and  everyday 
facts  appeal  to  the  child's  curiosity. 
His  interest  in  the  why's  and  the 
wherefore's  is  seen  in  such  ques- 
tions as,  "What  makes  the  trees 
grow?  Who  made  God?"  In 
short,  we  may  put  down  causality  as 
one  of  the  early  interests. 


As  to  objects,  what  they  are  made 
of,  whose  they  are,  etc.,  will  not 
interest  a  young  child  as  much  as 
what  they  are  used  for.  He  defines 
an  object  by  its  use;  he  will  say 
that  a  clock  is  to  tell  time,  not  that 
a  clock  is  a  time-piece.  The  latter 
involves  a  classification  of  objects 
under  a  general  head  while  chil- 
dren do  not  take  much  interest  in 
classification  until  about  the  age  of 
nine  at  which  time  they  also  inter- 
est themselves  in  other  facts,  such 
as  structure  and  substance.  The 
studies  of  children's  interests  in 
plants  (Barnes  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion) show  them  interested  in  the 
uses  of  them  as  wholes  and  the  uses 
of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole, 
facts  as  to  the  form  and  size  not 
appealing  to  them.  All  the  forego- 
ing suggests  that  the  object  lesson 
should  proceed  from  the  uses  to  the 
other  attributes. 

The  child  of  school  age  likes 
stories  of  child-life,  especially  those 
dealing  with  holidays.   Strange  and 
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unusual  happenings  to  children, 
fairy  stories,  the  quaint  antics  or 
terrible  performances  of  animals 
are  the  directions  of  his  literary  in- 
terests. His  range  of  interest  is 
seen  in  his  own  stories.  Himself 
and  his  possessions  are  the  sole 
topics  of  which  he  writes  at  first; 
at  nine  he  begins  to  put  his  friends 
and  relations  into  his  stories;  at 
fifteen  his  range  of  interest  has 
broadened  and  abstract  subjects  are 
discussed.  All  children's  stories 
are  usually  marked  by  a  serious 
tone. 

In  the  early  years  the  child  sees 
in  a  story  the  who,  the  where  and 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  being  un- 
able to  make  critical  inferences.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  begins  to 
weigh  evidence  and  make  legitimate 
imaginative  deductions  from 
stories.  These  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  teach 
morals  and  ethics  by  means  of 
stories. 

From  the  studies  of  children's 
drawings  the  following  points  are 
gleaned.  At  first  their  interest  is 
only  in  muscular  or  sense  activity, 
marks  or  symbols  stand  for  de- 
tached details  and  a  succession  of 
scenes  is  drawn  to  picture  a  story. 
They  prefer  large  distinct  draw- 
ings with  few  lines.  In  their  illus- 
trations of  stories,  it  is  seen  that 
the  movement  and  dramatic  points 
are  well  brought  out.  Children  at 
first  represent  the  human  figure 
with  full  face,  changing  to  profile 
as  they  advance.    At  the  age  of  six 


freedom  and  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  seen  in  the  drawings,  noth- 
ing being  too  difiicult  for  them  to 
attempt.  Therefore,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  make  use  of  drawing  as  a 
means  of  expression  in  many  les- 
sons. At  nine  there  is  a  marked 
change,  freedom,  ease  and  lack  of 
self-consciousness  giving  place  to 
self-conscious  attempts  at  skill  and 
accuracy.  This  change  of  temper 
should  mark  the  time  for  begin- 
ning technical  drawing. 

It  has  been  said,  "From  six  to 
ten  the  child's  business  is  to  eat 
and  grow",  and  we  would  add,  "to 
play."  It  is  doubtful  if  "great  men 
would  ever  have  achieved  their 
life-work  without  having  reached  a 
play  interest  in  it."  Kindergarten 
children  like  dramatic  plays  best» 
or  plays  in  which  they  can  imitate 
adults.  At  the  age  of  eight  such 
games  as  tag  and  ball  are  favor- 
ites, reaching  the  climax  at  ten  and 
continuing  through  school  age.  In- 
terest in  riddles  begins  at  four  and 
reaches  its  climax  at  nine.  Lan- 
guage puzzles  are  interesting  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen;  this  is 
said  to  be  the  time  when  the  asso- 
ciation fibres  reach  a  state  of-  con- 
siderable development  and  when 
narrow  modes  of  thought  are 
breaking  up.  In  such  plays  as  fly- 
ing kites,  fishing,  pressing  leaves,, 
gathering  stones,  collecting  stamps^ 
€ggs,  butterflies,  etc.,  children  get 
a  great  amount  of  culture  and,  if 
the  school  could  be  the  place  where 
these  plays  were  fostered  what  a 
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means  it  would  be  for  making  the 
school  more  attractive  to  the  child ! 
The  well  known  "Story  of  a  Sand- 
pile"  illustrates  the  educational 
value  of  a  play.  During  summer 
vacation  two  boys  constructed  a 
village  on  a  small  scale  in  a  pile  of 
sand,  carrying  out  their  play  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  indus- 
trial processes,  institutions  and 
even  methods  of  administration. 
Their  great  interest  in  the  toy  vil- 
lage led  them  to  observe  a  great 
deal  in  the  real  village  in  which 
they  lived,  thus  obtaining  many 
practical,  industrial  and  moral  ideas 
and  this,  too,  by  their  own  efforts. 
Was  not  this  education  according 
to  nature  ?  They  learned  in  a  prac- 
tical way  facts,  scientific,  industrial, 
etc.,  which  if  taught  in  a  school 
room  in  the  usual  disjointed  fashion 
would  have  resulted  in  chaos.  In 
their  play  mental  sanity  and  unity 
dominated  their  actions,  ideas  were 
worked  out  practically  and  head 
work  went  together  with  hand 
work. 

Doll  play  educates  the  heart  and 
the  will  and  girls  have  been  known 
to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  the 
boys  did  from  the  sand-pile.  Girls 
will  read  stories  that  they  may  re- 
peat them  to  the  doll,  sew,  knit,  do 
millinery,  observe  and  design  cos- 
tumes, prepare  food  for  it,  com- 
pose poetry  and  compositions  for 
it,  are  even  good  to  set  it  an  ex- 
ample, and  indeed  practice  all  they 
know  for  its  benefit.  The  realiza- 
tion that  dolls  are  not  real,  that 


they  have  no  feeling,  is  reached  at 
six.  Children's  enjoyment  of  dolls 
results  from  their  imagining  them 
to  be  real  children  like  themselves. 
The  doll  interest  reaches  its  cli- 
max between  eight  and  nine.  This 
interest  might  be  turned  to  some 
account  in  the  school  room.  Doll's 
furnishings  would  afford  manual 
training  for  girls  and  boys  while 
the  dolls  themselves  could  be  used 
concretely  as  representatives  of  he- 
roes, social  classes,  etc. 

Children  look  upon  money  in 
curious  ways.  Young  children  de- 
sire it  because  they  can  buy  some- 
thing to  eat  with  it.  Some,  partic- 
ularly girls,  would  buy  books  with 
it  or  give  it  to  the  poor.  Most 
children  desire  to  save  it.  Boys  are 
far  ahead  of  girls  in  perceiving  the 
practical  value  of  money. 

Plans  for  future  occupations  are 
common  to  children.  Most  young 
children  are  attracted  to  the  trades 
by  the  superiority  and  dexterity 
displayed  by  the  workman  and  by 
the  curious  and  interesting  tools. 
The  occupations  of  policeman,  fire- 
man and  especially  that  of  the  sol- 
dier are  often  the  choice  of  the 
young  because  of  the  authority  and 
influence  involved.  The  drums, 
the  marching,  the  music  and  in  la- 
ter years  patriotism  figure  as  mo- 
tives in  the  desire  for  the  latter. 

Studies  of  children's  natural 
aptitudes  in  school  work  have  been 
made,  from  which  we  deduce  the 
following:  At  the  age  of  nine  we 
find  comparatively  little  spontane- 
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ous  interest  in  the  studies  of  the 
school,  but  much  effort  spent  upon 
them.  Spelling  leads  the  other 
studies  in  interest  at  this  time.  At 
ten  the  same  lack  of  interest  in 
studies  is  seen,  boys,*  however, 
showing  more  interest  than  girls 
and  history  and  geography  taking 
the  place  of  spelling.  At  twelve 
new  intellectual  powers  appear. 
Generalization  becomes  prominent 
and  the  power  of  precise  move- 
ment develops  rapidly.  The  latter 
is  especially  prominent  in  boys  and 
this  taken  together  with  the  great 
interest  in  the  trades  at  this  age 
seems  to  indicate  the  proper  time 
for  manual  training.  Between 
eight  and  twelve  is  the  best  time 
for  language  teaching  as  this  is 
when  the  memory  for  words  asso- 
ciated with  things  is  most  plastic. 
Hence  at  twelve  the  vocabularies 
of  the  child  should  have  been  ac- 
quired. The  development  of  the 
child  at  twelve  marks  it  also  as  the 
time  when  effort  is  shown  in  spe- 
cial studies  and  together  with  a 
willingness  to  be  interested  in  a 
study  in  which  the  teacher  shows 
great  interest.  From  ten  to  twelve 
is  a  retarded  period  in  such  studies 
as  arithmetic,  science  and  spelling. 
Since  at  this  time  the  children  are 
interested  in  historical  and  general 
reading  more  might  be  accom- 
plished with  less  arithmetic  and 
more  carefully  planned  reading  and 
history.  Thirteen  marks  a  general 
increase  of  power  in  school  work 


and  at  fifteen  there  is  a  gain  in 
those  powers  of  reason  necessary  to 
mathematical  study. 

The  conception  of  law  as  a  so- 
cial necessity  is  a  stranger  to  the 
child  mind.  Ungeneralized  facts 
regarding  conduct  are  learned  but 
the  relations  of  children  to  one  an- 
other is  such  that  laws  of  conduct 
are  rarely  formed.  At  seven  we 
find  a  total  disregard  for  law  and 
punishment  is  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
sonal and  arbitrary  matter.  From 
seven  to  twelve  there  comes  a  grad- 
ual recognition  of  a  larger  life  with 
and  for  others,  accompanied  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  a  social  code  for 
the  common  welfare.  At  twelve 
reverence  for  law  has  reached  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  development  at  which 
time. the  prominent  facts  of  social 
and  civic  life  should  be  made  sub- 
jects of  instruction. 

Interest  in  religion  appears  very 
early,  reaching  its  climax  at  thir- 
teen and  fifteen  in  girls  and  boys 
respectively.  Closely  connected 
with  religious  development  is  that 
from  selfishness  to  altruism,  char- 
acterized by  a  rise  of  philanthropic 
ambitions  of  adolescence  and  a  real- 
ization of  the  narrowness  of  the 
selfish  ideal.  As  adolescence  is  the 
period  of  greatest  life  intensity  the 
school  and  home  must  supply  many 
interests  or  the  life  force  will  ex- 
pend itself  in  wrong  channels. 
Sunday  school  teachers  have  been 
slow  to  realize  the  importance  of 
studying  the  religious  development 
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of  the  child  and  thus  place  their 
work  upon  a  real  pedagogical  foun- 
dation. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that,  if 
the  reader  has  been  struck  with  the 
incompleteness  of  this  discussion, 
he  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a 
resume  of  such  specific  studies  as 
have  so  far  been  made  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  serve  two  purposes, 


that  of  setting  forth  the  results  so 
far  obtained  and  to  show  where 
more  work  is  needed.  For  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  and  many 
suggestions  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  different  investigations  I 
am  indebted  to  the  department  of 
Pedagog>'  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versitv. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 


BY  A.  B.  GRAHAM. 


Before  1889  Champaign  county 
did  not  have  one  township  whose 
schools  were  organized  under  a 
course  of  studv.  To-dav  all  are 
organized  except  two  and  probably 
before  what  is  being  written  is  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
such  action  will  have  been  taken 
as  will  place  them  under  organi- 
zation for  the  coming  year. 

Nine  of  the  twelve  townships 
have  at  one  time  or  another  had 
superintendents.  Some  have  taught 
and  have  superintended ;  others 
have  been  hired  to  give  the  entire 
time  to  supervision.  The  latter  has 
been  most  satisfactorv  to  teachers. 
Since  high  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  some  townships,  the 
Principal  of  the  high  school  super- 
vises the  work  of  the  sub-district 
teachers.  This  plan  has  proved  the 
most  popular  in  such  townships, 


but  the  time  is  coming  rapidly 
when  two  or  three  townships  hav- 
ing no  high  schools  nor  the  neces- 
sity for  them  because  of  nearness  to 
village  high  schools,  will  join  in 
hiring  a  superintendent. 

Those  townships  that  have  been 
using  a  course  of  study  and  have 
had  supervision  always  have  quite 
the  greatest  number  of  applicants 
at  the  Boxwell  examinations  and 
the  highest  per  cent  of  successful 
applicants  come  from  such  town- 
ships. 

There  are  in  these  same  locali- 
ties more  teachers'  meetings  open 
to  the  public  than  elsewhere  in  the 
county.  Here  educational  subjects 
of  general  interest  are  discussed, 
both  by  parents  and  teachers.  Three 
parents'  meetings  have  been  held 
in  southern  Mad  River  township. 

All  that  has  been  spoken  of  in 
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preceding  paragraphs  have  led  to 
popularizing  the  necessity  for  a 
higher  education  than  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  country  sub-dislrict 
schools.  A  great  many  began  to 
beHeve  that  there  were  boys  and 


girls  who  on  account  of  circum- 
stances could  not  attend  a  high 
school  far  from  home,  and  that 
many  of  them  should  be  receiving 
the  higher  education  whicli  they 
earnestly  desired. 


TEBREHAUTK  I 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of.  the 
people,  the  board  of  education  pf 
Mad  River  township  built,  in  1890, 
an  additional  room  to  the  one  al- 
ready .  used  for  the  sub-district 
school  at  Terrehaute. 

In  1891  a  two-room  house  was 
built  at  Westville  in  the  north  end 
of  the  same  township.  This  ele- 
gant little  brick  building  is  located, 
built,  lighted  and  heated  in  accord- 


l   SCHOOL. 

ance  with  modem  school  architec- 
ture. 

Children  are  transported  to  both 
schools.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance on  the  enrollment  was  90 
per  cent.  The  course  for  each 
high  school  has  so  far  been  but  two 
years.  In  each  high  school  is  a 
fair  library.  In  each  school  of  this 
township  there  is  a  small  library  of 
seventy-five  books.      (These  were 
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not  purchased  witli  proceeds  from 
school  eiitertainnieiiis,  etc.,  but  by 
appropriations  made  at  two  differ- 
ent limes  by  the  township  board  of 
edncation.) 

Following  the  action  of  Mad 
River  township,  Salem  township, 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  the 
county,  erected  a  large  three-room 
brick  building  at  Kings  Creek,  four 
miles  north  of  Urbana.  This 
school  has  a  primary,  an  intermedi- 
ate and  a  high  school  department. 
The  last  named  department  is  open 
to  the  graduates  of  (he  sub-district 
schools  or  Boxwell  graduates.  The 
high  school  course  is  three  years. 
It  has  a  good  attendance  and   is 


conceded  to  be  the  best  township 
high  school  in  the  county. 

.Arlams  township  has  a  good 
high  school  now  in  a  two-room 
frame  building  at  Careysvilie.  Con- 
cord township  has  had  a  school  of 
this  kind  established  in  an  old  brick 
building  that  has  been  repaired  for 
temporary  use.  Union  township  has 
a  two-year  high  Lchool  course  at 
Mutual.  Wayne  township  has  just 
established  a  high  school  at  Cable. 

There  are  a  tew  townships  which 
have  good  village  or  city  schools 
in  them  and  it  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  pay  tuition  than  to  build 
a  house  and  pay  a  good  teacher. 
Rush    township    pays    tuition    to 
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North  Lewisburg  and  Woodstock, 
Goshen  township  to  Mechanics- 
burg,  Urbana  township  to  the  city 
of  Urbana,  and  Harrison  to  Spring 
Hill,  a  special  district. 

Next  year  there  will  be  but  two 
townships,  Jackson  and  Johnson, 
out  of  twelve  that  do  not  try  to 
give  the  youth  a  higher  education 
at  public  expense.  Either  of  these 
townships  has  a  good  high  school 
in  it  or  near  by. 


We  hope  that  in  one  more  year 
we  may  say  we  have  all  organized 
townships,  each  supplied  with  a 
high  school  or  tlie  equivalent,  each 
sub-district  furnished  with  a  small 
library  (over  half  now  have  libra- 
ries), two  thousand  children  care- 
fully reading  the  Ohio  Pupils* 
Reading  Course,  and  each  town- 
ship under  some  kind  of  good  su- 
pervision. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


SCIENCE  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  J.  A.  CuUer. 

There  are  some  things  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of 
those  who  have  had  a  full  course  of 
training  in  our  public  schools. 

While  the  general  aim  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  is  culture,  dis- 
cipline, and  information,  yet  there 
are  specific  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  teaching  of  each  branch. 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  point 
out  three  valuable  results  which 
may  be  attained  by  those  who  com- 
plete a  good  high  school  course  of 
study  in  science.  In  this  branch 
there  is  probably  a  less  definite  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  than 
in  any  other  branch.  It  is  often 
placed  in  the  curriculum  in  re- 
sponse to  a  popular  demand,  and 
the  pupils  recite  to  somebody  be- 
cause somebody  ought  to  hear  the 


recitation.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  girl  graduate  of  last 
year's  class  to  be  assigned  to  this 
unimportant  (?)  position.  If  they 
be  asked  what  end  they  seek  to 
reach,  they  will  say  if  they  answer 
honestly,  that  they  are  trying  to 
have  the  pupils  recite  the  text  cor- 
rectly. 

The  text  is  too  often  the  import- 
ant thing,  and  the  office  of  the 
teacher  then,  is  to  test  and  not  to 
educate  and  inspire.  A  strenuous 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  away 
from  this  condition  of  things.  In 
many  places  the  subject  is  receivings 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Probably 
the  greatest  step  in  advance  has  been 
in  the  introduction  of  the  labora- 
tory method ;  but  the  chief  evil  here 
results  from  the  confidence  that 
this  method  is  a  panacea  for  all  pos- 
sible evils  in  the  teaching  of  sd- 
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ence.  I  speak  here  more  particu- 
larly of  the  teaching  of  Physics, 
The  laboratory  is  a  great  advance 
on  previous  methods  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  furnishes  the  good  teacher, 
but  in  this  advantage  has  been  his 
greatest  disadvantage,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  for  it  has  led  to  a 
reliance  on  method  —  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  not  the  spirit.  In  some 
ways  the  laboratory  has  been  a 
great  drawback  to  science  teaching, 
for  the  teacher  who  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  Nature  or  the 
factory  for  illustrations  is  now  sat- 
isfied with  models,  and  the  pupils 
who  by  the  old  method  could  see 
some  connection  between  what  they 
were  studying  and  the  world  in 
which  they  were  living,  now  asso- 
ciate their  science  with  their  mod- 
els rather  than  with  Nature  and  the 
world. 

The  first  great  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  to  make  the  general  pub- 
lic scientific.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  for  the  schools  to  try 
to  turn  out  scientists.  There  is  a 
vast  diflPerence  between  one  who  is 
a  scientist  and  one  who  is  only  sci- 
entific. When  the  latter  term  can 
be  appropriately  used  in  reference 
to  any  one,  it  means  that  he  is  so 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  science  that  he  will  un- 
consciously apply  them  in  the  work 
of  daily  life,  whether  that  be  the 
driving  of  a  nail,  the  building  of  a 
wall,  or  the  construction  of  a  tele- 
scope. We  would  lay  a  great  deal- 
of   stress   upon   that   word   uncon- 


sciously. Knowledge  of  facts  are 
of  very  little  value  to  us  in  this  life, 
compared  to  correct  ways  of  think- 
ing and  a  knack  of  doing,  and 
where  can  be  found  a  field  better 
than  science  for  cultivating  these 
things?  A  comparison  of  those 
who  are  at  work  in  any  factory  will 
reveal  a  decided  difference  between 
those  who  have  had  a  scientific 
training  and  those  who  have  not; 
but  not  all  who  go  through  the 
schools  are  scientific.  Many  have 
learned  numerous  scientific  facts 
without  ever  having  done  any  sci- 
entific thinking,  while  others  who 
have  never  been  in  the  schools  have 
this  faculty  well  developed  by  self- 
culture  and  observation.  This  is 
an  important  end  toward  which  the 
schools  should  strive. 

A  second  and  equally  important 
object  is  that  men  may  not  be  an 
easy  prey  to  the  numerous  "sharks" 
who  make  their  money  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  vague  ideas  and 
indecision  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  one 
"sucker"  is  born  every  minute,  and 
judging  from  the  success  of  these 
"sharks"  the  estimate  does  not 
seem  far  wrong;  but  they  are  not 
all  among  the  ignorant  classes; 
some  of  the  greatest  dupes  are 
among  the  "educated."  The  in- 
stance of  those  who  were  deceived 
by  Mr.  Keely  is  probably  not  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  for  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Keely  was  greater  than  that 
of  his  motor ;  but  the  offer  of  large 
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returns  for  small  investments  is  too 
enticing  to  many  men;  there  is 
thrift  in  a  business  whose  stock  in 
trade  is  "gold  bricks",  "green 
goods",  and  county  rights  in  patent 
fences.  There  is  a  vague  idea  that 
affairs  in  this  world  go  pretty  much 
by  chance;  the  one  who  has  made 
a  success  in  life  is  "lucky",  another 
is  "unlucky".  If  they  know  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
their  orbits  they  are  in  constant 
dread  of  a  collision  for  they  have 
no  confidence  in  law.  When  they 
meet  an  imposter  in  any  profession 
they  are  not  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
hero  in  some  undiscovered  field  of 
truth. 

The  claim  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Tripler,  of  liquid  air  fame,  that 
with  three  pounds  of  the  liquid  he 
could  produce  ten  pounds  of  the 
same,  is  contrary  to  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  Nature.  He 
professes  as  it  were  to  use  three 
foot-pounds  of  energy  to  stretch  the 
bow,  and  when  the  arrow  starts  it 
will  have  in  store  ten  foot-pounds 
derived  from  the  original  three. 
When  the  general  public  who  have 
been  trained  in  scientific  ways  of 
thinking,  come  to  consider  any 
claim  of  this  kind,  they  may  not  be 
able  to  repeat  the  precise  statements 
of  the  principles  of  conversation 
and  correlation  of  energy,  but  they 
will  have  a  firm  conviction  that  Mr. 
Tripler's  claims  in.  this  matter  will 
never  be  realized. 

There  is  a  definite  quantity  of  en- 
ergy in  the  universe,  and  this  quan- 


tity is  constant.  When  one  form  of 
energy  disappears,  its  exact  equiva- 
lent in  some  other  form  takes  its 
place.  None  is' ever  lost,  none  is 
ever  gained.  Our  own  bodies  are 
only  receptacles  of  energy ;  we  take 
in  and  give  out  energy  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  death  our  little  surplus 
is  laid  aside  only  to  be  again  taken 
up  by  newer  forms  of  life  in  the 
never  ending  round  of  existence. 

This  great  principle  of  science  is 
Nature's  greatest  truth,  and  yet  it 
may  never  be  learned  from  a  study 
of  science  unless  eflfort  is  directed 
to  this  end. 

Oral  lessons  in  morals  are  for 
most  part  a  waste  of  time  and  ef- 
fort ;  but,  with  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  that  to  get 
you  must  give  an  exact  equivalent, 
then  honesty  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
of  policy  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
harmony  with  environment. 

No  line  of  study  is  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  cultivate  this  "good  common 
sense".  History  will  not  do  it,  for 
those  who  know  only  history  will 
not  be  able  to  recognize  the  old 
wolf  in  the  new  sheep's  clothing  the 
next  time  he  comes  around.  To  a 
graduate  of  our  high  schools  there 
should  never  come  a  temptation  to 
waste  any  time  on  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion machine,  and  yet  every  com- 
munity can  point  to  more  than  one 
who  this  day  are  seriously  trying  to 
accomplish  this  impossible  feat. 

A  third  object  is  to  bring  young 
people  into  actual  touch  with  the 
world  as  it  is:   to  treat  school  life 
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as  a  part  of  the  real  life  and  not  so 
much  as  a  preparation  for  the  life 
which  is  to  come  later;  to  spend 
a  few  years  in  such  association  in 
actual  life,  that  false  ideas  may  be 
eliminated. 

It  is  often  a  serious  question  with 
parents  and  patrons  of  the  schools, 
how  they  can  induce  the  children 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  When  the  boys  reach  the 
high  school  age  they  are  eager  to 
join  in  the  business  activities  which 
they  notice  everywhere  about 
them ;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  per- 
suade them  of  the  great  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  History  and 
Latin,  but  in  Science  and  English 
the  subjects  may  be  so  presented 
that  the  pupils  will  feel  that  they 
are  ''doing  something."  Those 
communities  which  support  a  Man- 
ual Training  school  in  connection 
with  the  high  school,  have  an  im- 
mense advantage ;  this  need  not  be 
as  elaborate  as  has  been  installed 
in  many  places ;  it  may  be  only  a 
shop  supplied  with  appropriate 
tools  for  working  out  with  the 
hands  the  principles  learned  in 
Physics. 

But  few  communities  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  shop,  and 
yet  its  supreme  importance  will 
gradually  introduce  it  at  whatever 
cost.  Meanwhile  much  of  their 
good  results  may  be  achieved, 
though  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
without  them  ;  and  the  teacher  who 
does  nothing  in  this  line  because 


of  their  absence,  would,  doubtless, 
not  make  them  productive  of  any 
better  results  than  now  comes  from 
much  of  the  present  formal  labora- 
tory work. 

In  a  visit  to  a  Training  school  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  valuable  results  of 
scientific  teaching  applied  directly 
in  daily  Hfe.  A  workingman, 
whose  daughter  was  learning 
scientific  cooking,  that  art  of  arts, 
said-:  "My  daughter  has  greatly 
changed;  her  desire  to  be  on  the 
streets  has  given  place  to  a  desire 
to  make  home  a  happier  place ;  the 
table-cloth  is  clean,  the  food  is 
easily  digested,  and  everything  is 
tidy.  It  is  a  pleasure  after  a  day's 
work  to  return  to  my  home." 

This  testimony  is  only  one  of 
many  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  if  the  application  were  made  of 
the  thousand  different  ways  in 
which  science  touches  our  daily  life. 

In  a  certain  city  of  j 0,000  inhab- 
itants, where  electric  cars  and  elec- 
trie  lights  abounded,  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
were  observed  riding  in  electric 
cars  on  their  way  to  school,  atid 
reading  from  an  antiquated  text- 
book, by  electric  light,  this  famous 
prophecy :  "Electricity  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  who  can  say  that  our 
streets  may  not  be  lighted  and  our 
cars  propelled  by  this  subtle  fluid.'' 

Our  readers  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as   to   the   connection 
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which  must  have  existed  between 
the  school  life  there  and  the  life 
outside. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor 
advisable  to  point  out  here  how  in 
all  cases  this  connection  may  be 
maintained,  but  the  fundamental 
principle  is  that  education  through 
action  is  of  as  great,  if  not  greater 
importance,  than  that  through  the 
eyes  and  ears. 

Each  community  must  take  into 
account  its  own  condition  and  work 
out  its  own  salvation  through 
teachers  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  work.  A  school  ought  to  be 
the  best  place  on  earth  to  live. 
New  motives  in  life  must  there  be 
born  which  will  direct  in  correct 
paths  to  the  end  of  life. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.  4. 

By  F.  B.  Pearson. 

This  article  must  consist  largely 
of  contributions  from  Buckeye  boys 
and  girls,  and,  again,  the  selections 
are '  made  with  special  reference 
to  chronology.  We  must  have 
our  foundation  made  deep  and 
strong,  else  the  superstructure  will 
be  less  serviceable.  If  we  would 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
we  must  know  right  thoroughly 
the  conditions  existing  prior  to 
the  time  of  our  statehood,  and 
the  letters  here  given  will  help  us 
in  this  preliminary  survey.  It  re- 
quires no  little  courage  to  make  se- 
lections from  the  many  excellent 
contributions     sent     in,    but     our 


young  friends  must  be  patient  in 
awaiting  their  turn.  When  this 
work  is  resumed  m  September  it  is 
hoped  that  so  much  interest  may 
have  been  aroused  that  teachers 
and  pupils  will  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  given  in 
the  contributions  from  pupils,  and 
use  it  in  reconstructing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  Ohio  of  a  century 
ago.  If  teachers  will  but  lead  the 
way  they  will  find  their  pupils 
eager  to  follow.  Places  can  be 
identified  and  indicated  on  the  map, 
and  these  may  well  form  the  special 
topics  for  study  until  the  next  issue 
of  the  Monthly  app€;2irs.  More- 
over, pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  write  to  those  whose  contribu- 
tions are  given  for  additional  in- 
formation, thus  establishing  a  com- 
munity of  interests  that  will,  in 
time,  lead  us  all  to  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  our  State. 
The  various  histories  of  Ohio 
ought  to  be  at  hand  for  reference, 
and  pupils  encouraged  to  consult 
them  freely,  that  their  information 
may  be  accurate.  Teachers,  them- 
selves, will  do  well  in  devoting  a 
few  hours  of  their  vacation  to  read- 
ing the  life  of  Manassah  Cutler,  so 
as  to  determine  the  character  and 
extent  of  his  influence  in  establish- 
ing the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  contribution  on  Richland 
county  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
pupils  in  describing  physical  con- 
ditions and  I  hope  to  receive  many 
more  such. 
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RICHLAND   COUNTY. 

Richland  county  is  situated  on 
the  western  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Tableland.  The  northwestern  part 
slopes  gradually  to  a  prairie,  while 
in  the  southern  part  it  is  very  hilly. 
Some  of  these  hiUs  are  very  rug- 
ged and  have  the  appearance  of 
mountains.  The  highest  hill  is 
eight  hundred  fifty-two  feet  high 
and  is  known  as  the  Marion  Hill. 
Another  very  high  hill  is  at  Lucas 
and  is  called  the  Mohawk  Hill. 
From  the  observatorv  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  Craig's  house,  which  is  nine 
miles  west  of  Mansfield,  on  a  clear 
day  Lake  Erie,  which  is  forty 
miles  distant,  may  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  glass.  The  soil  of 
these  hills  is  not  worthless  but  is 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  trees, 
principally  chestnut.  The  water 
shed  of  Ohio  is  apparently  not  very 
high,  but  the  rain  falling  on  thv, 
north  side  of  a  barn,  situated  half 
way  between  Shelby  and  Plymouth, 
finds  its  way  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
that  falling  on  tlie  south  side  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Richland  countv  is  drained  bv 
the  Blackfork  and  the  Sandusky 
rivers,  both  of  which  rise  near 
Crestline.  The  Blackfork  flows 
directly  north  for  twelve  miles,  it 
then  flows  east  and  then  south  and 
joins  the  Mohican  River ;  the  Mo- 
hican unites  with  the  Walhond- 
ing  River  and  forms  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  while  the  Sandusky 
River  empties  into  Lake  Erie. 


There  are  many  large  springs  :n 
Richland  county.  There  is  a 
stratum  of  yellow  clay  about  thirty- 
feet  below  the  surface,  which  if 
filled  with  fissures,  or  cracks  which 
allow  the  water  to  percolate 
through  this  clay,  but  beneath  this 
there  is  a  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
which  being  impervious  holds  the 
water.  Sometimes  this  stratum  of 
blue  clav  reaches  the  surface,  tl'is 
forms  a  channel  for  the  water  to 
reach  the  surface,  thus  forming  a 
natural  spring.  In  other  cases  the 
water  is  dug  and  drilled  for,  thus 
formmg  large  springs,  or  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  artesian 
wells.  The  water  for  Mansfield  is 
furnished  by  eleven  natural  springs 
and  six  artesian  wells.  These  have 
an  average  flow  of  eleven  million 
gallons  per  day.  This  w^ater  is 
claimed  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
State.  There  are  two  wells  on  Mr. 
Craig's  farm  west  of  the  city  which 
supply  the  water  for  Crestline. 
There  are  also  many  springs  of 
minor  importance. 

The  soil  of  the  countv  is  com- 
posed  principally  of  clay  and  sand, 
but  when  the  forests  were  cleared 
awav  the  soil  was  verv  rich  and 
productive,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  called  Richland  county.  There 
are  great  quantities  of  lime  in  ihe 
soil  which  makes  it  a  great  grain 
growing  county.  In  the  lowlands 
the  soil  is  vet  verv  fertile  and  this 
is  especially  productive  of  corn. 
During  the  glacial  period  there 
were     great     quantities     of     sand 
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brought  here  and  also  many  large 
stones,  which  are  called  boulders. 
There  are  two  of  these  boulders 
north  of  Shelby  which  weight  a  ton 
apiece. 

There  are  some  sandstone  qiiar- 
ries  in  the  county  which  produce 
highly  colored  sandstone. 

Richland  countv  is  one  of  the  few 
counties  in  the  State  which  pro- 
duces gold.  This  is  found  in  the 
sand  in  the  region  surrounding 
Bellville.  Although  the  gold  is 
scarce  one  man  can  make  one  dol- 
lar by  working  steady  for  one  day. 
There  is  also  some  copper  and  iron 
ore  found  in  this  district. 

There  is  beautiful  scenery  in 
Richland  county,  especially  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  parts. 
There  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  commenc- 
ing near  Newville  which  extends 
forty  miles  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection. Some  of  these  are  so 
large  that  it  looks  as  if  you  could 
chisel  an  entire  house  out  of  a 
single  rock. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  as  in- 
teresting to  you  as  the  study  of  it 
has  been  to  me,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Dolly  Beeler. 


FORT  STEUBEN. 

Fort  Steuben  was  named  after  a 
well-known  Prussian  nobleman 
named  Baron  Steuben.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  of  the  seven  ranges, 
the  Indians  were  very  savage 
around  here,  and  a  place  of  protec- 


tion was  needed  for  the  surveyors. 
So  a  fort  was  built  where  a  part  of 
Steubenville  now  stands,  by  Cap- 
tain Hamtramck  in  February  1786. 
It  was  completed  in  1787.  The  fort 
was  situated  on  the  second  river 
bank,  now  known  as  High  Street, 
the  south  line  of  it  running  to  the 
present  north  line  of  the  property 
of  J.  H.  Miller  at  the  corner  of 
High  and  Adams  Streets.  The 
fort  was  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  block-houses  at  the  corners. 
The  block-houses  were  twenty-eight 
feet  square  set  diagonally  at  the 
^corner.  M 

Each  block-house  had  twa 
rooms  large  enough  for  fourteen 
men. 

The  main  gate  to  the  fort  faced 
the  river. 

The  corners  of  the  block-houses 
were  joined  by  a  row  of  pickets  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  width  of  the  block-houses  was 
thirty-nine  feet  across  the  corners. 
The  fort  also  contained  a  store 
where  groceries  and  clothing  and 
other  articles  of  necessity  could  be 
had,  an  artificer  shop,  Quartermas- 
ter's store,  barracks  and  a  guard 
house  set  on  two  piers  with  a  piazza 
looking  inward. 

The  fort  was  built  with  a  good 
deal  of  skill  for  those  days.  There 
was  a  black-hole  also  in  it  for  the 
confinement  of  the  unruly.  There 
was  a  flag-pole  in  the  fort  from 
which  the  American  colors  floated 
in  the  air.  In  the  year  1790  the 
fort  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  place  where  it  stood  has 
been  marked  by  iron  markers 
placed  in  the  ground. 

In  the  olden  days  you  would  see 
canoes  filled  with  Indians  going 
up  and  down  the  river.  A  few  In- 
dian villages  were  not  far  from 
Fort  Steuben.  The  wigwams  in  the 
villages  were  clustered  together, 
and  you  would  see  squaws  with 
their  papooses  tied  on  their  backs 
making  garden,  or  lounging  about 
the  wigwams.  Sometimes  the  for- 
est about  Fort  Steuben  was  filled 
with  the  yells  of  the  savages,  and 
soon  they  would  be  in  sight  slyly 
slipping  to  the  fort  with  their  toma- 
hawks in  their  hands.  And  the 
river  would  be  crowded  with 
canoes  filled  with  Indians.  Some- 
times they  would  attack  the  fort, 
and  very  often  try  to  destroy  it  by 
fire,  but  they  never  succeeded  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  fort  were  always 
on  their  guard,  and  the  Indians 
would  be  driven  away. 

Ida  a.  Spies. 


DEFIANCE. 


In  historical  events  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
west,  the  site  of  the  Old  Fort  Defi- 
ance has  been  an  important  point 
for  those  of  great  interest.  The 
earliest  date  of  historical  interest 
we  learn  of  connected  with  the  first 
settlement  of  Defiance  was  in  1780, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  a  British  expedition  was  fitted 
out  at  Detroit,  consisting  of  600 
men,    bound    for    the    invasion    of 


Kentucky.  This  expedition  went 
by  the  way  of  the  Maumee  River 
and  the  British  had  a  stockade  built 
here  for  their  interest  which  was 
used  for  protection  of  their  traders 
and  as  a  resting  place  for  their 
troops  when  on  a  march.  It  is 
thought  that  this  expedition  rested 
here  both  going  and  returning  from 
Detroit. 

Before  Gen.  Wayne  invaded  this 
territory,  this  was  a  favorite  point 
with  the  Indians,  the  Canadian 
French  traded  here  with  the  In- 
dians. Defiance  seemed  to  have 
been  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tions. 

An  early  historical  account 
speaks  of  a  great  council  of  the  In- 
dians held  here  in  1792,  it  was  the 
largest  council  ever  held  in 
America  and  was  represented  by  al- 
most every  tribe  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  natural  per- 
ception of  the  Indians  to  see  that 
this  was  the  strategic  center  of 
North  America. 

When  George  Washington  was 
president  of  the  United  States  the 
Indians  in  the  Northwest  thought 
the  Government  was  going  to  ex- 
terminate their  race  and  take  their 
lands.  They  were  so  inflamed  with 
with  jealousy  and  hatred  that  they 
made  frequent  attacks  on  the  white 
settlers.  When  Gen.  Wayne  was 
given  command  of  the  army,  he  led 
a  destructive  expedition  through 
Ohio,  and  having  defeated  the  In- 
dians on  the  Maumee,  he  so  laid 
waste  their  countrv  that  thev  were 
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glad  to  buy  peace  by  retiring  in  the 
West. 

Gen.  Wayne  arrived  here  with 
his  army  in  1794,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize 

rivers,  he  planted  the  American  flag 
on  this  point,  and  soon  afterwards 
built  a  fort  there.  After  the  fort 
was  built  Wayne  with  these  em- 
phatic words  said  that  he  '*defied 
hell  and  all  her  emissaries."  Hence 
its  name,  Fort  Defiance.  Though 
the  fort  was  built  in  little  time  and 
with  such  rough  tools  and  materials 
as  they  had  at  that  time,  engineers 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  by  far  the 
strongest  fort  built  during  the  many 
years  of  Indian  warfare.  At  each 
angle  of  the  fort  was  a  block-house 
and  those  next  to  the  river  had 
port-holes.  An  imitation  of  the  way 
the  block-houses  were  built  still 
stands  on  the  same  spot  where  the 
first  ones  originally  stood.  They 
were  built  for  the  Defiance  Centen- 
nial in  1894.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Gen.  Winchester  built  a  pick- 
eted fort  here  on  the  bank  of  the 
Auglaize,  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  other  fort  and  called  it  Fort 
Winchester,  where  he  was  en- 
camped till  he  left  for  Michigan. 
During  the  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  northwestern  Ohio  Fort  De- 
fiance was  threatened  several  times 
by  the  British  forces.  However,  no 
attack  was  ever  made  upon  it.  In 
the  War  of  181 2  Defiance  was  an 
important  point  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops  under  Gen.  Harrison. 
All  the  land  now  embraced  with- 
in Defiance  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Indians  in  the  treaty 
of  1817.  It  is  just  one  hundred  and 
five  years  since  Wayne  entered  this 
territory,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  countrv. 

ISADORE   WERTHEIMER. 


a. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  FIRST 
CLASSICAL  school",  AT  COLUM- 
BIA OHIO,  IN  1792  BY  JUDGE 
FRANCIS    DUNLE\'\\ 

THE   EDUCATION  AND   EARLY    LIFE   OF  FRANCIS 

DC N LEVY. 

Francis  Dunlevv  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Anthony  Dunlevy  and  was 
bom  in  Winchester,  Va.,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1761.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  much  hindered  by  the 

Revolutionary  and  Indian  Wars. 
He  studied  with  his  uncle  Dr.  Hoge 
until  the  year  1783  when  he  entered 
Dickenson  College  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  first  Presi7 
dent,  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.',  who 
died  in  1804.  He  took  a  very  short 
course  and  graduated  on  September 
28,  1790,  when  29  years  of  age. 

In  1792  he  moved  to  the  North- 
western Territory  and  in  the  same 
year  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and 
founded  "The  First  Classical 
School"  with  John  Riley,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  as  assistant.  The 
school  was  well  liked  by  the  people 
of  Columbia  and  efforts  were  made 
to  erect  a  large  academy. 

Wayne's  victory  in  August  1794 
removed  the  danger  of  Indian  dep- 
redations, which  so  long  kept  many 
from  moving  on  their  lands,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Miami  Valley,  and 
enabled  them  at  once  to  settle  on 
their  farms.  This  fortunate  event 
for  the  country  was  fatal  to  the 
property  of  Columbia  and  it  went 
down  in  value  as  fast  as  it  had  in- 
creased. 

So  the  school  was  almost  broken 
up  and  the  teacher  moved  elsewhere 
to  settle. 

By 

Alfred  Dunlkvy  Kelley, 

The  great,  great,  grand-child  of 
Francis  Dunlevy,  afterwards 
Judge  Francis  Dunlevy. 
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The  friends  of  Dr.  Alston  Ellis 
in  Ohio  have  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess as  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  for  the  past  several  years,, 
and  when  the  report  that  he  was 
no  longer  to  continue  in  the  posi- 
tion reached  them,  their  surprise 
was  as  great  as  their  admiration  of 
his  successful  career  had  been.  It 
really  seemed  impossible  that  his 
great  work  in  building  up  this 
young  and  vigorous  institution 
should  cease  at  the  very  time  when. 
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his  services  were  in  greatest  de- 
mand. A  careful  investigation  on 
our  part  by  means  of  a  perusal  of 
a  large  number  of  Colorado  pa- 
pers, correspondence  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  etc.,  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  change  in  administra- 
tion at  this  time  reflects  fully  as 
much  credit  on  Dr.  Ellis  as  his  suc- 
cess as  president  has  done.  Tlie 
change  is  due  entirely  to  Populistic, 
partisan  demands  which  no  honor- 
able man  could  meet,  and  Dr.  Ellis 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manly 
stand  he  has  taken  all  through  the 
controversy.  It  Is  far  more  credit- 
able to  leave  a  position  under  such 
circumstances  than  to  remain  in  it 
subject  to  the  control  of  politicians 
whose  care  for  the  educational  in- 
stitution under  their  control  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  interest  in 
comparison  with  their  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  their  political  pur- 
poses and  designs.  It  is  univers- 
ally conceded  by  all  that  the  work 
of  Dr.  Ellis  as  president  has  been 
of  the  highest  order,  and  he  retires 
from  the  position  with  the  high 
esteem  of  all  who  really  have  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  at  heart. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  to 
return  to  Ohio,  where  he  will  re- 
ceive a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
his  old  friends  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated  in  educational 
work  in  the  past. 


cago  Ncu*s,  in  a  recent  edition,  pre- 
sents the  following : 

Pleze  do  not  think  I  doo  not  no 
The  way  to  spel  and  rite  just  so. 
I  lurned  the  way  that  utherz  lurn ;: 
Orthogriphi  is  mine — too  burn. 
If  vou  shood  reed  ami  then  shood' 

sware, 
I  do  not  no  and  do  not  kire ; 
I'm  spelling  as  it  sownds  to  yoo 
And  this  is  hwat  yoo  ot  too  doo. 

I  want  to  reed  az  utherz  doo, 
I  want  to  rite  and  speek  so  'too ; 
But  this  is  hwat  they  say  is  rite, 
So  I  will  tri  too  bee  polite. 
Thoze    funni    fokes    boo    spel    so 

kweer 
Hav  cum  agen  this  prezzant  yeer; 
And  this  is  hwo  my  spelling  loox 
So  different  frum  that  in  boox. 


As  a  sample  of  what  "Spelling 
Reform"  may  lead  up  to,  the  Chi- 


Now  that  schools  have  closed, 
we  venture  the  assertion  that,  what- 
ever the  published  plan  may  be, 
promotions  have  been  made  in 
practically  the  same  manner  in  all 
of  them.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  daily  work  of  the  pupil, 
as  shown  in  the  recitation,  has 
been  an  important  factor  whether 
it  has  been  recorded  each  day,  once 
a  week,  or  once  a  month,  or 
whether  the  record  has  been  made 
in  per  cents  or  in  letters  with  a 
translation  into  per  cents  some 
place  on  the  report  card  so  as  to 
make  it  plain  to  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual. No  doubt,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  examinations  of  some 
kind  have  been  held,  whether  they 
have  been  called  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned name,  or  bv  the  more  modern 
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name  of  "tests/'  or  by  that  too 
often  meaningless  name  of  the 
"written  recitation."  In  many  in- 
stances, the  general  judgment  of 
the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil's  ability, 
physical  and  mental,  to  do  the 
^  work  of  the  next  grade  has  been 
the  determining  factor.  These  and 
many  other  considerations,  impos- 
sible to  be  written  down,  have  en- 
tered into  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cult  and  always  perplexing  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  in  the  great  majority 
of  doubtful  cases,  if  mistakes  have 
been  made,  they  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  inclination  to  deal  gently 
with  pupils  who  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  especially  if  such  pu- 
pils have  been  regular  in  attend- 
ance, and  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  their  best.  With  all 
the  recent  talk  about  "breaking  the 
lock-step,"  we  honestly  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  schools 
there  are  no  such  conditions,  as  are 
usually  described,  existing  to  war- 
rant so  much  discussion.  We  do 
not  know  any  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents of  any  prominence  or 
standing  who  are  rot  giving,  in  so 
lar  as  possible,  a  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  individual  needs  of  pu- 
pils under  their  control,  and  who 
^re  not  doing  all  in  their  power  so 
to  classify  and  teach  as  to  reach 
the  individual.  The  schools  of  to- 
day are  in  far  greater  danger  from 

*  some  of  the  intricate  plans  pre- 
sented  by  visionary   theorists  for 

.  "breaking  the  lock-step"  which  ex- 
ists   largely   in    their   imagination 


than  from  the  supposed  evils  which 
do  not  in  reality  exist  at  all.  The 
pupils  who  are  being  permanently- 
injured  by  attempting  to  do  work 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  in 
our  judgment,  greatly  exceed  in 
number  those  who  are  being 
dwarfed  intellectually  by  being 
held  back.  Common  sense  is  al- 
ways in  demand  in  the  school- 
room, as  well  as  out  of  it.  And  in 
no  work  is  there  greater  need  of  a 
free  use  of  a  large  amount  than  in 
the  promotion  of  pupils.  It  is  in  a 
free  exercise  of  this  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  teachers  that  wc 
must  find  protection  for  the  schools 
against  plans  of  promotion  which 
are  supposed  by  their  authors  ab- 
solutely to  settle  the  whole  busi- 
ness. 


With  a  few  exceptions  the  elec- 
tion and  reelection  of  superintend- 
ents this  year  have  been  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  superintendents,  them- 
selves, and  to  indicate  appreciation 
of  faithful  service  by  boards  of  ed- 
ucation. It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  note  in  so  many  instances  that 
salaries  have  been  increased  —  a 
most  practical  way  of  showing  ap- 
preciation. It  is  also  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
highest  professional  courtesy  has 
been  shown  by  all  to  all.  We  know 
of  one  or  two  instances  at  least  of 
absolute  refusal  to  consider  an  elec- 
tion to  a  position  when  such  consid- 
eration  might  possibly   indicate  a 
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lack  of  proper  courtesy  to  others. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  state  that,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  actions  of  applicants 
have  been  such  as  to  indicate  that 
they  have  no  genuine  appreciation 
of  what  it  is  to  be  gentlemen,  and  as 
a  result  have  given  no  consideration 
to  the  rights  of  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that 
in  a  few  instances  boards  of  educa- 
tion without  a  hint  of  warning  have 
acted  in  a  cruel  and  heartless  man- 
ner in  dismissing,  from  the  superin- 
tendency  of  their  schools  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  up- 
building of  the  community  educa- 
tionally and  morally,  trying  to  jus- 
tify their  unreasonable  action  by 
the  flimsy  excuse  —  "They  have 
been  here  long  enough  and  we  must, 
have  a  change."  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  refuse  to  continue 
the  services  of  a  true  and  tried  phy- 
sician who  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury had  successfully  cared  for  the 
life  and  health  of  the  family,  as  to 
refuse  to  elect  a  true  and  tried  su- 
perintendent of  schools  who  for  an 
equal  period  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  caring  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life  and  health  of  the 
children  of  an  entire  community. 
One  of  the  discouraging  and  dis- 
heartening facts  connected  with  the 
vocation  of  teaching  is  that  very 
frequently  persons  are  dismissed 
from  the  service  when  they  reach 
the  age  at  which  in  the  practice  of 
law  or  medicine  or  in  the  manage- 
ment   of    business,    their    services 


would  be  in  special  demand  because 
of  their  mature  age  and  the  rich  and 
valuable  experience  which  comes 
with  it.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  day 
for  the  schools  of  this  country  when 
all  boards  of  education  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represent  shall  learn 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  honor 
and  justice  due  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  work  of  pub- 
lic education.  The  best  way  to  en- 
courage the  young  is  to  show  ap- 
preciation of  the  old. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  O.  S.  U. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  who  has 
been  president  of  Miami  University 
for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
unanimously  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
It  is  needless  to  state  to  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly  that  he  is  admir- 
ably fitted  in  every  way  for  this  re- 
sponsible position.  Nothing  that 
we  can  say  in  his  praise  will  add 
anything  to  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  teachers  of 
Ohio,  who  know  him  so  well.  He 
was  born,  bred  and  educated  in 
Ohio,  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  all  the  educational  work  of  the 
state.  His  broad-minded,  generous 
way  of  looking  at  things,  his  strong 
executive  ability,  his  hearty  coope- 
ration with  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state,  his  sound  common 
sense,  and  his  manly  Christian  char- 
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acter  all  combine  to  make  htm  a 
positive  force  for  progress  and  for 
good.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Thompson  on  the  great  opportuni- 
ties before  him,  and  the  friends  of 
the  University  that  they  have  in 
him  a  man  who  is  in  every  way  able 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
accompany  these  opportunities. 

COMMCNCCMCliT  COMMENTS. 

The  Commencement  season  is 
over  and  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple have  gone  out  from  the  high 
schdols  of  the  country  with  diplo- 
mas certifying  to  their  qualifica- 
tions and  character.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  qU  these  young  people 
will  succeed  in  the  future,  or  that 
the  conduct  of  all  will  be  such  as  to 
bring  credit  upon  themselves,  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends.  The 
observation  and  experience  of  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  come  in 
close  contact  with  high  school  grad- 
uates will  prove,  however,  that  the 
large  tnajority  of  these  young  peo- 
ple do  succeed  in  life,  and  do  bring 
credit  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  that  the  extra  training 
given  by  the  high  school  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  bringing 
about  this  success  and  this  honor- 
able living.  The  high  school  pays 
in  manv  ways,  but  in  no  wav  is  it 
more  valuable  to  the  community  and 
the  state  than  in  the  increased 
intelligence,  and  high  character  of 


the   citizenship   which   it   helps   so 
much  to  produce. 

Not  only  does  the  high  school 
pay  in  this  direct  manner,  but  in- 
directly and  in  various  ways,  its 
•value  to  any  community  can  not  be 
estimated.  One  of  these  is  found 
in  its  influence  upon  the  lower 
grades,  furnishing  to  them  an  ob- 
jective point  toward  which  to  direct 
and  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all 
the  pupils,  and  an  inspiration  to 
many  of  the  poorest,  but  quite  fre- 
quently also  the  brightest  and  best 
pupils,  to  begin  putting  forth  the 
effort  which  finally  leads  on 
through  many  trials  and  hardships 
to  the  victory  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  desire  to  know  more,  to 
do  more,  and  to  be  more  which  a 
good  high  school  training  frequent- 
ly develops  in  those  which  come 
under  its  influence,  is  in  itself  a 
great  gain  to  the  community  and 
the  state. 

In  the  long  list  of  commence- 
ments, we  have  been  permitted  to 
attend  the  past  few  months,  and  we 
regret  very  much  that  we  were  un- 
able to  accept  half  the  kind  invita- 
tions received,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  that  several  of  them  were 
township  commencements,  and  in 
no  place  have  the  audiences  l^een 
more  intelligent,  earnest,  or  appre- 
ciative than  in  these  rural  commun- 
ities where  township  high  schools 
have  been  established  thus  making 
possible  for  the  country  boy  and 
girl  educational  advantages  as  near- 
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ly  equal  as  possible  to  those  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  town  and  city.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  in  the  near 
future  when  high  school  opportuni- 
ties will  be  within  easy  reach  of  all 
rural  communities. 

The  effect  of  a  high  school  edu- 
cation upon  the  teaching  force  of 
the  schools,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  state,  while  vqry 
marked,  is  rarely  fully  appreciated 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  come 
so  gradually  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, neither  its  extent  nor  im- 
portance is  fully  realized.  That 
the  most  important  qualification  of 
the  teacher  next  to  character  and 
common  sense,  is  good  scholarship 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one. 
One  of  the  first  steps  to  better  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  the  com- 
mon schools  is  to  secure  a  larger 
class  of  common  school  teachers 
who  know  more  about  the  subjects 
they  are  to  teach.  In  making 
this  statement  we  do  not  intend 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  thousands 
of  well  educated  teachers  found  in 
the  common  schools  all  over  the 
state,  and  we  remember  with  pleas- 
ure that  many  of  the  best  are  found 
in  the  country  schools.  Should  any 
one  imagine  that  all  of  the  poor 
scholarship  of  the  teaching  force  of 
the  state  is  confined  to  the  country 
schools,  or  that  all  the  education, 
refinement  and  culture  are  to  be 
found  in  the  town  or  city,  a  little 
personal    investigation    will    make 


plain  that  he  is  seriously  in  error 
in  his  judgment.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  higher  grade  of  schol- 
arship made  possible  by  the  high 
schools  has  made  itself  felt  for  the 
past  few  years  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  town  and  city  than  in  the 
country.  It  is  now  generally  true 
that  town  and  citv  teachers  are  ex- 
pected  to  have  at  least  a  good  high 
school  education  before  entering 
upon  their  work.  This  better  con- 
dition of  affairs  which,  no  doubt, 
exists  in  a  larger  degree  in  the 
towns  and  cities  than  m  the  country 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
high  schools  have  been  much  more 
numerous,  and  the  high  school  in- 
fluence, therefore,  much  greater,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  decided 
benefits  which  experience  proves 
have  come  back  to  the  schools  of 
the  towns  and  cities  in  the  better 
scholarship  and  broader  culture  of 
the  teachers  who  have  had  the  high 
school  training,  not  only  furnish 
another  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  high  school  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  state,  but  also  indi- 
cate clearly  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  betterment  of 
the  rural  schools  that  one  of  the 
most  direct  ways  of  aiding  in  its 
solution  is  to  encourage  in  every 
possible  and  practicable  manner 
the  establishment  of  township  high 
schools  which  shall  do  for  all  of  the 
rural  schools  what  is  being  done  to- 
day for  nearly  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  town  and  citv,  and  for  some  of 
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the  townships  by  the  high  schools 
which  they  have  established.  We 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  in 
Ohio  for  the  State  to  encourage  the 
rural  districts,  especially  some  of 
the  poorer  townships,  in  this  work 
by  providing  for  special  appropria- 
tions to  such  townships  to  aid  them 
in  establishing  township  high 
schools.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  we  understand  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  legislative  committee 
and  which  is  favored  by  some  of 
them,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
some  action  will  be  taken  by  this 
body  looking  to  future  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

In  closing  these  "Comments"  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  the  great  majority  of  high 
schools  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
plan,  if  they  had  ever  departed 
from  it,  of  holding  their  commence- 
ments in  the  old  fashioned  way  of 
making  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises to  consist  of  the  recital  of 
the  essays  or  orations  prepared  by 
the  graduates.  We  believe  that 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the 
influence  of  a  commencement  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  the 
principal  actors  is  better  in  every 
way  than  that  of  one  in  which 
some  "orator"  holds  full  sway 
while  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
products  of  the  school,  sit  as  idle 
spectators.  As  another  has  stated 
it,  though  the  imported  orator  is  as 
wise  as  Solomon,  and  can  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels, 
the  average  citizen   who  is  inter- 


ested in  the  public  schools  would 
much  rather  hear  a  few  simple  re- 
marks from  John  and  Mary,  his 
own  or  his  neighbor's  children. 
This  is  perfectly  natural  and  in  our 
judgment  manifests  an  interest  in 
both  the  schools  and  the  children 
which  merits  encouragement  and 
commendation  rather  than  criticism 
and  condemnation.  The  commence- 
ments which  we  have  attended  this 
year  have  been  marked  as  a  rule 
with  that  simplicity  which  in  our 
judgment  is  usually  their  greatest 
charm.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
see  young  people  do  well  the  thing 
that  their  age  and  necessarily  lim- 
ited education  will  warrant  them  in 
attempting.  To  witness  an  attempt 
on  their  part  to  discuss  in  a  pe- 
dantic manner  and  at  great  length 
problems  which  have  puzzled  the 
greatest  brains  of  the  world  for 
ages  leads  one  to  have  for  them  a 
compassion  which  is  exceeded  only, 
but  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  con- 
tempt he  justly  feels  toward  teach- 
ers who  will  either  encourage  or 
permit  such  action.  With  sensible 
subjects  within  the  comprehension 
and  grasp  of  the  pupils,  with  a 
plain,  simple  and  direct  discussion 
of  them  which  should  not,  except 
in  extremely  rare  instances,  exceed 
five  minutes  in  length,  the  com- 
mencement exercises  are  not  tire- 
some, but  are  really  entertaining 
and  interesting  to  the  large  audi- 
ences which  attend  and  whose  at- 
tendance is  a  positive  indication  of 
their   interest  in   and   appreciation 
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of  the  school  and  the  teachers.  To 
all  the  young  people  who  have 
graduated  from  our  high  schools 
and  to  all  their  teachers  who  have 
so 'faith fully  worked  to  make  their 
graduation  possible,  the  Monthly 
extends  hearty  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 


THE  FIRST  TEACHERS'  MEETING. 

One  of  our  subscribers  who  has 
been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  a  village  school  and  who 
will  begin  his  work  next  Septem- 
ber, has  asked  the  editor  to  say 
something  on  "How  to  conduct 
the  first  teachers'  meeting,  etc." 

When  we  think  of  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  give  any  definite  or 
helpful  suggestions  regarding  such 
matters  even  from  experience,  we 
shrink  from  the  proposed  task,  but 
when  we  think  of  the  great  timidity 
and  extreme  anxiety  with  which 
we  looked  forward  to  the  "first 
teachers'  meeting"  we  held  in  the 
first  village  in  which  we  acted  as 
principal,  our  sympathy  for  others 
in  distress  is  such  as  to  make  us 
feel  that  at  least  an  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  must  be  made. 

In  the  first  place  we  desire  to 
make  a  few  simple  suggestions  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
What  not  to  do  is  sometimes  fully 
as  important  to  know  as  what  to 
do.  With  this  idea  in  mind  we 
suggest  that  a  new  superintendent 
should  not  show  his  absolute  unfit- 
ness for  the  responsibilities  he  is 


about  to  assume  by  making  a  long: 
speech  explaining  in  detail  to  his- 
teachers  the  policy  he  will  pursue,, 
and  just  how  he  expects  to  meet 
every  emergency,  etc.  He  wilt 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  act 
when  emergencies  do  arise,  and  it* 
such  cases,  at  least,  actions  will 
speak  louder  than  words.  So  far 
as  his  policy  .is  concerned,  the  fu- 
ture will  furnish  both  time  and  op- 
portunity to  develop  that,  and  it 
need  not  be  mentioned  at  the  first 
meeting.  In  all  probability  in  the 
management  of  the  schools  the  first 
year,  a  new  superintendent  will  re- 
ceive far  more  help  from  his  teach- 
ers than  he  can  give  them.  In 
fact  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
an  honest  superintendent  will  ad- 
mit that  this  is  true  of  any  year. 
At  any  rate  a  wise  superintendent 
will  not  attempt  to  tell  all  he  knows 
at  his  first  teachers'  meeting. 
Could  we  accurately  record  and 
classify  the  number  of  failures  in 
the  school-room,  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  be  shown  that  quite  a  large 
percentage  is  due  to  talking  too 
much  and  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  it 
is  never  either  wise,  gentlemanly, 
or  politic  for  a  new  superintendent 
to  criticise  the  previous  administra- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  quite  amus- 
ing to  hear  some  young  enthusiast 
who  means  well  but  who  has  not 
learned  that  discretion  is  more  be- 
coming than  egotism,  tell  all  about 
the  terrible  condition  in  which  he 
finds  things  in  the  schools  he  has 
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just  taken  charge  of,  especially  if 
his  predecessor  is  a  man  whose  ex- 
cellent qualifications  and  excep- 
tional success  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  promotion  to  a  much  better 
position.  Tlie  firs*  teachers'  meet- 
ing should  not  be  marked  by  any 
trace  of  such  criticism,  even  if  there 
is  good  reason  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  on  the  part  of  a  new  super- 
intendent is  to  impress  upon  his 
teachers  that  he  is  thoroughly  sin- 
cere and  earnest.  Unless  he  is 
both,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  suc- 
cess. In  no  relation  in  life  is  there 
greater  need  of  absolute  frankness 
and  sincerity  than  in  the  relation 
existing  between  teachers  and  su- 
perintendent* As  a  rule  teachers 
readily  realize  the  existence  of  such 
characteristics  in  a  superintendent 
and  are  ready  to  prove  their  appre- 
ciation by  loyal  support  and  co- 
operation. The  superintendent 
who  can  send  his  teachers  home 
from  his  first  meeting  believing 
that  he  is  frank,  honest,  true,  svm- 
pathetic,  sincere,  and  manly  has 
accomplished  more  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  schools  than  if  he 
were  to  deliver  a  long  and  learned 
pedagogical  lecture  in  a  formal, 
unsympathetic  manner,  and  yet 
leave  every  one  in  doubt  as  to  what 
stand  he  would  take  were  his  sup- 
port needed  in  defense  of  right 
principles  when  possibly  such  sup- 
port might  endanger  his  own  pop- 
ularity. At  this  jimcture  the  per- 
sonality or  lack  of  personality  of 


the  superintendent  will  make  itself 
felt  and  will  have  much  to  do  with 
either  his  future  success  or  failure. 
The  first  impressions  which  a^  su- 
perintendent leaves  on  his  teachers 
have  as  important  a  bearing  upon 
his  future  work  as  tlie  first  impres- 
sions of  a  teacher  upon  her  pupils, 
and  it  is  well  for  him  to  remember 
at  his  first  meeting  as  well  as  at  all 
other  meetings  and  in  all  his  rela- 
tions with  his  teachers  that  while 
they  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a 
certain  technical  sense,  they  are  in 
most  respects  his  equals,  and 
should  always  receive  at  his  hands 
the  most  gentlemanly  and  respect- 
ful consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions of  a  very  general  nature, 
we  may  add  that  there  will  natur- 
ally come  up  for  discussion  a  num- 
ber of  questions  relating  to  minor, 
but  nevertheless,  very  important 
details  having  reference  to  the 
classification  of  pupils,  the  arrange- 
ment of  programs,  the  necessary 
supplies  for  pupils  and  teachers, 
etc.,  etc.  A  wise  superintendent 
will  always  have  these  details  care- 
fully  looked  after,  and  wise  teach- 
ers will  see  to  it  that  their  school- 
rooms are  always  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
the  first  morning  of  school,  which 
is  always  so  fraught  with  opportun- 
ity for  the  teacher  who  is  ready  to 
improve  it,  and  so  filled  with  dread 
and  anxiety  for  the  teacher  who  is 
not  prepared.  To  attempt  to  give  in 
outline  even,  much  less  in  detail, 
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just  ,what  should  be  said  or  done  at 
the  "First  Teachers*  Meeting'' 
would  subject  the  one  making  such 
an  attempt  to  just  ridicule  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence, and  could  only  mislead  and 
disappoint  the  inexperienced.  The 
desire  so  common  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  superintendents 
with  little  or  no  experience  to  be 
told  fust  what  to  do  under  certain 
contingencies  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
reasonable  one,  but  fortunately  for 
them  it  can  never  be  gratified. 
There  will  come  many  times  in  the 
life  of  both  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents when  they  must  act  on 
their  own  responsibility  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  advice  or  precedent, 
and  to  be  able  to  act  wisely  and  dis- 
creetly on  such  occasions  marks 
the  character  and  personality  with- 
out which  success  is  impossible  and 
with  which  failure  is  equally  impos- 
sible. Upon  the  success  of  not 
only  the  first,  but  of  the  teachers' 
meeting  in  general  depends  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  in 
any  system  of  schools,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  these  meetings  sug- 
gestive and  helpful,  the  superin- 
tendent needs  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  best  educational  thought 
and  action  of  both  the  past  and 
present. 

N.  E.  A.   LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  State  Direc- 
tor and  Manager  for  Ohio,  reports 
the  outlook  encouraging  for  a  large 
attendance  from  the  Buckeye  State 


at  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting.  His 
party  will  make  the  trip  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  sent  out 
copies  of  which  can  be  received  by 
addressing  him  at  Piqua. 

John  A.  Heizer,  19th  District 
School,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  issued  a  circular  an- 
nouncing the  route,  time  of  trains, 
etc.,  for  a  large  party  which  will 
make  the  trip  in  his  charge.  This 
party  will  leave  Cincinnati,  at  8:05 
P.  M.,  Monday,  July  3,  via  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.  Ry.,  and  will  reach  Denver 
at  6:00  P.  M.,  July  5,  spending  a 
portion  of  the  "Glorious  Fourth"  in 
St.  Louis.  From  St.  Louis  the 
route  will  be  via  C.  B.  &  Q.,  D.  R. 
&  G.,  and  Southern  Pacific,  reach- 
ing Los  Angeles  at  i  :20  P.  M., 
July  10.  Mr.  Heizer  estimates  that 
the  entire  expense  of  the  trip  of 
about  25  days  will  be  from  $125.00 
to  $150.00.  He  will  gladly  furnish 
any  information  desired  regarding 
the  arrangements. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan  will  conduct 
a  party  of  teachers  from  Columbus 
and  vicinity,  and  will  answer  any 
letters  of  inquiry  which  may  be 
sent  to  him. 

The  editor  expects  to  leave  Co- 
lumbus for  Chicago  on  July  3,  and 
will  probably  start  from  that  city 
direct  to  Los  Angeles  at  1 130  P.  M., 
July  4.  The  route  will  be  via  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  to  Denver,  from  there  to 
Ogden  via  the  R.  G.  W.  and  D.  R. 
&  G.,  and  from  Ogden  to  Los  An- 
geles via  the  Southern  Pacific.  We 
have  travelled  this  route  before  and 
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can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all. 
Any  persons  who  desire  informa- 
tiun  regarding  this  route  should  ad- 
dress us  at  once  at  57  E.  Main^St., 
Columbus,  or  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  rTr., 
211  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


OHIO    HHADQIIAKTBIS.  Kl'ITR    \i  AND    I^A. 

We  again  urge  upon  all  Ohio 
teachers  and  their  friends  to  make 
themselves  at  home  at  Ohio  Head- 
quarters, Suite  12  and  12A..  The 
Hollenbeck. 


FIELD  NOTIS. 


' — The  County  Boxwell  Com- 
mencement in  Montgomery  county 
was  held  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Day- 
ton, June  3.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  graduates,  rep- 
resenting twelve  townships,  and  the 
city  of  Dayton.  The  class  address 
was  delivered  by  Geo.  R.  Eastman 
of  the  Steele  High  School,  Dayton, 
and  the  diplomas  were  presented 
by  W.  S.  Mundhenk,  president  of 
the  countv  board  of  examiners. 


—  J.  F.  Keating,  a  former  Ohio 
teacher  who  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1892  and 
who  has  been  superintendent  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  for  several  years, 
was  one  of  the  two  persons  finally 
and  favorably  considered  for  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Fort  Collins.  It 
is  generally  believed  by  his  friends 
that  had  he  become  a  candidate  at 
an  earlier  date,  his  election  would 
have  been  assured.  The  following 
editorial  note  shows  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  Supt.  Keating  is 
held  in  Pueblo: 

Pueblo  had  hoped  Superintend- 
ent J.  F.  Keating  of  the  schools  of 
District  20  would  be  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  for  every  dictate  of 
recognition  of  his  ability  urged 
most  loyal  support  of  him  lor  the 
place  he  sought.  But  there  is  a 
very  decided  satisfaction,  selfish 
though  it  he,  that  he  is  to  remain 
in  Pueblo  instead  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  wider  field. 

—  The  High  Srfutol  Forum,  '(>j>, 
issued  by  the  Marion  High  School, 
is  a  model  of-  neatness  and  excel- 
lence. We  congratulate  the  edi- 
tors and  the  school  which  they  rep- 
resent on  their  success.  The 
Forum  is  a  very  appropriate  name 
for  the  publication  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  essays  of 
the  graduates  who  were  so  numer- 
ous that  it  was  not  thought  best  to 
hold  the  usual  commencement  in 
the  usual  wav. 
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—  J.  J.  Houser,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Milan  for 
several  years,  has  been  elected  to 
the  superintendency  at  Castalia. 

—  The  Fifth  Ward  Review  is  the 
name  of  a  school  paper  published 
in  Hamilton,  O.  ^  It  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  management.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  many  of  whom  will, 
no  doubt,  be  interested  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  its 
publication,  we  give  the  following 
explanation  taken  from  its  edito- 
rial colums: 

As  our  souvenir  edition  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  Reviciv  makes  its  ap- 
pearance into  the  numerous  homes 
of  the  various  pupils,  it  is  proper 
that  we  explain  why  we  publish  it. 

Several  months  ago,  the  pupils 
of  the  two  A  Intermediate  grades 
collected  notes  and  clippings  from 
the  various  daily  and  weekly  pa- 
pers, magazines,  etc.,  and  together 
with  some  original  work,  arranged 
this  material  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
per. 

Each  department  was  in  charge 
of  a  special  editor,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  all  items  relating  to 
his  topic,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month  read  the  same  before 
the  class.  The  various  pupils  acted 
as  reporters  for  all  aepartments, 
and  the  selection  ot  articles  for  the 
"Home  News,"  ''Foreign  Depart- 
ment" and  "General  Information" 
would  have  reflected  credit  on  pu- 
pils of  more  advanced  years. 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  in 
this  work,  that,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  pupils  we  promised  to 
allow  them  to  publish  the  last  num- 
ber, confining  it  largely  to  school 
news. 


Aside  from  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  have  a  souvenir 
edition  which  may  be  preserved  for 
years  to  come,  the  pupils  have  de- 
cided to  apply  the  surplus,  remain- 
ing after  all  expenses  are  paid,  to- 
ward the  foundation  of  a  "General 
Reference  Library"  for  the  use  of 
the  Fifth  ward  pupils  and  teachers. 

—  R.  W.*  Mitchell,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  C'jlina  schools  for 
several  years  past,  I'.as  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  Defiance 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.00. 

—  Supt.  H.  H.  Frazier,  New 
Washington,  has  been  re-elected 
for  two  more  years  and  salary  in- 
creased $100.00  a  year. 

—  The  Dennison  high  school 
course  has  been  changed  from  three 
to  four  years,  and  as  a  result  no 
commencement  was  held  this  year. 
Instead  of  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, a  large  audience  assembled 
to  listen  to  some  excellent  music 
by  the  pupils,  and  other  exercises 
of  a  general  educational  nature. 
The  editor  was  kindly  invited  to 
talk  to  the  people,  and  greatly  en- 
joyed his  short  visit  among  th^m. 
Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan  is  justly  pop- 
ular with  his  pupils,  teachers  and 
patrons,  and  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  schools. 

—  Supt.  E.  C.  Hedrick  of  Balti- 
more has  been  reelected  for  his  fifth 
vear.  At  the  Commencement  ex- 
ercises  recently  held,  a  class  of  six 
was  graduated. 

—  Supt.  S.  O.  Hale,  Republican 
candidate  for  county  clerk,  has  been 
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reelected  at  Bellbrook,  and  will  re- 
main in  the  work  another  year. 

—  Thomas  PoUok  Brown,  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  ex- 
state  commissioner  of  common 
schools  for  Ohio,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Nevada,  June  i. 

—  D.  &  C.  Floating  Steel  Palace 
Steamers  are  now  running  daily  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Two 
trips  per  Week  between  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Mackinac  Island. 
Regular  service  will  commence 
June  17th.  Spend  your  vacation  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Send  2  cents  for 
illustrated  pamphlet.  Address  A. 
A.  Schantz,  G.  P.  A.,  D.  &  C.  Line, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

—  Supt.  F.  E.  Morrison  of  Perry 
has  been  reelected  and  salary  in- 
creased $200.00. 

—  Supt.  Geo.  E.' Nelson  of  Ot- 
tawa has  been  reelected  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  filled  for  several  years, 
and  also  elected  teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Toledo  high  school. 
He  has  resigned  the  former  to  ac- 
cept the  latter. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  Principal 
Clara  L.  Myers  of  the  New  Phila- 
delphia high  school  for  a  copy  of 
their  High  School  Journal  which  is 
ably  edited,  neatly  printed,  and  filled 
with  interesting  information  re- 
garding the  high  school  work. 

—  The  seventh  annual  Countv 
Boxwell  Commencement  for  Preble 
county  was  held  at  Eaton,  June  17. 
AH   the  townships   save  one   were 


represented  by  graduates,  the  total 
number  being  sixty-one.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  Sterling 
Quartet  of  West  Alexandria,  the 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Supt. 

C.  B.  McLinn,  the  Flag  furnished 
by  the  county  examiners  was  pre- 
sented by  Supt.  C.  R.  Coblentz  and 
the  response  was  made  by  Donald 

D.  Hensel.  This  Flag  was  received, 
for  the  district  which  she  repre- 
sents, by  Anna  Kervin  of  Gasper 
Township  who  received  the  highest 
average  grade  at  the  examination. 
The  annual  address  was  delivered 
by  the  writer  who  greatly  appreci- 
ated another  opportunity  of  visiting 
his  home  county,  and  mingling  with 
the  teachers  and  other  kind  friends 
to  whom  he  owes  so  much. 

—  The  East  Liverpool  Schools 
under  the  supervision  of  R.  E.  Ray- 
man  conducted  a  very  successful 
lecture  course  the  past  year.  The 
tickets  were  sold  by  the  high  school 
pupils  who  were  allowed  a  small 
commission  on  the  sales  made  by 
them.  Over  $1100.00  was  expend- 
ed for  lectures  and  concerts  by  the 
best  talent  on  the  platform,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  large  outlay, 
over  $400.00  was  cleared  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  school.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  pupils  and  citizens 
from  the  excellent  entertainments 
can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

—  We  are  indebted  to  President 
W.  C).  Thompson  of  Miami   Uni- 
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versity  for  a  copy  of  the  Alumni 
Catalogue  just  issued.  It  contains 
in  as  complete  and  accurate  form 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
them  the  names  of  all  the  graduates 
from  the  class  of  1826  to  1899.  It 
gives  the  addresses  of  all  who  are 
living  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
work  which  has  engaged  their  time 
and  attention  since  graduation.  A 
glance  through  the  long  list  reveals 
the  names  of  many  whose  success 
has  been  such  as  to  reflect  great 
honor  on  the  institution,  among 
them  being  Ex-President  Harrison. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  Dr. 
Thompson's  hard  work  necessary 
to  bring  out  this  volume  at  this 
time  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
University. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Cronebaugh  of 
Cambridge  has  been  reelected  at  an 
increased  salary. 

—  The  annual  school  exhibit  at 
DeGrafF  reached  a  high  point  of 
excellence  this  year.  The  enter- 
prise, zeal,  and  scholarship  of  Supt. 
Britten  and  his  corps  of  teachers 
have  produced  results  that  any 
community  might  be  proud  of,  and 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
best  in  education  has  been  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

—  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns's  retirement 
from  the  superintendency  at  Defi- 
ance was  entirely  of  his  own  accord, 
he  having  notified  the  lx>ard  several 
months  since  that  he  was  not  to  be 
considered  an  applicant.     We  un- 


derstand that  he  will  still  remain  in 
Ohio,  and  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  will  still 
have  the  benefit  of  his  services  as 
state  secretary.  In  all  his  long  and 
varied  work  as  a  teacher,  superin- 
tendent, and  state  commissioner. 
Dr.  Bums  has  shown  himself  to  be 
strong  not  only  on  the  intellectual 
and  executive  side,  but  also  on  the 
heart  side,  always  ready  to  say  or 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  help 
others  in  the  work,  always  coope- 
rating with  the  best  forces  at  work 
in  the  state  to  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  schools.  As  one  of  the  orig- 
inal founders  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C, 
as  one  of  the  hardest  working  and 
most  efficient  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  since  its  organization, 
an<l  as  the  successful  state  secretary 
for  several  years  past,  he  has  done 
an  important  work  which  will  al- 
ways be  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
of  the  state. 

—  W.  G.  Wolfe  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Quaker  City 
schools,  vice  W.  H.  Gregg  resigned, 
who  is  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Probate  Judge  of  Guernsey  county. 

—  Principal  I.  W.  Stahl  of  the 
Van  Wert  high  school  has  been  re- 
elected for  another  vear. 

—  W.  A.  Bell  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  editors  in  the  country, 
after  thirty  years  of  service  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Indiana  School  Journal^ 
has  sold  out  to  ex-State  Supt.  D. 
M.  Geeting  and  with  the  June  issue 
Mr.  Bell  said  -'Good-bye",  and  Mr. 
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Geeting  assumed  control.  We  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  count  them 
both  among  our  warm  personal 
friends,  and  we  extend  to  both  our 
best  wishes  for  future  success. 

—  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Circleville 
public  schools  Supt.  M.  H.  Lewis 
was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
chair  presented  by  his  corps  of  as- 
sistants with  whom  he  has  been  as- 
sociated for  so  many  years,  with  an 
address  from  them  expressive  of 
their  high  regard  for  him,  and  of 
their  best  wishes  for  his  future  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 

—  After  eight  years  of  continued 
service,  W.-  B.  Harris  of  Sylvania 
has  been  reelected  superintendent 
for  a  term  of  two  years  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

—  The  Toledo  Blade  of  June  lo 
contained  the  following  kind  refer- 
ence to  the  Monthly  : 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
is  doing  a  service  for  the  Toledo 
Centennial  in  getting  the  schools  of 
the  state  interested  in  the  local  his- 
tory of  Ohio.  A  series  of  stories  of 
early  days  in  various  counties  of 
Ohio  are  being  written  by  pupils  of 
the  state  and  these  are  being  pub- 
lished in  that  teachers*  magazine. 
A  hearty  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  Centennial  is  thus  aroused. 

—  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy  of  O.  S.  U. 
goes  to  the  Illinois  University, 
June  26,  to  deliver  a  week's  course 
of  lectures. 

—  The  editor  appreciates  very 
much  the  many  kind  letters  received 


from  friends  in  all  sections  of  the 
state  congratulating  him  upon  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

—  The  American  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science   will 

hold  its  forty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  21-26, 

1899.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion is  Dr.  Edward  Orton,  of  O. 
S.  U. 

—  Commencements  reported   to 
the  Monthly  by  programs : 

•  Coming,  June  12,  seven  gradu- 
ates; Circleville,  June  8,  twenty- 
seven;  Leipsic,  June  7,  ten;  Nor- 
walk,  June  4,  seventeen;  Urbana, 
fifteen ;  Bellaire,  twenty-one ;  Utica, 
June  5,  twelve;  Bellevue,  June  19, 
nineteen;  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
June  II,  Regular  High  School 
Course,  twenty-six,  Stenography, 
fourteen,  Domestic  Economy,  fif- 
teen. Telegraphy,  ten;  CoUinwood, 
June  16,  seven;  Athens,  June  12, 
six;  Medina,  June  14,  twenty- 
three;  Mt.  Sterling,  June  15,  two; 
Mansfield,  June  9,  thirty-three; 
Massillon,  June  21,  thirty-three; 
Sandusky,  June  22,  twenty. 

—  Prof.  Frank  V.  Irish  has  a 
number  of  institute  engagements  in 
West  Virginia  the  coming  summer. 
He  is  also  on  the  program  for  an 
evening  address  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Teachers'  Association 
which  is  held  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  June  26-29.  His  "British 
and  American  Authors"  has  been 
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adopted  for  use  in  The  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School  at  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

—  Supt.  N.  D.  O.  Wilson  of 
Cardington  has  been  reelected  for 
three  years.  He  graduated  a  class 
of  seven.  May  26. 

—  After  five  years'  trial  of  super- 
vision, the  Board  of  Education  of 
Saline  Township,  Jefferson  county, 
has  reelected  Supt.  G.  F.  Andrews 
for  three  years,  with  the  handsome 
increase  of  $180  a  y-ear.  Pretty 
solid  evidence  that  the  salt  has  not 
lost  its  savour  in  Saline  Township. 

—  After  having  been  reelected, 
E.  C.  Hedrick  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  superintendent  of  the  Bal- 
timore public  schools  to  accept  the 
superintendency  at  Somerset  at  a 
salary  of  $800.00. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  of  Me- 
chanicsburg  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  at  Barnesville 
at  a  salary  of  $1350.00. 

—  Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison  of  Well- 
ington and  his  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers have  been  reelected  for  another 
year.  Supt.  Kinnison  has  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year,  and  his 
unanimous  reelection  is  a  high 
compliment.  The  graduating  class 
this  year  numbers  twenty-three,  and 
the  foreign  tuition  collected  for  the 
past  year  amounts  to  $900.00. 

—  Walter  Lindley,  M.  D.,  presi- 
dent California  State  Medical  So- 
ciety has  the  following  to  say  re- 
garding Los  Angeles  as  a  summer 


resort:  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Los  Angeles,  with  her 
mountains  15  miles  north,  and  its 
seacoast  15  miles  south,  is  the  most 
delightful  summer  resort  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  daily 
temperature  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
in  the  Northern  States  in  July  is 
about  73  degrees,  while  in  Florida 
the  average  daily  temperature  is  83 
degrees,  but  in  Los  Angeles  the 
average  daily  temperature  for  July 
is  but  68  degrees.  The  days  are 
made  delightful  by  the  ocean  breeze, 
while  the  nights  are  cool,  dry  and 
refreshing,  the  temperature  being 
inodified  by  the  nocturnal  breeze 
from  the  desert.  From  years  of 
personal  experience  in  both  sec- 
tions, I  can  testify  that  at  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  other  Northern 
Lake  resorts  there  would  be  many 
hot  days  and  nights,  too,  during 
July  and  August,  while  at  Los  An- 
geles the  days  during  those  months 
are  rarely  oppressive,  and  the 
nights  are  always  cool  and  con- 
ducive to  rest  and  sleep.  Summer 
is  the  healthiest  season  of  the  year 
in  Los  Angeles  as  the  official  re- 
ports will  show.  Los  Angeles  and 
her  immediate  seacoast  forms  the 
popular  summer  resort  for  the 
counties  adjoining,  and  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  I  can  heart- 
ily commend  it  to  all. 

—  Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell  of  Mon- 
roeville  has  been  reelected  for  three 
years  at  an  increased  salary.  His 
graduating  class  this  year  consists 
of  eight  boys  and  six  girls. 
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—  Supt.  J.  A.  Cummins  of 
Greenwich  has  been  unanimously 
reelected  for  another  year,  and  sal- 
ary increased  $100.00.  Miss  Ella 
Shields,  the  principal,  has  also  been 
reelected.  All  of  the  Greenwich 
teachers  have  completed  the  O.  T. 
R.  C.  work,  forty-one  pupils  the 
high  school  course,  and  seventeen, 
the  elementary  course. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Plane  Geometry"  —  Revised 
Edition  —  Bv  G.  A.  Wentworth. 
Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

-Peter  Schlemihl."  By  Adelbert 
Von  Chamisso.  Translated  by 
Frederic  Henry  Hedge,  D.  D.,  and 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  William  R.  Alger.  Mailing 
price,  35  cents. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

•The  First  Book  of  Birds.''  By 
Olive  Thome  Miller.  This  beauti- 
fully printed,  finely  illustrated,  and 
well  written  volume  is  intended  to 
interest  young  people  in  birds  and 
their  habits,  and  10  stimulate  them 
to  further  study. 

"Abraham  Lincoln."  By  Carl 
Schurz.  Number  133  of  the  River- 
side Literature  Series. 

"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Edited  with  notes  by  William  J. 
Rolft.  Illustrated.  Number  134 
(double  number)  of  the  same 
series. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Cable  Story  Book."  Edited 
by  Mary  E.  Bun,  author  of  "Lit- 
erary Landmarks,"  and  editor  of 
"The  Eugene  Field  Book,"  etc. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  selections  for  school  read- 
ing, and  represen*^s  in  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  manner  South- 
ern life  and  historv.  Price  60  cents 
net. 

"The  Review  of  Reviews"  con- 
tinues to  furnish  each  month  an  ac- 
curate, concise  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  world's  history  for 
the  thirty  days  preceding.  TBe 
June  number  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  general 
news  summary,  editorials,  and  lead- 
ing articles,  the  following  subjects 
are  discussed : 

"The  Trusts — A  Rush  to  Indus- 
trial Monopoly,"  "The  Good  Times 
and  the  Trusts,"  "Oliver  Crom- 
well," "The  Mormons  in  Mexico," 
and  "The  State  as  a  Farmer." 


"A  Japanese  View  of  Kipling,** 
by  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  and  "Muni- 
cipal Expansion,"  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel M.  Jones,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  arc 
two  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
"Arena"  for  June. 


"The  Fourth  Ohio  State  Catair 
logue  of  Ohio  Plants,"  by  W.  A. 
Kellerman,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Author's  editions,  bound* 
20  cents.  The  number  of  species 
and  varieties  given  is  2025.  The 
arrangement  of  groups  and  Nomen- 
clature accord  with  that  in  the  most 
recent  works  on  Systematic  Botany. 
Common  names  follow  the  Scien- 
tific names,  and  a  full  index  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  the  work. 
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Inauffttral  Address  of  EDWIN  B.  COX,  President  of  the  General  Association. 


Once  again  we  are  assembled  at  this 
delightful  resort  to  discuss  questions  of 
popular  education.  An  examination  of 
the  program  fills  one  with  the  expec- 
tation that  this  meeting  will  be  one  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  committee 
has  faithfully  endeavored  to  prepare 
and  arrange  the  program  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  given  it  a  year  ago 
by  this  body,  whereby  it  was  directed 
that  the  program  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  different  sections  of  this  asso- 
ciation should  be  given  a  portion  of 
time  on  the  general  program  and  thus 
avoid  having  several  sections  meet  at 
the  same  hour.  By  the  present  ar- 
rangement, at  least  each  member  of  the 
association  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  all  the  discussions.  If  the  plan 
does  not  prove  satisfactory  it  can  be 
easily  changed  by  a  vote  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

All  the  topics  that  have  been  assigned 
are  not  new;  but  this  does  not  mean, 
the  threshing  over  of  old  straw,  nor 
the  firing  of  the  last  round  of  ammuni- 
tion   for    strategic   effect;    but   it   does 


mean,  that  these  topics  have  been  as- 
signed to  persons  who  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  besides  mere  platitudes. 
But  the  program  does  present  a  num- 
ber of  attractive  subjects  which  will  be 
treated  by  persons  whom  you  will  all 
want  to  hear,  and  which  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  various  sections  of  the 
association  were  holding  meetings  at 
the  same  hour. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  recent  address 
at  Miami  University  on  the  subject  of 
Expansion,  said  in  substance,  that 
teachers  were  so  accustomed  to  dog- 
matize with  boys  that  tney  had  forgot- 
ten the  faculty  of  how  to  reason  to- 
gether as  men.  He  is  surely  mistaken, 
and  must  have  felt  very  keenly  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  argument  of 
those  whom  he  thus  criticised  or  he 
would  not  have  attempted  to  administer 
such  a  rebuke.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
here  to  reason  together  about  questions 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  state  and 
to  society,  whether  we  be  expansion- 
ists or  not.  So,  I  trust  that  our  ability 
to  reason  together  as  men  and  women 
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will  result  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children  of  this  state  will  be 
subserved  in  a  large  measure  by  our 
meeting  together.  -May  we  all  drink 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  go 
away  from  here  full  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration. 

The  subject  which  I  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted at  the  suggestion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  is, 

I 

THE    POLICY     OF     SCHOOL     ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

I  am  not  yet  sure  whether  I  have  the 
idea  of  the  one  suggesting  the  topic. 
However,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you 
my  own  idea  before  I  am  through  with 
this  short  paper.  I  think  the  terms  ad- 
ministration and  policy  scarcely  need 
definition.  All  understand  that  by  the 
one  is  meant  the  executive  functions  of 
government,  consisting  of  the  exercise 
of  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  man- 
agement; by  the  other,  the  principles 
or  system  of  measures  which  shall  be 
adopted  and  pursued  as  the  best 
method  by  which  an  institution  is  ad- 
ministered or  managed.  I  suppose  ad- 
ministration in  its  largest  sense  includes 
all  acts  of  the  governing  body,  whether 
legislative  or  executive.  But  it  is  that 
which  characterizes  the  one  administra- 
tion of  a  school  as  different  from  an- 
other to  which  I  more  particularly  wish 
to  direct  your  attention. 

In  our  national  government  when 
there  is  a  change  of  party  in  power  the 
question  o'f  greatest  concern  to  the 
country  is,  what  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  incoming  administration?  For  ex- 
ample, the  business  interests  of  the 
whole  country  are  held  in  check  until 
the  commercial  policy  is  fixed.  In  like 
manner  do  we  regard  the  foreign  policy 
of  an  administration  as  spirited  and  ag- 
gressive, or  weak  and  not  reflecting  the 
American  spirit. 


Likewise  the  development  of  a  policy 
will  hold  in  check  the  advancement  af 
a  whole  system  of  schools.  The  poli- 
cies of  different  systems  o£  schools,  or 
the  policies  of  different  administrations 
of  the  same  school  are  characterized  as 
progressive  or  conservative,  as  broad 
or  narrow,  as  up-to-date  or  behind- 
the-times. 

As  I  have  studied  the  reasons  fcfr  this 
difference  among  schools,    I  am   con- 
vinced that  it  primarily  rests  upon  the 
policy  of  the  school  administration.    If 
the  board  of  education  be  liberal  in  its 
views  and  practices  and  not  controlled 
by   narrow   and   contracted  ideas,    the 
first  and  fundamental  requisite  of  a  pro- 
gressive and   successful  administration 
is    established.      Fortunate    indeed     is 
the  city  that  selects   such  a  board   of 
education.     Fortunate  indeed  is  the  su- 
perintendent who  is  situated  in  such  a 
city.    A  visit  of  the  most  casual  kind 
to  a  single  building  in  any  city  quickly 
discloses  the  fact  whether  such   liber- 
ality  prevails.     Good    buildings,    com- 
fortable and  well-lighted  rooms,    fitted 
out  with  furniture  and  school  facilities, 
and  equipped  with  school  tools,  are  all 
dependent    upon    the   liberality    of    the 
board  of  education.     Proper  organiza- 
tion   itself    is    dependent    upon    it.    A 
liberal  policy  will  do  away  with  rooms 
crowded  with  fifty  to  seventy-five  chil- 
dren in  them  and  provide  enough  teach- 
ers so  that  there  will  not  be  to  exceed 
thirty-five  children  in  any  one  school. 
No  superintendent  can  develop  a  good 
system  of  schools  when  he  has  not  the 
means    at    his    command    with    which 
to    work.     However,     if    such    liberal 
views  do  not  prevail  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  set  himself  the  task  of  cre- 
ating a  sentiment  of  such  character  in 
the  community  and  in  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  policy  of  every  system  of  schools 
should  be  definite  in  its  nature  and  ex- 
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pansive  enough  in  its  character  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  education  from  the 
earliest  years  that  the  young  child  can 
be  brought  to  school  up  to  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  high  school.  Not  infrequently  do 
some  schools  propose  to  themselves  to 
do  certain  lines  of  work  only  and  fail 
to  provide  a  complete  scheme  of  edu- 
cation covering  the  periods  of  child- 
hood and  youth. 

The  conditions  of  society  at  present 
are  such  that  the  school  is,  and  neces- 
sarily must  be,  the  security  of  the 
state.  The  urban  tendency  of  otir 
population,  even  in  our  small  cities, 
carries  with  it  complex  questions  of 
how  to  do,  and  what  to  do,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children.  Too  fre- 
quently do  we  find  the  home  failing  to 
furnish  those  ideals  for  character  build- 
ing that  are  necessary  for  the  making 
of  a  noble  and  true  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. Too  often  the  influences  of 
the  home  are  not  such  as  will  bring 
about  this  result,  and  no  one,  more 
than  teachers,  realizes  this.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  young  child's  growing 
into  ideal  manhood  and  womanhood 
seem  to  be  forestalled  Dy  the  baneful 
influences  of  cruelty,  degradation,  de- 
bauchery and  crime.  The  very  faces 
and  countenances  of  the  children  from 
not  a  few  homes,  upon  their  first  ad- 
mission into  school,  show  these  effects 
already  upon  their  young  lives.  If  the 
process  of  character  building  begina 
with  the  home  environment  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  father  and  mother,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  life  that  the 
child  thus  learns  to  imitate  should  be 
characterized  by  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  we  would  like  to  see  en- 
grafted into  the  lives  of  the  growing 
generation.  But  force  and  virility  on 
the  part  of  the  father,  and  kindness  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  are 
too  frequently  supplanted  by  harshness 


as  well  as  impatience,  and  by  a  fault- 
finding, cringing  disposition  born  of 
the  desperate  struggle  for  existence.  It 
is  surprising  indeed  how  many  homes 
of  this  character  there  are  in  every 
community.  On  the  other  hand  the 
"children  from  the  homes  of  the  hungry 
rich  are  about  as  bad  off  as  those  from 
the  homes  of  the  starved  poor."  It  is 
to  the  children  of  these  very  classes 
that  the  school  must  furnish  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  the  young  life  must 
draw  for  growth.  The  schools  must 
surround  the  children  from  this  class 
of  homes  with  a  halo  of  influences 
which  shall  determine  the  child's  future 
life.  Not  only  must  the  school  do 
much  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
home,  but  often  it  must  do  it  seemingly 
in  opposition  to  all  the  bad  influences 
of  the  home.  The  school  must  furnish 
those  ideals  of  character  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  real  life,  which  shall  be  the 
food  of  the  child's  growth,  and  shall 
in  after  life  be  the  strength  of  his  char- 
acter. 

Believing  this  to  be  true,  there  seems 
to  be  force  in  the  suggestion  that  there 
ought  to  be  public  free  kindergartens 
with  every  system  of  schools.  My  firm 
conviction  at  present  is  that  the  cause 
of  education  will  be  advanced  by  this 
means,  and  I  am  ready  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  striven  to  se- 
cure recognition  of  the  kindergarten  by 
public  school  authorities.  When  kin- 
dergartens have  been  assimilated  with 
our  educational  efforts  and  have  been 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  our 
school  system,  their  influences  will  not 
only  be  felt  in  these  schools  themselves, 
but  they  will  be  felt  throughout  all  the 
grades  and  even  in  the  high  school. 
This  will  be  true  provided  they  furnish 
the  "education-stuff"  that  the  honle 
lacks;  and  further  if  they  are  made  to 
furnish  the  right  sort  of  material  to 
excite  the  self-activity  of  the  child's 
growing   tendency.     Popular   education 
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will  never  fulfill  its  mission  until  this  is 
accomplished.  By  means  of  kinder- 
gartens we  shall  begin  the  direct  effort 
of  school  work  with  children  at  least 
two  years  earlier  than  is  the  practice  at 
present  in  most  places.  The  results 
will  not  only  be  different  from  those  we 
now  obtain,  but  they  will  be  better. 
Possibly  the  changes  in  results  may  not 
be  measurable  in  percentages,  but  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  power  se- 
cured by  the  pupil  will  be  appreciable. 
The  difference  will  be,  however,  quali- 
tative and  not  quantitative.  I  commend 
this  as  a  sound  educational  policy  to 
any  administration  of  schools. 

A  good  system  of  schools  is  an  evo- 
lution and  not  a  revolution,  although 
sometimes  the  former  gets  its  initiative 
from  the  latter.  Every  step  of  the 
process  of  this  evolution  requires  some 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration; but  an  administration  that 
is  ever  gathering  strength  and  experi- 
ence from  doing  and  is  always  on  the 
alert  for  advancement  in  thought  will 
weigh  carefully  and  consider  thor- 
oughly all  facts  bearing  upon  the  mat- 
ter before  any  step  is  taken  at  all,  and 
then  will  only  take  one  step  at  a  time, 
being  ever  ready  to  modify  plans  in 
conformity  to  conditions  that  may  un- 
expectedly arise.  The  very  solicitude 
felt  over  any  projected  policy  often 
goes  further  than  any  other  element  to 
promote  its  progress  and  to  assure  its 
success,  but  the  essential  thing  is  to 
take  the  advanced  step  and  to  follow  it 
up  with  others  until  the  end  of  the 
policy  is  fully  accomplished.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Suppose  a  school  is  poorly 
equipped  with  apparatus,  and  those  in 
authority  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  methods  of  teaching  are ,  to  say  the 
least,  not  so  progressive  as  they  should 
be;  that  the  results  in  consequence  are 
not  at  all  satisfactory;  wherein  lies  the 
remedy?  No  vast  sum  of  money  can 
be  obtained  or  appropriated  to   equip 


laboratories,  and  as  a  consequence 
nothing  at  all  is  done;  but  if  on  the 
other  hand  a  well  matured  plan  is  de- 
veloped, a  small  appropriation  can  be 
obtained  to  begin  the  work,  and  if  fal- 
lowed up  in  successive  years  the  school 
will  finally  be  fitted  out  with  an  equip- 
ment that  will  enable  teachers  to  do 
first  class  work  and  obtain  first  class 
results. 

Observation  shows  that  there  are 
many  schools  without  laboratories, 
without  libraries,  without  free  text- 
books, and  without  well-developed 
schemes  of  study  through  the  lack  of  a 
policy  that  would  enable  all  to  have 
them.  The  superintendent  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  management  and  care 
of  a  system  of  schools,  and  who  fails 
to  realize  his  power  and  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  his  school  is  surely  not 
measuring  up  to  the  possibilities  of  his 
situation.  The  progrecsive  movements 
of  education  and  the  better  methods  of 
teaching  have  come  to  stay.  The  pro- 
gressive element  in  every  community  is 
demanding  that  its  schools  should  have 
an  up-to-date  management,  and  the 
administration  that  is  too  short-sighted 
to  provide  for  this  will  come  to  grief 
through  revolution. 

It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  present  a 
paper  upon  school  supervision  nor  any 
of  the  many  questions  that  are  con- 
nected with  it;  but  I  do  want  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  no  superintendent  ever 
acquired  influence,  power  and  recogni- 
tion by  importunate  demands  nor  by 
habitually  complaining  that  he  is  not 
recognized.  For  instance,  outside  of 
two  or  three  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
state,  the  superintendent  does  not  have 
any  legal  right  to  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  too  frequently 
does  the  appointing  power  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  superintendent,  who  is 
held  very  strictly  to  account,  by  the 
general  public  at  least,  for  the  results 
obtained  in  the  schools,  should  have  a 
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voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Yet 
to  clamour  for  it  and  to  find  fault  about 
it  is  the  very  poorest  way  to  acquire 
this  prerogative.  An  illustration  of 
how  his  influence  may  become  effective 
in  the  employment  of  teachers  will  sug- 
gest how  it  may  become  equally  as  in- 
fluential in  other  lines.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance, a  teacher,  or  two  or  three  of 
them  for  that  matter,  should  be  needed. 
The  most  obvious  duty,  that  a  superin- 
tendent has  to  perform  is  to  supervise 
the  work  of  his  teachers.  The  effi- 
ciency of  any  corps  of  teachers  will 
soon  deteriorate  by  a  few  accessions  of 
incompetent  and  incapable  persons.  So 
he  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  have 
available  candidates  for  the  positions 
and  they  must  be  such  that  their  quali- 
fications and  personality  will  commend 
them  to  the  appointing  power.  This 
will  inspire  confidence  in  the  same 
power  that  the  superintendent  has  keen 
discernment  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment At  the  same  time  that  he  has 
thus  gained  influence  with  his  board  of 
education  he  has  gained  like  influence 
with  the  corps  of  teachers  with  whom 
he  has  to  work.     One  of  my  own  teach- 


ers who  has  been  for  the  past  two 
weeks  studying  the  methods  of  a  certain 
system  of  schools  in  a  distant  city  said 
in  a  recent  letter  that  the  presence  of 
the  superintendent  was  a  real  inspira- 
tion not  only  to  the  school  but  to  the 
visitors  as  well.  By  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  a  corps  of  teachers  can 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  by  its.  accessions.  The  in- 
vigorating and  uplifting  influence  of  the 
superintendent  upon  the  instruction  will 
be  intensified  by  the  wholesome  and 
earnest  efforts  of  the  teachers.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  a  superintendent  gains 
influence,   power  and  recognition. 

I  have  omitted  from  this  paper  many 
things  that  I  might  have  discussed  and 
which  come  within  the  province  or  du- 
ties of  the  superintendent.  I  have 
tried,  however,  to  give  you  a  few  of  the 
principles  that,  I  think,  should  control 
in  the  administration  of  the  school. 

In  closing  allow  me  to  say  that  1 
highly  appreciate  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  making  me  presi- 
dent of  this  association.  May  we  have 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  time  together. 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue 
about  the  necessity  for  the  preliminary 
training  of  the  teacher  though  there  are 
those,  who  still  contend  that  "the 
teacher  is  born  and  not  made";  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  throughout  our 
broad  country,  this  coming  September 
will  see  thousands,  yes,  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
entering  the  school  room  as  teachers, 
who  are  totally  unprepared  for  the 
duties  of  the  position. 


Among  them,  as  one  has  described 
this  great  army,  who  rush  in  each  year, 
"where  angels  might  well  fear  to  tread," 
"are  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy; 
those  who  are  clad  in  the  wedding-gar- 
ment of  fitness;  others,  alas!  fit  only 
to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  The 
halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind  are 
here,  and  contrary  to  all  the  teachings 
of  science,  a  survival  of  the  unHttest 
is  plainly  visible  to  every  one  who  hath 
eyes  to  see. 
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That  this  g^raphic  description  is  not 
overdrawn,  even  those  among  us  who 
have  had  but  a  limited  experience  real- 
ize. 

The  worthy  ones,  who  enter  upon 
their  duties  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
struggling  onward  and  upward  and 
eager  to  help  others,  will  do  much 
good,  ever  grasping  at  any  means  that 
will  help  them  to  improve  and  profiting 
by  every  bit  of  experience. 

They  will  have  much  to  regret  and 
to  sorrow  over,  as  they  look 'back  over 
the  years  of  experimenting,  and  their 
only  comfort  will  be  that  they  have  hon- 
estly tried  to  live  up  to  the  best  that 
they  knew.  A  cold  comfort  it  will  be, 
indeed,  if  they  ever  reach  the  point 
where  they  see  and  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibilities and  opportunities  of  the  grand 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What 
might  have  been  done  for  these  earnest 
ones  to  lessen  these  vain  regrets?  And 
what  should  be  done  for  each  and  every 
one  who  looks  forward  to  a  teacher's 
position? 

Those  who  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence 
held  in  Columbus,  last  February,  lis- 
tened to  an  able  address  by  Dr.  James 
E.  Russel  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools."  The  plan  out- 
lined, he  assured  us,  was  "no  Utopian 
dream,  as  it  is  being  realized  wholly  or 
in  part,  in  several  of  our  universities." 
But  it  will  be  many  years  before  such 
an  ideal  plan  for  all  grades  will  be  gen- 
erally carried  out.  Not  until  teaching 
takes  its  rightful  place  among  the  pro- 
fessions from  which  the  state  requires 
evidence  of  qualification  before  a  cer- 
tificate is  granted;  not  until  public  sen- 
timent demands  it,  and  this  will  not  be 
until  the  people  realize  that  the  harm 
done  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  child 
by  careless  or  ignorant  treatment  is  of 
far  greater  moment  than  harm  to  the 
body. 

Are    we    doing   all    that    we   can    to 


hasten  this  time?  Are  we  in  close  touch 
with  the  parents  of  the  district  in  which 
our  work  lies?  Is  our  influence  with 
them  such  that  they  see  and  realize  as 
we  do,  that  it  is  even  more  necessary 
that  the  teacher  be  well  prepared  for 
his  work  than  should  be  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  or  the  doctor? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  editorial  in  one 
of  our  school  journals  stated  that  the 
university  supported  by  a  great  state 
was  undecided  as  to  whether  it  was  nec- 
essary to  continue  its  department  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  as  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  instruction 
in  that  line.  This  was  followed  by  the 
pertinent  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  in  leading  the  people  to 
see  the  great  need  for  such  training. 

The  special  preparation  for  teaching 
should  take  into  consideration  the  grade 
in  which  work  is  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, urges  "the  need  of  training 
schools  with  different  methods  of  prep- 
aration for  the  kindergarten,  below, 
and  for  the  secondary  school,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  post  graduate  school, 
above  the  elementary  school." 

He  says  that  "a  new  era  is  now  open- 
ing for  normal  schools;  that  no  longer 
can  the  teaching  of  teachers  be  limited 
to"  one  method,  that  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  must  rather  be  a  compara- 
tive study  of  methods  investigating  the 
proper  way  of  presenting  a  given  branch 
to  a  pupil  in  any  one  of  the  five  stages, 
and  discussing  the  modifications  needed 
to  adapt  the  subject  to  any  one  of  the 
other  four  stages.  In  the  department 
of  education  of  the  university  the  stu- 
dents will  be  taught  how  to  present  a 
branch  of  study  symbolically  according 
to  the  method  of  the  kindergarten;  by 
typical  facts  as  in  the  elementary 
school;  scientifically  as  in  the  second- 
ary   school;     comparatively   as    in   the 
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college;    as  a  specialist  would  investi- 
gate it,  in  the  post-graduate  cottne.^ 

As  I  understand  k  this  paper  is  to 
deal  especially  with  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  teacher  of  the  elementary 
school ,  and  as  no  thoughts  that  I  could 
offer  can  compare  in  value  with  Dr. 
Harris's  words  on  this  subject,  I  do  not 
apologize  for  quoting  ireely  from  his 
article.  After  speaking  of  the  method 
needed  in  the  kindergarten,  in  dealing 
with  the. symbolic  or  imitative  stage, 
he  says: 

"But  in  the  elementary  school  the 
child  is  not  taught  to  seek  resemblances 
so  much  as  to  analyze  and  define  ac- 
curately. He  must  now  individualize 
facts  and  events  rather  than  gather 
them  into  loose  aggregates  by  means 
of  symbols."  [The  paper  at  this  point 
quoted  at  some  length  from  the  article 
by  Dr.  Harris  previously  referred  to.] 

By  repeating,  I  would  emphasize  two 
statements  contained  in  the  article  from 
Dr.  Harris. 

"The  higher  the  standard  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  pupils  who  enter  the  normal 
school,  the  more  profitable  is  this  work 
of  reviewing  the  lower  branches  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  and  thus  studying 
them  constructively." 

"Nothing  is  more  important  than  age 
in  the  preparation  for  a  reflective  habit 
of  mind." 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
great  need  of  the  young  teachers,  who 
come  from  our  city  normal  school,  is 
better  scholarship.  That  this  is  the 
need,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
come  from  the  high  school,  where  all 
have  by  no  means  used  their  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  Among  the  many 
teachers  they  have  had  during  the  four 
years  in  that  school  there  has  been  no 
one  especially  interested  in  them,  who 
has  urged  them  to  greater  effort,  keep- 
ing ever  before  them  their  aim,  urging 
them  if  possible  to  have  a  college  edu- 
cation or  at  least  to  carry  on  a  course  of 


study  htiort  attempting  to  prepare  for 
teaching. 

Many  come  from  homes  wnere  the 
parents  have  never  realized  the  great 
privilege  and  duty  of  living  with  their 
children.  In  such  homes,  as  a  rule, 
the  physical  life  is  well  looked  after, 
but  the  spiritual  development  is  seldom 
taken  into  consideration.  No  hint  is 
given  that  the  habits  formed  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  character  building. 

Sometimes  there  are  books,  good 
books,  and  the  parent  congratulates 
himself,  perhaps,  if  his  child  is  a  great 
reader.  But  too  often  he  does  not  see 
that  time  is  taken  to.  digest  what  is  read 
—  that  the  habit  of  thinking  is  formed. 

Not  often  is  there  the  heritage  that 
comes  from  generations  of  refined  and 
intellectual  ancestors. 

Even  the  valuable  training  that  comes 
from  helping  systematically  in  the  care 
of  the  home  is  too  often  lost,  as  every- 
thing is  made  to  give  way  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  had  for  studying  the  next 
day's  lessons.  This  immature  young 
woman,  the  merest  child  often,  so  far 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  busy  life 
or  her  own  life  and  development  is  con- 
cerned —  enters  the  normal  school 
where  a  new  life  awaits  her.  In  the 
teacher  she  finds  a  sympathetic  friend 
full  of  enthusiasm,  who  inspires  her  to 
do  her  best.  There  is  rapid  soul  growth. 
The  high  thoughts  that  come  from  feel- 
ing that  she  is  to  engage  in  a  grand  and 
noble  work  —  is  to  help  in  developing 
immortal  souls  —  lifts  her  out  of  and 
above  self.  The  great  privileges  and 
opportunities  which  she  sees  are  soon 
to  be  hers  fill  her  heart  with  love  for 
humanity  and  she  feels  and  believes  that 
nothing  lower  shall  ever  influence  her 
in  her  future  work. 

Meanwhile  she  has  taken  up  the  study 
of  subjects  which  she  had  thought  she 
understood.  But  how  full  of  life  and 
meaning  they  have  become  I  Nothing 
dry  or  uninteresting  now  about  gram- 
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mar,  geography,  or  arithmetic  — a  new 
light  has  been  turned  upon  them.  But 
she  finds  that  she  must  study  harder 
than  she  has  ever  studied  before.  Prob- 
ably she  just  learns  how  to  study.  She 
vainly  regrets  having  wasted  precious 
time  and  opportunities. 

The  new  branches  which  introduce 
her  to  the  study  of  the  mind  and  of  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods  are  full 
of  interest  —  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
beyond  her  and  she  finds  that  she  needs 
to  have  the  facts  made  very  concrete. 

If  the  whole  ground  is  to  be  covered 
in  one  year  the  strain  becomes  very 
great.  The  thought  of  her  standing  in 
the  class,  upon  which  her  appointment 
as  a  teacher  depends,  hampers  her  and 
she  finds  herself  thinking  more  and 
more  of  it  and  too  often  working  for  it. 

It  is  poor  economy  that  attempts  to 
crowd  so  much  of  valuable  work  and 
growth  in  so  short  a  space  oftime.  De- 
feat of  the  aim  is  bound  to  follow  in 
greater  or  less  degree. 

These  young  teachers  enter  upon 
their  duties  with  enthusiasm.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  with  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  ability  and  attainments 
fostered,  often,  by  unwise  praise  and 
overmarking,  which  they  were  too  im- 
mature to  estimate  aright. 

They  fully  intend  to  live  up  to  the 
light  which  they  have  received,  but  too 
often  they  revert  in  their  teaching  and 
dealing  with  their  pupils  to  the  same 
plans  and  methods  which  they  learned 
as  children. 

While  this  is  discouraging  indeed  to 
the  one  who  has  been  their  inspiration 
during  the  year  of  preparation,  it  is  but 
natural.  The  ground  was  not  neces- 
sarily stony  upon  which  the  good  seed 
fell.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  had  been  too  much  seed  sown  and 
too  rapid  growth  to  admit  of  great 
strength,  or  even  continued  life  in  all 
that  seemed  at  first  so  luxuriant  and 
flourishing.      And   if   the    false    notion 


finds  lodgment  in  the  mind  that  because 
of  the  one  short  year  of  study  they  arc 
trained  teachers,    sorry  indeed  will   be 
the  result. 

Please   do   not  think  that    I    fail    to 
appreciate  or  am  not  more  than  grate- 
ful   for   the .  help   and   inspiration    that 
comes  from  a  one  year  training,  but  I 
would  emphasize  the  great  need  of  con- 
tinuing   the    education    of    tnose,     the 
majority  of  whom  have  hardly  acquired 
the  a-b-c  of  the  profession.    But  as  the 
alphabet  may  reveal  to  one  the  treasures    , 
of  literature,  so  the  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration gained  in  the  training  class, 
if  increased  and  nurtured  aright,    may 
give  the  possessor  clearer  insight  and 
greater  power   in    comprehending    and 
dealing  with  the    great  questions   that 
arise  in  this  profession  of  professions, 
and  of  appreciating  its  great  privileges 
and    opportunities.      There    are    many 
ways    in   which    the   education    of    the 
young  teacher  may  be   continued.      If 
she  is  in  the  city  schools,  where  each 
building  has  a  principal  or  chief  teacher, 
undoubtedly  the  responsibility,  in  great 
measure,  lies  with  him  to  see  that  the 
ideal  is  not  lowered  and  that  there  is 
steady  progress  made  in  the  work  be- 
gun in  the  normal  school  with  which 
he  should  be  in  close  touch  and  sym- 
pathy.    Indeed,    I  think  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  superintendent  and  principal 
should  be  the  professional  training  of 
their  teachers. 

In  speaking  of  the  direction  that 
should  be  given  to  the  reading  of  un- 
trained and  partially  trained  teachers,* 

r 

Mr.  John  A.  McDonald  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  reports  this  excellent  suggestion: 
That  university  extension  be  substituted 
for  the  reading  circle  and  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  county  teachers' 
association  work.  Upon  which  he  com- 
ments as  follows:  The  extension  work, 
including  a  course  in  pedagogy,  would 
place  the  teacher  in  line  with  the  uni- 
versity;    would   place    before   him,    in 
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the  form  of  a  degree,  an  objective  point 
worth  reaching  and  would  in  every  way 
broaden  his  intellectual  horizon  and 
eliminate  from  his  system  that  crudeness 
and  provincialism  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  the  teacher  who  does  his  work 
amid  the  solitudes. 

As  to  the  other  division  of  this  topic 
—  How  shall  the  preliminary  training 
of  the  teacher  be  accomplished  where 
there  is  no  established  training  school? 

Those  who  heard  Miss  Sutherland's 
excellent  paper,  four  years  ago  at  San- 
dusky, on  "The  Normal  Training  of 
Teachers  in  Smaller  Cities"  remember 
how  thoroughly  the  subject  was  treated 
and  how  clearly  we  were  shown  all  that 
had  been  done  along  that  line. 

Whether  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  then  I  do  not  know  but 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  from  those  who 
know  of  the  work. 

If  I  used  my  best  judgment  and  al- 
lowed my  imagination  full  play  upon 
the  subject  I  could  not  hope  to  suggest 
an3rthing  better  than  the  following 
plans  reported  by  Miss  Sutherland  as 
used  by  two  superintendents  in  the 
state. 

"In  schools  of  more  than  fifty  pupils 
we  put  in  a  cadet  at  $10  a  month.  They 
do  cadet  work  until  there  is  a  vacancy. 
Some  work  two  years.  The  training 
teacher  has  charge  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grades.  The  cadets  get  their 
training  in  those  schools." 

The  other  reported  a  limited  number 
of  High  School  graduates  appointed  as 
substitute  teachers  at  two  dollars  a  day 
when  so  serving,  "who  spend  time  in 
various  buildings  observing,   teaching, 


and  learning  somctl  ing  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  school  by  assisting  in  it. 
These  substitutes  meet  often  but  not 
regularlv  with  the  superintendent,  for 
instruction  in  educational  principles  and 
methods. 

In  looking  over  what  I  have  written 
I  find  that  little  has  been  said  about  the 
practice  department.  I  believe  in  it 
thoroughly.  But  above  all  do  I  believe 
in  an  understanding  of  what  is  to  be 
taught.  The  mind  that  is  full  of  a  sub- 
ject will  generally  find  an  efficient  way 
of  imparting  its  knowledge.  Dr.  Hins- 
dale»  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
Academical  and  Professional  Prepara- 
tion, forcefully  expresses  my  thought 
upon  the  matter.  "If  either  factor  must 
be  slighted  which  one  shall  it  be? 
Which  is  better,  much  scholarship  and 
little  method,  or  little  scholarship  and 
much  method?  The  answer  to  this 
question  cannot  for  a  moment  be  held 
in  doubt.  Both  theory  and  experience 
declare  for  scholarship.  In  fact,  the 
enthusiasm  of  knowledge  is  a  prime 
requisite  of  the  best  teaching.  Few 
school  spectacles  are  more  painful 
than*  that  of  a  poor  teacher  eking  out 
a  slender  learning  with  an  excess  of 
method.  The  good  scholar  without 
professional  training  will  commonly 
stagger  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  if  he 
have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  he 
will  soon  find  his  feet;  while  the 
teacher  of  an  ill-organized  mind  and 
small  equipment  gives  little  promise  of 
ever  overcoming  his  limitations.  The 
"what"  will  catch  the  "how"  long  be- 
fo-e  the  "how"  will  overtake  the 
"what." 
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A  STATE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 


BY  HON.  LEWIS  D.  'BONEBRAKB. 


The  organization  and  management  of 
the  county  and  city  teachers'  institutes 
of  Ohio  are  governed  by  sections  4086 
to  4094  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. A  careful  reading  of  these  sec- 
tions of  the  law  will  convince  any  one 
that  it  is  their  spirit  «nd  intent  to  throw 
the  entire  management,  the  determina- 
tion of  program,  the  choice  of  instruc- 
tors, and  the  burden  of  all  expense  up- 
on the  teachers  themselves.  No  fund 
coming  from  the  state  treasury,  or  from 
the  county  treasury,  is  in  any  manner 
set  aside  for  their  maintenance,  save 
and  alone  the  aggregate  result  of  the 
fifty-cent  fees  charged  applicants  for 
■county  and  city  certificates.  These 
fees,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  do  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  is  needed  for  institute  pur- 
poses; and  particularly  do  they  fail  in 
those  counties  having  few  schools  and 
sparse  population. 

A  number  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  are  more  generous  than  Ohio. 
By  direct  apportionment  from  the  state 
treasury,  by  authority  of  law  vested 
m  county  officers,  and  other  provis- 
ions equally  as  liberal,  many  states 
wisely  provide  in  other  ways  for  the 
maintenance  and  expense  of  the  county 
institute.  Here  in  Ohio  the  teachers 
must  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  mem- 
bership fees,  entertainments,  etc.,  se- 
cure such  additional  assistance  as  may 
seem  expedient  and  necessary  after  the 
gross  sum  of  their  examination  fees  is 
exhausted.  All  of  this  primarily  comes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  a 
profession  not  too  well  paid  or  too 
steadily  employed. 

Our  institute  policy  is  go-it-if-you- 
■please    and    go-it-as-you-please,    with 


the  financial  burden  resting  on  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  tax-payer.  It 
is  a  cause  for  great  congratulation  that 
tiie  teachers  of  Ohio  have  so  liberally 
through  all  the  trials,  changes,  finan- 
cial hardships,  and  exacting  services, 
for  forty  years  or  more  maintained  the 
county  institute  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  state.  Through  the  county  insti- 
tute our  teachers  have  gained  new 
strength  for  arduous  duties;    they  have 

• 

gathered  enlarged  ideas  for  enlarging 
opportunities.  In  its  sessions  they 
have  heard  the  earnest  words  of  the 
great  teachers  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth. There  they  have  been  drawn 
together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
spirit  and  professional  and  personal 
comradeship.  And  he  must  be  a 
heartless  cynic  who  sees  not  in 
the  sacrifice,  the  study,  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  thousands  thus  gathered 
annually  in  this  state,  a  spirit  earnest 
and  beautiful  in  the  search  of  culture 
and  even  more  earnest  and  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  search  of  better  life  and  bet- 
ter public  service.  The  state  has  never 
seriously  sought  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  its  teachers. 
State  funds  have  never  been  set  aside 
for  the  purpose.  State  normal  schools 
have  never  been  provided.  The  dis- 
tinctive emphasis  given  by  almost  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  all  but  five  of  the  states  of  our 
Union,  in  the  matter  of  professional 
preparation  of  teachers,  Ohio  has 
never  given,  and  has  stolidly  refused  to 
extend.  To  the  teachers  of  the  state 
but  one  privilege  of  this  character  has 
been  extended.  They  have  been  au- 
thorized to  utilize  their  own  fees  paid 
for    examination    for   county    and   city 
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certificates  «s  a  fund  to  carry  on  a 
teachers'  institute.  More  oyr  state  has 
not  attempted. 

Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  suggest  the  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  organization  of 
our  couQty  institutes  to  what  is  styled 
a.  state  institute.  All  fees  collected  by 
county  and  city  examiners  are  turned 
into  the  county  institute  fund.  Why 
not  set  aside  all  fees  collected  by  the 
State  Board  of  School  Examiners  for 
a  fund  to  maintain  a  state  teachers'  in- 
stitute? The  fees  collected  by  the  state 
board  in  1894  amounted  to  $730.00;  in 
1895,  $635.00;  in  1896,  $586.00;  in  1897, 
^70.00;  in  1898,  $540.00.  These  sev- 
eral amounts  aggregating  in  five  years 
the  sum  of  $3,060.00,  an  average  of 
$612.00  a  year  for  that  period,  by  the 
laws  of  Ohio  are  paid  to  the  state 
treasurer  and  turned  over  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund  of  the  state.  They 
are  not  by  law  at  present  appiM  to 
any  educational  purpose.  So  far  as 
the  fees  are  concerned  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  purpose  —  building  asy- 
lums, constructing  additions  to  the 
State  House,  equipping  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  —  any  purpose  whatever. 
Now  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
these  several  amounts  are  exacted  from 
ambitious  Ohio  teachers  seeking  the 
highest  certificate  granted  by  the  state, 
at  five  dollars  per  applicant  whether  a 
certificate  be  received  or  not,  it  must 
be  very  plain  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  exaction  of  the  fee  is  revenue 
rather  than  education.  In  former  years 
these  funds  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  examiners  themselves  as  their  com- 
pensation, but  for  many  years  the  fees 
have  not  been  thus  utilized.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  state  board  of  school  exam- 
iners are  paid  out  of  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  General  Assembly,  which 
appropriation  at  present  is  $750.00  per 
year  and  is  intended  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses,   mileage,    and   services   of  the 


entire  board.  In  this  particular  the 
state  board  is  paid  substantially  as 
other  school  examining  boards,  county 
examiners  receiving  their  pay  from  the 
county  treasury,  and  city  examiners 
from  the  school  treasury.  It  would 
therefore  seem  consistent  with  our 
general  policy  to  set  aside  all  fees  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  the  state  exam- 
inations for  some  definite,  educational 
purpose;  and  I  think  of  no  purpose 
quite  so  desirable  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  central  institute  for  the  entire 
teaching  fraternity  of  the  common- 
wealth. Moreover  the  state  should  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  other  funds  for 
such  purpose  so  that  there  may  be 
ample  provision  by  law  for  the  regu- 
lar yearly  sessions  of  the  institute  —  a 
provision  so  ample  and  so  constant  as 
to  render  the  institute  a  positive  force 
in  moulding  educational  thought. 
These  fuiui£  Mipplemented,  if  need  be, 
by  moderate  membership  fees  charged 
all  who  enjoy  the  direct  benefits  of  the 
institute,  would  ourchase  for  the  Ohio 
teachers  an  annual  feast  of  the  best 
ideas  and  wisest  suggestions  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  educational 
world.  I  believe  such  an  institute 
would  prove  a  great  source  of  good. 
From  its  sessions  would  go  forth  mes- 
sages of  sweetness  and  good  cheer. 
It  would  give  direction  to  our  efforts. 
It  would  voice  our  ambitions.  It 
would  stimulate  and  enlighten  and 
arouse.  It  would  baptize  and  purify. 
All  Ohio  would  be  made  better  by  its 
annual  sessions. 

But  how  would  a  state  teachers'  in- 
stitute be  conducted?  How  managed? 
Where  held?  The  advantages  of  such 
an  institute,  rightly  conducted,  would 
be  many.  To  gather  five  hundred,  fif- 
teen hundred,  or  twenty-five  hundred, 
or  any  other  considerable  number  of 
teachers  together  from  all  sections  of 
the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  and  giving  direction  to  their  en- 
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ergies,  is  certainly  most  commendable. 
Out  of  the  daily  exchange  of  personal 
experience,  the  fellowship,  criticism, 
discussion,  ^  daily  contact  in  lecture 
room  and  round  table,  would  come  a 
cementing  power  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  great  state  of  Ohio. 

Our  school  system  is  diffusive  in 
character.  The  central  machinery  is 
comparatively  weak.  Freedom  to  do 
as  we  please  everywhere,  and  absence 
of  central  control,  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  great  body  of  our  school  stat- 
utes. An  ideal  system  should  not  be 
built  on  either  extreme  principle.  It 
should  go  to  no  extremes.  Neither 
diffusiveness  nor  centralization  is  de- 
sirable. The  safer  course  lies  between 
the  two.  But  our  present  needs  are  in 
the  direction  of  giving  larger  authority 
to  the  central  office  rather  than  the  op- 
posite. Such  an  institute  as  is  here 
proposed  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Rightly  constituted  it  should  ap- 
peal to  the  teachers  of  all  sections  of 
Ohio.  To  it  the  leaders  would  give 
their  loyal  support.  Side  by  side  the 
school  men  of  eighty-eight  counties, 
gathered  and  united  in  such  an  insti- 
tute, would  study,  plan  and  resolve  for 
a  larger  service.  There  they  would, 
like  King  Arthur's  knights  of  old, 
gather  about  their  round  tables  and  m 
their  councils  and  become  knit  into 
firmer  brotherhood;  there  they  would 
swear  a  greater  allegiance  to  the  cause 
of  the  public  free  school  and  universal 
education.  Such  men  are  capable  of 
great  things;  such  men  demand  the 
largest  and  noblest  leadership.  To  this 
end  they  would  permit  no  weaklings 
as  their  instructors.  The  best  lectur- 
ers and  institute  instructors  to  be  ob- 
tained in  America  would  be  none  too 
good  for  them.  They  would  demand 
the  employment  '^f  men  of  national 
reputation.  Themes  to  be  well  re- 
ceived would  have  to  come  from  men 
with  recognized  messages.    A  large  and 


varied  and  scholarly  program  would  be 
demanded.      The    history    and    philos- 
ophy of  education,  the  practical  meth- 
ods and  expedients  and  experiences  of 
the    school    room,    the    school    viewed 
from    the   standpoint   cxf   great   institu- 
tions,   sortie  attention  to  the  branches, 
taught     in     the     several     departments, 
some  attention   to   cttrrent  educational 
thought  —  in  a  word  anything  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  schools  of  Ohio, 
could  be  and  would  be  utilized.     In  a 
given    year   the    definite    needs    of   the 
state  from  the  standpoint  of  criticism  of 
our  school  system  might  be  given  spe- 
cial  emphasis.     At  another  time   there 
could  be  a  strong  and  consistent  pre- 
sentation of  the  educational  reformers, 
or  an  especial  emphasis  of  better  meth- 
ods    and     expedients.       Papers,      ad- 
dresses, lectures,  music,  drawing,  sci- 
ence-teaching,     use     of     libraries,    — 
what  is  there  that  would  not  prove  ser- 
viceable?    The  field  is  large;    material 
is  abundant. 

The  freshest,  the  broadest,  the  most 
liberalizing  and  stimulating  forces 
should  be  encourao^ed.  The  institute 
should  be  neither  a  "school  of  meth- 
ods", so-called,  a  "summer  normal", 
a  "summer  school",  or  a  dry-as-dust 
presentation  of  pedagogical  platitudes. 
It  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  large, 
enthusiastic,  well  planned  and  well- 
managed  state  teachers'  institute.  Less 
would  not  fill  the  bill.  It  should  be  a 
gathering  so  helpful,  so  inspiring,  so 
full  of  the  very  breath  of  culture,  so 
rich  in  ui>-lifting  power,  as  to  become 
a  place  where  the  instructors  of  county 
institutes  and  the  principals  and  super- 
intendents of  our  cities  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  grades  would  love  to  tarry  for 
awhile  and  make  ready  their  kindly 
messages  of  love  and  culture.  Through 
such  an  annual  gathering  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  the  central  office  at 
Columbus  would  be  strengthened.  By 
it  the  whole  school  system  would  be 
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improved;  by  it  the  suggestions  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  state 
would  be  preserved.  If  the  committee 
of  the  state  teachers'  association  were 
to  deem  it  advisable  the  sessions  of  that 
body  could  meet  some  time  during  the 
institute.  The  state  board  of  school 
examiners  could  conduct  their  summer 
examination  of  teachers  for  life  cer- 
tificates at  the  close,  or  during  the  in- 
stitute. The  Reading  Circle  could  be 
utilized.  So  also  with  the  .required 
readings  of  the  state  board.  Moreover, 
if  we  ever  in  Ohio  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  state  normal  schools  and  peda- 
gogical departments  in  our  colleges, 
these  might  also  be  levied  ort  in  some 
form,  and  their  richness  be  made  to 
pay  tribute.  The  same  is  true  of  li- 
braries, museums,  laboratories,  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  all  other  material 
of  like  character. 

The  management  of  such  an  institute 
should  be  vested  in  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  or  com- 
mittees appointed  by  him.  He  should 
have  full  authority  to  employ  instruc-? 
tors,  outline  the  work  and  arrange 
programs.  The  proceedings  in  well 
edited  form  he  should  have  authority 
to  publish.  These  proceedings  would 
prove  most  helpful  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state,  and  should  be  distributed 
either  free  or  at  nominal  cost.  The 
place  of  meeting  should  be  left  to  his 
determination.  It  would  hardly  be  wise 
to  hold  the  sessions  always  at  the  same 
place.  Columbus  and  the  beautiful 
University  grounds  would  claim  it  part 
of  the  time.  Some  benefits  are  derived 
by  change  of  location.  The  time  is 
also  to  be  considered.  Two  weeks, 
four  weeks,  and  six  weeks  have  been 
suggested,  depending  on  conditions, 
but  the  determination  of  this  matter 
also  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  the  committee  appointed  by 
him.  His  judgment  in  all  such  mat- 
ters, depending  as  it  will  on  the  com- 


mon judgment  of  the  school  men  of  the 
state  and  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
structors, should  be  followed.  He  of 
all  men  in  the  state  would  be  best  pre- 
pared to  determine  time,  place,  pro- 
gram, ^nd  items  of  similar  character. 
In  conclusion  this  paper  suggests  the 
following  for  your  favorable  considera- 
tion: 

1.  Let  us  by  all  means  have  a  statQ 
teachers'  institute. 

2.  Let  the  fees  of  the  applicants  be- 
fore the  state  board  be  created  into  a 
fund  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Let  the  General  Assembly  make  a 
yearly  appropriation  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  the  state  treasury  to 
render  this  fund  efficient  and  make  its 
results  far-reaching. 

4.  Let  the  time,  place,  management, 
program,  employment  of  instructors, 
and  other  similar  items,  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  commissioner  of 
common  schools,  or  a  committee  of 
his  choosing. 

5.  Let  us  all  pull  togethei",  pull  hard 
and  pull  long,  till  The  State  Teachers' 
Institute  is  embodied  in  and  made  part 
of  the  school  legislation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  experiment  is  worth  our  efforts. 
With  "the  voice  of  Ohio"  resounding 
through  the  nation,  no  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  too  good  for  the  children 
of  the  state,  and  no  preparation  too 
rich  or  too  comprehensive  for  those 
commissioned  to  guide  them  into  paths 
of  personal  and  civic  usefulness. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MISS  OSGOOD'S 

PAPER. 

O.  T.  Corson:  To  discuss  such  a 
paper  as  I  am  now  supposed  to  discuss 
ought  to  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation.  You  all  know  the  length 
of  time  I  have  had  —  the  time  I  have 
taken  to  walk  from  my  seat  to  the  plat- 
form.' There  are  two  things^  in  that 
admirable  paper  to  which   I   desire  to 
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refer.  The  first  thing  is  that  I  think 
sometimes  in  discussing  the  value  of 
professional  training  we  underestimate 
some  of  the  strength  that  comes  to 
teachers  through  their  work  as  pupils. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  every- 
thing that  we  as  teachers  have  learned 
from  our  teachers  as  pupils  is  radically 
wrong.  I  believe  that  I  got  some  as 
good  lessons  from  my  teachers  as  I 
could  have  obtained  in  any  normal 
school  in  the  world.  The  next  thing  is 
this.  I  most  heartily  approve  and  I 
wanted  to  shout  amen  when  she  spoke 
so  emphatically  in  regard  to  the  schol- 
arship needed  for  this  training.  If  there 
is  anything  that  disgusts  me  it  is  ignor- 
ance plastered  over  with  professional 
training.  I  have  been  accused  of  being 
opposed  to  normal  training.  If  you 
mean  the  kind  of  training  that  I  have 
indicated  or  that  kind  of  training  given 
in  some  states  where  the  normal  schools 
are  not  equal  to  a  third  rate  high  school 
in  the  work  done  by  them,  then  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  most  emphatically  op- 
posed to  it.  If  you  mean  however  nor- 
mal training  by  which  we  can  have 
normal  schools  founded  on  high  schol- 
arship, where  people  who  know  some- 
thing can  go  and  learn  something  of 
how  to  teach  the  things  they  already 
know,  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe 
in  normal  training  of  the  right  kind. 
A  leading  educator  a  short  time  since 
said:  "The  schools  of  our  state  can 
never  be  what  they  should  be  until  we 
get  rid  of  the  normal  schools  that  do 
a  low  grade  of  school  work."  Normal 
training  to  be  worth  anything  must  be 
founded  on  high  scholarship.  Normal 
training  of  that  kind  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  state  and  an  honor  to  the  profession. 
I  hope  to  be  excused  for  standing  up  for 
Ohio.  I  traveled  over  this  state  for 
six  years.  I  know  we  sometimes  apol- 
ogize for  Ohio.  We  talk  about  the  free- 
dom and  spirit  of  Ohio  and  then  crit- 
icise the  conditions  that  make  it  so.     I 


believe  Ohio  stands  educationally  as  it 
does  because  we  have  not  been  ham- 
pered by  these  rules  and  so  much 
authority.  I  can  take  you  to  a  3tate 
where  everything  is  authority.  It  is  the 
deadest  state  educationally  that  I  know 
of.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
normal  training,  but  I  want  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship  first  and  the  train- 
ing afterwards. 

DISCUSSION     OF     COMMIS- 
SIONER   BONEBRAKE'S 
PAPER. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  Mr.  Goodwin » 
who  was  to  discuss  this  paper,  could 
not  be  here  owing  to  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  and  I  have  been  chosen 
to  represent  him.  I  want  to  say  for  him 
that  in  his  preparation  for  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  he  mailed  a  circular  to  the 
superintendent  of  instruction  of  every 
state  in  the  Union.  As  a  result  he  re- 
ceived twenty-seven  replies.  Let  me 
read  the  questions  in  the  circular. 

Have  you  a  state  institute  or  summer 
normal  in  your  state? 

How  long  established? 

What  fund  supports  it? 

How  long  in  session? 

What  proportion  of  the  instruction  is 
devoted  to  professional  training? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  attend- 
ance? 

If  there  is  no  such  institution  in  your 
state  is  the  advisability  of  establishing 
it  being  considered? 

What  do  you  think  should  be  the 
leading  feature  of  a  state  institute? 

Out  of  twenty-seven  replies  received 
in  answer  to  this  circular,  twenty-three 
state  they  have  no  such  thing  as  a  state 
normal  or  state  institute.  Nine  report 
either  state  institute  or  summer  schools. 
Of  the  nine  five  report  summer  schools, 
leaving  but  four  state  institutes  in  the 
United  States.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  state  in- 
stitute   I    will    read   you  the    reply   of 
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Superintendent  Carrington  of  Missouri. 
He  says:  "We  had  a  state  training 
school  in  '91  and  '92.  The  law  was  re- 
pealed in  '93.  It  was  supported  by  fees 
collected  from  the  teachers  and  was  in 
session  ten  days.  All  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  professional  training.  It  was 
attended  by  over  four  hundred  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  state  and  it  was  a 
good  thing  educationally."  In  regard 
to  the  leading  feature  he  says  it  should 
be  "to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach 
teachers  how  to  teach." 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  entirely  clear 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
state  institute  in  Ohio.  I^  am  open  to 
conviction  and  ready  to  change  when- 
ever convinced.  In  Ohio  the  fees  for 
teachers'  certificates  are  turned  over  to 
the  institute  committee  in  addition  to 
such  other  money  as  comes  to  them. 
Why  can  not  this  excess  of  finance  be 
handed  over  to  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  made  a  part  of  its  fund? 
With  $750  we  could  get  up  a  program 
that  would  make  things  buzz  through- 
out this  state.  I  would  counsel  this 
method  rather  than  a  state  institute.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  not  quite  clear 
on  the  establishment  of  a  state  institute. 
I  want  to  repeat  as  "Exhibit  A"  of  my 
speech  what  Mr.  Corson  said  as  to  the 
standing  and  spirit  in  Ohio.  It  is  said 
that  the  superintendent  in  France  can 
take  out  his  watch  and  tell  you  what 
particular  lessons  are  being  given  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  There  is  a  sort  of 
independence  in  Ohio  where  every  fel- 
low goes  for  himself.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  need  not  blush  for  any  of  these 
eighty-eight  dependencies  in  Ohio.  In- 
dependence is  a  good  thing  if  in  the 
right  direction.  How  would  you  feel, 
my  brother  or  sister,  as  a  cog  in  a  vast 
machine.  You  would  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  a  sleeping  car  with  curtains 
drawn  and  the  upper  berth  had  fallen 
down  on  you. 

As  educators,  how  can  we  reach  out 


if  we  are  bound  by  rules  making  free- 
dom of  thought  impossible  C  I  think 
the  question  presents  some  difficulties. 
I  believe  some  steps  are  being  taken 
which  indicate  a  great  awakening.* 
Commissioner  Bonebrake's  theory  is  all 
right  and  it  works  out  nicely,  but  let 
us  turn  over  these  funds  to  the  State 
Acsociation  for  a  while  and  see  whether 
it  helps  matters  or  not. 

C.  L.  Loos:  I  have  no  encomium  to 
pronounce  on  Ohio.  She  needs  none. 
She  has  her  Wilkinson,  her  Corson, 
her  Bonebrake,  her  Cox,  her  Vance 
and  hundreds  of  others  whose  names 
are  enrolled  on  the  banner  of  educa- 
tional progress  and  they  will  remain 
there.  I  do  not  think  we  should  de- 
generate into  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety. There  is  such  a  thing  as  im- 
provement still  for  us.  I  want  to  cali 
attention  to  several  points.  This  state 
association  is  a  grand  thing.  Every 
one  of  us  will  admit  that.  We  do  not, 
however,  reach  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  Ohio.  They  are  not  here. 
They  do  not  come  to  these  meetings, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  best  program 
in  the  world  could  get  them  here.  We 
have  had  magnificent  programs  and  we 
have  held  the  meetings  in  different 
places  because  it  was  urged  that  we 
would  get  a  better  attendance  from  the 
rural  districts.  I  doubt  whether  taking 
this  money  and  putting  it  in  here  would 
accomplish  the  result.  There  is  much 
originality  in  the  paper.  He  does  not 
contemplate  a  normal  school  but  rather 
the  gathering  of  the  teachers  to  some 
central  place  and  placing  them  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  educators  of  the  na- 
tion, where  they  will  be  inspired  with 
good  thoughts  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  teachers  we  do  not  now 
reach.  Something  of  that  kind  would 
be  good  if  the  proper  plan  could  be 
made. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland:    I  want 
to  say  that  ii  the  pupils  could  fall  inta 
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Miss  Osgood's  hands  their  progress 
would  continue,  but  we  all  realize  that 
all  the  schools  of  Ohio  do  not  have  an 
efficient  normal  course.  Mr.  Harris 
•  puts  himself  on  record  by  saying  that 
the  city  training  schools  have  done 
more  than  any  kind  of  schools  for  the 
teachers.  I  think  that  a  review  of  the 
common  school  branches  to  be  made 
clear  should  be  put  in  the  high  schools 
and  the  teachers  should  have  the  schol- 
arship of  the  college,  whether  they  got 
it  in  the  college  or  not.  Where  you  can 
have  persons  like  that  in  the  training 
school^  you  will  do  good  work. 

J.  H.  Snyder;  I  have  witnessed  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  tendency  in 
Ohio  to  carry  educational  influences 
throughout  the  state.  In  other  words, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  pleased 
to  see  the  progress  made  by  the  town- 
ship 'high  schools  to  carry  education 
into  the  rural  districts.  In  an  address 
before  the  farmers'  institute  in  my  own 
county  I  tried  to  encourage  that  policy 
rather  than  bringing  the  boys  and  girls 
to  the  city  to  go  to  the  high  school.  I 
l)elieve  there  would  be  just  as  much  of 
a  failure  to  bring  the  teachers  to  the 
state  institute  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
state  association. 

I  commend  every  step  taken  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  force  of  Ohio,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose desired.  My  idea  is  that  these 
funds  should  be  turned  into  channels 
that  will  educate  the  teachers  of  the 
state  but  should  not  be  expended  in  the 
way  of  extending  the  mutual  admira- 
tion society  in  each  county.  It  should 
give  some  suggestions  and  help  to  the 
teachers.  I  think  the  proper  tendency 
is  to  centralize  either  with  the  rural 
schools  or  the  teachers.  There  is  too 
much  difference  in  the  standing  of  these 
people  to  bring  them  together  either 
in  a  state  association  or  a  state  insti- 
tute.    In  my  judgment  it  would  fail.     I 


think  I  am  agreed  with  the  paper  that 
we  are  entitled  to  that  fund.  We  paid 
our  money  for  these  certificates  and  we 
pay  our  dollar  at  the  state  association. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  fund 
can  be  placed  under  the  right  sort  of 
regulation  and  used  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  we  shall  have  more  successful 
results. 

J.  W.  Zeller:  As  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  I  want  to  say  that 
we  have  discussed  these  two  questions. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  voted  last  night  in 
favor  of  a  state  institute.  Yet  I  have 
my  objections  to  it.  It  would  be  a 
great  inspiration ,  and  that  is  the  policy 
of  Ohio.  I  think  the  plan  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  policy  and  for  this 
reason  I  voted  favorably  for  a  state  in- 
stitute. There  is  another  objection  and 
that  is  that  the  establishment  of  a  state 
institute  is  along  the  line  of  a  tendency 
that  I  deplore  in  this  state,  and  that  is 
a  line  of  aristocracy.  Som?  teachers 
get  the  idea  that  other  teachers  think 
they  are  better  than  anybody  else.  I 
am  vigorously  opposed  to  one  great 
central  school  in  the  state.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  series  of  normals.  My  ob- 
jection to  a  great  central  school  is  that 
we  create  golden  privileges  for  a  select 
few.  We  must  make  provision  for  this 
vast  army  of  15,000  teachers  who  have 
no  advantage  of  a  state  institute  except 
through  those  who  go  to  the  state  in- 
stitute and  bring  back  inspiration.  I 
believe  in  establishing  the  training 
schools  in  various  places  and  bringing 
the  training  to  them.  I  speak  for  north- 
western Ohio  and  I  think  I  know  the 
sentiment  there.  We  want  a  normal 
school  in  northwestern .  Ohio  that  will 
permit  the  graduates  of  Findlay  and 
Lima  and  Tiffin  and  other  cities  to  en- 
ter its  training  classes.  Then  I  can 
send  my  graduates  there  and  have  them 
trained. 

For  the  reasons  given  I  opposed  one 
great  school  but  I  favored  a  series  of 
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schools.  I  notice  that  the  tendency  in 
this  state  is  to  establish  agencies  for  the 
select  few.  Of  course,  we  cannot  leaven 
the  whole  lump  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  yeast  right  here  than  \o  have  it 
second-hand.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
northwestern  Ohio  will  oppose  any  pro- 
vision for  the  select  few  only.  We  want 
*  you  to  establish  agencies  that  will  reach 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  sentiment  in  northwest- 
cm  Ohio. 

W.  McK.  Vance:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  plan  of  the  commissioner 
should  be  made  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
plan  of  placing  the  management  of  in- 
stitutes under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioner. The  present  plan  has  been 
tlie  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  Until 
county  institutes  can  be  organized  by 
the  commissioner  or  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  him,  with  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  work,  allowing  much  inde- 
pendence in  local  management,  we  will 
never  get  this  inspiration  that  we  are 
asking  for. 

W.  P.  Cope:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bone- 
brake  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I 
believe  we  must  do  away  with  county 
institutes  and  we  want  to  do  away  with 
county  examiners  and  establish  one  or 
more  normal  schools  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Zeller  to  help  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  teachers  who  meet 
here  from  year  to  year  do  not  need  any 
inspiration,  but  the  rural  teachers  do 
need  the  inspiration.  Let  us  establish 
a  state  normal  or  ten  of  them  and  re- 
quire of  every  teacher  in  Ohio,  first,  an 
academic    course   and   then   two   years 


normal  training.    Then  let  his  diploma 
be  good  for  any  county  in  the  state. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake:  I  want  to 
say  a  few  simple,  plain  things  that  all 
can  understand.  In  the  first  place  I 
want  to  say  that  I  thought  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  but  I 
found  that  the  state  association  is  not 
recognized  as  a  legal  body  and  could 
not  have  funds  transferred  to  it.  The 
office  at  Columbus  is  recognized  and 
that  would  save  us  the  trouble  of  incor- 
porating. I  thought  again  that  we 
would  always  have  in  the  office  at  Co- 
lumbus a  man  in  sympathy  with  any 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools.  My  time  will  expire  one  of 
these  days  and  I  know  the«'e  are  five 
iiundred  others  who  will  be  ready  to 
take  up  the  work.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  this  state  institute  and  this  state  as- 
sociation cannot  be  brought  together. 
I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  be  a  part 
of  the  same  thing.  I  thought  by  this 
plan  we  could  get  to  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  with  these  words  of  wisdom.  I 
thought  we  could  gather  them  together 
and  prepare  a  fine  program.  I  am  not 
married  to  this  scheme  if  a  better  one 
can  be  presented,  but  it  seemed  the 
wisest  that  suggested  itself  to  me.  I 
thought  this  $600  should  go  to  some 
educational  work  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  I  am  not  positive  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  do  not  see  any  better  plan 
than  the  one  presented  in  the  paper.  If 
the  legislative  committee  or  any  one 
can  suggest  a  better  plan  I  will  agree 
to  it.  What  I  want  is  to  get  the  best 
results  for  the  money. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  EXTEND  THE  INFLUENCE 

OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 


Inaui^ural  Address  of  H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any 
discussion  of  plans  for  promoting  high 
school  sentiment  or  methods  of  devel- 
oping the  same  in  general.  I  want  to 
present  some  matters  which  pertain  to 
the  best  methods  of  inducing  young 
people  to  enter  the  high  school  and  to 
remain  throughout  the  course. 

The  public  high  school  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  part  of  our  systeni 
of  free  education.  It  is  an  institution 
of  comparatively  recent  growth,  but  it 
has  won  its  way  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion until  every  city,  village,  and  many 
country  districts  now  support  a  high 
school. 

The  following  data  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Schools 
for  1898  indicate  the  status  of  the  Ohio 
high  school  as  far  as  figures  go.  Out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  837,152,  there 
were  55,452  or  ^A  per  cent,  in  high 
schools.  In  township  districts  alone, 
out  of  an  enrollment  of  382,641,  there 
were  5,347  or  about  1  2-3  per  cent  in 
high  schools.  In  separate  districts,  out 
of  an  enrollment  of  449,164,  there  were 
50,105  or  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent, 
in  high  schols.  The  total  value  of  high 
school  property  was  placed  at  $4,425,- 
798,  and  the  total  amount  paid  high 
school  teachers  in  salaries  was  $1,023,- 
167,  while  the  amount  of  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  of  all  grades  was  $8,301,395. 
A  study  of  these  figures  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  high  school  is  not  the' 
burden  upon  the  state  that  it  is  some- 
times charged  with  being. 

But  these  figures  do  not  accurately 
represent  the  scope  of  the  influence  of 
the  high  school  as  far  as  the  number 


of  children  benefited  by  it  is  concerned." 
Indirectly  it  reaches  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  youth  of  the  state  than  is  indi- 
cated by  these  figures.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  public  high  school 
performs  an  important  function  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  element- 
ary school.  Statistics  show  that  be- 
tween 75  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  grade  teachers  in  Ohio  city  schools 
received  their  academic  training  in  the 
city  and  village  high  schools.  Many 
high  schools  in  this  state  give  a  course 
of  a  year  or  more  in  professional  prep- 
aration for  teaching.  Besides  furnish- 
ing a  goal  to  which  the  pupils  of  the 
elementary  grades  may  look  as  the  cul- 
mination of  the  school  system ,  the  high 
school  stands  in  this  important  relation 
to  the  grades,  viz.,  that  it  supplies  the 
elementary  school  with  its  graduates 
for  teachers.  Its  influence,  then,  is  not 
to  be  estimated  wholly  by  the  number 
of  pupils  who  enter  it. 

The  sentiment  regarding  higher  edu- 
cation in  a  community  has  much  to  do 
with  the  interest  in  the  high  school. 
But  teachers,  unless  they  have  taught 
in  a  school  for  a  long  period,  are  not 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  the  high  school.  A  healthy, 
abiding  high  school  sentiment  is  a  mat- 
ter of  slow  growth.  Since  the  high 
school  follows  the  elementary  school, 
many  pupils  are  led  to  enter  it  simply 
because  the  machinery  of  the  system 
carries  them  forward.  But  there  is  a 
gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high 
school  wide  enough  to  afford  a  con- 
venient dropping  out  place.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
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pupils  promoted  to  the  high  school 
never  enter  it.  How  shall  these  pupils 
be  held? 

The  eighth  year  teachers  should  be 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  high 
school.  No  one  else  has  the  opportu- 
nities to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the 
advantages  of  a  high  school  education 
which  these  teachers  have.  They  should 
not  only  be  familiar  with  the  outline 
of  the  course  of  study,  but  they  should 
be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  as 
well.  They  can,  then,  seize  upon  every 
opportunity  that  arises  in  their  work 
to  direct  attention  to  the'  high  school. 
To  say  to  an  eighth  year  class  when  an 
interesting  subject  in  science  comes  up 
in  their  work  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  on  account  of  the  pu- 
pils' lack  of  preparation,  "When  "you 
get  to  the  high  school,  all  this  will  be 
made  clear,"  will  prove  of  more  effect 
than  a  dissertation  on  the  advantages  of 
higher  education.  There  is  nothing  so 
attractive  to  a  boy  as  a  machine.  I 
know  a  prominent  Ohio  school  man 
who  was  influenced  to  go  to  college  by 
witnessing  a  few  experiments  in  ele- 
mentary science.  It  is  an  excellent 
practice  for  the  superintendent  or  some 
one  else  to  visit  the  eighth  year  grades 
occasionally  and  conduct  a  few  simple 
experiments  with  apparatus  taken  from 
the  high  school  laboratory.  This  work 
can  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  geography,  physiology  or  na- 
ture study,  and  will  not  only  furnish  an 
opportunity  of  creating  an  interest  in 
the  high  school  but  of  supplementing 
the  regular  work  of  the  grade  as  well. 

But  after  all  effort  has  been  made  to 
point  pupils  to  the  high  school,  they 
must  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
the  summer  vacation.  Many  of  them 
leave  school  in  June  without  any  fixed 
determination  with  reference  to  their 
next  year's  work.  Some  go  to  work 
and  learn  the  luxury  of  having  spend- 
ing money  of  their  own.    Thus  in  va- 


rious ways  the  attention  of  pupils  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  high  school 
is  called  away  from  their  school  work 
and  many  of  them  are  lost  to  the  school. 
An  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
eighth  year  teachers  to  incite  interest 
in  the  high  school  must  be  supple- 
mented by  some  plan  to  secure  the  pu- 
pils' decisions  regarding  their  next 
year's  work  before  they  leave  school 
for  their  vacation.  Permit  me  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  which  has  proven  successful 
in  some  measure  in  my  own  experience. 
I  grant  that  it  would  not  signify  much 
in  small  schools  where  the  eighth  year 
and  high  school  are  located  in  the  same 
building.  In  fact  under  such  conditions 
no  plan  of  this  kind  is  necessary  as  the 
eighth  year  pupils  are  already  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  appointments  of 
the  high  school,  but  in  a  large  school 
it  will  be  found  helpful. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
year  keep  the  advantages  of  the  high 
school  very  prominently  before  the 
eighth  year  pupils.  Plan  a  promotion 
exercise  in  which  the  pupils  who  are 
to  be  advanced  will  be  brought  to- 
gether. The  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber who  have  completed  the  elementary 
course  will  prove  an  inspirati^  to  some 
pupils.  Young  people  are  influenced 
greatly  by  the  actions  of  their  school- 
mates. Take  advantage  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature.  By  all  means 
use  the  high  school  assembly  room  for 
these  exercises.  Provide  a  program  to 
be  given  by  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  use  as  many  pupils 
as  time  will  permit.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  present  each  pupil  with  a  pro- 
motion certificate  which  states  on  its 
face  that  it  entitles  the  owner  to  enter 
the  high  school.  Send  out  invitations 
in  advance  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
to  be  present.  Let  the  superintendent 
or  high  school  principal  take  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  the  courses  of  study 
offered  by  the  high  school  and  to  im- 
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press  upon  pupils  and  parents  the  ad- 
vant^e  of  deciding  upon  a  course  of 
study  before  the  b^inning  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  For  the  convenience  of 
parents  and  in  order  to  reach  them  all, 
it  is  well  to  present  each  pupil  with  an  . 
outline  of  the  courses  of  study  with  suf- 
ficient explanations  appended  to  make 
it  easily  understood.  A  printed  copy 
of  a  brief,  pointed  address  to  parents 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  high 
school  and  the  necessity  for  broader 
preparation  than  the  elementary  school 
offers,  should  accompany  the  copy  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  superintend- 
ent, high  school  principal  and  eighth 
year  teachers  should  proffer  their  as- 
sistance to  pupils  and  parents  in  select- 
ing a  course  of  study.  Appoint  a  time 
for  such  conferences.  After  the  exer- 
cises are  concluded,  have  a  company 
of  first  year  high  school  pupils  conduct 
the  eighth  year  pupils  through  the  high 
school  rooms.  1  would  select  the  first 
year  pupils  since  they  have  been  out 
of  the  grades  but  a  year  and  they  will 
be  known  by  the  eighth  year  pupils  of 
the  school  from  which  they  came  only 
a  year  ago.  Let  everything  possible  be 
done  to  create  a  favorable  impression. 
A  simple  sort  of  reception  might  be 
planned  fb  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  who  come  from  different  build- 
ings to  become  acquainted.  As  will  read- 
ily be  seen  the  whole  object  of  this 
scheme  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
young  people  to  the  high  school — its 
rooms,  laboratories,  course  of  study  and 
general  equipment  before  they  enter  upon 
their  summer  vacation.  By  the  time 
the  schools  close  it  will  be  known  how 
many  of  the  class  are  undecided  as  to 
whether  they  will  enter  the  high  school 
or  not,  and  all  such  cases  should  be 
looked  after  personally  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  high  school  principal. 

When  the  young  people  are  once  in 
the  high  school,  the  problem  of  hold- 
ing  them    must,  be    faced.      There    is 


usually  a  loss  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  first  year  class.  This  shrink- 
age is  produced  by  a  number  of  causes, 
some  of  which  are  due  to  deficiencies  in 
the  pupil  and  others  to  a  failure  to  adapt 
the  high  school  system  to  the  needs  of 
beginners.  Of  the  latter  causes,  there 
are  three  that  are  deserving  of  partic- 
ular mention. 

The  first  cause  is  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  high  school  teachers  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  new  birth 
which  pupils  experience  about  the  age 
at  which  they  enter  the  high  school. 
Every  one  'who  has  studied  children 
either  as  parent  or  teacher  knows  the 
changes  which  come  in  the  life  of  the 
child  with  the  ushering  in  of  the  period 
of  adolescence.  This  stage  of  life  prac- 
tically coincides  with  the  time  at  which 
the  pupil  enters  the  high  school.  From 
earliest  childhood  up  to  this  time  the 
child's  activities  have  been  prompted  by 
influences  not  under  his  own  control. 
His  life  has  been  the  result  of  tendencies 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  ancestors;  but  now  he  awakens  to 
a  new  order  of  things.  His  own  per- 
sonality begins  to  develop  and  assert 
itself.  He  stands  in  the  face  of  these 
mysteries  perplexed  and  helpless.  At 
this  stage  we  begin  to  discover  the  qual- 
ities which  shall  go  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  adult.  This  is  the  per- 
iod in  life  which  has  most  to  do  with 
shaping  character.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  youth  needs  most  of  all  the  help  of 
a  sympathetic  teacher  who  understands 
him.  If  he  finds  the  personal  help 
which  his  condition  demands,  he  re- 
mains in  school,  but  if  he  fails  to  find 
the  sympathy  which  his  nature  craves, 
he  will  go  elsewhere.  I  firmly  believe 
that  many  of  the  first  year  high  school 
pupils  who  withdraw  in  the  early  part 
of  the  first  term  belong  to  this  class. 

The  second  cause  is  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  first  but  it  arises  from 
an  entirely  different  condition.    It  is  the 
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result  of  the  abrupt  change  from  ele- 
mentary to  high  school  methods.  When 
a  pupil  enters  the  high  school  he  can- 
not *fail  to  observe  the  difference  in  his 
environment  there  and  in  the  grades. 
£very  superintendent  and  high  school 
teacher  has  observed  the  lost  and  un- 
settled condition  of  first  year  high 
school  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  They  wander  about  aimlessly  not 
knowing  where  to  begin  with  their  work 
nor  how  to  do  it.  The  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  transition 
from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  is  a  wide  one,  much  wider  it 
seems  to  me  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
think.  There  is  little  similarity  in  the 
conditions.  In  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  school  course,  the  child  has  been 
associated  for  a  year  at  a  time  with 
one  teacher.  Special  teachers  come  and 
go  but  they  do  not  break  the  spell  which 
binds  him  to  the  regular  teacher.  His 
study  periods  as  well  as  his  recitation 
periods  arc  presided  over  by  the  same 
teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  graded  school  system  grows  out 
of  this  condition.  I  refer  to  the  temp- 
tation to  give  pupils  too  much  assist- 
ance and  thus  rob  them  of  all  oppor- 
tunity for  self-activity.  The  more  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic  the  teacher,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  erring  in  this 
respect  unless  he  is  constantly  on  his 
^yysxA.  The  teacher  in  the  rural  school 
with  his  multiplicity  of  classes  is  pre- 
vented by  the  system  under  which  he  is 
working  from  making  the  serious  mis- 
take of  giving  too  much  aid  to  his 
pupils.  Then  in  the  grades  the  person- 
ality of  the  teachers  has  free  course  in 
its  influence  on  the  pupil.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  school  bring  teacher  and 
pupil  into  close  personal  touch.  The 
grade  teacher  has  an  opportunity  of 
molding  character  through  his  own 
example  which  no  one  outside  the  circle 
of  the  home  possesses.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  produce  in  the  pupil 


a  feeling  of  strong  dependence  upon  the 
teacher.  But  when  the  pupil  enters  the 
high  school  for  the  first  time,  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  conditions!  If  the  high 
school  is  a  large  one,  he  is  thrown  in 
with  a  large  class  of  pupils  many  of 
whom  are  strange  to  him;  he  is  seated 
it  may  be  in  a  large  study  room  among 
hundreds  of  pupils  and  he  moves  from 
it  to  the  recitation  rooms;  or  he  may 
be  seated  in  a  room  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions where  he  will  be  visited  by  three 
or  four  teachers  during  the  day.  Here- 
tofore, he  was  associated  with  one 
teacher  all  day  long;  now  he  comes  in 
contact  with  no  one  teacher  long 
enough  or  closely  enough  to  feel  the 
touch  of  his  personality.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  pupil  should  feel  lost  and  help- 
less under  his  new  surroundings?  Like 
the  Jews  in  captivity  in  a  strange  land, 
they  hang  their  "harps  on  the  willows" 
and  weep  over  their  loneliness. 

But  where  shall  we  look  for  the  rem- 
edy for  this  trouble.  I  reply  to  the  high 
school  rather  than  to  the  elementary 
school.  The  advocates  of  departmental 
teaching  urge  its  introduction  into  the 
grades  as  the  best  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion of  making  the  transition  from  the 
grades  to  the  high  school  less  abrupt. 
They  argue  that  this  system  will  culti- 
vate self-dependence  in  the  grammar 
grade  pupils  so  that  when  they  come  to 
the  high  school  they  will  feel  at  home 
with  the  conditions  there.  I  grant  that 
that  much  is  true,  but  think  of  the  cost. 
To  me  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
can  come  to  a  pupil  in  the  plastic,  for- 
mative stage  of  his  character  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  teacher  of  strong  per- 
sonality. It  will  count  for  more  in  the 
end  than  all  else.  It  is  the  summum 
bonum  of  our  educational  system,  and 
any  plan  which  deprives  the  pupil  of 
this  influence  is,  in  my  judgment, 
faulty.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  gap 
between  the  grades  and  the  high  school 
can  be  partially  closed  through  a  plan 
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of  organization  of  the  high  school 
teaching  force  that  will  in  no  way 
weaken  the  high  school  but  on  the  con- 
trary add  to  its  strength.  I  would  place 
the  first  year  pupils  in  charge  of  the 
strongest  teachers  in  the  high  school. 
Teachers  who  not  only  know  how  to 
give  instruction  but  also  how  to  reach 
boys  and  girls  of  this  particular  age.  1 
believe  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
occasionally  promote  to  the  high  school 
a  teacher  who  has  had  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  assign  a  weak  teacher  to  the  upper 
classes  than ,  to  the  incoming  class. 
Here,  then,  it  seems  to  me  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  perplexing  question.  The 
high  school  must  come  down  to  meet 
the  elementary  school  in  its  methods  of 
dealing  with  first  year  pupils. 

The  third  cause  which  limits  the 
patronage  of  the  high  school  is  the  lack 
of  freedom  in  the  matter  of  choosing  a 
course  of  study.  The  statement  is  made 
above  that,  last  year,  there  were  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  sep- 
arate districts  in  the  high  schools.  In 
the  larger  city  schools  the  per  cent  is 
very  much  less.  Last  year  in  Cincin- 
nati out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  43,458, 
2,249  or  a  little  more  than  five  per 
cent  were  in  the  high  school.  In 
Cleveland  there  were  3,233  out  of 
a  total  enrollment  of  49,727,  a  little 
more  than  six  and  one-half  per 
cent  in  the  high  school.  These  re- 
sults seem  very  unsatisfactory  when  we 
consider  the  advantages  of  such  train- 
ing as  the  high  schools  of  these  cities 
afford.  The  question  forces  itseii  upon 
us,  What  has  the  course  of  study  to  do 
with  the  high  school  enrollment?  In 
the  Galesburg  high  school,  where  an 
elective  system  has  been  in  use  for  the 
past  four  years,  the  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  234  to  518  pupils,  while 
the  increase  in  the  enrollment  below  the 
high  school  has  been  but  nine  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  294  or  35  more  than  half 


of  the  pupils  enrolled  tn  this  high 
school  chose  some  other  course  than 
the  usual  Latin  and  Scientific  courses- 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  phenom- 
inal  growth  in  this  school  is  due  to  the 
freedom  that  is  given  in  the  selection 
of  studies.  The  high  school  should 
aim  to  extend  its  influence  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  a  fair  standard  of  work. 
To  plan  courses  of  study  which  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  any  particular 
class  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free 
school  system.  The  high  school  must 
recognize  mental  differences  and  adjust 
itself  to  them.  I  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  the  influence  of  expand- 
ing high  school  courses  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  courses  in,  at  least,  two- 
Ohio  high  schools.  In  both  cases,  not 
only  the  high  school  enrollment  was 
greatly  increased,  but  the  number 
choosing  the  orthodox  courses  grew  al- 
most correspondingly.  The  average 
high  school  pupil  is  democratic  in  his 
ideas.  Say  to  him  you  must  study 
Latin  and  in  many  cases  he  will  refuse 
to  enter  the  high  school,  whereas  it  he 
has  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  his 
course  he  will  be  very  likely  to  choose 
the  Latin  course. 

In  the  process  of  multiplying 
courses,  there  is  great  danger  of  sac- 
rificing thoroughness  for  breadth. 
Many  small  high  schools  make  the  mis- 
take of  overloading  their  course;  con- 
sequently no  part  of  the  work  is  done 
well.  It  is  certainly  better  to  do  two 
years  of  thorough  work  than  to  give  a 
smattering  of  four  years'  work  in  two. 
While  every  high  school  owes  it  to  its 
district  to  offer  as  broad  a  course  as 

possible,  yet  it  should  offer  no  broader 
course  nor  no  more  courses  than  its 
facilities  for  good  work  will  justify. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  an  entirely 
elective  course?  The  question  is  a 
debatable  one.  I  can  see  opportunities 
for  good  in  such  a  system.  Under  the 
influence  of  strong  teachers  who  wil? 
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be  consulted  by  parents  and  pupils  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  courses,  it 
would,  doubtless,  succeed  well. 

One  of  the  important  advantages 
which  the  graded  school  possesses  over 
the  mixed  or  ungraded  school  is  the 
stimulus  to  the  pupil  which  comes  to 
him  from  pursuing  a  carefully  planned 
course  of  study.  There  is  valuable 
training  in  doing  a  prescribed  amount 
of  work  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  I 
am  old  fogy  enough  to  believe  in  the 
value  of  a  little  of  the  discipline  of  the 
disagreeable.  To  be  able  to  concen- 
trate all  one's  powers  of  mind  upon  the 
solution  of  an  uninteresting  and,  pos- 
sibly, distasteful  problem  is  a  valuable 
accomplishment.  There  is  no  one 
who  succeeds  to  any  degree  in  life  but 
must  have  this  sort  of  self-control  put 
to  the  test  very  often.  ^  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  an  elective 
course  but  not  with  the  letter.  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  young  people 


ought  to  be  graduated  from  our  high 
schools  without,  at  least,  an  effort  to 
master  elementary  Algebra.  I  am  free 
to  say,  however,  that  after  a  pupil  had 
demonstrated  his  entire  lack  of  ability 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  Algebra,  if  he  showed  ability  in 
other  lines  of  study  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  sign  his  diploma.  But  such 
cases  are  rare. 

Most  high  schools  now  maintain 
from  three  to  five  courses  of  study  so 
arranged  as  to  prepare  for  the  future 
work  of  the  pupil.  With  this  number 
of  courses  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  substituting 
studies,  if  proper  effort  is  made  by  the 
eighth  grade  and  high  school  teachers 
to  lead  pupils  to  select  the  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  different  tastes  and 
capabilities,  I  see  no  reason  for  more 
freedom  than  is  now  possible  under  the 
present  system. 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 


C.  L.  DICKEY,  Chairman. 


Your  committee  respectfully  reports 
the  following: 

Three  meetings  have  been  held  with- 
in the  year:  December  27,  February  21 
and  June  26.  A  long  list  of  questions 
of  more  or  less  importance  has  been 
submitted  for  our  consideration  by  the 
State  Commissioner  and  others,  and 
these  have  had  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

We  hoped  to  agree  upon  some  mat- 
ters practical  and  important  to  our 
school  system  which  will  meet  with 
your  approval  and  of  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  to  our  would-be  legisla- 
tors and  to  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture    after     its     members     have     been 


chosen,    This  is  the  voice  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association. 

Too  much  of  our  effort  to  influence 
legislation  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Thring:  "There  is  no  peace.  Every- 
body talks.  The  general  carpenters  of 
the  universe  are  up  and  doing  at  once, 
eager  for  a  job;  all  the  clever  igno- 
rance of  amateurs  is  in  flood;  aspirants 
for  a  name  and  a  cause  see  an  open- 
ing; in  this  way  a  movement  is  hur- 
ried ^n  from  outside  with  abrupt  and 
prevailing  power  by  those  who  feel  all 
the  inconveniences  and  more,  but 
know  none  of  the  difficulty.  Like  a 
large  party  suddenly  discharged  on  an 
out-of-the-way  inn,  everybody  shouts, 
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and  wants  and  expects  everything, 
without  the  slightest  idea  where  ft  is 
to  come  from." 

The  various  questions  before  us  at 
our  December  meeting  were  appor- 
tioned to  sub-committees  of  three 
members  each,  who  gave  them  as  much 
consideration  as  it  was  possible  for 
busy  men  to  do,  and  whose  considera- 
tions are  embodied  in  their  report. 
Looking  to  other  states  for  the  best 
in  their  educational  systems,  your 
committee  finds  an  important  feature 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Of 
this  board  in  Indiana,  the  State  Su- 
perintendent in  a  recent  article  says: 
"The  State  Board  of  Education,  a 
board  of  professional  educators,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents 
in  our  educational  progress."  And 
again,  "The  large  discretionary  powers 
given  this  board  by  statute  make  it  one 
of  the  most  potent  agents  in  our  educa- 
tional system." 

In  Massachusetts  its  membership  has 
been  made  up  of  such  men  and  women 
as  Horace  .Mann,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Hosea  Ballou,  John  P.  Marshall, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Samuel  T. 
Seelye,  Phillips  Brooks,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Kate 
Gannett  Welli,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
and  many  others  equally  well  known 
and  distinguished. 

Upon  this  question,  as  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee,  Mr.  Zeller  presents 
the  following  report,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee: 

committee's  report  on  a  state  board 
of  education. 

A  brief  survey  of  our  educational  his- 
tory justifies  your  committee  in  making 
a  statement  of  these  facts: 

1.  That  the  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence of  our  town  and  city  schools  is 
due,  in  the  main,  to  wise  legislation, 
federal  in   its   nature,    resulting   in  the 


systematizing,    grading,   and   supervis- 
ing of  these  schools. 

2.  That  the  inefficiency  of  our  rural 
schools  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  a  lack 
of  legislation,  federal  —  centralizing  — 
in  its  nature. 

3.  That  to  secure  such  legislation  we 
must  "learn  to  reckon  with  our  host," 
the  individualism  of  our  people,  and 
their  unswerving  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  local  control. 

4.  That  to  contend  successfully  with 
this  "our  host,"  deeply  rooted  in  the 
political  sentiments  of  our  people,  an 
agency  permanent  in  its  character,  po- 
tent in  its  scope,  wise  in  its  composi- 
tion and  aggressive  in  its  nature,  must 
be  created  and  made  effective. 

Your  committee  also  believes  that 
favorable  conditions  for  action  are  at 
hand,  and  that  ^t  is  warranted  in  mak- 
ing the  following  statements  and  rec- 
ommendations : 

1.  That  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
can  secure  legislation  looking  toward 
a  better  system,  organization,  and  su- 
pervision for  our  rural  schools. 

2.  That  to  secure  such  legislation 
the  attitude  of  the  school  men  of  Ohio 
must  be  aggressive,  full  of  faith  and 
unified. 

3.  That  in  lieu  of  the  exceedingly 
democratic  nature  of  our  rural  school 
system,  and  the  extensive  failure  on  the 
part  of  mankind  to  appreciate  and  utilize 
the  highest  possibilities  of  life,  and  the 
subserviency  to  local  customs  and 
habits,  your  committee  believes  that  an 
extraordinary  agent,  one  commensu- 
rate with  the  educational  and  political 
conditions  as  they  exist,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject— one 
that  is  official  and  permanent,  vested 
with  power  by  the  State  to  inspect, 
and  investigate  the  schools,  and  ascer- 
tain their  true  condition,  and  to  create 
conditions  favorable  to  their  greater 
efficiency  and  report  and  secure  wise 
legislation  for  their  inkprovement. 
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4.  That  we  therek>re  recommend  the 
•creation  by  legislation  of  a  permanent 
•educational  commission »  to  be  called 
A  State  Board  of  Education,  composea 
of  a  professional  arm  to  collect  facts, 
<:reate  sentiment,  and  show  the  urgent 
need  of  centralizing  legislation,  and  of 
•a  political  arm  to  press  the  necessity 
of  such  legislation  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  our  law-makers. 

We  believe  that  such  a  board  wisely 
•chosen  and  properly  vested  with  power, 
would  become  a  potent  agent  in  the  so- 
lution of  all  the  educational  problems 
of  the  State,  and  intensely  potent  at  the 
weakest  point  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem— the  rural  schools. 

We  further  recommend  that  such  leg- 
islation embody  the  following  features: 

1.  The  said  board  shall  be  composed 
of  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, three  superintendents  of  town 
or  city  schools,  and  three  teachers  or 
township  superintendents  of  our  rural 
schools,  together  with  the  Governor, 
State  School  Commissioner,  and  the 
•chairmen  of  the  two  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  common  schools. 

2.  That  the  first  seven  named  mem- 
bers of  the  said  board  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

3.  That  the  said  board  be  empowered 
to  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  board  is 
■created. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the 
rural  schools  are  still  the  weakest  part 
of  our  system.  The  changed  condi- 
tions, due  to  the  great  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  farm  lands  and  farm  prop- 
erty generally,  especially  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  State;  the  removal  of  large 
numbers  of  our  people  to  the  towns 
and  cities;  the  construction  of  electric 
roads,  etc,  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem. 


We  are  anxious  to  see  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  good  village  and  town- 
ship high  schools  and  as  a  means  to 
this  end  we  urge  that  the  payment  of 
the  tuition  under  the  Boxwell  Law  be 
made  compulsory.  While  this  may  re- 
sult, as  was  feared  by  some  good 
school  men  in  the  last  legislature,  in  a 
reduction  of  teachers'  wages  in  some 
localities,  we  believe  the  effect  gener- 
ally will  be  to  hasten  centralization^  and 
its  attendant  blessings,  upon  which 
Mr.  Cox,  as  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee presents  the  following  admirable 
report: 
To    the    Legislative    Committee    State 

Teachers'  Association: 

Your  sub-committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  topic,  "Centralization  of 
Schools,"  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

»  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  Section  3921,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  State,  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  Township  Boards  of  Education  full 
authority  to  suspend,  or  abolish  all 
sub-district  schools  in  the  township  and 
to  establish  at  some  central  point  in  the 
township  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
for  the  proper  instruction  of  all  children 
who  are  entitled  to  school  attendance 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Also  that 
the  township  board  be  required  to  fur- 
nish transportation  to  and  from  the 
schools  for  all  pupils  living  far  enough 
from  the  schools  to  need  the  same,  the 
cost  therefor  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Township  Board  of 
Education. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  fol- 
lowing .advantages  would  follow  the 
centralization  of  the  schools  of  a  town- 
ship: 

1.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
would  be  greater,  thus  enabling  pupils 
to  make  more  progress  in  their  studies 
for  a  given  number  of  months  at 
school.     All  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
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greatest  obstacles  to  efficient  work  in 
the  rural  schools  is  found  in  irregular 
attendance. 

2.  More  pupils  could  be  assigned  to 
one  teacher  than  under  the  present 
plan^  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  tui- 
tion and  adding  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  those  in  attendance.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State  the  sub-district  schools  are 
very  small,  often  with  an  enrollment 
of  from  six  to  twelve  pupils  only. 

3.  A  graded  course  of  study  could 
be  followed  and  completed.  This  would 
inspire  pupils  to  greater  effort,  which 
would  result  in  a  higher  development 
of  the  mind. 

4.  Supervision  of  the  schools  could 
easily  be  provided  for,  since  one  of  the 
teachers  might  be  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  his  ability  to  superintend  the 
work  of  the  other  schools  and  to  con- 
duct teachers'  meetings. 

5.  The  centralization  of  the  schools 
of  a  township  would  lead  naturally  to 
the  establishment  of  a  township  high 
school,  which  would  give  greater  effi- 
ciency to  the  other  schools  and  would 
add  much  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

6.  Township  libraries  could  more 
readily  be  founded  and  distributed, 
thus  aiding  both  young  and  old  in  the 
gratification  of  their  literary  tastes. 

Another  most  excellent  result  from 
the  payment  of  Boxwell  tuition  will  be 
the  greater  interest  which  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  cities  and  towns  will  be 
led  to  take  in  schools  of  the  surround- 
ing country  from  which  many  of  the 
high  school  pupils  will  be  drawn. 

In  view  of  a  probable  large  decrease 
in  the  tax  duplicate  in  the  assessment 
of  1900  and  the  fact  that  eight  mills 
does  not  at  present  provide  for  the 
schools  in  the  oil  regions  and  in  some 
purely  agricultural  districts,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  eight  mills'  limit  be 
removed  and  that  such  an  increase  be 
made  as  will  be  commensurate  with  the 


needs  of  our  schools  oq  the  oew  basis 
of  taxation. 

We  also  favor  the  j^lan  of  district 
supervision  recommended  by  the  last 
school  commissioner  and  favored  by  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office,  giving; 
to  each  supervisor  from  forty  to  sixty 
schools  and  making  these  supervisors 
the  examining  board  for  the  county. 

Your  committee  has  discussed  the 
question  of  State  Normal  Schools  with, 
great  interest. 

They  are  a  unit  in  opposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  where  work  will 
parallel  that  being  dooe  in  the  excel- 
lent high  schools  ofi  our  state. 

The  following  statement  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

"Much  of  the  criticism  against  nor- 
mal schools  is  altogether  too  well 
founded,  owing  to  the  caliber  of  the 
teachers  employed  and  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given.  It  is  a  noticeable 
weakness  that  too  many  of  the  teachers 
are  not  a  whit  above  the  average  found 
in  our  best  grammar  and  high  schools, 
— -they  could  be  duplicated  easily.  The 
state  should  pay  salaries  large  enough 
to  command  the  services  of  the  very- 
best  teachers  to  be  fotind,  and  the  ap- 
pointing power  should  see  that  these 
and  no  others  are  employed.  Quality 
rather  than  quantity  should  be  the  chief 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  normal 
teachers." 

The  unanimous  sentiment  of  tne  com- 
mittee is  that  the  requirement  for  ad- 
mission should  certainly  be  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

Nor  should  the  work  of  the  normal 
school  parallel  that  of  the  college,  but 
the  normal  school  should  stand  for  and 
urge  college  training  upon  all  the  young 
people  of  the  state  and  be  prepared  to 
take  the  college  graduate  as  well  as  the 
high  school  graduate  and  give  hin> 
that    professional    training     which     is 
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needed  before  entering  upon  the  active 
'wrork  of  t'tachmg. 

With  this  tinderstanding  we  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  the  support  of  which  we  ask 
your  united  effort: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that 
the  state  enter  upon  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  high  grade  normal 
schools  to  be  begun  in  such  number 
and  located  in  such  places  as  the  State 
Legislature  may  determine. 

Your  committee  has  also  considered 
favorably  the  following  questions  which 
the  time  allotted  to  this  report  will  not 
allow  us  to  discuss. 

1.  Giving  the  school  commissioner's 
opinion  authority  on  school  questions 
until  passed  upon  by  a  court  of  record. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  commission- 
er's salary  to  $3,000, 

3.  Use  of  the  fees  collected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  a  state 
institute  fund. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  state  inspec- 
tor of  colleges,  school  libraries,  and 
high  schools  with  a  view  particularly  of 
grading  high  schools  into  first,  second, 
and  third  classes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  we  do  not  expect  the  measures  pro- 
posed will  find  at  once  a  place  in  the 
statutes  of  our  state.  Probably  that 
would  not  be  desirable  until  a  public 
sentiment  has  been  formed  that  will  ap- 
prove and  sustain  such  measures.  We 
must  still  go  on  in  the  good  old  way 
of  dropping  seed  here  and  there  in  good 
ground  and  stony  ground  and  by  the 
wayside,  watering  it  ofttimes  with  tears 
of  repentance  and  failure  and  waiting 
patiently  for  a  fruitage  which  is  bound 
to  come  to  those  who  labor  honestly 
and  unselfishly  for  better  conditions. 

DISCUSSION    OF  MR.   DICKEY'S 

PAPER. 

W.  P.  BuRRis:  From  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper  you  doubtless 


.can  infer  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  the  paper  would 
be.  I  can  only  discuss  it  on  a  general 
line.  In  coming  over  on  the  boat  to— 
day  I  interviewed  several  superintend- 
ents on  the  school  legislation  in  Ohio. 
I  think  in  every  case  they  began  to  talk 
about  something  else,  as  for  instance.- 
Dewey.  I  hope  we  can  secure  unifica- 
tion of  school  interests.  Since  coming 
to  this  state  at  every  meeting  I  have 
heard  expressions  of  unification  of 
school  interests.  I  have  heard  few  ex- 
pressions which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
sublime  isolation  in  which  city  schools^ 
find  themselves.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  state  board  of  education.  I  dislike 
to  say  that  the  president  of  the  state 
university  or  any  person  ex  oMcio  should 
become  a  member  of  that  board.  It 
should  be  the  best  board  possible  and 
that  may  be  the  president  of  the  state 
university  or  it  may  not  be.  This  state- 
board  should  be  non-partisan.  It 
should  not  be  too  large,  say  seven  or 
nine  persons. 

As  to  the  functions,  one  should  be- 
to  elect  a  state  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation because  the  relation  of  that  su- 
perintendent to  the  state  board  should 
be  the  same  as  the  city  superintendent 
to  the  board  of  education.  If  this  state 
board  is  composed  of  broad-minded 
men  they  would  select  the  best  man  in 
the  state.  I  would  not  limit  their  selec- 
tion to  the  state  even  as  no  man  is  too- 
good  to  supervise  the  schools  of  the 
state.  If  you  select  educational  experts, 
to  inspect  the  schools  of  the  state  and 
ascertain  what  should  be  done  you  can 
then  have  unification. 

Another  function  should  be  to  com- 
mission colleges  to  confer  degrees.  It 
does  not  mean  that  this  board  shalf 
assume  control  over  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  state  board  of  education 
could  prescribe  what  they  consider  the 
minimum  requirements  for  admission  tOi 
college.     Any  school  would  try  to  se— 
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cure  their  approval  and  would  get  ready 
to  meet  these  requirements.  With  ref- 
erence to  colleges  I  think  the  state 
T)oard  of  education  should  have  power 
to  say  what  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
degrees  conferred.  .  We  need  not  speak 
of  the  shameful  condition  in  which  de- 
crees are  conferred. 

This  board  would  not  dictate  to  any 
college  but  would  say  what  shall  be  the 
standard  and  that  any  college  coming 
up  to  this  standard  shall  confer  the  de- 
gree. We  might  have  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  pedagogy. 

I  think  no  legislation  should  drive  de- 
nominational schools  out  of  existence. 
Be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  they  put  in 
a  school  system  and  the  church  was  en- 
gaged in  college  work  long  before  the 
state.  These  schools  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  their  work  of  education. 
Judging  from  the  experience  in  neigh- 
boring states  we  shall  encounter  great 
<lif!iculty  in  getting  legislation  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
ior  higher  education  or  normal  schools. 
I  know  that  if  the  denominational 
schools  wish  to  block  legislation  they 
•can  do  so.  Many  of  these  schools  would 
resent  the  idea  that  they  are  not  able 
to  prepare  teachers.  I  would  welcome 
:all  of  these  institutions.  I  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
lousiness  of  training  teachers. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve:  It  occurs  to  me 
thsit  the  report  of  that  committee  has 
Tjeen  well  matured  and  it  shows  evidence 
of  research.  It  should  receive  fair 
treatment  by  this  body  of  teachers,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  passing  blanket  resolu- 
tions. We  have  been  resoluting  in  Ohio 
^nd  accomplishing  nothing.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  state  board 
of  education.  I  think  as  many  things 
can  be  said  against  a  state  board  as  can 
be  said  for  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
as  badly  off  in  Ohio  as  we  have  stated 
:in  the  years  gone  by.     We   have  too 


much  legislation.  We  would  better  en- 
force some  that  we  already  have.  If  we 
can  enforce  the  idea  upon  our  legis- 
lature that  the  rural  schools  can  be 
helped  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  vote  upon  the  resolution  as 
a  whole. 

H.  C.  Minnich:  I  think  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  might  be  in- 
structed by  this  body  to  make  a  special 
effort  on  any  one  of  the  resolutions.  If 
there  are  objections  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed. I  think  we  could  not  agree 
upon  everything  but  the  plan  is  right 
and  it  contains  the  right  sentiment.  We 
can  instruct  the  committee  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  on  certain  things. 

J.  W.  Zeller:  As  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  I  want  to  say  this 
is  the  first  time  this  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  make  a  report  to  this  body. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  weak  elements 
of  this  association  that  we  have  made 
no  report.  We  felt  there  was  a  demand 
for  a  report  of  some  kind.  We  have- 
had  three  meetings  and  we  felt  we 
should  have  more  legislation  and  the 
only  way  to  get  it  is  by  united  action 
through  the  legislative  committee.  If 
we  go  to  the  legislature  at  the  holidays 
without  some  definite  instructions  they 
will  tell  us  to  go  back  to  the  state  teach- 
ers* association.  You  know  they  have 
told  us  in  the  past  that  we  did  not  know 
what  we  wanted.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
would  like  to  have  you  act  on  these 
resolutions.  We  should  like  to  have 
something  definite. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve:  I  do  not  appear 
to  discuss  the  question  but  only  to  say 
that  we  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  in  our 
minds  what  we  are  voting  on  and  we 
want  time  to  ponder  over  it.  I  appre- 
hend there  will  be  a  lively  discussion  if 
you  attempt  to  force  this  blanket  reso- 
lution through.  Before  I  make  up  my 
mind  I  want  to  know  what  this  state 
board   is    to    do.      Is    it    to    certificate 
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teachers?  li  that  is  the  object  we 
already  have  a  state  board  that  does 
that  very  well. 

J.  W.  Zeller:  I  want  to  say  that 
the  function  of  this  state  board  will  be 
similar  to  that  in  Massachusetts ,  In- 
diana and  other  states.  This  question 
of  a  state  board  is  not  a  new  one  to 
this  association. 

Charles  Haupert:  I  want  to  say 
that  it  strikes  me  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  we  have  before  us  should  be 
presented  so  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
can  think  over  it  and  act  carefully  and 
deliberately.  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
of  us  can  act  intelligently  just  now.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  I  believe 
that  a  good  deal  can  be  done,  but  judg- 
ing of  our  way  of  doing  things  in  the 
past  I  am  fearful  we  shall  blunder  along 
not  knowing  what  we  are  doing. 

J.  W.  Zeller:  I  want  to  remind  the 
gentlemen  that  the  president  three  years 
ago  pressed  this  matter  in  his  inaugural 
address. 

It  is  a  question  that  has  been  before 
us  for  three  years  and  was  discussed  a 
year  ago.  The  function  of  this  board 
would  be  to  create  sentiment,  collect 
statistics  and  look  after  legislation. 
These  would  be  some  of  the  functions 
of  this  state  board.  In  Indiana  the  state 
board  has  been  a  potent  force  in  bring- 
ing about  this  good  work. 

O.  T.  Corson:  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  breaking  over  a  resolution 
and  saying  something  on  this  subject. 
Our  legislature  is  sometimes  criticized; 
but  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  legislature 
to  stop  some  of  the  things  we  try  to 
do.  It  seems  according  to  some  of  the 
plans  presented  here  that  we  shall  go 
outside  of  the  state  to  select  a  superin- 
tendent. I  want  to  say  that  is  not  the 
Ohio  idea.  An  experience  of  six  years 
taught  me  some  things.  I  confess  I 
can  not  see  any  place  for  a  state  board 
of  education.    For  the  life  of  me  I  can 


not  see  what  they  could  do  that  can 
not  be  done  by  the  state  school  com- 
missioner. In  some  states  where  they 
have  this  double  headed  system  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  it.  What  we  need 
is  not  more  legislation  but  the  enforce^ 
ment  of  what  we  have. 

What  we  need  is  less  talk  and  more 
action.  What  we  need  is  more  influence 
on  those  members  of  the  legislature 
who  come  up  from  their  districts.  We 
are  in  more  danger  from  too  much  leg- 
islation than  from  too  little  legislation. 
If  the  stale  normal  is  to  be  as  outlined, 
why  not  unite  on  that  and  do  some- 
thing? I  can  tell  you  that  all  the  coun- 
ties that  were  right  on  school  questions 
in  the  last  six  years,  was  because  the 
men  in  that  county  were  right.  The 
greatest  problem  in  Ohio  is  the  town- 
ship high  school.  I  believe  that  good 
influences  come  from  the  pupils  whoi 
graduate  in  our  high  schools.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  good  city  employs  high 
school  graduates.  I  want  that  same 
policy  carried  out  in  the  country 
'  schools.  I  believe  the  state  should  make 
a  liberal  appropriation  to  help  the  town- 
ship high  school.  Then  we  shall  have 
better  educated  teachers  and  as  a  result 
better  teachers.  We  shall  have  a  system 
of  schools  that  is  strong.  There  is  no 
provision  saying  that  any  city  shall  have 
a  high  school.  It  was  a  fight  to  get 
them.  They  are  getting  into  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  you  want  a  board 
to  do  what  Commissioner  Bonebrake 
can  do.  I  want  the  township  sentiment 
made  as  strong  as  the  city  sentiment. 
I  am  impressed  that  the  whole  problem 
of  education  lies  with  the  people.  They 
can  have  just  as  good  schools  as  they 
want  and  they  usually  will  have  just  as 
poor  schools  as  they  will  permit. 

F.  Treudley:  I  want  to  say  that  in 
this  matter  of  legislation  we  should 
have  some  definite  policy.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  discuss  questions  but  do 
not  bring  things  to  pass.     Of  course 
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these  things  are  all  brought  about  by 
discussion.  This  board  of  education 
would  be  able  men  and  .would  consider 
all  these  question^  and  bring  them 
before  the  legislature.  There  is  not  one 
here  but  is  busy  with  his  work  and  has 
but  little  time  to  give  to  these  matters. 
Take  our  truant  law  for  instance,  that 
was  discussed  a  great  deal  and  who 
will  say  that  the  discussion  did  not 
crystallize  a  sentiment  for  its  passage. 
We  need  a  board  of  education  who  will 
study  these  questions.  They  can  put 
into  definite  form  these  things  which 
we  find  so  difficult  .  We  are  too  busy 
to  do  this  work  and  for  that  reason  we 
need  a  board  of  education.  I  have  seen 
it  in  operation  in  Indiana  and  such  a 
board  has  been  beneficial  to  them. 

E.  A.  Jones:  I  wish  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion. In  a  report  so  important  as 
this  one  is  we  should  have  an  outline 
of  the  report  and  it  should  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  members  beforehand.  In 
that  way  we  could  get  a  more  general 
and  satisfactory  discussion  of  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  board  of  education.  I  have  felt  that 
the  state  board  of  examiners  have  too 
little  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
board  composed  of  men  and  women 
representing  the  different  educational 
institutions  should  and  will  study  these 
questions.  Let  it  be  a  board  in  whom 
the  educators  of  the  state  have  confi- 
dence. It  would  be  a  power  for  good. 
We  believe  if  we  had  had  such  a  board 
in  the  past  the  normal  school  question 
would  have  been  settled  before  this 
time.  .  What  connection  should  this 
board  have  with  the  school  commis- 
sioner's office?  They  should  be  in  har- 
mony and  the  school  commissioner 
should  be  the  head  of  this  board.  These 
questions  are  very  important  and 
should  be  discussed  fully.  The  way  in 
which  this  board  is  constituted  is  very 
important.  Judging  from  Massachu- 
setts I  should  say  that  this  board  would 


become  a  power  for  good  in  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Cox:     I  want  to  say  that   in 
the  few  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  I  have  realized  the  influence 
of  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 
I  remember  the  influence  of  Dr.  Han- 
cock   when    he   came   down    into    our 
county  and  addressed  us;    nor  do  we 
owe  less  to  Mr.  Corson  who  has  done 
the  same  all  over  the  state.     There  is 
not  enough  of  it  and  my  idea  is  that 
the   state   school   commissioner  should 
be  empowered  to  intensify  his  work, 
give  the  inspiration  to  the  teachers  in 
order  that  the  state  may  be  glorified 
and  the  work  of  education  advanced. 
I   think  the   idea  of  this  board   is   to 
strengthen  the  commissioner  in  his  of- 
fice.    He  may  send  inspectors  to  the 
high  schools,  and  the  rural  schools  and 
the  colleges  and  thereby  put  more  soul 
into  the  work.    I  think  there  is  a  unan- 
imity    of     sentiment     in     regard     to 
strengthening    the    commissioner's    of- 
fice. 

Charles  Haupert:  I  want  to  ask 
the  friends  of  the  report  whether  it  is 
the  intention  in  any  way  to  control  the 
power  of  the  commissioner.  In  the 
second  place  is  it  wise  or  just  that  the 
State  University  should  be  represented 
on  this  board  under  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  in  Ohio? 

J.  W.  Zellbr:  I  was  present  at  every 
meeting  of  the  committee.  We  have 
had  three  meetings.  It  is  not  the  ob- 
ject to  curtail  the  power  of  the  commis- 
sioner. He  was  present  and  strongly 
recommended  such  a  course.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  one  voice  in  Ohio 
is  not  enough  to  create  a  sentiment 
As  to  State  University  I  will  say 
you  have  twelve  men  on  this  com- 
mittee and  it  is  six  months  before  v.-e 
meet.  This  discussion  can  go  on  and 
your  committee  will  be  anxious  to  carry 
out  your  wishes.  I  am  opposed  to 
that  part  relating  to  the  normal  school. 
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You  will  find  that  states  having  a  high 
^ade  of  normal  schools  have  brought 
it  about  through  some  organized 
agency.  That  is  the  history  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  grade  normals  in 
this  state. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve:  I  think  a  combi- 
nation of  townships  so  that  supervision 
might  be  had  without  too  much  ex- 
pense would  be  desirable.  I  question 
the  report  as  to  the  number  of  schools. 
How  any  living  man  can  supervise 
^ixty  schools  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
big  job  to  supervise  thirty  schools  in 
a  city  where  you  have  them  together 
■and  facilities  for  reaching  them.  I  do 
not  believe  this  part  of  the  report  i? 
practicable. 

E.  P.  Dean:  It  is  possible  for  sev- 
eral townships  to  go  together  and  Mr. 
Dickey  is  an  example  of  this  in  Frank- 
lin County.  He  is  employed  by  three 
townships  to  supervise  their  schools. 
I  have  urged  our  townships  to  do  this. 
This  would  open  up  the  way  and  then 
we  could  ask  for  legislation. 

F.  Treudley:  County  supervision 
as  you  all  know  is  too  large  a  unit  and 
township  supervision  is  too  small  a 
unit.  If  a  golden  mean  could  be  fol- 
lowed so  that  the  superintendent  could 
receive  a  salary  of  about  $1000  it  would 
be  better  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
supervision  is  a  good  thing  but  it  must 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

J.  W.  Jones:  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  with  the  Workman  law  but 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  get  too  much 
legislation.  We  already  have  a  law  on 
that  point.  If  we  get  more  legislation 
we  shall  get  things  mixed  up  badly  and 
we  shall  get  the  townships  more  dis- 
satisfied. The  township  is  the  unit  in 
this  state  and  the  people  want  to  stand 
by  a  unit  they  have  learned  to  love. 

J.  H.  Snyder:  If  we  go  back  over 
the  records  of  this  body  we  shall  find 
we  are  doing  what  we  have  done  be- 
fore.     It  is  unreasonable  for  us  that 


because  we  favor  this  or  that  kind  of 
supervision  that  the  legislature  will 
adopt  it  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  as  presented. 

C.  C.  Miller:  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
motion  as  amended.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
advance  though  by  no  means  perfect. 
We  have  in  Allen  county  and  all  over 
Ohio  townships  in  which  supervision  is 
practiced.  We  have  a  man  who  attends 
to  a  village  school  and  supervises  the 
schools  of  the  township.  He  could 
take  a  district  and  do  the  work  success- 
fully. We  do  not  want  to  have  too 
much  legislation  that  we  cannot  en- 
force. I  think  this  motion  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  could  not  have 
any  kind  of  schools,  either  township 
or  high  schools  except  there  had  been 
original  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  resolution  pass  and  try  the 
plan  and  see  what  the  results  would  be. 

Arthur  Powell:  Mr.  Dean  says 
we  are  too  hasty  in  this  matter  and  that 
we  should  think  it  over.  If  Mr.  Dean 
had  been  here  this  atternoon  he  would 
have  been  thinking  it  over.  I  do  not 
understand  that  this  committee  has 
come  here  to-night  and  presented  a  re- 
port. It  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time.  Supervision  as  indi- 
cated in  this  report  has  been  discussed 
for  fifteen  years.  We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  undo  something  we  have  already 
done.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  supervision  for  the  country 
schools.  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  part  of 
the  report  stricken  out.  I  think  we 
should  pass  this  motion  in  favor  of  dis- 
trict schools  and  in  favor  of  their  su- 
pervision. I  am  sure  that  it  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  in  our 
rural  schools. 

J.  A.  MacKinnon:  Several  years  ago 
we  passed  a  resolution  to  have  town- 
ship supervision.  We  have  already 
such  a  law  on  our  statute  books.  What 
is  the  sense  of  putting  another  similar 
law  on  the  books?    The  law  is  optional 
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and  not  mandatory,  it  is  true,  but  if 
the  law  for  cities  had  been  made  man- 
datory instead  of  optional  it  would  have 
killed  itself.  It  has  become  popular 
with  the  people.  I  want  to  say,  let 
this  law  alone  and  do  not  pass  resolu- 
tions favoring  something  that  we  al- 
ready have.  Let  us  enforce  the  legis- 
lation that  is  already  passed. 

I.  F.  Patterson:  I  must  confess  I 
am  surprised  that  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  association  should 
recommend  that  the  state  legislature  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  School  Com- 
missioner to  render  judicial  decisions. 
If  we  do  this  we  should  also  ask  that 
he  he  a  lawyer.  Even  then  to  authorize 
an  executive  officer  to  act  as  a  judicial 
officer  would  be  contrary  to  our  polity 
and  out  of  harmony  with  our  judicial 
system.  To  adopt  this  resolution  would 
be  so  ridiculous  that  I  hope  the  asso- 
ciation will  not  adopt  it.  The  trouble 
with  my  friend  Cox  is  that  he  does  not 
distinguish  between  an  executive  and 
judicial  act.  The  state  superintendent 
of  New  York  is  the  executive  head  of 
the  schools  of  that  state  and  gives  or- 
ders as  an  executive  and  does  not  give 
judicial  interpretations  of  the  law.  It 
may  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  our  com- 
missioner enough  executive  power  to 
allow  him  to  do  more  than  collect  sta- 
tistics. 

L.  D.  Bonebrake:  I  am  confident 
that  in  my  office  we  prepare  many 
learned  opinions.  We  do  interpret  the 
law  as  best  we  can,  but  it  is  only  our 
opinion.  This  opinion  is  only  good 
until  it  is  passed  on  by  the  higher 
courts.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
place  where  you  could  get  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  Many  of  these  ques- 
tions never  come  up  in  the  courts.  I 
want  to  say  that  many  good  lawyers 
now  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  regard  to  the 
words  shall  and  may  in  Boxwell  law 
was  right.    Whatever  the  schoolmasters 


may  think  there  are  numerous  decis^ 
ions  of  the  courts  in  which  they  hol<i 
that  shall  and  may  are  equivalent. 
Even  courts  may  err  in  a  legal  opinion^ 
The  question  is,  whether  the  commis- 
sioner shall  have  power  to  give  his. 
opinion  weight.  I  insist  that  Superin- 
tendent E.  B.  Cox  is  right.  If  you. 
write  to  Superintendent  Skinner,  of 
New  York  State  on  any  question  you 
will  get  his  opinion  and  that  is  law. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  Massachu— 
setts.  Something  in  this  direction 
would  save  much  legislation.  I  am 
very  confident  that  this  committee  has 
sought  to  do  some  honest,  effective 
things.  I  want  ta  say  that  even  in 
Ohio  there  is  a  demand  to  do  better 
work  than  we  have  done  before.  When 
we  see  other  states  getting  these  good 
results  we  feel  that  this  great  body  of 
teachers  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any— 
thing  that  will  advance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. What  we  want  is  the  best 
thought  on  this  matter  and  then  go 
about  it  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  schools. 

F.  S.  CouLTRAP;  It  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  one  objectionable  feature 
to  this  report.  A  few  years  ago  they 
tried  to  nominate  a  lawyer  for  this 
office.  Some  of  us  had  to  go  to  the 
politicians  and  talk  to  them  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Any  decision  rendered  by 
the  commissioner  is  only  an  opinioi> 
until  passed  on  by  the  higher  courts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  enough  offi- 
cers to  interpret  the  law  in  this  state. 
If  you  consider  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  a  county  as  the  legal  adviser  in  that 
county  you  will  find  that  we  have  at 
least  eighty-eight  men  in  the  state  ta 
interpret  the  law.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  if  you  require  the  commissioner  to 
be  a  judicial  officer  you  will  find  them 
nominating  lawyers  for  that  place  in- 
stead of  school  men. 

E.  P.  Dean:  I  do  not  want  to  criti- 
cise this  committee  at  alt.    I  am  wilHn^ 
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to  send  a  committee  down  to  the  legis- 
lature and  tell  them  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  consider  this  report.  If  our 
legislature  discussed  and  passed  on 
questions  as  we  are  doing  to-night  we 
would  be  disgusted  with  them.  They 
at    least  go   through  the   formality   of 


printing  the  proposed  measures  and  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  members. 

I  do  not  believe  in  making  the  com- 
missioner a  court  to  interpret  the  law. 
He  is  not  schooled  to  make  a  good 
judge.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  this  report. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EXACT  DEFINITION. 


BY  N.  E.  HUTCHINSON. 


We  stand  so  close  to  our  work  that 
we  can  not  see  it  in  true  perspective. 
Thoreau  asks:  "How  can  he  well  re- 
member his  ignorance  —  which  his 
growth  requires — who  has  so  often  to 
use  his  knowledge?"  Genuine  educa- 
tional reform  is  very  slow  because  re- 
formers are  too  intent  upon  a  single 
idea  to  see  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time.  They  work  a  certain  notion 
effectively  and  set  the  world  to  think- 
ing that  surely  now  they  are  on  the  royal 
road  to  learning.  After  a  generation 
some  one,  more  far  seeing  than  the 
rest,  discovers  that  some  factors  in 
education  are  being  neglected  and  a 
new  reform  based  upon  his  ideas  sup- 
plants the  old.  Each  succeeding  gen- 
eration, ignoring  somewhat  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  former,  has  a  little  reform 
by  itself^  until,  at  last,  the  idea  of  the 
original  reformer  again  finds  an  advo- 
cate, when  it  is  discovered  that  we  have 
been  swinging  in  a  circle  and  have  made 
very  little  real  progress. 

In  the  distant  past  the  old  Jesuits 
doubtless  paid  too  much  attention  to 
.the  committing  of  text-book  matter, 
rules,  and  definitions,  and  made  their 
reputations  as  reformers  by  giving  un- 
due prominence  to  those  studies  that 
depend    almost    exclusively    upon    the 


memory.  Their  ideas  have  been  fol- 
lowed largely  ever  since.  To  a  lazy, 
mechanical  teacher  there  are  many  at- 
tractive features  about  a  method  in 
which  everything  hinges  upon  the 
memory.  Pupils  always  know  how  to 
prepare  their  lessons;  and  the  mark 
that  indicates  their  progress  and  pro- 
ficiency can  be  made  with  entire  confi- 
dence in  its  absolute  accuracy.  Thus 
both  pupils  and  teacher  are  saved  much 
harrowing  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Carlyle  was  autobiographical  when  he 
made  Professor  Teufelsdroeck  say  of 
his  instructors:  "My  teacliers  were 
hide-bound  pedants,  without  knowl- 
edge of  man's  nature  or  of  boy's  or  of 
aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly 
account  books.  Innumerable  dead 
vocables  (no  dead  language,  for  they 
themselves  knew  no  language)  they 
crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering 
the  growth  of  the  mind.  How  can  an 
inanimate,  mechanical  Gerundgrinder, 
the  like  of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent 
century,  be  manufactured  at  Niirnberg 
out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the 
growth  of  anything;  much  more  of 
mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a  vege- 
table by  having  its  roots  littered  with 
etymological  compost,  but  like  a  spirit, 
by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit:  thought 
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kindling  itself  at  the  fires  of  living 
thought?  How  shall  he  give  kindling 
in  whose  inward  man  there  is  no  live 
coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead 
grammatical  cinder?  The  Hinterschlag 
Professor  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of 
the  human  soul  thus  much:  that  it  had 
a  faculty  called  memory,  and  could  be 
acted  on  through  the  muscular  integ- 
ument by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 

The  word  definition  brings  to  mind 
a  period  in  our  own  school  life  when 
definitions  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  text-books  and  were  learnea  verbatim 
by  pupils.  At  the  head  of  each  reading 
lesson  was  a  list  of  difficult  words  to  be 
learned  with  their  definitions.  The  old 
geographies  had  many  pages  of  defini- 
tions at  the  front,  and  many  set  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  must  be  learned 
by  heart.  This  led  to  much  memoriter 
teaching  of  the  entire  subject.  Having 
committed  all  the  definitions  at  the 
front  of  the  book,  the  descriptive  mat- 
ter was  similarly  learned,  and  geog- 
raphy was  taught  as  purely  a  matter  of 
memory.  History  easily  fell  into  the 
same  category  with  geography  and  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment.  The  abuse 
is  no,t  altogether  dead  yet.  Even  gram- 
mar is  occasionally  taught  as  merely  a 
lot  of  rules  and  definitions  while  all  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  the  grammar 
lesFon  included,  are  interlarded  with 
striking  illustrations  of  false  syntax. 

Teachers  follow  the  text-book  in  use. 
The  makers  of  texts  take  their  cue  from 
the  popular  ideas  of  their  time.  These 
ideas  change  so  often  that  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  notions  may  be  made 
prominent  in  different  text-books  upon 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time.  As 
an  example  of  this  look  at  the  geog- 
raphies in  use  at  the  present  time.  The 
one  I  use  begins  with  pages  of  defini- 
tions; yours  has  none  at  all.  This 
change  may  have  been  brought  about 
because  it  was  discovered  that  defini- 
tions   were   being  taught   merely   as   a 


mechanical  exercise,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  correct  the  abuse  by  leaving 
them  out  entirely. 

The  most  recent  changes,  that  make 
nothing  of  memory,  have,  no  doubt, 
been  effected  partly  by  the  ultra  advo- 
cates of  nature  study  as  a  panacea  for 
all  pedagogical  ills.  Pestalozzi  first 
made  plain  and  practical  the  stuay  of 
nature  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties; and  all  true  teachers  since  have 
recognized  its  merits.  But  these  recent 
reformers  have  out-pestalozzied  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  while  the  revival  is  on,  have 
assumed  the  role  of  exhorters  (exhaust- 
ers they  call  them  up  in  Michigan)  urg- 
ing the  benighted  schoolmasters  to 
repentance.  In  their  newly  acquired 
zeal  they  declare  nature  study  to  be  the 
"whole  thing,"  to  use  an  expressive  bit 
of  slang.  These  misguided  enthusiasts 
want  spelling,  reading,  language, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, in  fact,  everything  taught  inci- 
dentally while  pursuing  nature  study. 
They  are  afraid  of  teaching  subjects 
positively  for  fear  of  straining  the  intel- 
lects of  the  children.  The  result  is  that 
they  come  short  of  teaching  anything. 
Their  plan  is  to  fasten  nothing,  just 
wabble  around,  and  hope  for  time  to 
do  the  rest  for  the  chilct 

In  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  exact 
definition,  a  broader  field  is  assumed 
than  the  mere  phrasing  of  necessary 
words  for  the  explanation  of  isolated 
terms.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  per- 
son who  wanted  this  topic  treated, 
had  in  mind  something  wider  than 
the  making  of  set  definitions  and 
something  deeper  than  the  habit  of 
having  set  definitions  committed  to 
memory.  These  are  well  enough  in 
their  way,  and  form  an  essential  part 
of  school  work;  but  the  business  of  the 
pupil  is  largely  that  of  defining  himself 
in  a  language  that  is  not  fixed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  but  a  living, 
breathing     speech,     that     grows     and 
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changes  like  the  user  of  it.  Hence  fixed 
definitions  and  rules  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  actual  language  work  of  the 
school  in  which  exactness  is  essential 
to  the  highest  results,  but  of  this  later. 

From  the  scholastic  point  of  view 
the  schools  are  striving  for  two  objects: 
clear  and  correct  thinking,  and  clear 
and  correct  expression.  About  all  the 
teacher  can  do  for  the  child,  beside  con- 
firming him  in  the  habit  of  self-direc- 
tion, is  to  cultivate  within  him  a  love 
for  ideas,  and  give  him  or  help  him  to 
a  first  rate  method  of  telling  them. 

The  value  of  exact  definition  is  hedged 
about  with  many  conditions.  A  parrot 
might  repeat  a  perfect  definition,  but  it 
would  not  be  of  much  use  to  it.  The 
importance  of  it  depends  largely  upon 
who  makes  the  definition.  If  I  am  able 
to  put  my  understanding  of  a  matter  in 
terse,  comprehensive  language  that 
conveys  intelligence  to  others,  it  is  an 
achievement  worth  while;  but,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  when  I  make  the  defini- 
tion, I  am  compelled  to  use  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  do  not  mature  early. 

The  little  child  begins  to  use  language 
when  very  young,  before  reason  and 
judgment  have  developed.  The  child  is 
something  more  than  a  parrot;  and  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  at  this  time  he 
may  store  away  many  choice  gems  of 
thought,  many  beautiful  poems,  many 
pithy  and  valuable  definitions,  that  will 
not  only  not  hurt  him  in  after  years, 
but  will  help  him  greatly  in  language, 
thought  and  expression.  They  will  be 
seed  thoughts  and  rallying  points  for 
the  study  of  our  English  language.  No 
matter  if  everything  is  not  understood. 
The  language  is  acquired  only  by  using 
it  and  fixing  its  forms  firmly  in  the 
mind.  To  refuse  to  give  the  child  a 
beautiful  thought  to  learn  because  he 
could  not  fully  comprehend  it  would 
be  as  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  teach  him 
to  talk  until  his  reason  had  developed. 
By  giving  him  language,  when  reason 


and     judgment     have     assumed     their 
throne,   they  have  tools  to  work  with. 

I  think  it  hardly  needs  argument  that 
the  habit  of  committing  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  school  course 
and  afterward  through  life.  Valuable 
definitions,  choice  sele^ions  of  prose 
and  poetry  —  anything  worthy  of  being 
treasured  in  the  memory  should  be 
committed.  The  habit  should  never  be 
discontinued.  We  forget  something 
every  day.  If  we  learn  nothing  either 
by  committing  or  otherwise  we  have 
begun  a  process  of  retrogression.  If 
we  would  keep  the  memory  strong  and 
vigorous  we  should  trust  it.  The  com- 
mitting of  trivial  stuff  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  and  promptly  forgetting  it, 
merely  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
rhetoricals,  is  without  doubt,  a  great 
mistake,  and  very  harmful  to  the  mem- 
ory. Another  source  of  harm  is  the 
modern  sixteen  page  daily  paper  the 
hasty  reading  of  which  makes  a  sieve 
of  the  memory.  As  far  as  possible  we 
should  read,  not  news,  but  thai  which 
never  grows  old.  We  should  commit, 
not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  The 
educational  value  in  such  a  case  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  purpose.  The 
character  as  well  as  every  function  of 
the  mind  will  be  strengthened. 

But  greater  value,  doubtless,  attaches 
to  my  definition,  or  my  habit  of  correct 
and  concise  expression,  if  it  is  an  out- 
growth of  my  ozvn  clear  thinking  and 
language  training;  because  it  implies: 
(1)  A  correct  use  of  words.  A  fairly 
large  vocabulary  with  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  words  one  attempts  to  use 
is  absolutely  essential.  The  person  who 
is  master  of  exact  definition  must  have 
the  dictionary  habit  well  established. 
Every  word  he  uses  must  have  the 
meaning  it  is  intended  to  convey  clearly 
implied  in  the  place  where  he  employs 
it.  I  can  convey  little  intelligence  to 
you  unless  we  both  understand  what 
meanings  are  to  be  placed  on  the  words 
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used.  To  make  pupils  masters  of  clear 
expression  and  definition,  word  study 
must  be  a  part  of  every  day's  work.  All 
the  commonly  accepted  meanings  must 
be  impressed  by  numerous  examples. 

(2)  It  implies  clear  concepts.  I  can 
not  describe  and  define  clearly  unless  I 
see  and  think  clearly.  Clear  thinking 
is  likely  to  find  expression  in  well 
chosen  words.  Clear  expression  is  the 
language  of  clear  thinking.  Muddy 
thinking  is  always  expressed  in  loose 
-and  ambiguous  language.  -A  thought 
'COmes  to  the  mind ;  it  is  challenged  and 
studied,  turned  this  way  and  that  until 
it  is  seen  in  all  its  phases.  If  I  have  the 
■clearness  and  forcefulness  of  utterance 
to  g^ve  it  fitting  expression ,  it  goes  out 
as  distinct  and  bright  as  a  new  coin. 
There  is  no  exact  definition  possible 
without  clear  concepts.  Nothing  in  the 
child's  education  can  be  more  important 
than  this  —  that  he  weigh,  classify  and 
formulate  every  matter  of  importance 
that  comes  to  his  attention. 

(3)  It  implies  the  use  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  mental  faculties.  Ac- 
cording to  Schuyler  "A  definition  of  an 
object  is  such  a  description  of  it  as  will 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  objects." 
Description  requires  thought  power  as 
well  as  word  power.  It  brings  the  judg- 
ment into  requisition  in  balancing, 
weighing,  classifying,  comparing,  and 
choosing.  This  requires  will  power. 
We  do  no  effective  mental  work  without 
holding  the  attention  upon  the  thought 
in  mind.  The  will  must  compel  atten- 
tion. In  its  highest  form  description  is 
a  fine  art  that  requires  alertness  and 
concentration  of  all  the  mental  faculties. 
Now  add  the  art  of  speech  and  you  have 
the  data  from  which  to  judge  of  its 
educational  value. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  speech 
comes  before  these  powers  are  matured; 
and  the  necessity  of  implanting  correct 
forms  before  reasons  are  studied  has 
been  pointed  out.     It  is  an  easy  infer- 


ence that  one  who  is  master  of  correct 
definition  has  early  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  good  language.  Correct  speech 
is  as  easy  as  any  other  if  only  the  habit 
is  established.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  is  established. 
•  (4)  Hence  we  may  place  as  a  fourth 
point:  It  implies  early  and  high-class 
language  training.  Word  study  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  The  child's 
vocabulary  after  he  comes  into  the 
school-room  should  grow  naturally  and 
rapidly.  The  uses  of  words  should  by 
all  means  be  learned,  as  has  already 
been  said,  and  sentence  making  should 
form  a  part  of  all  work.  No  recitation 
can  safely  be  passed  without  a  careful 
study  of  the  terms  used.  From  the  first 
the  teacher  should  imbue  the  child  with 
the  idea  that  he  must  use  great  care  to 
be  clear  and  direct  in  speech.  No  good 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  allowing  chil- 
dren to  use  indifferent  and  poor  lan- 
guage. Every  recitation  should  be 
made  to  deepen  the  impression  that 
clear  language  is  the  only  kind  that  has 
any  merit,  and  that  no. other  will  be 
tolerated.  Teachers  get,  not  so  much 
what  they  ask  for  as  what  they  insist  on. 
When  the  child  has  learned  to  state 
himself  well  in  short  sentences,  he  is 
encouraged  to  complicate  them  g^radu- 
ally  until  he  can  safely  make  a  complex 
or  compound  sentence  without  fear  of 
doing  violence  to  the  language.  In 
every  sentence  he  is  defining  himself. 
Continued  effort  in  this  direction  leads 
naturally  to  description  as  an  end 
sought.  Shades  of  meaning,  figures  of 
speech,  and  all  phases  of  rhetorical 
flourish  assume  their  respective  places 
in  due  course;  but  the  main  effort  is 
directed  toward  accurate  and  free  ex- 
pression. 

A  second  major  proposition  is  that 
exact  defiinition  is  valuable  for  its  in- 
fluence on  those  who  see  or  hear  it,  and 
for  its  reflex  influence  on  the  one  who 
makes  it.    The  worth  of  one's  defining 
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or  expressing  himself  in  clear  and  con- 
cise terms  is  great,  since  his  retaining 
what  he  has  learned  depends  so  much 
upon  his  repetition  of  it.  If  stated  ex- 
actly his  chances  of  holding  it  in  mem- 
ory are  much  greater  than  if  loosely  or 
indifferently  stated,  because  we  cherish 
and  preserve  a  finished  and  complete 
product  with  much  more  pride  of  au- 
thorship than  one  that  is  carelessly 
brought  forth.  A  painter  would  not 
care  to  preserve  a  daub.  We  take  no 
joy  in  imperfect  and  indefinite  brain 
and  hand  products.  A  successful  career 
in  school  or  in  life  always  dates  from 
the  moment  of  learning  to  do  some- 
thing well.  The  ear  likes  to  catch  and 
hold  a  pretty  verse  of  poetry,  a  well- 
rounded  paragraph  of  prose,  a  story 
well  told,  or  anything  that  appeals  to 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  completeness. 
We  like  to  read  Shakespeare  because  he 
says  the  things  we  think  better  than 
any  other  author.  A  sentence  well  put 
does  the  maker  as  well  as  the  hearer 
ten-fold  more  good  than  if  poorly  done. 
Anything  completely  and  well  done 
causes  us  at  once  to  take  a  new  and 
more  cheerful  view  of  everything  about 
us.  If  we  allow  a  child  to  become  con- 
firmed in  the  idea  that  he  can  do  noth- 
ing well,  we  have  done  him  a  harm 
that  will  require  several  better  teachers 
to  correct,  if  it  ever  is  corrected.  Poor 
work  never  pays  anywhere.  The  child 
never  makes  progress  by  wabbling.  It 
is  only  when  he  puts  himself  down 
definitely  that  he  feels  something  solid 
under  his  feet  from  which  he  can  ad- 
vance. 

To  our  intellectual  life  expression  is 
absolutely  necessary.  "Thoughts  shut 
up  want  air  and  spoil  like  bales  un- 
opened to  the  sun."  We  crystalize  our 
thoughts  into  terse  language  to  give 
them  life.  A  story  will  not  remain  in 
the  mind  unless  told  again  and  again; 
and  the  better  it  is  told  the  surer  it  is 
of   being    remembered.      Before    being 


told  it  should  have  a  closet  rehearsal  or 
two  in  order  that  it  may  assume  a  form 
that  will  impress  listeners  and  do  credit 
to  the  teller.    This  implies  deliberation. 

Hence  there  can  be  no  clearly  stated 
description  or  definition  formulated  in 
great  haste.  Rush  and  hurry  may  have 
their  uses  but  not  in  this  department 
of  school  work.  The  man  or  child  who 
can  think  and  talk  on  his  feet  must  have 
poise.  The  child  we  call  a  rattle-brain 
is  the  one  who  talks  without  thinking; 
whose  tongue  goes  with  no  corres- 
ponding movement  of  his  intellect. 
Such  an  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  well 
poised  teacher  may  be  taught  to  hold 
himself  down,  and,  by  deliberation, 
learn  to  express  thought,  not  moutli- 
ings.  But  the  teacher  without  poise 
may  easily  make  thoughtful  children 
more  or  less  rattle-brained.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  school-room  must  be 
free  from  disorder,  nervousness,  show 
of  temper.  Some  teachers  by  their 
figitiness  interfere  with  the  possible 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression  of 
susceptible  children;  others,  by  exhi- 
bitions of  force  and  bad  temper,  over- 
awe timid  children  until  they  cannot 
talk;  still  others  produce  the  same  re- 
sults by  sarcasm  A  feeling  of  kindli- 
ness and  confidence  between  pupil  and 
teacher  with  a  quiet  recitation  in  pro- 
gress, will  enable  everyone  to  do  him- 
self full  justice.  A  brow-beaten  and 
nagged  child  never  gains  enough  confi- 
dence in  himself  to  express  a  clear  opin- 
ion upon  any  subject,  if  he  have  it. 
Hence  some  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
ducing clear  definition  and  expression 
are  deliberation,  proper  teaching,  self- 
confidence,  and  positive  opinions.  Half- 
hearted convictions  will  be  stated  in 
awkward  and  indecisive  speech.  Clear 
opinions  backed  by  self-confidence  will 
readily  find  means  of  proper  expression. 

The  en'ect  of  exact  definition  upon 
those  who  listen  is  considerable.  In 
language  much   is   gained   by   ear   and 
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eye.    The   child  who  hears  only  well- 
spoken    sentences    from    teachers,    pa- 
rents and  fellow  pupils,  who  reads  only 
well-written  books,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
a    master   of    good    English.     He    will 
need    fewer    formal    language    lessons 
than  if  his  surroundings  had  been  dif- 
ferent.    We  get  more  effective  lessons 
in  this  branch  by  exaipple  than  by  pre- 
cept.    Hence  the  importance  of  having 
teachers  who  talk  well  when  they  talk 
at  all,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Formal 
grammar  never  taught  any  one  to  speak 
either   freely   or  correctly.    The   living 
teacher  or  parent  has  most  to  do  with 
this.     If  the  teacher  is  a  bungler  pupils 
will  become  confirmed  in  all  the  faults 
possible;  and  their  name  is  legion.     It 
is    almost    hopeless    to    eradicate    the 
errors  of  youth  in  language  j  especially 
if  entrenched  by  the  example  or  care- 
lessness   of    the    teacher.     Inaccuracy, 
looseness     of     utterance,      ambiguity, 
tautology,  and  all  the  other  faults  grow 
into  such  fixed  habits  that  neither  birch 
nor  a  new  birth  will  cure  them.    In  no 
other  branch  does   so   much   responsi- 
bility rest  with  the  teacher.     In  fact,  it 
is   hardly  a  branch;   it   pertains   to  all 
the  work  of  the  school.    The  child   is 
all  day  describing  or  defining  himself. 
It  is  the  largest  work  of  the  teacher  to 
cause  him  to  define  and  explain  his  un- 
derstanding of  all  matters  of  study.     In 
the  recitation  he  tries  to  find  out  what 
♦he    child    knows,     what    he    does    not 
Know,    what    he   knows    only    in   part, 
and   gives   needed   instruction   and   ex- 
planation.    All  this  is  an  exposition  of 
definition.      Exactness      of      statement 
makes  the  exercise  a  success,  looseness 
and  carelessness  the   reverse.     It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  general  exer- 
cises of  the  school  that  good  articula- 
tion   does    to    reading.     I    think    it    is 
doubtful    whether   any    value    whatever 
attaches  to  the   work   of   school   when 
characterized  by   inaccuracy   and   care- 
lessness.    It    is     questionable     whether 


loose  knowledge  is  worth  more  than  no 
knowledge.  If  the  doctor  who  treats 
me  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  quinine 
or  strychnine  that  I  need  for  my  ills, 
I  would  prefer  that  he  make  no  pre- 
scription. 

Exact  definition  is  valuable  because 
it  costs  a  great  deal  in  the  time  and 
best  effort  of  the  teacher  for  its  attain- 
ment. The  shifting  and  uncertain  re- 
sults of  the  wabbly  nonsense  of  some 
of  our  modern  faddists  is  worth  noth- 
ing, and  costs  nothing  except  public 
money.  The  old  saw,  "There  is  no 
excellence  without  great  labor,"  applies 
here  with  great  force.  With  the 
amount  of  bad  English  there  is  floating 
about  the  homes,  the  streets,  and  even 
the  schools  of  the  land,  nothing  but 
hard  work  and  eternal  vigilance  will 
fasten  and  confirm  habits  of  correct 
thinking  and  exact  expression. 

Summing  up:  Exact  definition  has 
an  educational  value  to  the  youth  before 
he  has  learned  to  reason  and  to  judge; 
because  it  gives  him  seed  thoughts  for 
after  life  and  rallying  points  for  the 
study  of  English. 

It  is  valuable  to  the  one  who  forms 
it  because  of  what  it  implies:  (1)  Cor- 
rect use  of  words:  (2)  clear  concepts; 
(8)  the  use  of  all  the  most  important 
mental  faculties;  (4)  early  and  high- 
class  language  training. 

It  is  valuable  to  the  one  who  makes 
it.  because  expression  is  essential  to 
intellectual  life. 

It  is  valuable  to  listeners,  because  so 
much  in  language  and  the  expression 
of  thought  depends  upon  the  ear  and 
eye.  An  ounce  of  example  is  worth  a 
pound  of  precept. 

It  is  valuable  because  of  the  condi- 
tions it  imposes  for  its  production:  de- 
liberation ,  self-confidence ,  positive 
opinions,  quiet  school-room. 

It  is  valuable  for  what  it  costs  in  the 
time  and  best  efforts  of  the  teacher. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  HUTCHIN- 
SON'S PAPER. 

F.  J.  Roller:  When  I  was  first 
asked  a  few  minutes  ago  to  open  this 
discussion  I  declined  it  —  but  like  one 
mentioned  in  the  gospel  I  relented. 
As  I  have  had  no  opportunity  except  to 
hear  the  paper  you  will  not  expect 
much  from  me.  I  shall  simply  open 
the  discussion  and  you  can  elaborate 
upon  it.  In  educational  work  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  work 
the  pendulum  swings  between  wide  ex- 
tremes. A  new  beatitude  I  give  unto 
you,  "Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows 
when  to  reach  out  and  grasp  the  pen- 
dulum when  it  has  swung  far  enough." 
I  thought  as  I  listened  to  the  paper 
that  the  author  should  be  enrolled 
among  the  blessed.  We  know  that  the 
apostles  of  the  education,  called  the 
new  education,  are  ever  rising  and 
promising  us  rich  things  which  like 
those  things  of  old  are  not  fulfilled. 
The  apostle  says,  come,  I  will  lead 
you  into  green  pastures,  and  they  go 
and  their  bones  are  left  bleaching  on 
the  alkali  deserts.  We  have  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  by  the  speaker,  from 
the  days  of  .the  Jesuits  down  to  the 
modern  days.  We  were  taken  back  to 
the  time  when  the  memory  was  exer- 
cised to  the  exclusion  of  reason  to  give 
the  definition  just  as  it  was  in  the  book 
and  this  was  the  acme  and  aim  of  edu- 
cation.' I  sometimes  think  we  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  have 
reached  a  point  where  definitions  count 
for  nothing.  They  say  define  it  in  your 
own  words  and  the  teacher  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  the  words 


of  the  definition  and  the  boy's  lan- 
guage. There  are  some  definitions  we 
should  know  through  and  through.  As 
Lincoln  said  look  on  all  four  sides  so 
that  you  may  know  what  is  under  and 
what  is  over  it.  Your  pupils  should 
know  these  definitions  exactly.  There 
are  definitions  in  which  the  pupil  may 
express  his  own  thoughts.  We  are  apt 
to  think  sometimes  that  a  bpy  can  give 
a  definition  as  well  as  a  mathematician 
who  has  spent  years  of  study  on  it.  I 
think  of  a  definition  this  morning  as  if 
it  were  a  theorem  in  geometry.  If 
the  boy  has  a  definition  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  mind,  then  in  the  future 
he  can  go  back  to  his  Q.  E.  D.  and 
find  out  whether  his  definition  is  right. 
There  are  certain  fixed  standards  to 
which  we  can  refer.  You  know  if  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
pound  in  the  United  States  it  would  be 
compared  at  Washington.  So  a  defini- 
tion is  the  standard  by  which  we  can 
measure  things  and  see  whether  they 
are  right  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
^  definition  is  a  tool.  Here  is  a  work- 
man in  a  carpenter  shop  with  a  saw, 
and  auger  and  an  adze  before  him.  He 
must  know  about  these  tools  and  what 
they  will  do  so  that  he  will  not  use  the 
auger  to  smooth  off  a  table. 

Lastly  along  the  line  of  the  paper 
it  seems  to  me  that  exact  definition  is 
an  elerjent  of  culture.  A  man  who  can 
think  around  a  definition  and  exclude 
and  include  everything  is  getting  where 
he  can  appreciate  the  best  thoughts 
that  have  been  given  to  the  world  in 
times  past  but  if  the  trumpet  shall  give 
an  uncertain  sound  who  shall  prepare 
for  the  battle? 
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OHIO   TEACHERS'    READING   CIRCLE. 


J.  J.  Burns:  I  have  enjoved  very 
much  that  admirable  discussion  on  the 
value  of  exact  definition  but  I  stand 
up  now  to  give  you  an  example  of 
diffused  definition.  In  this  reading 
circle  we  have  a  meeting  in  May  and 
the  state  secretary  makes  a  report  of 
certain  matters.  The  minutes  of  this 
meeting  are  kept  by  our  efficient  re- 
cording secretary.  Her  work  comes 
to  me  and  I  add  some  things  to  it.  I 
then  begin  corresponding  with  the  pub- 
lishing houses  in  the  United  States  and 
arrange  for  their  announcements  in  the 
bulletin.  This  bulletin  is  the  real  re- 
port as  it  is  addressed  to  the  school 
people  of  Ohio.  Our  membership  for 
the  past  year  was  6,087  and  the  num- 
ber of  diplomas  issued  in  the  four  years' 
course  was  629. 

We  are  represented  in  eighty-five 
counties  but  we  have  only  a  bare  rep- 
resentation in  two  or  three  of  them 
but  in  the  remaining  counties  we  are 
well  organized  and  doing  good  work. 
We  issued  this  year  15,424  pupils'  cer- 
tificates. The  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by.  secretary  from  the  counties 
was  $1,258.98;  from  publishing  houses 
$213.00;  from  back  fees  $35.22;  from 
interest  on  deposit  fund  $56.34,  making 
the  total  money  received  $1,563.54. 
The  balance  from  1897  and  '98  was  $1,- 
565.69,  which  added  to  this  makes  a 
total  of  $3,129.23.  The  outlay  for  1898 
and  '99  was  $1,621.44,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  May  13,  1899,  of  $1, 
507.79.  Since  then  we  have  had  ex- 
penses as  follows:  Meeting  of  board  at 
Columbus   $74.97;      for   stamps  $23.92; 


for  expressage  $8.61;  for  discounting 
checks  $1.30;  for  lettering  diplomas 
$59.80;  for  clerk  service  $200.00  and 
for  salary  of  secretary  $500.00,  making 
an  outlay  of  $868.60.  This  deducted 
from  the  last  balance  would  leave  a 
balance  on  hand  June  26,  1899,  of 
$639.19. 

Mrs.  Delia  L.  Williams:  The 
board  of  control  has  felt  that  the  read- 
ing circle  might  be  more  effective  if  it 
were  better  known.  It  is  not  practical 
from  a  financial  standpoint  to  send 
some  one  over  the  state  to  represent 
the  reading  circle  but  Dr.  Bums  has 
kindly  consented  to  spend  the  montii 
of  August  in  this  work  charging  only 
his  expenses  and  we  are  glad  to  accept 
his  services.  We  hope  to  do  some  good 
work    in    the    counties    this    summer. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  we  had  in 
our  library  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  Wes- 
ley's Sermons,  Bunyan's  Pilgrims 
Progress  and  Baxter's  Call.  These 
books  we-e  not  very  edifying  to  a 
young  girl  and  I  got  from  a  school  girl 
a  novel  which  I  kept  carefully  in  my 
drawer  and  prized  it  very  highly  al- 
though my  mother  never  knew  I  had 
it.  The  day  for  condemning  the  novel 
by  wholesale  is  past  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  the  pendulum  has  swung  to 
the  other  side  and  we  read  too  many 
of  them.  We  think  that  fiction  has  a 
proper  place  in  a  course  of  reading  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  better  pre- 
pared to  give  us  the  proper  place  than 
Dr.  Stevenson  and  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  'him. 
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FICTION    IN   A   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


BY  DR.  R.  T.  STEVENSON. 


In  beginning  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  I  may  be  allowed  to  beg  the 
consideration  of  the  many  fiction  read- 
ers present  whose  larger  leisure  or  less 
serious  range  of  studies  may  have  guar- 
anteed a  finer  and  fuller  acquaintance 
w^ith  the  masters  of  fiction  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  writer.  The  man  or  wo- 
man whose  shelves  hold  the  complete 
works  of  the  leading  novelists  of  the 
century  must  look  with  a  degree  of 
kindly  pity  upon  the  effort  of  one  who 
has  only  a  few  dozen  novels  to  his 
credit.  Yet  the  study  of  even  a  few 
novels  has  filled  a  great  portrait  gal- 
lery. Out  of  choice  hours,  some  gone 
without  heir,  there  come  trooping 
forms  born  in  imagination  which  are 
yet  very  real.  They  stand  out  with  the 
distinctness  of  most  of  the  great  figures 
of  history.  Colonel  Newcome  is  not 
less  clear  than  the  leader  of  the  Chart- 
ists, and  is  oftener  quoted.  Captain 
Cuttle  and  Nickleby  rival  for  definite 
impressions  the  members  of  the  Little 
Parliament.  Romola  and  Lady  Ded- 
lock  and  Cosette  are  as  uneffaceable 
as  the  ^dancing  beauties  at  the  Brussels 
ball  where  Wellington  was  all  but 
caught  napping  before  Waterloo. 
Sancho  Panza  and  Uncle  Tom  are  as 
monumental  characters  as  Artemas 
Ward  and  Fred  Douglas,  and  were  as 
influential  in  their  days,  the  one  for  fun 
and  the  other  for  mighty  moral  appeal. 
It  would  be  within  the  bounds  of  fair- 
ness to  say  that  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  great  novelists  their  chief  characters 
are  as  well  known  as  the  creators  them- 
selves. So  mighty  is  the  human  im- 
agination. 

One  artist  carves  the  form  of 
Shakespeare,    another    that    of    Burns. 


Alongside  these,  other  artists,  or  the 
same,  mould  the  rollicking  humor  of 
Tam  O'  Shanter's  friends  or  the  grace- 
ful astuteness  of  the  lover-lawyer  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  both  cases 
the  sculptor  is  dealing  with  realities. 
He  is  making  a  marble  palace,  if  you 
will,  for  real  princes. 

What  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
creator  of  "Dr.  McClure"  when  from 
all  parts  of  Scotland  came  letters  say- 
ing that  the  brave  old  man  lived  there, 
and  there.  And  what  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  "David  Harum" 
when  like  claims  were  made  in  New 
York.  McClaren  said  that  there  was  no 
one  man  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  West- 
cott's  sister  said  there  was  no  one  just 
iike  his  masterpiece;  each  one  had  made 
his  hero  out  of  scraps  of  men.  So 
great  is  the  creative  imagination  of  a 
real  author.  It  is  the  old  story  over 
again,  and  the  seven  cities  that  claimed 
to  have  cradled  Homer  are  with  us  now. 
The  student  of  fiction  has  a  large  field. 

The  part  that  fiction  has  played  in  life 
will  to  a  certain  extent  decide  its  place 
in  a  course  of  study.  The  fiction  genus 
has  given  its  blood  to  departments  of 
life  extremely  divergent.  The  modern 
novel  represents  only  one  of  the  brood. 
Even  law  is  filled  with  fictions.  On 
your  law  shelves  are  some  of  the  hoar- 
iest fictions  ever  bred.  Justice  is  in- 
debted to  fictions  that  she  will  not  allow 
you  to  disprove  -or  even  to  discount.  It 
is  a  fiction  that  husband  and  wife  are 
one;  that  every  one  knows  the  law;  that 
adoption  makes  a  child  out  of  an  alien; 
that  a  man  ot  war  is  a  floating  island. 

Fiction  enters  into  our  humour. 
When  Artemas  Ward,  pointing  to  a 
hill  daubed  on  his  canvas,   said,   "The 
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highest  part  of  this  mountain  is  the 
top,"  or  when  Lowell  described  a 
wooden  shingle  as  painted  so  like  mar- 
ble "that  it  sank  in  the  water,"  you  find 
in  the  one  a  truism  claiming  novelty, 
and  in  the  other  falsehood  pretending 
to  be  truth. 

The  student  of  fiction  reads  a  bril- 
liant chapter  in  the  evolution  of  litera- 
ture. 

Fiction  has  come  to  its  present  place 
of  power  by  slow  stages.  As  the  glass 
of  the  ancient  world's  everyday  reali- 
ties, the  fable,  story,  song  and  drama, 
of  India,  Arabia,  Greece,  did  not  re- 
flect the  whole  man,  at  the  plow  as  in 
the  battle,  the  matron  in  the  nursery 
and  fhe  philosopher  at  his  meals  and 
with  his  pupils.  The  epic  and  the 
drama  of  Greece  made  much  of  the 
heroic.  It  was  adventure,  not  affection 
that  thrilled  the  listening  crowds.  The 
"lover  was  a  hero,  the  hero  not  a 
lover." 

A  study  of  the  middle  ages'  romance 
points  to  some  progress.  There  was 
not  less  emphasis  put  upon  heroic  en- 
deavor, but  more  upon  romantic  and 
amatory  incident.  Modern  social  con- 
ditions were  slowly  rising  above  the  ho- 
rizon, and  the  later  school  of  artistic 
portraiture  was  resting  in  the  brain  of 
Chaucer.  It  was,  however,  only  a  be-- 
gmning.  The  possibilities  of  literary 
realism  could  not  be  found  in  an  age 
which  possessed  no  exact  science.  Ro- 
mance was  a  better  reflector  of  ado- 
lescent modern  Europe.  Realism  would 
have  given  to  the  castle  dames  and  cav- 
aliers a  ridiculous  air,  that  of  people 
playing  at  life  behind  masques.  So  the 
realist,  instead  of  describing  would 
have  distorted  the  fair  scene. 

The  era  of  modern  fiction  has  its 
start  in  a  glorious  sire.  The  author  of 
"Grace  Abounding"  achieved  at  a  stride 
what  later  analytic  realism  has  come  to 
"by  tedious  marches.  One  claims  that 
-herein   Bunyan   "wrote   the   most   vivid 


history  of  a  human  soul  extant."  Since 
the  days  of  the  tinker  the  novelist  has 
been  among  the  princes  of  literature. 
As  a  reciter  of  its  times  the  novel  has 
no  superior.  Fortunate  age  that  has 
it.  How  much  richer  would  we  be  if 
we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  a  genuine 
English  novel  written  under  the  time:> 
of  Elizabeth  or  James.  It  is  only  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  we  owe  to  the 
novel  the  discovery  of  certain  types  of 
life  at  certain  times  in  history.  T.he 
Scandinavian  author,  Brandes,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "there  comes  to 
every  land  a  certain  epoch  in  which  its 
literature  seems  suddenly  to  discover 
what  has  long  remained  unobserved  in 
society.  Thus  in  literature  are  discov- 
ered the  burgher,  the  student,  the 
peasant.  In  the  time  of  Plato  woman 
was  not  yet  discovered,  one  might  al- 
most say,  not  yet  invented.  The  child 
was  discovered  at  different  periods  in 
the  literatures  of  different  countries;  in 
England,  for  .instance,  much  earlier 
than  in  France.  Anderson  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  child  in  Denmark."  How 
many  a  lost  little  one  owes  its  finding 
to  Dickens. 

The   student  of   fiction   recovers    the 
past. 

In  the  effort  of  men  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  past  the  novelist  shares  honor 
with  the  best.  Partial  failures  did  not 
hinder  Kingsley  from  giving  us  Hy- 
patia,  or  Westward  Ho!  nor  Scott  from 
laying  before  our  entranced  eyes  The 
Talisman  and  Ivanhoe,  or  Ebers  from 
trying  to  make  Egypt  real  with  his 
"Uarda,"  nor  the  author  of  "Quo 
Vadis"  from  picturing  the  days  when 
the  Seven  hilled  City  began  to  lay  in 
its  own  ashes  the  foundations  of  the 
City  of  the  world's  new  king.  What  if 
the  book  has  its  mistakes.  In  Quo 
Vadis  you  find  that  the  waiter  ro- 
manced as  to  the  awful  loss  of  life  dur- 
ing the  great  fire  in  Rome.  Prof.  Lan- 
ciani  says  that  Nero  so  cleverly  man- 
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aged  the  fire,  a  benefit  to  Rome,  that 
"not  a  single  life  was  lost  in  the  mon- 
strous conflagration."  Hume  has  more 
mistakes  in  his  History  of  England 
than  Sienkiviecz,  in  his  novel.  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  may  not  be  exactly  true  to  life 
in  all  details,  and  yet  Freeman  inay 
err  in  advising  against  its  use  before 
reading  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

The  student  of  fiction  gives  it  honor 
for  its  great  services.  The  mighty 
work  of  the  novelist  in  setting  forth  a 
national  crisis  none  can  estimate. 
What  the  Olympic  games  did  for 
Greece  and  the  Eisteddfod  for  Wales, 
Scott  did  for  Scotland,  and  H^ine  and 
his  followers  for  "Young  Germany." 

The  practical  influence  of  fiction  is 
plain  to  the  student  of  morals.  The 
noblest  fiction  has  not  been  ashamed 
to  declare  its  life  purpose.  It  appears 
when  least  expected.  The  "Emile"  of 
Rousseau  "did  actually  to  a  great  ex- 
tent put  a  stop  to  the  habit  previously 
prevailing  among  French  mothers  of 
refusing  to  nurse  their  own  infants." 
By  it  children  were  encouraged  to  learn 
trades  and  the  emigrants  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  sure  of  self-support.  In 
Hngland  Dickens  used  his  sympathetic 
pen  in  the  cause  of  needed  reforms. 
In  Russia  TurgeniifT  was  the  witness 
of  many  a  sad  scene  wherein  his  moth- 
er's serfs  suffered  from  her  selfish  cru- 
elty. He  wrote  for  their  emancipation. 
In  "Mumu"  he  sketches  from  real  life, 
for  the  dun-b  doorkeeper  was  his  moth- 
er's servant  and  felt  the  hardness  of  her 
temper.  In  France  the  romantic  real- 
ism of  Hugo  wrote  out  of  existence  the 
old  time  torture  of  prisoners.  In  our 
land  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  quickened 
the  steps  of  a  million  volunteers,  and 
inspired  the  pen  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator. 

The  good  done  by  fiction  in  lines  that 
we  little  expect  is  not  small.  "The  Heir 
of  Redcliffe"  tells  how  a  hot  tempered 
young  fellow  got  the  better  of  his  tem- 


per. It  is  a  sentimental  story,  true 
enough,  yet  when  the  author  sent  out 
a  while  ago  an  appeal  to  those  who  had 
been  helped  by  her  book  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  college  in  memory  of 
Keble, — contributions  flowed  m  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  college 
was  built. 

The  student  of  fiction  has  a  living 
measure  of  the  province  of  Art. 

The  old  debate  as  to  the  novel  of 
"purpose"  we  are  willing  to  pass  with 
brief  mention.  Some  like  Marion 
Crawford  deny.  Others  like  Margaret 
Deland  affirm.  To  put  the  truth  in  a 
nut-shell,  if  the  novel  is  to  awake  in  us 
finer  perceptions  of  beauty,  love  and 
truth,  to  enable  us  to  feel  the  throb  of  a 
more  glorious  humanity,  to  lift  us  away 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  country 
farm  or  the  stifling  barrenness  of  the 
city  attic,  up  into  the  great  world's 
larger  life,  it  matters  not  whether  you 
spell  "purpose"  with  a  big  P.  or  a  small 
one.  It  remains  true  of  the  real  author 
that  his  or  her  life  has  a  purpose.  What 
is  written,  the  concrete  expressions  of 
his  hidden  life;  this  must^  have  some 
purpose.  An  aimless  life  is  an  unhuman 
life.  A  book  without  a  purpose  is  a 
useless  book.  Thackeray's  daughter 
has  lately  opened  up  to  us  her  father's 
idea  of  the  novelist's  aim.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Browning  in  his  poetry. 
Each  man  had  his  own  way  of  doing  it. 
That  is  all  the  difference. 

Thackeray  interests  us  with  his  own 
interests  in  the  'concrete  illustrations  of 
ideas  in  character.  He  saw  life  with  a 
keen  eye.  "There  is  life  and  death  go- 
ing on  in  everything,  truth  and  lies 
always  at  battle.  Pleasure  is  always 
warring  against  self-restraint;  doubt  is 
always  crying  'Pshaw!'  and  sneering.  A 
man  in  life,  a  humorist  in  writing  about 
life,  sways  over  to  one  principle  or  the 
other  and  laughs  with  the  reverence  for 
right  and  the  love  of  truth  in  his  heart, 
or  laughs  at  those  from  the  other  side. 
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I  cannot  help  telling  the  truth  as  I 
view  it,  and  describing  what  I  see.  To 
describe  it  otherwise  than  it  seems  to 
me  would  be  falsehood  to  that  calling 
in  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  place 
me;  treason  to  that  conscience  which 
says  that  men  are  weak,  that  truth  must 
be  told,  that  fault  must  be  owned,  that 
pardon  must  be  prayed  for,  and  that 
love  reigns  supreme  over  all." 

The  student  of  fiction  breathes  the 
ozone  of  a  great  conflict. 

The  last  words  quoted  bring  to  the 
front  another  question.  In  the  fiction 
of  our  day  there  are  two  tendencies. 
The  realist  contends  with  the  idealist. 
From  a  narrow  view-point  both  are 
wrong.  The  novelist  who  is  content 
merely  to  "report"  society  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  lasting  fame.  On  the  other 
hand  whoever  satisfies  himself,  in  an 
age  of  struggle  for  scientific  exactness 
of  detail,  with  antiquated  romancing, 
with  sentimental  simpering,  will  leave 
his  friends  to  write  him  up  as  like 
Moses,  in  one  particular  at  least;  that 
of  occupying  an  undiscoverable  burying 
place. 

That  the  novel  is  here  to  stay  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  how  it  shall  stay  i  am 
concerned.  The  novelist  has  no  right 
to  love  facts  for  themselves,  nor  even 
beauty  for  itself,  for  truth  and  the  larger 
stress  of  life,  its  grace,  its  love  and 
honor  and  its  glory  are  as  mucn  a  part 
of  his  field  of  discussion  and  of  the  dra- 
matic unfolding  of  character  as  anything 
that  can  be  imagined.  *  The  realist  has 
no  business  to  turn  simple  police-court 
reporter.  He  may  be  however  none  the 
less  a  creator  if  he  stop  to  paint  with 
the  exactness  of  the  Dutch  school  the 
commonest  items  of  life.  The  old  cre- 
ators were  realists  in  the  best  sense. 
The  scene  of  the  return  of  the  Itinerant 
Ulysses  to  his  island  home  and  of  his 
discovery  by  his  old  dog  is  one  of  the 
immortals.  You  can  see  the  dog  Argus 
lying   upon   muck   heaps,   the   unpitied 


reminder  of  the  days  when  his  master 
led  the  chase.  Now  when  none  else 
saw  through  the  disguise  of  the -wan- 
derer, 

"He   knew   his    lord;     he   knew,    and 

strove  to  meet; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his 

feet; 
Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  tears, 

his  eyes. 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys/* 

The  trouble  with  these  stiff  lines  is  not 
Homer  but  Pope.  You  will  hunt  a  lon^ 
while  before  finding  another  such  pic- 
ture. 

If  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  two 
camps  it  is  for  us  as  teachers  to  urge 
on  the  cause.  I  think  I  see  signs  of 
the  pilgrim  novelist  of  the  future  com- 
ing down  the  middle  of  the  road.  Men 
have  been  saying  that  causes  in  creation 
and  motives  in  conduct  are  to  be  ruled 
out.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods 
of  the  triumph  of  skill  over  feeling. 
The  day  of  forsaking  the  motive  for  the 
impression  lives  in  the  craft  of  the 
pianist  who  pushes  her  technique  to  the 
peril  of  substituting  an  automaton  for 
a  live  musician.  If  the  idealist  did  in— 
deed  seek  to  "dispense  with  the  neces- 
sary interrogation  of  nature,"  and 
"deemed  his  power  of  independent 
imagination  sufficient  for  itself,"  the 
realist  endeavors  in  his  dialogue  to 
compete  with  the  mimicry  of  the  phon- 
ograph. The  unromantic  school  fills 
the  shelves  of  museums  with  sewer  sift— 
ings,  kitchen  cackle,  gutter  slang, 
thieves  jargon,  original  or  else  uncat— 
alogued.  The  scientific  spirit  suffocates 
the  poetic.  To  say  that  some  souls  have 
conquered  the  asphyxia  is  to  say  that 
Samson's  locks  grew  in  prison.  Real- 
ists have  made  strange  statements. 
Flaubert,  an  unsurpassed  literary  artist, 
who  developed  the  realistic  side  of  Bal- 
zac with  more  than  the  master's  acute— 
ness  and  scholarship,  was  writing  to  a 
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friend:  "I  would  gladly  give  the  half- 
Team  of  paper  I  have  been  filling  with 
notes  for  the  past  five  months  merely 
to  feel  truly  moved  for  three  seconds 
"by  the  passions  of  my  characters."  How 
unlike  this  to  the  hour  when  Thackeray 
ceased  dictating  and  took  the  pen  him- 
-self  to  finish  up  without  breaking  down 
the  death  of  old  Col.  Newcome.  It  is 
not  strange  that  some  author's  charac- 
ters inspire  neither  love  nor  hate.  Ana- 
tomical marvels  get  no  hold  on  the 
lieart  quick  with  life's  deep  passions. 
Surgery  has  no  cantabile  movement. 
The  encyclopedia  unseats  the  emotions. 
In  the  museums  of  reportorial  realism 
-where  the  savant  has  a  free  ticket,  the 
seer  enters  at  his  cost.  But  the  day 
•dawns.  Zola  says  he  will  write  soon  a 
novel  in  which  ^he  theme  will  be  the 
trial  of  the  great  military  martyr  of 
Pxench  courts.  When  Taine  gave  his 
definition  of  a  novelist:  "A  psycholo- 
gist,  who  naturally  sets  psychology  to 

-vrork;    he  is  nothing  else  nor  more 

About. ..  .justice  or  injustice  he  trou- 
l>les  himself  little,"  he  falls  to  the  rear 
of  the  procession,  and  better  philos- 
ophers lead  the  van.  In  the  issue  be- 
tween the  two  camps  we  meet  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  solely  a  question  of  art, 
with  the  declaration  that  it  is  one  of 
morals  with  art  added.  Extreme  real- 
ism in  its  philosophy  is  positive,  in  its 
morals  epicurean,  in  its  religion  nihil- 
istic. The  self-confessed  tendency  of 
realism  is  to  cramp  the  idealising  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  some  critics  confess  not 
only  a  lowering  of  tone  but  a  lessening 
of  power  in  our  day.  The  genius  that 
squints  through  a  microscope  has  done 
only  half  work.  In  the  best  days  of 
Florentine  art  the  greatest  men  were 
generally  sculptors,  painters  and  archi- 
tects. "In  recent  times  the  skill  of  en- 
graving had  almost  perished  from  the 
"habit  of  allotting  one  part  of  the  work, 
■as  skies,  to  one  hand,  another  part  as 


figures,  to  a  second, and  another  part, 
as  a  landscape,  to  a  third." 

It  is  a  good  day  when  such  a  re- 
porter as  Dickens  has  an  ideal  of  a 
better  school  than  the  one  in  which 
Nicholas  Nickelby  taught,  and  a  fairer 
court  of  justice  than  the  one  that  al- 
lowed Pickwick  to  be  confounded  by 
legal  sharks,  and  a  healthier  asylum 
than  the  one  in  which  Oliver  Twist  be- 
gan his  checkered  career. 

No  one  need  marvel  at  the  assertion 
that  the  novel  is  here  to  stay.  For  its 
field  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  has  another  excuse  for 
being  than  itself.  It  has  to  do  with 
life,  human  life.  Certain  phases,  end- 
less interpretations  of  life  find  expres- 
sion in  the  form  of  the  novel.  The 
drama  is  not  carrying  the  manifold  life 
of  to-day.  Its  great  day  was  with  the 
crowd  about  Shakspere.  To-day  we 
discover  all  sorts  of  men  and  women 
dipping  pens  in  ink,  or  dictating  to 
the  typewriter,  their  views  of  life.  We 
have  a  host  of  poor  novels.  But  this 
is  true  of  other  forms  of  literature.  The 
very  foundation  principle  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  few  is  found  in  the  failures  of 
the  many.  This  is  an  observable  fact 
in  all  historical  evolution.  The  poor 
novels  are  Hugo's  "sunken  road  at 
Waterloo".  Over  them  go  the  sur- 
vivors. The  guarantee  of  a  few  good 
histories  is  to  be  found  in  the  partial 
successes  of  the  many.  Numberless 
poor  poems  are  buried  in  the  ooze  of 
oblivion  that  upon  them  as  foundation 
may  go  up  the  glory  of  Milton,  Col- 
eridge, Tennyson.  Great  orations  are 
the  pinnacle  of  a  wide-spread  power  in 
speech  among  the  many.  A  wide  base 
of  others'  good  and  bad  work  under- 
girded  Shakspere,  and  Gladstone  and 
Lincoln.  The  enduring  roof  rises  above 
the  deep  foundation  everywhere.  The 
patent  office  is  filled  with  tendency 
patents,  with  partial  successes.  Watt 
was    the    first,    but    behind    him    came 
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a  crowd  of  inventors.  During  the  life 
of  the  wizard  from  Norwalk,  Ohio,  thie 
electrician  has  been  abroad  in  the  land. 
We  must  recognize  by  this  law  that  to 
get  a  few  great  writers  of  fiction  we 
may  have  to  endure  for  a  time,  how 
long  I  know  not,  the  army  of  indiffer- 
ent artists. 

I  am  thus  brojight  to  some  closing 
reflections. 

The  trouble  with  novel-reading  is  not 
so  much  with  the  novel  as  with  the 
reader.  The  book  of  fiction  has  power 
to  arouse  the  emotions,  and  so  far 
other  things  eaual,  so  good.  But  the 
emotion  should  be  followed  by  action, 
should  be  transformed  into  life.  This 
is  true  of  all  feelings  stirred  by  any  ap- 
peal of  art  or  story  or  sermon.  Pro- 
fessor William  James  sets  forth  in  his 
chapter  of  "Habit"  the  perils  of  not 
acting  out  the  emotion  which  has  any 
sort  of  good  origin.  He  does  not  con- 
fine his  blame  to  the  book.  He  says, 
"Novel  reading  or  theatre-going  or 
even  music,  can  produce  monsters  in 
the  way  of  people  who  feel  but  do  not 
act."  The  wise  teachers'  work  is  far 
from  completion. 

I  count  it  a  proper  thing  that  the 
Reading  Course  pays  attention  to  this 
great  field  of  our  literature,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  above  given  but  from  one 
or  two   considerations  additional. 

We  keep  company  with  the  leaders  of 
education  in  college  life.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  large  number  of 
our  colleges  have  of  late  introduced  in- 
to their  courses  the  study  of  fiction,  in 
general,  and  of  the  English  novel  in 
special.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  schools 
but  the  following  list  is  sufficient  to 
justify  our  position:  —  Boston,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Har- 
vard, Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Marietta,  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Texas,     Tennessee,     North     Western, 


Ohio  Wesleyan,  Washington,  Witten- 
berg, Yale,  Western  Reserve,  Welles- 
ley  and  Wabash. 

It  is  significant  that  several  of  our 
great  publishing  houses  are  preparingr 
a  series  of ,  historical  novels  and  ro- 
mances that  will  serve  to  make  more 
profitable  the  study  of  the  successive 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  English 
race.  The  customs,  buildings,  bio- 
graphical particulars,  and  social 
changes  will  be  made  clearer  by  intro- 
ductions to  accompany  the  volumes. 
Many  of  the  books  of  fiction  to  be  used 
are  of  classic  value.*  So  the  tools  for 
use  are  coming  to  hand  in  the  effort  to 
set  forth  our  personal  and  race  life  be- 
fore the  reader. 

This  after  all  is  the  great  gain  to  be 
derived  from  the  work  in  hand.  The 
true  teacher  is  not  unlike  the  pilgrim 
of  the  immortal  dreamer  who  rushed 
out  from  one  city  on  his  way  to  an- 
other, crying,  "Life,"  "Life."  Careful 
study  of  great  fiction  cannot  fail  to  por- 
tray the  larger  life.  It  is  worth  a  stu- 
dent's while  to  re-create  in  his  own  ex- 
perience the  giant  characters  of  the 
masters.  They  interview  life  for  us  on 
a  scale  which  is  all  but  impossible  to 
the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women, 
and,  save  for  the  allowance  given  to  the 
novelist,  impossible  to  any  one.  How- 
ells  lately  said:  "In  a  way,  all  portrai- 
ture of  life  on  the  terms  that  fiction  pro- 
poses is  impossible.  Life  cannot  give 
any  one  its  confidence  literally  and 
really  as  the  novelist  says  it  has 
done  in  a  certain  case;  it  is  essentially 
incapable  of  being  so  interviewed.  But 
unless  you  grant  the  preposterous 
premise  that  it  can  be  shown  in  its 
deepest  intimacies  by  fiction;  the  thing 
ends  before  it  has  begun."  Granted. 
All  the  same  the  great  characters  ex- 
ploited by  Scott,  Dickens,  Eliot,  and 
Hugo,  are  types  of  life  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  certain  motive,  or  a 
peculiar    environment,    or    a    glorious 
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epoch,  built  up,  balanced »  or  beaten 
down  by  ambitions,  and  ideals.  I  am 
not  to  measure  the  good  to  the  student 
of  life  thus  set  forth  in  its  totality.  But 
it  cannot  be  small. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  the  novel- 
ist is  in  the  van  of  a  growing  emphasis 
upon   man.     Our  humanity  commands 
above  all  else  the  interest  of  the  philos- 
opher, the  economist,  the  sociologist, 
the  divine.     Our  systems  of  education 
have  been  at  fault  in  proportion  as  they 
have  neglected  the   deeper  life   of  the 
student.     We   have   been  content   with 
figures,    and    tables,    and    exponents, 
and  lines,  and  dates  and  whole  cargoes 
of  other  sorts  of  materials  that  we  un- 
load upon  the  people  before   us,    ap- 
parently  or   really    forgetting   that    we 
may  set  the  means  above  the  end.    The 
result  is  not  far  to  seek.    A  wooden- 
headed  holder  of  a  diploma  is  too  often 
the  chief  end  of  man — in  school.   Wel- 
come any  and  all  aids  to  set  us  on  the 
right  track.     Let  us  rejoice  in  the  saner 
pedagogy  in  whose  devotion  nestles  the 
student  brood  with  a  truer,  larger  view 
of  life,    whose   study   of   life  shall   en- 
rich every  portrait  gallery  of  the  soul 
with  noble  images.     I  am  not  trying  to 
praise  what  needs  no  bay  leaf.     But  let 
us  at  least  not  lag  behind  the  new  psy- 
chology,  nor  the  new  economics,   nor 
the   new  thought  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment.    Prof.  Thorpe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity    of     Pennsylvania,     has     lately 
placed  the  stress  where  it  should  be  in 
saying   that   the    makers   of   our   Con- 
stitution were  not   fashioning  an   ideal 
form  of  government,  but  a  means  to  an 
ideal   manhood.    The   best   thought   of 
our  day  groans  under  its  new  burden, 
the  effort  to  state  the  place  and  power 
of    man,    for    whom    all    else    is,    the 
school,  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  Bible 
and  the  shining  way  of  the  Upper  City, 
all  for  him. 

Now  the  true  place  of  the  novel  has 
light  thrown  upon  it  in  the  recognition 


of  the  fact  that  the  arrival  of  the  novel 
in  the  last  century  was  one  with  the 
new  emphasis  given  to  man,  not  creed 
but  man,  not  factory  but  man,  not  con- 
stitution but  man.  The  new  poetry  and 
the  new  religion  turned  with  budding 
promise  to  the  human  heart.  The  nov- 
elist entered  the  same  field  at  the  same 
time  (Whitefield  and  Richardson)  and 
has  never  left  it.  According  to  Gosse 
the  eighteenth  century  reached  its 
unique  place  in  producing  the  novel. 
We  may  dare  affirm  with  Saintsbury 
that  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is. 
but  the  projection  of  the  preceding  one 
in  its  exaltation  of  man  above  all  else 
on  earth,  will  take  future  rank  as  the 
age  of  the  novel. 

You  have  already  anticipated  my  con- 
clusion.    Let  me  divide  it.     We  study, 
if  we  know  for  what,    with   these  two 
things  in  mind:     First,  to  take  life  as 
far  as  we  can  in  its  totality.     The  sig- 
nificance of  all  has  its  measure  in  its 
relation   to   the  whole   life.     Secondly, 
we  strive  to  express  it  in  terms  that  will 
make  plain  to  others  our  interpretation 
of  its  vast  significance.     Bound  up  with 
the  power  of  a  creative  imagination  is 
its  skill  in  expression.     We  call  this  the 
style  of  the  writer.    The  achievement  of 
that   fleeting  something  named  "style" 
would  not  be  so  hopeless  if  the  writer 
had  the  "seeing  eye."    What  proverb- 
ial poverty  of  expression. camps  at  our 
very     school     doors.     Not     the     least 
ground  of  hope  for  deliverance  is  to  be 
found  in  a  painstaking,  continuous,  en- 
thusiastic   effort    to    follow    the    great 
masters  of  dramatic  and  prose  fiction  in 
their    faithful    study    of    the    sad,    the 
sweet,  the  sacred  facts  of  life.     The  dic- 
tionary is  great,   but  life  is  greater  as 
it  was   earlier,    and   the   seeing   eye  is 
fundamental  to  all  true  progress  in  edu- 
cation.    If  we  are  to  make  any  real  ad- 
vance  in   educating  ourselves  and   the 
young  in  expressing  life  we  must  first 
see  and  realize  life,  each  one  for  him— 
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self.  We  are  so  prone  to  take  a  detail 
and  give  it  undue  prominence,  that  we 
lose  ourselves  in  the  scrap  heaps  of  ex- 
istence. We  are  to  achieve  the  view  of 
life  as  a  whole.  We  are  to  prevent  all 
■about  us  from  frittering  away  this 
precious  possession  in  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  petty  and  detached  incidentals. 
The  great  fiction  writer  sets  before  the 
student  in  an  hour  more  of  life  than 
the  reader  can  live  in  a  year  or  ten 
years,  oftentimes,  and  so  aids  in  pre- 
serving the  poise,  the  balance  of  life's 
elements.  The  ordinary  memory  fails 
to  hold  its  own  experience  together  as 
foundation  for  proper  judgment  touch- 


ing the  great  issues  of  life.  The  new 
pedagogy  will  emphasize  the  unity,  the 
totality,  the  equilibrium  of  life,  and  the 
aid  it  will  get  from  a  right  use  of  fic- 
tion cannot  be  small,  if  it  remember 
that  life  is  incommunicable,  that  it  is 
reflected  in  the  style  of  the  man,  that 
nothing  so  contributes  to  a  good  style 
as  a  "seeing  eye,"  that  an  honest  life 
and  an  honest  style  are  wedded  in  in- 
dissoluble bonds,  and  that  in  all  our 
search  for  fresh  and  vigorous  literary 
expression,  we  must  not  fail  to  put 
first  fresh  insight  into  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  life,  its  richness,  its  charm,  its 
significant  relations,  its  fadeless  glory. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


E.  F.  Moulton:  It  is  eminently 
fitting  at  this  time,  in  this  place, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  teachers  from  every  part  of 
the  great  state  of  Ohio,  should 
come  together  and  listen  to  a  few  words 
in  memory  of  our  dead;  in  memory  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  on  this  historic  ground  and  where 
words  of  wisdom  are  still  vocal  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  those 
present.  Especially  do  we  miss  the 
voice  and  the  touch  of  the  vanished 
hand  of  two  of  our  brothers  who  were 
foremost  in  every  effort  to  advance 
the  interest  and  promote  the  cause  of 
public  school  education. 

Upon  the  brow  of  each  of  these  we 
would  place  the  laurel  wreath  of  vic- 
tory for  they  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  have  finished  the  course  and 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  them  a 
crown  of  righteousness.  Gladly  would 
the  members  of  the  association  add 
other  jewels  to  the  crown  as  their 
meed    of   praise,    to    these,    our    dead 


brothers,  superintendents  Rickoff  and 
Day.  We  say  dead.  They  are  not 
dead.  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  be- 
hind is  not  to  die.  It  is  the  teacher's 
glory  that  his  life  touches  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  has 
taught,  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children;  thus  these  our  broth- 
ers have  put  on  the  garments  of  im- 
mortality. 

These  eminent  educators  so  closely 
allied  for  many  ^ears  of  their  lives 
were  not  long  separated  in  their  deaths. 
Mr.  Day  like  John  the  Baptist  went 
just  before  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
elder  brother,  Mr.  Rickoff,  for  many 
years  his  counsellor  and  his  guide  and 
always  his  friend.  Both  of  these  men 
were  for  many  years  members  of  this 
association,  both  were  presidents.  Dr. 
RickoflF  in  1855,  eight  years  after  its 
organization,  and  Mr.  Day  in  1889. 
Both  also  were  honored  members  of 
the  national  teachers'  association.  In 
1859  Dr.  Rickoff  became  its  distin- 
guished   president    and    1880    he    was 
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made  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil and  the  following  year  was  made 
life  director.  Thus  Superintendent 
Rickoflf  received  the  highest  honors 
that  those  of  his  own  profession  could 
bestow.  That  he  merited  them  all,  is 
without  question^  .  Dr.  Rickoff  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  Aug.  23,  1824.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati  and 
in  the  schools  of  that  city  received  his 
early  education.  After  a  long  life  of 
usefulness  and  noble  service  for  others 
and  for  the  cause  he  so  ably  repre- 
sented, he  passed  away  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  March  29,  1899.  Of 
Dr.  Rickoff's  life  work  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Keeler  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Cummins  of  Cincinnati  will  tell  us. 

J.  P.  Cummins:  It  was  not  my 
pleasure  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Rickoff.  I  knew  him  and 
had  a  talk  with  him  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  the  summer  of 
1884.  It  was  the  intention  of  tjie 
teachers  of  Cincinnati  that  our  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Morgan,  should 
have  told  you  to-night  of  his  services 
in  our  city  but  the  illness  of  our  super- 
intendent has  made  it  impossible.  In 
1854  the  school  board  of  Cincinnati  had 
a  problem  to  meet  which  other  cities 
have  had  to  meet  and  RickoflF  solved 
that  problem. 

The  school  buildings  of  Cincinnati 
were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  great  number  of  school  children. 
It  was  necessary  to  build  many  new 
school  houses  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  board  that  the  organization  of  the 
schools  was  defective.  They  looked  for 
a  man  to  undertake  this  organization. 
In  one  of  the  schools,  as  principal  there 
was  a  man  who  has  been  described  to 
me  as  a  man  six  feet  tall,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  hair  as  black  as  a  coal,  eyes  a 
deep  gray,  a  man  with  such  a  manner 
and  bearing  that  the  gentleman  who 
told  me  this  said  that  when  he  walked 
down  Fourth  street,  the  people  stopped 


to  gaze  at  him  for  it  was  a  march  and 
not  a  walk. 

Such  was  the  man  as  described  to  me 
at     thirty     called     to     reorganize     the 
schools    of    Cincinnati.      Shortly    ufter 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent  he   asked   the   school   board 
for  a  short   leave   of  absence   to   visit 
schools    in   the   east.      Rickoff  as   you 
have  heard  was  born  in   New  Jersey. 
His  parents  were  not  Germans  as  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  papers  but  on  the 
side   of  both   father   and   mother  they 
came  from  Poland  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before.     He  had  been  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati.     He  never 
graduated  and  it  is  presumed  that  finan- 
cial  difficulties   prevented   his    gradua- 
tion.    When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  there  was  a.  teacher  in  Cincinnati 
who  failed  to  govern  the  children  and 
Mr.    Rickoff    was    called    to    take    his 
place.     A  gentleman  told  me  the  con- 
versation   that    passed    between    them. 
The  gentleman  said  to  him  if  you  can 
manage  the  boys  of  this  village  we  will 
give    you    twenty    dollars    per    month 
which    is    four    dollars    more    than    we 
have   been   paying.      He   walked   every 
morning  to  his  work  and  back  in  the 
evening.     I  think  it  is  fully  five  miles. 
I  walked  over  the  distance  myself  and 
know  that  it  was  a  long  walk,    espe- 
cially in  the  condition  of  streets  at  that 
time.     He  taught  the  next  year  in  In- 
dian Hill.    At  nineteen  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Black  a  young  lady  with  whose 
parents  he  boarded.    He  went  to  Ports- 
mouth  and   was   the   principal   teacher 
there.     I  think  it  was  before  they  had 
a  superintendent. 

He  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  be- 
came principal  of  one  of  the  schools  and 
later  was  called  to  the  superintendency. 
In  his  trip  to  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  he 
gathered  up  what  he  loved  to  call  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  Cincinnati 
plan.    Before  his  time  the  teacher  took 
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charge  of  a  class  until  they  were  ready 
to  enter  the  Junior  year.     She  had  four 
years'  work.    They  then  passed  into  the 
Junior  and  then  to  Senior  year.     ITie 
school  usually  consisted  of  sixty  pupils 
or  fifteen  in  each  class  and  by  the  time 
they    reached    the    higher    grade    there 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  pupils.    There 
was  always  room  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  grade.     He  found  in   Boston  they 
-entered    the    intermediate    school    for 
three    years    and    then    passed    to    the 
grammar  school.     They  had   four  de- 
partments of  school.    In  Providence  he 
found  the  system  of  schools  composed 
of    three    departments.      He    formed   a 
preparatory,  grammar  and  high  school. 
That  is  the  teacher  was  to  have  charge 
of  one  year's  work.     He  suggested  this 
plan   to   the  people   of  Cincinnati  and 
said  a  teacher  was  entirely  capable  of 
handling  sixty  pupils  under  this  system. 
In  the  report  to  the  board  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  observe  the  great  care  he  took 
in  describing  the  details  of  this  plan. 
It  is  a  model  report  because  of  its  de- 
tails.    A  friend  said  to  me  that  there 
were   three  elements   in   Mr.    Rickoflf's 
character  that  made  him  what  he  was. 
First  his  indefatigable  industry,  second 
his  ability  to  grasp   readily  and   make 
the  most  use  of  details  and  third  his 
unconquerable  will.     The  names  of  his 
plan   were   changed   to   district,    inter- 
mediate and  high  school  but  everything 
in  that  report  was  agreed  to  as  he  pre- 
pared it.    The  Cincinnati  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  large  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.    He  is  the  father 
of    the    present    organization    oi    city 
schools   in    our   country.       He   served 
from  1854  to  1859.    With  the  pen  in  his 
hand  he  was  a  mighty  man  but  on  the 
platform    I    am    told    he    was    not    so 
forcible.    A  gentleman  who  served  with 
him    said    Mr.    Rickoflf   controlled   the 
Cincinnati  school  board  by  calling  on 
each   member  or  by  inviting  them   to 
meet  him   separately  in   his   office.     A 
man    seldom    left    his    office    without 


thinking    that    he    was    right    in     his 
opinions. 

His    power    evidently    consisted     in 
causing    men    to    believe    that    he    was 
right.     In  1859  he  left  the  position  of 
superintendent  and  organized  a  private 
school  in  Cincinnati  on  Fourth  street. 
He  conducted  this  private  school  with 
great   success.     At   the   same   time    he 
served  on  the  Cincinnati  school  board 
and  most  of  the  time  as  its  president. 
All  over  Cincinnati  are  men  and   wo- 
men who  remember  Mr.  Rickoff  as  the 
man  who  first  inspired  them  to  earnest 
work.      When    the    hundred    day    men 
were  called  out  Mr.  RickoflF  went  with 
the    Cincinnati    company.      They    saw 
hard  service,   not  in  battle  but  in  the 
work  done  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
earthworks  for  defense.     Although  Mr. 
Rickoff' s    hands    were    blistered    under 
this  toil   he  never  hesitated  to  do   his 
duty.     A   comrade    said    I    have    often 
se«n  Mr.  Rickoff  out  helping  to  build 
earthworks  and  this  devotion  to   duty 
marked  him  as  a  man.     Nothing   was 
too   difficult  for  him  to  attempt  if  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty.     It  was  this 
devotion  to  duty  that  marked  him  as  a 
man  among  men.     In  thinking  of  Mr. 
RickoflF    I    can    not    avoid    associating 
him    with    Hancock    and    Henkle    and 
Stevenson   and  Tappan   and   McMillen 
and    a    number    of   others,    all    mighty 
men.     I  remember  most  of  them  when 
I  came  to  this  association.     We  think 
of  these  men  as  organizing  the  schools 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  work  that 
we    have   to    do    is   equally   important. 
May   we   be   able  to   do  our   work  as 
well  as  they  did  theirs. 

Harriet  L.  Keeler:  In  an  address 
delivered  by  Commissioner  Harris  he 
made  this  statement,  that  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  the  development 
of  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  the  great 
middle  west  were  brought  about  by  A.  J. 
RickoflF.  A  few  days  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  educators  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  same  opinion  was  expressed. 
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The  educational  papers  in  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West  bear  the  same 
testimony  and  in  the  letters  coming  to 
his  daughter  from  friends  that  knew 
him  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
during  these  years  beginning  in  1870 
his  personality  stood  out  unique  and 
commanding  in  this  country.  Of  all 
the  subtle  influences  which  move  society 
that  of  personal  power  is  the  greatest. 
We  are  very  apt  to  say  that  personal 
power  has  passed  out  of  fashion  and 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  all  things  move 
by  law  and  that  the  individual  is  of  very 
little  account,  but  while  we  are  speak- 
ing Bismarck  is  changing  the  face  of 
Hurope  and  Gladstone  is  reorganizing 
Knglish  history.  Personal  power  is  the 
^rreatest  power  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  any  one  understand, 
who  was  not  a  part  of  it,  in  regard  to 
the  great  educational  revival  in  Cleve- 
land from  1867  to  1880. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  it  ourselves. 
We  went  to  the  teachers'  meetings  on 
Saturday  and  then  waited  anxiously  to 
begin  our  work  on  Monday.  It  was  a- 
divine  enthusiasm  born  of  youth  and 
courage  for  our  new  responsibilities. 
The  great  educational  leader  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  devoted  teachers  and 
Cleveland  became  the  Mecca  toward 
which  educational  pilgrims  turned. 
The  president  of  the  school  board  in 
London  came  to  this  country  to  visit 
the  schools.  At  that  time  the  public 
schools  were  a  new  thing  in  England. 
He  visited  the  New  England  states  and 
the  western  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. When  he  returned  he  reported 
on  his  visit  to  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  said  that  the  best 
schools  he  had  found  in  the  United 
States  were  those  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Everybody  came  to  visit  the  Cleveland 
schools.  So  exquisite  was  the  courtesy 
extended,  so  sincere  the  welcome,  so 
humble  was  the  spirit  in  view  of  the 
difference    between    the    real    and    the 


ideal,  that  they  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  appreciate  and  enjoy.  To  say 
it  ended  is  to  say  that  we  are  human; 
to  say  it  ever  existed  is  to  emphasize 
the  dfvine  in  man.  Triumphs  of  charac- 
ter are  constant  and  abiding,  but  when 
you  come  to  analyze  the  sources  of 
power  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
causes  on  one  side  are  never  quite  equal 
to  the  results.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  left 
no  body  of  doctrine  in  books.  He  was 
no  author  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  In  his  early  reports  he  has 
clearly  outlined  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  I  trust  that  some  time  his  re- 
ports may  be  edited.  I  find  many  things 
that  are  now  published  as  new  were 
recommended  by  him  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  the  social  circle  Mr. 
Rickoflf  was  a  delightful  talker  and  he 
could  inspire  and  instruct.  His  genius 
was  not  in  public  debate.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  in  order  the  things  that  make 
up  his  character.  It  is  possible  that  the 
greatest  element  in  Mr.  Rickoff's  suc- 
cess was  that  he  was  dominated  by  an 
idea.  Observation  teaches  and  history 
proves  that  the  great  leaders  of  man- 
kind have  been  thus  dominated  by  an 
idea.  The  idea  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  life  was  how  shall  the  youth  of  this 
nation  be  trained?  To  this  idea  he  ded- 
icated every  power  of  his  mind,  soul 
and  body.  It  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind  or  from  any  act  of  his.  Another 
source  of  power  may  be  found  in  his 
simple  honesty.  This  was  emphasized 
in  his  gratitude  and  his  generous  rec- 
ognition of  the  work  of  his  subordi- 
nates. I  have  known  Mr.  RickoflF  to 
come  into  his  office  enthusiastic  over 
some  work  he  had  seen  done  in  the 
schools.  How  had  it  ever  been  done, 
he  would  say,  and  yet  we  all  knew  that 
it  was  his  work  coming  back  to  him. 
His  power  of  organization  has  been 
mentioned  and  it  was  simply  wonderful. 
I  met  a  gentleman  from  Cincinnati  who 
said  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  public 
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schools  as  they  now  are,  but  he  said 
thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Rickoff  organized 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  some  of 
us  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  break 
it  down,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  I  told 
him  I  had  seen  this  same  experiment 
tried  in  Cleveland  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. He  was  not  only  able  to  organize 
the  schools  but  he  was  able  to  teach 
in  any  of  these  schools. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in 
my  memory  is  seeing  him,  on  a  Sep- 
tember day,  in  a  school  filled  with  little 
children  and  a  tired  teacher,  teaching 
these  little  children  to  read.  As  a 
superintendent  he  selected  his  teachers 
with  great  care  and  then  he  had  the  for- 
titude to  let  them  do  their  work.  He 
was  not  continually  digging  up  the  corn 
to  see  if  it  had  sprouted.  He  gave  a 
new  value  to  time.  Teachers  could  not 
be  recognized  by  him  better  than  to 
have  them  do  things  in  a  new  way  and 
he  liked  to  see  independence  of  manner. 
However  humble  the  teacher,  if  she  did 
something  good  he  recognized  her. 
There  was  always  a  generous  rivalry, 
under  his  administration,  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  it  had  ever  been  done 
before.  The  men  of  Ohio  who  teach 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rickoflf. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  position  of 
superintendent  it  was  poorly  paid  and 
held  by  a  doubtful  tenure.  To-day  there 
is  a  superintendent  who  holds  his  office 
for  an  indeterminate  time.  That  law 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Rickoff 
and  carried  out  his  wislies.  Women 
should  recognize  to-day  the  debt  of 
gratitude  they  owe  him  —  as  the  first 
superintendent  who  placed  women  as 
principals  not  because  they  were 
cheaper  but  because  they  gave  them- 
selves more  unreservedly  to  their  work. 
Perhaps  his  widest  departure  was  to 
place  a  woman  in  entire  charge  of  his 
primary  schools. 

His  fame  is  secure  in  the  schools  he 
organized  and  developed.    We  may  say 


with  the  sage  of  the  ancient  world: 
"Of  a  certainty  nothing  of  evil  can 
happen  to  a  good  man  before  or  after 
death." 

L.    W.    DAY. 

Harriet  E.  Terrel:  To  many  in 
this  meeting  Mr.  Day  was  well  and  inti- 
mately known,  and  to  many  in  Cleve- 
land who  came  on  through  the  schools 
under  his  direction  and  guidance;  he 
was  a  life-long  friend.    In  his  death 

"The  common  way  once  more  is  passed 
From    pleading   tears   and    lingerings 

fond 
To  fuller  life  and  hope  beyond." 

The  power  of  endurance  shown  by 
Mr.  Day  in  more  than  one  severe  illness 
during  his  life  in  Cleveland  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  hope  that  the  sad  reports 
coming  to  us  for  days  and  weeks  before 
his  death  might  prove  false.  But  he 
himself  felt  that  he  was  to  be  freed  from 
this  earthly  life,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  many  friends  who  witnessed  his 
calmness  of  spirit  during  his  last  days 
ttiakes  our  sorrow  lighter,  knowing  that 
he  was  willing  to  have  "life's  night 
past"  and  "the  day  of  gladness  dawn." 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful 
Riverside  Cemetery  in  Cleveland,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March  last,  and  the  wind 
and  the  rain  proved  no  hindrance  to  the 
many  friends  and  comrades  who  met 
to  do  him  honor. 

His  death  removed  from  our  number 
one  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had 
been  prominently  identified  with  educa- 
tional work  in  Ohio.  How  few  among 
the  many  men  and  women  who  enter 
upon  the  work  of  teaching  do  so  with 
aught  else  in  mind  than  a  desire  for 
temporary  occupation  which  cannot 
enlist  the  life  devotion  of  man  or  wo- 
man! When,  therefore,  one  who  from 
the  beginning  of  his  work  made  teach- 
ing his  life-aim  passes  away,  we  must 
respect  and  honor  what  he  did  and  what 
he  tried  to  do  for  his  fellow-men. 
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Mr.  Day  was  born  in  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  November  24,  1839.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  High  School  in 
Galion  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
later  entered  Hillsdale  College,  Mich- 
igan. He  left  this  institution  before  fin- 
ishing his  course  to  serve  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  After  sixteen  months 
of  hard  service  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  account  of  ill-healtn  which 
he  contracted  in  the  army  and  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

He  began  his  real  service  as  a  teacher 
in  1866  and  was  called  from  the  position 
of  Principal  of  the  Galion  High  School 
by  Mr.  Rickoff  in  the  spring  of  1868  to 
the  principalship  of  a  Grammar  School 
in  Cleveland.     Later  when  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  schools  was  made 
by  Mr.  RickoflF,  and  he  was  no  longer 
able   to    supervise   the    work   unaided, 
Mr.  Day  was  chosen  one  of  four  super- 
vising principals  of  school  districts,  and 
shortly  afterward  one  of  two  supervisors 
of    Grammar    Grades    who    gave   their 
entire  time  to  the  oversight  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  of  the  schools. 
Those  who  remember  the  great  work 
carried   out  at  that  time  in   Cleveland 
and  the  reputation   which  the   schools 
gained,    can    well    appreciate   that    the 
duties    of    the    supervisors    were    very 
important    and    demanded    the    closest 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  supervisors   followed  the  ablest  of 
leaders.     Mr.   Day  remained  longer  in 
this  service  than  Mr.  James,   who  en- 
tered it  with  him,    serving  until   1886, 
when  he  became  Superintendent. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  Mr. 
Day's  supervision  that  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  schools  were  made  and 
at  this  time  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented to  show  his  ability  as  a  super- 
visor. I  quote,  in  part,  Mr.  Rickoff's 
estimate  of  one  capable  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor:  "A  man  who  can 
fill  well  such  a  position  as  this  is  rare, 
and    when,  found,     should    be    prized 


according  to  his  rarity  and  his  worth. 
He  ought  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  education;  to  that  he  should 
devote  head,  heart,  soul,  and  being.  It 
should  possess  him  so  that  he  could  not 
throw  it  off  if  he  would.  It  is  only  by 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  he  can 
inspire  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in 
those  who  are  under  his  direction.  He 
must  be  a  true  man,  or  else  teachers 
mistrust  him.  He  should  be  a  gentle- 
man in  manner,  or  else  he  loses  a  large 
part  of  the  influence  to  which  his  abil- 
ities may  entitle  him.  He  should  be  a 
friend  to  the  teachers,  and  yet  the 
vigilant  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
children."  Those  who  are  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Day  through  all  these 
years  of  service  as  supervisor,  and  those 
who  knew  him  in  this  work  but  for  a 
short  time,  feel  well  assured  that  he 
met  the  success  which  his  activity  in 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  work  commanded. 

In  this  position  Mr.  Day  showed  pre- 
eminent ability  and  he  accomplished  a 
great  work.  He  carried  with  him  in 
his  daily  rounds  through  the  schools  a 
bright  and  cheerful  countenance.  His 
coming  brought  pleasure  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Few,  if  any,  teachers 
were  self-conscious  in  his  presence. 
This  enabled  them  to  do  free  and  con- 
fident work.  He  came  as  a  friend  to 
brighten  the  work,  to  give  wisdom  to 
plan,  to  help  his  feHow-workers  to  add 
something  to  their  happiness  in  their 
work.  All  that  was  good  in  him  was 
strengthened  by  this  constant  effort  to 
give  to  others,  and  like  all  such  giving 
returned  to  make  his  own  life  better 
and  more  unselfish.  The  unblemished 
reputation  which  Mr.  Day  held  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked  gave  him  an  influence  with  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  and  his  name  was 
a  familiar  one  in  many  homes. 

The  little  details  of  our  work,  which 
come  close  to  making  it  drudgery,  were 
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not  despised  by  Mr.  Day.  The  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  did  these  duties  is 
to  be  emphasized.  He  expressed  a 
thought  in  their  doing  which  another 
has  expressed  in  words:  "He  who 
aims  for  perfectness  in  a  trifle  is  trying 
to  do  that  trifle  holily.  .  .  .  The 
smallest  roadside  pool  has  its  water 
from  heaven  and  its  gleam  from  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  great  ocean.  .  .  . 
The  universe  is  not  quite  complete 
without  my  work  well  done."  Mr.  E. 
L.  Harris  says  of  him,  "There  was  no 
stronger  characteristic  in  his  educa- 
tional life  than  his  devotion  to  his  sense 
of  duty.  He  sought  to  realize  his  ideals 
and  never  spared  himself  in  carrying 
out  whatever  was  necessary  to  such  a 
realization." 

Mr.  Day  formed  many  warm  friend- 
ships among  those  with  whom  he  was 
known  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
and  social  duties,  and  to  these  friends 
his  death  came  as  a  personal  loss. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  great 
friendships  which  time  cannot  conquer. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  of 
'85-'86,  Mr.  Day  became  Superintend- 
ent, and  for  six  years  he  carried  out 
the  duties  of  this  position  with  the 
same  faithfulness  which  he  had  shown 
in  his  work  of  supervision.  During  the 
more  than  twenty  years  of  continuous 
service  in  Cleveland,  he  saw  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  increase  from  less  than 
two  hundred  to  more  than  a  thousand, 
and  he  was  a  part  of  the  great  upward 
and  onward  movement  in  the  educa- 
tional world  marked  by  these  years  of 
his  service. 

Small  wonder  is  it,  then,  with  this  as 
his  past,  that  in  his  last  illness  his 
mind  still  turned  toward  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  he  still  planned  for  their 
good  to  the  end! 

After  his  connection  with  the  Cleve- 
land schools  was  severed,  he  remained 
in  the  city  until  called  to  Canton,  Ohio, 
as  Superintendent,  in  1896. 


There  he  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  became  not  only  Superintendent  of 
Schools  but  a  zealous  citizen  entering 
into  the  life  of  the  city  with  interest 
There,  as  in  Cleveland,  his  interest  in 
his  work  often  led  him  to  efforts  be- 
yond his  strength,  and  there  after  a 
long  period  of  illness  his  death  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Day  was  warmly  attached 
to  Mr  .Henkle.  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Rickoff,  now  dead,  and 
to  others,  still  living,  who  form  a 
group  of  men  widely  known  for  their 
educational  work.  To  one  of  these,  he 
would,  were  he  here  to-day,  attribute 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  inspi- 
ration, and  his  love  for  Mr.  RickoflF 
and  loyalty  to  him  never  wavered. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  of 
the  National  Association  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  life-directors. 

He  was  noted  for  his  uniform  cour- 
tesy of  manner,  kindness  of  heart,  love 
of  young  people,  and  desire  for  their 
good. 

All  the  honor  that  can  be  outwardly 
shown  was  accorded  him,  at  his  death , 
both  in  Canton  and  Cleveland.  Teach- 
ers, friends,  citizens  came  together  to 
manifest  their  respect  for  him,  and 
those  who  took  part  in  his  funeral  ser- 
vice warmly  commented  upon  his  pur- 
ity of  life. 

"Good  service"  is  the  monument  he 
has  left  behind  him,  and  no  words 
of  tribute  could  be  so  pleasing  to  him 
as  an  earnest  striving  on  the  part  of 
those  who  follow  him  to  carry  out 
whatever  was  "good  and  true  and  beau- 
tiful" in  his  life  and  work  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

JOHN  SIMPSON. 

E.  D.  Lyon:  Dr.  Simpson  began  his 
work  of  superintendency  in  the  Mans- 
field schools  in  1873  and  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  efficient  superintendent 
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of  these  schools.  It  was  my  pleasure  a 
few  months  since  to  write  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  the 
Monthly,  but  there  are  others  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  than  I  did, 
because  they  served  under  him  as 
teachers.  I  think  it  better  to-night  that 
he  should  be  spoken  of  by  those  who 
had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him.  They  can  tell  you  better  than  I 
can  of  his  character,  his  work  and  his 
influence.  Since  givmg  up  the  super- 
intendency  he  engaged  in  business. 
One  cold  winter  day  in  March  he 
slipped  and  fell  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  that  he  was  dead.  The  pub- 
lic schools  were  dismissed  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  and  many  pupils  and 
friends  attended  the  last  sad  rites.  Citi- 
zens in  large  numbers  paid  their  last 
respects  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  citizenship 
of  Mansfield. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland:  Nine 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  Mansfield  and  my  superintendent  in 
Columbus,  to  whom  I  am  thoroughly 
loyal,  says  that  he  hopes  the  time  will 
come  when  I  will  think  as  much  of  Co- 
lumbus as  I  do  of  Mansfield.  Since 
coming  here  my  mind  goes  back  to  my 
work  in  that  city  and  the  nine  happy 
years  I  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the  Mans- 
field hign  school  under  the  strong,  ca- 
pable supervision  of  Dr.  Simpson,  and 
such  remembrance  can  only  be  grateful 
to  a  teacher  who  can  spend  nine  happy 
years  in  a  high  school.  We  used  to 
call  him  Uncle  John,  but  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  power.  In  the  first  place,  under 
his  administration  the  school  property 
was  looked  after  more  carefully  than 
ever  before.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  no  place  where  the  attendance  was 
better  than  in  the  schools  of  Mansfield. 
The  people  seemed  to  feel  it  their  duty 
to  keep  their  children  in  school  from 
the  opening  of  the  schools  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year.     In  the  third  place. 


there  never  was  a  place  in  which  there 
was  better  order  than  in  the  Mansfield 
schools.    When   these  conditions   exist 
in  a  city  the  superintendent  has  much  to 
do  with  them.    The  teachers   were  all 
hard  workers,  and  I  believe  in  earnest 
work,   and  Dr.   Simpson  was  back  of 
them.  He  was  a  plain,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical  man,    a  devoted   father,    a   good 
citizen  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  pay 
him  this  tribute.     I   want  to  speak  of 
another  thing.     I  used  to  come  to  Put- 
in-Bay   to    see    these    great    men    who 
were  here  at  the  association.     I  want  to 
say  to   the   teachers    who   work   on    a 
small  salary,  that  I  used  to  come  here 
every  year,  and  to  be  remembered  and 
kindly  spoken   to  by   Dr.    Rickoff  and 
other  great  men  here  meant  something 
to  me  as  a  young  teacher,  and  was  an 
inspiration    in    my    work.     With     Dr. 
Rickoff  I   was  particularly   closely  as- 
sociated.    When  Miss  Keeler  spoke  of 
his  teaching  I  thought  of  the  time  when 
I  was  teaching  in  Steubenville  and  he 
came  to  visit  my  school  and  I  learned 
a  great  lesson  from  him.     He  asked  me 
to  come  to  Cleveland.     I  thought  it  was 
a   great   opportunity,    but    my   mother 
said  no.    Again  I  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion   in    Cleveland,     but    I    wanted    a 
greater    salary    than    I    could    get    in 
Cleveland  and   I   declined  out  of  con- 
sideration   of    duty    to    my    mother.     I 
consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  known 
Dr.   Rickoff,   to  have  been  kindly  re- 
membered  by   him   and   to   have   been 
associated  with  Dr.  Simpson. 

Bertha  Ruess:  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  a  word  of  Dr.  Simpson. 
Most  of  my  life  was  spent  as  a  pupil  or 
a  teacher  under  Dr.  Simpson.  Every 
one,  whether  as  a  pupil  or  a  teacher, 
who  received  training  under  him  found 
it  valuable.  He  believed  in  broad 
training.  He  was  not  in  the  school 
work  when  he  died,  yet  he  was  always 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
Two  weeks  before  he  died  I  went  to 
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see  him  and  he  was  interested  in  this 
association.  He  asked  me  about  the 
members  of  it  and  asked  me  to  get  him 
the  Educational  Monthly.  In  the 
death  of  Dr.  Simpson  we  lost  a  personal 
friend,  but  the  influence  of  a  good  man 
never  dies. 

Samuel  Findley:  It  hardly  seems 
fitting  for  me  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  so  well  said  about  those  who 
have  gone  from  us.  I  knew  Mr. 
RickoflF  and  Mr.  Day  very  well  and  I 
was  somewhat  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Simpson.  I  was  associated  with  Dr. 
RickoflF  in  his  first  year  in  Cleveland 
and  I  can  heartily  endorse  what  has 
been  said  of  him.  I  think  of  Dr. 
Rickoff  as  a  strong  character.  There 
comes  to  my  mind  one  little  thought 
expressed  by  him  at  Chatauqua.  I 
think  it  was  the  annual  address.  I  re- 
member he  labored  under  deep  feeling 
and  one  thing  he  said  has  remained  with 
me.  He  said  to  the  teachers  at  Cha- 
tauqua: "Save  if  you  must  like  misers 
in  personal  expenditures,  but  spend 
like  princes  in  things  pertaining  to 
equipment  for  your  work."  It  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  good  advice.  When 
I  left  Cleveland  in  1869  Mr.  Day  suc- 
ceeded me  in  the  old  Brownell  school. 
I  delivered  my  keys  to  Mr.  Day  and 
among  them  was  a  little  pass-key  that 
turned  every  lock.  After  Mr.  Day  be- 
came superintendent  I  met  him  and  he 
returned  me  that  little  pass-key  and  I 
have  it  yet.     My  mind  has  been  running 


over  the  long  list  of  our  departed 
brothers.  I  start  with  one  not  known 
by  many  of  you,  W.  N.  Edwards.  My 
first  attendance  at  the  association  was 
at  Dayton  in  1853.  Edwards  was  then 
superintendent  at  Troy  and  he  made  an 
earnest  speech.  He  did  a  great  deal  to 
make  me  a  life  long  schoolmaster. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Cowdry,  of  San- 
dusky. I  can  hear  his  voice  yet  and 
listen  to  his  earnest  words.  I  remem- 
ber Lorin  Andrews,  who  was  employed 
as  agent  of  this  association  to  go  about 
in  its  interests.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews.  Then  there  was 
Dr.  Henkle.  I  suppose  you  can  all  see 
his  face  and  hear  his  voice.  Then  I  re- 
member Anson  Smythe,  who  was 
School  Commissioner  and  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Dr.  Rickoff  in 
Cleveland.  Then  there  was  Captain 
Mitchell,  who  was  superintendent  at 
Mt.  Vernon  and  later  at  Columbus,  and 
still  later  State  Superintendent  in  one 
of  the  Dakotas.  Dr.  Tappan  was  an- 
other man  who  was  always  welcome  in 
this  association.  Then  there  was  Dr. 
Hancock  and  Dr.  Harvey,  who  were 
always  with  us.  Then  there  were  Dr. 
Stevenson  and  Sebastian  Thomas  and 
Father  McMillen.  Only  last  year  we 
spoke  particularly  of  him.  He  was  al- 
ways present  at  the  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation in  his  day;  also  Hon.  LeRoy 
D.  Brown.  I  could  name  many  more, 
but  time  forbids.  The  list  is  a  long  one 
and  likely  to  grow  longer. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETING, 


GENERAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  annual  session  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
tory, Put-in-Bay  Island,  Lake  Erie, 
Tuesday  morning,  June  27,  1899,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring 
president,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson.  Dr. 
Samuel  Findley  lead  in  prayer.  "Amer- 
ica*' was  sung  by  the  audience,  Supt. 
W.  Mck.  Vance  leading,  after  which 
Mr.  Corson  happily  introduced  the 
president-elect,  Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  of 
Xenia,  who,  after  thanking  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  on  "The  Policy  of  School  Ad- 
ministration." 

Miss  Anna  M.  Osgood,  of  Colum- 
bus, read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Preliminary  Training  of  the  Teacher; 
(a)  What  Should  it  Be?  (b)  How  Ac- 
complished Where  There  is  no  Estab- 
lished Training  School?" 

Hon.  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  State 
School  Commissioner,  then  delivered 
an  able  address  on  the  subject  of  "A 
State  Teachers'  Institute." 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Osgood's  pa- 
per, m  the  absence  of  Miss  Flora  L. 
Herzog,  was  opened  by  Ex-State  Com- 
missioner O.  T.  Corson. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Cincinnati, 
not  being  present,  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilkin- 
son opened  the  discussion  of  Commis- 
sioner Bonebrake's  paper. 

A  telegram  from  Supt.  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan, of  Cincinnati,  regretting  his  ina- 
bility to  be  present  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, was  at  this  point  read.  On  mo- 
tion of  O.  T.  Corson  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  make  suitable  response. 

Mr.  Loos,  of  Dayton,  continued  the 
discussion  of  Commissioner  Bone- 
brake's  paper  and  Miss  Margaret  Suth- 
erland that   of   Miss    Osgood's    paper. 


Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  Tiffin;  J.  W. 
Zeller,  of  Findlay,  Supt.  W.  McK. 
Vance,  of  Urbana;  Mr.  Cope,  of  Ham- 
ilton, participated  in  the  discussion. 
Commissioner  Bonebrake  occupied  a 
few  minutes  in  reply  to  statements  made 
in  criticism  of  his  paper.  This  closed 
the  discussion.  The  association  then 
adjourned. 

3:30   p.    M.  TUESDAY. 

Business  meeting  of  General  Associa- 
tion, President  E.  B.  Cox  in  the  chair. 

The  chair  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Nomination  —  J.  J. 
Burns,  Defiance;  O.  T.  Corson,  Co- 
lumbus; F.  Treudley,  Youngstown;  H. 
M.  Parker,  Elyria;  Prof.  W.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Delaware. 

Committee  on  Resolution  —  Miss 
Margaret  Sutherland,  Columbus;  H.  C. 
Minnich,  Hillsboro;  Miss  Anna  Lo- 
gan, Cincinnati;  C.  C.  Miller,  Lima;  F. 
S.   Coultrap,   Athens. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Chalmers,  of  Toledo, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  Ohio  Centennial  and 
Northwest  Territory  Exposition  will  be 
held  in  Toledo,  May  1  to  November  1, 
1902;  and,  because  of  the  great  educa- 
tional advantages  there  offered  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country,  both  in  edu- 
cational meetings  and  in  exhibits;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
association  that  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  of  1902 
should  be  held  in  Toledo,  and  that  we 
pledge  the  influence  of  this  association 
and  of  the  Ohio  teachers  to  secure  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  in 
Toledo  in  1902." 

Association  then  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   28. 

General  Association  convened  at  9:30. 
A  male  chorus  under  direction  of  Prof. 
N.  L.  Glover  sang  several  numbers, 
after  which  President  Thompson,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  offered  prayer. 

Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of  Bryan, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Educational 
Value  of  Exact  Definition."  The  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper  was 
opened  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Roller,  superin- 
tendent Niles  schools.  Dr.  Thompson 
continued  the  discussion. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  offered  the  following 
resolutions: 

"Resolved,  1.  That  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  be  given  to  the  Gen- 
eral Association  with  sessions  not  to 
exceed  two  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and 
one  and  a  half  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  all  departments  or  sections  ar- 
range their  programs  not  to  interfere 
with  this  schedule. 

2.  That  program  of  the  General  As- 
sociation be  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  general  needs  of  teachers  while  in- 
cluding questions  of  interest  to  the  de- 
partments or  sections. 

3.  That  the  president  of  the  General 
Association  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  General  Association  and  at  all  pop- 
ular meetings  in  the  evenings." 

The  resolutions,  on  motion  of  Supt 
Jones,  of  Massillon,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron,  then 
sang  a  solo,  entitled  "Bandolero,"  and 
was  compelled  to  respond  to  an  encore. 

Mrs.  Delia  L.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  was 
then  introduced  by  President  Cox  and 
the  next  hour  was  given  to  considera- 
tion of  subjects  of  interest  to  that  as- 
sociation. Secretary  J.  J.  Burns  made 
his  report  for  the  year  just  closed. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  was  then  introduced, 
who  presented  a  paper  on  ''Fiction — Its 


Place  in  a  Course  of  Study.*'    On  motion 
a    vote    of   thanks    was    tendered    Dr. 
Stevenson  for  his  able  address. 
The  association  then  adjourned. 

The  General  Association  met  in  final 
business  meeting  at  4  p.  m.,  President 
Cox  in  the  chair. 

W.  O.  Thompson,   of  the  Executive 
Committee,    introduced  the   matter    of 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  association 
for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Bassell,  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Columbus,  was  presented  to  the  as- 
sociation, who  in  a  happy  strain  in- 
vited the  association  to  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  the  name  of  the  Hotel  Victory,  in- 
vited the  association  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in- 
Bay. 

Supt.  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria,  urged 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  meet 
in  Put-in-Bay. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Columbus,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  capital  city  for  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Snyder,  of  Tiffin,  spoke  in 
favor  of  Put-in-Bay  and  closed  by 
offering  a  resolution  that  the  associa- 
tion should  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Put-in-Bay. 

Mr.  Rayman,  of  East  Liverpool, 
spoke  against  the  resolution  and  moved 
to  amend  by  striking  out  "Put-in-Bay" 
and  substituting  "Columbus." 

Supt.  Humphry,  of  Ironton,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Supt.  Van  Cleve,  of  Troy,  spoke 
against  the  amendment  and  in  favor  of 
Put-in-Bay. 

Mr.  Humes,  of  Newark,  spoke  in 
favor  of  Put-in-Bay. 

Dr.  Thompson  explained  the  nature 
of  the  motion. 

Commissioner  Bonebrake  raised  the 
question  of  time  of  meeting. 

Supts.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van  Wert; 
Powell,   of  Marion,   and  Van  Fossan, 
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of   Lisbon,   spoke  in  favor  of  Put-in- 
Bay. 

Amendment  was  carried  and  the 
original  motion  as  amended  was  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Cromer  offered  a  resolu- 
tion asking  Executive  Committee  to 
print  on  program  railroad  connections. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  Co- 
lumbus Board  of  Trade  for  their  cor- 
dial invitation. 

J.  J.  Burns,  of  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nation,   reported    following    nominees: 

President  —  Charles  Haupert,  Woos- 
ter. 

Vice  Presidents  —  W.  H.  Van  Fos- 
san,  Lisbon;  Clara  Tagg,  Cleveland; 
Anna  E.  Logan,  Cincinnati;  H.  M. 
Linn,  Sandusky;  J.  C.  York,  Mineral 
Ridge. 

Secretary  —  J.  V.  McMillan,  Canal 
Dover. 

Treasurer  —  J.  A.  Shawan,  Colum- 
bus. 

Executive  Committee  —  E.  D.  Lyon, 
Mansfield;  N.  H.  Chaney,   Chillicothe. 

Board  of  Control  of  Reading  Circle — 
E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon;  Chas.  L.  Loos, 
Jr.,  Dayton. 

Committee  on  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion—  G.  C.  Maurer,  New  Philadel- 
phia; F.  J.  Roller,  Niles;  S.  P.  Hum- 
phrey, fronton  (to  fill  unexpired  term 
of  L.  W.  Day). 

Committee  on  Legislation — F.  Treud- 
ley,  Youngstown;  F.  B.  Dyer,  Madi- 
sonville;  C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington; 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  Defiance;  J.  C.  Hutch- 
inson, Painesville  (to  fill  unexpired 
term  of  M.  A.  Tuttle). 

Committee  on  Necrology  —  J.  H. 
Chamberlin,  Marietta;  E.  F.  Moulton, 
Ceveland. 

Committee  on  Relation  of  High 
School  to  College  —  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia, 
E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati. 

Signed  by 

J.  J.  Burns,        H.  M.  Parker, 
O.  T.  Corson,     F.  Treudley. 

W.  G.  WlI,LIAMS, 

Committee  on  Nominations. 


On  motion  report  was  adopted  and 
nominees  were  elected. 

On  motion  of  F.  Treudley  the  Com- 
mittee on  Syllabi  was  instructed  to  con- 
tinue its  work  on  preparation  of  Syl- 
labi. 

Commissioner  Bonebrake  commented 
on  the  admirable  work  of  this  commit- 
tee. Supt.  MacKinnon,  of  Middle- 
town,  reported  progress  on  the  work 
of  his  committee. 

Wednesday  evening  General  Associa- 
tion met  in  Assembly  Hall  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Cox.  The 
male  chorus  sang  a  few  numbers  after 
which  Supervisor  E.  F.  Moulton  of 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  necrology,  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
departed  brothers,  A.  J.  Rickoff  and 
L.  W.  Day,  and  read  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  distinguished 
educators.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Terrel  of 
Cleveland  read  an  impressive  tribute  to 
Supt.  Day.  Supervisor  J.  P.  Cummins 
of  Cincinnati  spoke  interestingly  con- 
cerning Dr.  Rickoffs  connection  with 
the  Cincinnati  schools  as  their  efficient 
superintendent.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
of  Cleveland  read  a  splendid  eulogy  on 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff.  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon 
of  Mansfield  spoke  briefly  in  memory 
of  Supt.  John  Simpson.  Miss  Suther- 
land followed  with  a  feeling  tribute  to 
Mr.  Simpson.  Miss  Bertha  Ruess  of 
Mansfield  also  paid  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory ofDr.Simpson.  Dr.  Samuel  Findley 
of  Akron  recalled  to  mind  the  names  of 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  association  long  since  dead. 
After  a  song  by  chorus  the  association 
adjourned. 

E.  B.  Cox,  President. 
Solomon  Weimer,    Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order 
in  Assembly  Hall,  of  the  Hotel  Vic— 
tory,    on  Tuesday,    June  27,    1899,    at 
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1:30   P.   M.   by  Supt.  J.   W.  Zeller   of 
Findlay,    O. 

Miss  Pray,  Teacher  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Toledo,  O.,  entertained  the  audi- 
ence with  a  few  motion  songs  by  pupils 
of  the  Toledo  schools. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Williams  of  Sandusky, 
President  of  this  Department,  was  then 
introduced  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  subject,  "How  Can  the 
High  School  be  Extended?" 

Supt.  C.  L.  Dickey  of  Worthington 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
School  Legislation. 

The  pupils  of  the  Toledo  schools 
again  favored  us  with  motion  songs. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Rose  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  Supt.  W.  P.  Burris, 
Salem,  O.,  opened  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Dickey's  paper. 

Supt.  Minnich  offered  a  motion  to 
adopt  the  report  as  read.  The  motion 
was  amended  to  take  up  the  report  sec- 
tion by  section  and  allow  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  discussion  of  each  section. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Supts. 
Treudley,  Van  Qeve,  Zeller,  Haupert, 
Minnich. 

A  motion  made  and  carried  that  fur- 
ther discussion  be  postponed  until  the 
evening  session. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Department  discussed  the  reso- 
lutions recommended  by  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  resolution  to  create  a  State  Board 
of  Education  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  to  report  next  year. 

Principal  Cope  moved  to  adopt  the 
resolution  making  the  payment  of  the 
Boxwell  Tuition  mandatory. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  Association  to 
favor  District  Supervision. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Supt.  C.  C. 
Miller  and  carried  in  favor  of  the  rec- 


ommendation to  raise  the  Commission- 
er's salary  to  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  subjects  were  also  dis- 
cussed; "Money  Collections  in  Public 
Schools,"  "High  School  Lecture 
Courses,"  "Should  Schools  Recognize 
and  Make  Allowance  for  Outside  Music 
Work?" 

The  Committee  on  Nominations, 
Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer,  H.  C.  Minnich,  J. 
W.  Millette,   reported  the    following: 

For  President,  Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman, 
East  Liverpool;  for  Secretary,  R.  W. 
Himes,  Covington. 

These  officers  were  duly  elected. 

Hi  B.  Williams,   President. 

U.  D.  Clephane,  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
at  this  the  fifty-second  Annual  Session, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay 
Island,  take  great  pleasure  in  extending 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Hotel,  T.  W.  McCreary,  and  his 
assistants  for  the  unceasing  efforts  made 
for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

That  our  gratitude  be  expressed  to 
Miss  Mabel  Pray  and  the  Toledo  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  children  who  so 
pleasantly  entertained  us  with  their 
games  and  songs. 

That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the 
railways  and  boat  lines  of  the  State  for 
granting  special  rates. 

That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  many  excellent 
points  brought  before  us;  especially  do 
we  most  heartily  endorse  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  in  the 
report  of  the  movement  looking  to  the 
establishment  in  Ohio  of  a  series  of 
high  grade  State  Normal  Schools,  be- 
lieving that  such  schools  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of 
our  State,  elevate  the  professional 
standard    and     sentiment    among    our 
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teachers,  and  result  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  our  schools. 

That  we  express  our  appreciation  of 

the    firm,    courteous,   prompt  carrying 

out  of  the  program  on  the  part  of  the 

presidents  of  the  General  Association 

and  of  the  Superintendents'  Section. 

That  we  approve  the  liberal  policy 
that  has  opened  the  Ohio  State  Library 
on  equal  terms  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State;    that  we  earnestly  commend  the 


devotion  of  State  Librarian  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath  to  his  work,  and  that  we  heartily 
endorse  the  action  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  in  appropriating  four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  travelling  libraries. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 

Anna  E.  Logan, 

H.  C.   MiNNICH, 

C.  C.  Miller, 

F.    S.    COULTRAP. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 

SECTIONS. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

After  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
W.  H.  Meek,  President,  an  able  paper 
on  "First,  Second  and  Third  Grade 
High  Schools  was  presented  by  C.  G. 
Ballou  of  Toledo  who  introduced  his 
subject  by  stating  that  the  High  School 
occupies  a  position  between  the  uni- 
versity and  elementary  schools  each 
being  mutually  dependent  and  the  im- 
portant question  being  where  the  sec- 
ondary begins  and  ends.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  primary  is  elementary 
instruction  in  each  of  the  fields  of 
learning;  of  the  secondary  —  instruc- 
tion linked  with  description,  supple- 
mented by  discipline  (which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  oQ-  The  lack  of 
classification  in  Ohio  High  Schools  was 
noted  and  a  resolution  suggested  that 
a  state  board  should  be  appointed  to 
classify  high  schools  into  different 
grades  according  to  equipment  and 
scholastic  attainment,  also  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  supply  small  high 
schools  with  a  certain  amount  of  money 
from  State  funds. 

The  paper  read  by  Aug.  F.  Foerste 
produced  a  most  profound  impression. 
Many  of  the  best  judges  present  pro- 


nounced it  one  of  the  best  on  this  sub- 
ject ever  presented  to  the  Association. 
It  was  clear,  comprehensive,  sugges- 
tive and  exceedingly  helpful. 

The  history  of  scientific  study  in  dif- 
ferent schools  was  told  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  following  which  were  the 
methods  of  presenting  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy, Chemistry,  Physics  and  Physiol- 
ogy. A  convincing  point  was  that  dur- 
ing the  first  terms  of  instruction  work 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  unaided  eye 
and  that  the  work  which  requires 
microscope  and  extensive  apparatus 
should  be  left  to  the  college.  The  cli- 
max was  reached  in  the  closing  points 
that  the  study  of  science  is  drawing 
closer  the  relations  of  high  school  and 
college;  that  it  encourages  accurate 
seeing,  a  keener  appreciation  of  beauty, 
a  use  for  the  aesthetic  and  introduces 
pupils  to  form,  observation  and  poetry. 

A  logical  presentation  of  "Why  so 
Many  Failures  in  First  Year  High 
School?"  was  ably  delivered  by  D.  C. 
Meek  of  Mansfield.  Failures  were  as- 
signed to  two  causes,  first  —  those 
over  which  we  have  no  immediate  con- 
trol as  pupils  enter  first  year  during  the 
period  of  adolescence  and  are  intro- 
duced to  different  work  and  methods 
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and     have     as     many     instructors     as 
studies. 

Second  —  those  which  are  due  to 
school  organization  and  methods  of  in- 
struction for  it  has  taken  school  men 
a  long  time  to  learn  that  the  school  is 
made  for  the  child  and  that  kindergar- 
ten methods  should  be  employed  in  alt 
grades  as  intellectual  stimuli. 

Mr.  Meek  ably  discussed  the  require- 
ments and  relations  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pil stating  the  successful  teacher  to  be 
one  who  breaks  down  the  barriers  of 
school  room  formality  and  prejudices, 
eliminating  personal  motives;  exercis- 
ing judgment  tempered  by  mercy  and 
thereby  gaining  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  all. 

The  last  paper,  "The  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  in  High  Schools"  by  E. 
S.  Loomis  of  Cleveland,  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  throughout  and 
was  interesting  in  that  the  relations  of 
mathematics  to  every  day  life  were 
shown.  A  careful  preparation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  was  advocated  while 
much  stress  was  placed  on  the  presen- 
tation and  development  of  the  subject 
matter.  All  papers  had  a  bearing  on 
the  development  of  good  citizenship 
and  showed  that  behind  text  book  rou- 
tine there  was  a  sentiment  of  fellowship 
with  the  pupils. 

The  nominating  committee,  Solo- 
mon Weimer,  C.  G.  Ballou,  and  H.  H. 
Helter  submitted  the  following  report 
which  was  accepted: 

President,  E.  S.  Loomis,  Cleveland; 
Vice  President,  R.  M.  Brown,  Troy; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Pope, 
Hillsboro. 

W.  H.  Meck,  President. 

Amy  Irene  Herriff,  Sec'y. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

The  section  held  three  sessions,  one 
each  day,  which  were  presided  over  by 
the  President,  Mr.  F.  Adolph  fower  of 
Mansfield. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  several 
members  who  were  assigned  papers  and 
discussions  the  program  was  not  car- 
ried out  exactly  as  printed ,  but  the  sub- 
jects  as  presented  were  full  of  thought 
and  interest  to  all  who  attended  the 
meetings.  The  management  regret  that 
more  did  not  show  interest. 

The  first  paper  presented  June  27  was 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Harding  of  Oberlin  on  the 
subject  of  "Excusing  Pupils  from  Mu- 
sic." He  took  the  ground  that  they 
should  no  more  be  excused  from  music 
than  any  other  branch.  The  same 
ground  was  taken  by  several  who 
joined  in  the  discussion. 

Many  remarks  of  especial  importance 
and  interest  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Glover  of  Akron,  Mr.  Stuart  of  Cleve- 
land, Supt.  Ewing  of  Gallipoiis  and 
Supt.  Ward  of  Oberlin. 

The  subject  of  "Music  Examination" 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Lightner  and  Mr.  Glover. 

The  subject  of  how  much  time  to  de- 
vote to  music  each  day  was  also  dis- 
cussed and  the  time  generally  agreed 
upon  was  an  average  of  twenty  minutes 
per  day. 

June  28  the  subject  of  "Voice  Cul- 
ture" was  discussed  by  Mr.  Glover,  Mr. 
Harding,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Supt.  Mc- 
Millan. T4ie  general  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  that  much  good  might  be 
accomplished  along  that  line  by  careful 
training  from  the  start  regarding  vowel 
sounds  and  tone  formation  from  imita- 
tion and  the  avoidance  of  harsh  and 
loud  singing  and  not  allowing  the  pupils 
to  force  their  voices. 

The  subject  of  "Music  in  the  Rural 
Schools"  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Cass 
of  Wooster  showing  how  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  in  that  direction 
in  the  ungraded  school.  The  remarks 
by  several  others  indicated  the  same 
opinion  by  the  teachers  present. 

A  business   session   was   then  called 
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and  Mr.  S.  H.  Lightner  of  Youngstown 
chosen  President  of  the  Section. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Jagger  of  Windham  was 
chosen  Secretary. 

The  Program  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Cass 
of  Wooster. 

At  the  session  of  June  29  three  very 
able  papers  were  presented.  The  first 
hy  Superintendent  E.  D.  Lyon  of  Mans- 
field on  the  subject  of  "Music  as  an  Aid 
to  Discipline."  The  writer  quoted  from 
some  of  the  strongest  educators  and 
gave  many  interesting  and  carefully 
prepared  ideas  on  the  subject,  all  show- 
ing the  true  value  of  music  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Cleveland  presented  a 
paper  full  of  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
ive  regret  there  is  not  space  to  print  as 
so  many  missed  hearing  it  and  it  was 
so  full  of  practical  ideas. 

Mr.  Lightner  of  Youngstown  then 
presented  the  last  paper  of  the  session, 
his  subject  being  "Ear  Training,"  a 
paper  admirably  written  and  presenting 
many  good  ideas  which  the  writer 
knows  how  to  carry  out  so  well. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the 
music  teachers  of  Ohio  were  not  pres- 
ent and  that  more  did  not  attend  the 
session  of  the  teachers  present.  For  it 
seems  the  time  is  soon  coming  when 
all  teachers  will  need  to  be  well  in- 
formed and  able  to  teach  music  as  they 
do  other  branches.  Let  us  have  a  full 
representation  next  year. 

F.  B.  Jagger,  Sec.  Pro  Tem. 

For  Secretary  Louis  W.  Smith,  of 
Xenia. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL AND  PEDAGOGICAL 
INQUIRY. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p. 
m.,  Thursday,  June  29,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent paper  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  N. 
Hailman,  of  Dajrton. 

By  special  request  of  the  society  Dr. 


Hailman  furnished  a  sketch  of  the 
points  discussed  in  the  paper.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  entire  paper  will  soon 
appear  in  print.  We  print  for  the  study 
of  teachers  the  points  discussed: 

1.  Purpose  is  the  more  or  less  de- 
liberate, conscious  tension  of  the  mind 
towards  some  definite  object  of  attain- 
ment. 

2.  Purpose — life  is  stimulated  in  the 
depths  of  instinct  by  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  and  liberated  by  ideas. 

3.  It  is,  therefore,  enriched  and  ex- 
panded by  experience  and  knowledge, 
which  yield  ideas. 

4.  It  is  variously  modified,  respect- 
ively, refined  or  debased  by  environ- 
ment. 

5.  It  is  strengthened  and  intensified 
by  achievement. 

6.  Purpose,  therefore,  seeks  achieve- 
ment and  provides  the  means  thereto. 

7.  The  dispositions  and  actions 
which  purpose-life  sets  in  motion,  be- 
come established  in  habit,  automatism 
and  heredity. 

8.  In  the  measure  in  which  this  is 
accomplished,  purpose-life  is  relieved 
of  attention  to  such  dispositions  and 
actions:  it  is  free  to  give  its  whole  at- 
tention to  the  object  it  seeks  to  attain. 

9.  The  development  of  purpose-life, 
therefore,  implies  a  rich,  suggestive 
environment;  the  formation  of  clear, 
definite  ideas,  and  opportunity  for 
achievement. 

10.  The  habitual  tendencies  of  pur- 
pose-life become  crystallized  in  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  toward  its  environ- 
ment. 

11.  This  attitude  may  be  centripetal, 
self-seeking,  tending  to  competitive 
efficiency  —  which  is  unmoral;  or  it 
may  be  centrifugal,  self-expansive,  be- 
nevolent, tending  to  co-ordinate, 
beneficent,  social  or  moral  efficiency. 

12.  The  mission  of  education  is  to 
establish  the  moral  attitude  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  habits  of  social  efficiency. 
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13.  This  it  accomplishes  by  suitable 
adjustment  of  environment,  affording 
abundant  sources  of  information,  stim- 
ulus of  purpose,  and  opportunity  for 
its  achievement,  with  a  constant  view 
to  the  establishment  of  right  automat- 
isms and  to  benevolent  co-ordination  in 
common  purpose  and  effort. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association  opened  Tues- 
day afternoon,  June  27,  at  3:30,  with 
a  brief  business  meeting,  devoted  to 
the  routine  business  of  the  association. 
The  second  meeting  on  Weunesday 
afternoon  was  a  union  meeting  with  the 
Ohio  Teachers*  Association.  It  was 
opened  with  an  address  by  President 
John  H.  Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  on  The 
World's  Pilgrimage  With  Experiences 
Serious  and  Not  so  Serious.  This  ad- 
dress attracted  a  large  audience  which 
listened  with  deep  interest  and  appre- 
ciation to  an  account  of  some  of  the 
experiences  with  which  the  speaker  met 
during  his  far  travels.  The  lovers  of 
humor  as  well  as  those  seeking  a  more 
serious  satisfaction  found  an  abundant 
enjoyment  in  the  address. 

Immediately  following  this  address  a 
paper  upon  the  Science  Course  was 
read  by  Professor  W.  E.  Henderson,  of 
the  Ohio  University.  The  paper  was 
general  in  character,  emphasizing  the 
points  that  a  well  ordered  science 
course  is  not  antagonistic  to  culture; 
that  it  is  founded  upon  what  is  with 
many  students  a  natural  interest,  and 
hence  is  strong  pedagogically ;  and  that 
the  demands  of  professional  training 
necessitate  a  more  definite  college  prep- 
aration. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Profes- 
sor Emma  Maud  Perkins,  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Women  (Cleveland),  who  took 
the  ground  that  sufficient  scientific 
training  can  be  obtained  through  the 
prevailing  elective  system,  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  classics,   es- 


pecially Latin,  from  the  college  courses 
to  the  extent  demanded  by  college 
courses. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  associa- 
tion assembled  to  hear  the  president's 
address.  This  was  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Ira  A.  Priest,  of  Buchtel  College. 
He  chose  as  his  theme,  "Concerning 
the  Purpose  and  Plan  of  Education." 
The  main  thought  of  the  address  was 
that  the  purpose  of  education  should 
dominate  the  plan;  that  we  must  still 
aim  to  produce  first  of  all  men;  that 
what  we  need  for  home,  for  state,  and 
for  God,  is  not  sharp,  shrewd  special- 
ists, but  men  with  hands  and  brains 
and  hearts  all  trained. 

Passing  to  reports  of  committees, 
the  association  accepted  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  proposed  last 
year,  fixing  a  minimum  entrance  re?- 
quirement  for  the  colleges  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  Committee  on  Masters*  Degrees 
reported  a  resolution  that  the  master's 
degree  should  no  longer  be  granted  in 
cursu;  that  it  should  only  be  granted 
for  work  of  a  scholarly  character  cov- 
ering not  less  than  a  college  year  and 
upon  presentation  of  a  written  thesis; 
further,  that  it  should  not  be  granted 
for  study  in  professional  courses.  This 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  nominations, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  associa- 
tion: 

For  President  —  President  E.  V. 
Zollars,  of  Hiram. 

Vice  President  —  President  A.  B. 
Riker,  of  Mt.  Union. 

Secretary  —  W.  E.  Henderson,  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

Treasurer  —  T.  H.  Ingham,  of  Ken- 
yon. 

An  informal  meeting  for  conference 
and  business  was  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  after  which  the  association 
adjourned. 
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Adams  County. — F.  E.  Reynolds, 
Peebles. 

Allen. — C.  C.  Miller,  Lima;  O.  A. 
Brewer,  Spencerville. 

Ashtabula. — Susan  A.  Leet,  Louise 
Kahler,  Conneaut;  Harriet  Gilbert, 
South  New  Lyme;  D.  S.  Grier,  Jeffer- 
son; L.  E.  York,  Kingsville. 

Athens. — F.  S.  Coultrap,  Athens;  E. 
S.  Jones,  Nelsonville. 

Auglaize. — H.  H.  Helter,  Wapako- 
neta;  J.  D.  Simkins,  St.  Marys. 

Belmont.  —  Jeannette  M.  Eaton , 
Maude  L.  Little,  S.  H.  Layton, 
Barnesville. 

Brown. — R.  B.  Smith,   Ripley. 

Butler. — ^J.  W.  MacKinnon,  Middle- 
town;  Otto  J.  W.  Witte,  Millville;  F. 
W.  Huston,  Darrtown;  W.  P.  Cope, 
Hamilton. 

Champaign. — W.  McK.  Vance,  J.  A. 
Banta,  Urbana. 

Clark. — Lida  Eagan,  Carrie  Vissel, 
J.  W.  Millette,  New  Carlisle. 

Clermont. — O.  M.  Patton,  Loveland; 
Mrs.  Delia  Nichols,  J.  E.  Collins,  Ba- 
tavia. 

Clinton.  —  Louise  Brewer,  Sallie 
West,  New  Vienna. 

Columbiana. — ^W.  M.  Anderson,  W. 
H.  Van  Fossan,  Lisbon;  W.  P.  Burris, 
Salem;  R.  E.  Rayman,  G.  N.  Arm- 
strong, Anna  Gardner,  Carrie  Gaber, 
Florence  Updegraff,  Clara  Williams, 
East  Liverpool;  J.  W.  Moore,  Leeto- 
nia;  J.  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville. 

Crawford. — Grace  Weston ,  Louise 
John,  C.  G.  Olney,  Galion;  J.  J.  Bliss, 
Bucyrus. 

Cuyahoga. — Solomon  Weimer,  Jo- 
seph Krug,  C  .  F.  Stearns,  H.  C. 
Muckley,  Mary  L.  Peterson,  N.  Coe 
Stewart,  C.  P.  Lynch,  R.  M.  Fresh- 
water, Harriet  L.  Keeler,  Emma  M. 
Perkins,   Julia  A.  Wilmot,    Mrs.   Ada 


C.  Laird,  I.  F.  Patterson,  C.  T. 
Thwing,  S.  D.  Sanor,  Harriet  E. 
Terrel,  Clara  G.  Tagg,  E.  F.  Moulton, 
Bettie  A.  Dutton,  S.  B.  Hershey,  B. 
E.  Richardson,  Cleveland;  J.  W. 
Brown,  Independence;  E.  S.  Loomis, 
E.  E.  Rayman,  Marguerite  Ober- 
holtzer,  Bernice  Penblin,  Anna  Foots, 
Berea. 

Darke. — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  J. 
W.  Morrison,  Greenville;  W.  D. 
Irelan,  Hollandsburg. 

Defiance.— R.  W.  Mitchell,  J.  J. 
Burns,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Burns,  Defiance. 

Delaware. — ^J.  H.  Rowland,  Delia  G. 
Williams,  W.  G.  Williams,  Ida  M. 
Windate,  R.  T.  Stevenson,  J.  W.  Bash- 
ford,  W.  C.  Ginn,  Lena  Swain,  Dela- 
ware. 

Erie. — H.  B.  Williams,  H.  M.  Linn, 
Elizabeth  Koegel,  Mollie  Freyensee, 
Etta  Sutton,  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  E.  L. 
Moseley,  Sandusky;  Alice  M.  Kelley, 
Ellen  C.  Bauman,  Kelley's  Island;  W. 
W.  Overmyer,  Castalia;  Ernest  Ham- 
mond,  Milan. 

Fairfield.— C.  T.  McCoy,  W.  H. 
Wolfe,  M.  L  Smith,  Lancaster. 

Fayette. — H.  R.  McVay,  Washington 

C.  H. 

Franklin. — C.  L.  Dickey,  Clinton- 
ville;  J.  A.  Shawan,  F.  B.  Pearson,  C. 
S.  Barrett,  O.  T.  Corson,  L.  D.  Bone- 
brake,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Marga- 
ret W.  Sutherland,  Lin/iie  S.  Wood, 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Martin  Hensel, 
Stella  S.  Wilson,  J.  D.  Luse,   Mrs.  J. 

D.  Luse,  W.  H.  Scott,  J.  W.  Jones, 
Anna  M.  Osgood,  Belle  Gibson,  Metta 
G.  Philbrick,  Maud  Buxton,  W.  H. 
Hartsough,  Mary  Blakiston,  Ida  Gril- 
lette,  Gayle  Kernahan,  Cora  J.  Nee- 
reamer,  Nan  Costigan,  Hattie  Lazarus, 
Annice  Fishback,  Abram  Brown,  J.  W. 
Barnett,    C.    R.    Montgomery,    L.    S. 
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Wells,  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Helen  M.  Hen- 
nessy,  C.  W.  Sigrest,  Lovetta  Barrefl, 
Stuart  Eagleson,  E.  E.  Richards,  Co- 
lumbus; Albert  C.  Hood,  Rejmolds- 
burg;  J.  W.  Jones,  Westerville. 

Fulton. — C.  M.  Carrick,  Wauseon. 

Gallia. — Mrs.  H.  V.  Maxon,  R.  B. 
Ewing,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Ewing,  Bertha  Al- 
corn, Jesta  McDaniel,  Gallipolis. 

Geauga. — F.  E.  Tucker,  Huntsburg. 

Greene. — Edwin  B.  Cox,  G.  J.  Gra- 
ham, Xenia. 

Hamilton. — E.  W.  Wilkinson,  Wm. 
H.  Wonfor,  Anna  E.  Logan,  J.  C. 
Ridge,  J.  W.  Simpson,  Frank  R.  Ellis, 
Julia  C.  Kolbe,  J.  R.  Fortney,  Fred  W. 
Dearness,  W.  O.  Sproule,  H.  V. 
Creele,  Alice  Paddack,  E.  W.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hyde,  J.  P.  Cummins,  Cin- 
cinnati; U.  D.  Clephane,  Mack;  Mary 
E.  Foost,  Alice  L.  Bell,  Mary  J.  Bell, 
Carthage;  T.  L.  Simmermon,  Pleasant 
Ridge;  John  Cronin,  Mt.  Washington; 
W.  H.  Maddox,  Winton  Place. 

Hancock. — ^J.  W.  Zeller,  J.  F.  Smith, 

D.  S.  Finton,  M.  T.  C.  Wing,  Findlay. 
Hardin. — ^J.  A.  Culler,  C.  S.  Neeley, 

E.  P.  Dean,  Kenton;  S.  D.  Fess,  War- 
ren Darst,  H.  S.  Lehr,  Ada. 

Harrison. — H.  V.  Merrick,  Cadiz. 

Henry. — Mrs.  Emma  Henderson  Hil- 
dred,  Rose  Pfaff,  Napoleon. 

Highland.— Elizabeth  Polk,  H.  C. 
Minnich,  Mrs.  Ann  Hughes  Marks, 
Hillsboro. 

Holmes. — S.  H.  Maharry,  Millers- 
burg. 

Huron. — A,  D.  Beechey,  Norwalk; 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  Ida  E.  Robertson, 
May  E.  Robertson,  New  London;  J. 
A.  Cummins,  Greenwich. 

Knox. — 1.  K.  Baxter,  Mt.  Vernon; 
A.  C.  D.  Metzger,  Gambier. 

Lake. — ^James  Hutchinson,  F.  H. 
Kendall,  W.  W.  Boyd,  Painesville; 
William  Gillespie,  Wickliffe;  Ellen  Ab- 
bott,  Fairport. 

Lawrence. — F.  H.  Winters,  S.  P. 
Humphrey,  Ironton. 


Licking. — Cora  B.  Henry,  C.  M. 
Humes,  Newark;  Edward  A.  jc^vans, 
Pataskala. 

Lorain. — H.  M.  Parker,  Horace  M. 
Ebert,  Alma  H.  Starr,  Eleanor  Sym- 
ons,  Lenna  A.  Dickinson,  Lois  E. 
Dickinson,  Elyria;  A.  C.  Eldredge,  F. 
D.  Ward,  Bertha  B.  Bethel,  Grace 
Brandauff,  Lorain;  S.  C.  Harding, 
John  H.  Barrows,  M.  W.  Cressy, 
Oberlin. 

Lucas. — W.  W.  Chalmers,  S.  F.  Ball, 
C.  G.  Ballou,  J.  I.  Ward,  William  C. 
Skinner,  J.  W.  Knott,    L.  J.  Phebus, 

McElroy,   Mary  E.   Law,    G. 

K.  Lyons,  Toledo;  I.  N.  Van  Tassel, 
Maumee. 

Madison. — D.  J.  Shurr,  South  Solon; 
Mary  E.  Graham,  Mt.  Sterling;  L  N. 
Keyser,   London. 

Mahoning. — F.  Treudley,  S.  H. 
Lightner,  Laura  Evans,  Youngstown; 
A.  F.  Campbell,  Canfield. 

Marion. — Arthur  Powell,  Maud  V. 
Polk  Boyd,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Boyd,  Meena 
iJeerbower,  Abbie  A.  Gast,  R.  O. 
Becker,  Daisy  Potter,  Laura  J.  Freese, 
Dell  L  Gracy,  Abigail  Victoria  Hard- 
ing, Feme  Lowe,  Hattie  M.  Christian, 
Effie  Mapes,  Clara  A.  Kowalke,  Flora 
A.  Kowalke,  Emma  Trefz,  Etta  Ja- 
cobi,   Marion. 

Medina. — ^J.  F.  Smith,   Leroy. 

Mercer. — C.  E.  Thomas,  Mendon; 
P.  C.  Zemer,  Celina. 

Miami. — Emma  Schaible,  C.  L.  Van 
Cleve,  Ralph  M.  Brown,  Olive  Cham- 
berlain, Elizabeth  Walker,  Troy;  Lee 
A.  Dollinger,  R.  W.  Himes,  Coving- 
ton; C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua. 

Montgomery. — W.  H.  Meek,  J.  T. 
Tuttle,  C.  L.  Loos,  Jr.,  George  Brum- 
baugh, Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  August 
Foerste,  Dayton;  J.  C.  Conway,  Mi- 
amisburg. 

Ottawa.— J.  C.  Oldt,  Put-iri-Bay;  C. 
J.  Biery,  Oakharbor;  A.  J.  Garraty, 
Port  Clinton. 

Perry. — E.  P.  Durrant,  Thornville. 
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Pickaway. — George  P.  Chatterton, 
Circlevillc;  H.  M.  Plum,  Ashville;  H. 
W.  Plum,  Tarlton;  George  P.  Ginn, 
New  Holland 

Portage. — ^W.  S.  Eversole,  Aurora; 
Amy  Herriff,  Blanche  Widacombe, 
Kent;  F.  B.  Jagger,  D.  J.  Boone, 
Windham;  T.  D.  Douthitt,  Ravenna. 

Preble.—W.  T.  Heilman,  West  Alex- 
andria. 

Putnam. — H.  D.  Grindle,  Columbus 
Grove;  Oliver  Cline,  Gilboa. 

Richland. — E.  D.  Lyon,  D.  C.  Meek, 
F.  A.  Power,  Bertha  Ruess,  Sophia 
Ruess,  Mary  Aberle,  Margaret  Feld- 
ner,  Mansfield;  Ada  Gedney,  U.  S. 
Lynch,  Shelby;  S.  H.  Benson,  Bell- 
ville. 

Ross. — N.  H.  Chaney,  R.  R.  Upton, 
Chillicothe. 

Sandusky. — Harvey  Brugger,  A.  H. 
Wicks,  W.  L.  Fulton,  Qyde;  G.  D. 
Smith,  Gibsonburg;  Seth  Hayes^  Fre- 
mont. 

Seneca. — ^J.  H.  Snyder,  C.  A.  Krout, 
Tiffin;  J.  S.  Young,  Fostoria. 

Shelby. — T.  G.  DeWees,   Pemberton. 

Stark. — John  E.  Morris,  Mrs.  John 
E.  Morris,  H.  M.  Wherry,  J.  W. 
Guthrie,  Fannie  Fetters,  Ida  R.  Buck, 
Mary  C.  Hazen,  Lilian  Leek,  Alliance; 
E.  A.  Jones,  H.  G.  DeUsese,  A.  B. 
Oberlin,  Massillon;  H.  C.  Koehler, 
Louisville;  A.  J.  De  Wolfe,  O.  A. 
Wright,  Miss  J.  Crevoicie,  Margaret 
Derrick,  Mrs  AHda  O.  Helmrich, 
Canton;  O.  W.  Kurtz, Minerva. 

Summit. — Samuel  Findley,  N.  L. 
Glover,    Ira  A.   Priest,    Akron;   J.   H. 


Atkinson,   Tallmadge;   D.   C.   Cooper, 
Loyaloak. 

Trumbull. — ^J.  C.  York,  Mineral 
Ridge;  L.  T.  McCartney,  Hubbard;  F. 
J.  Roller,  Niles;  A.  W.  Peters,  Warren. 

Tuscarawas. — G.  C.  Maurer,  New 
Philadelphia;  S.  K.  Mardis,  L.  E. 
Everett,  Uhrichsville;  J.  V.  McMil- 
lan, F.  P.  Geiger,  Canal  Dover;  B.  R. 
McClelland,  Laura  Zimmer,  Lillie 
Thompson,  Newcomerstown;  F.  E. 
Berton,  Max  Roth,  Zoe  Kinsey,  Anna 
Mellor,  Dennison. 

Van  Wert.— J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van 
Wert. 

Vinton. — M.  A.  Henson,   McArthur. 

Warren. — F.  Gillum  Cromer,  Frank- 
lin. 

Washington. — ^J.  H.  Chamberlin,  E. 
E.  Phillips,   Marietta. 

Wayne. — Charles  Haupert,  Emilie  B. 
Cass,  J.  O.  Notestein,  W.  Z.  Bennett, 
Wooster. 

Williams. — N.  E.  Hutchinson,  Bry- 
an; E.  D.  Longwell,  Lottie  Horner, 
Emma  Sween,  Pioneer;  G.  I.  Ander- 
son ,   Edgerton. 

Wood.— F.  W.  Wenner,  North  Bal- 
timore; M.  E.  Hard,  Bowling  Green; 
Alice  Martin,  Cygnet. 

Other  States.— J.  W.  Davis,  C.  R. 
Long,  A.  J.  Tiffany,  R.  A.  Metcalf, 
J.  A.  Townsend,  Z.  C.  Spencer,  H.  G. 
Buker,  A.  L.  McLaughlin,  D.  E. 
Loveridge,  Chicago,  Illinois;  F.  H. 
Preston,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Aaron 
Schuyler,  Salena,  Kansas;  W.  Rich- 
ardson, Kirksville,  Missouri;  E.  J. 
Shives,   Wilkinsburg,   Pennsylvania. 
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The  next  State  Examination  will  be 
held  at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  December  26,  27,  and 
28,  1899.  All  communications  regard- 
ing it  should  be  addressed  to  J.  D.  Sim- 
kins,  Clerk,  St.  Marys,  O. 


STATE  EXAIMINATION. 

At  the  state  examination  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, June  20-22,  1899,  there  were 
sixty-two  applicants,  forty-one  of 
whom  were  successful.  Certificates 
were  granted  as  follows: 

High  School.— G.  P.  Chatterton,  Cir- 
cleville;  D.  A.  Ferree,  Waynesville; 
Henry  H.  Helter,  Troy;  W.  H.  Kirk, 
East  Cleveland;  R.  J.  Kiefcr,  Attica; 
W.  A.  McBane,  Orrville;  S.  L.  Rose, 
Hamilton;  Honora  E.  Jacob,  Nor- 
wood;  Elizabeth  Fairweather,    Station 
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I>,    Cincinnati;  Lura  B.  Kean,   Woos- 
tcr. 

Common    School. — P.    D.    Amstutz, 
Pandora;  A.  L.  Baldwin,  Milton  (Ind.); 
J.   Reuben  Beachler,  Brookville;  U.  S. 
Brandt,     Canal     Winchester;     Harvey 
Brugger,     Lakeside;     D.     C.     Bryant, 
King's    Creek;    D.    S.    dinger,    Man- 
chester;  Charles   M.  Davis,    Florence; 
A.  B.  Dunlap,  Greenfield;  J.  L.  Fort- 
ney.    Convoy;  Harry  G.   Frost,    Mon- 
roe; F.  P.  Geiger,  Canal  Dover;  A.  B. 
Uraham,   Terre   Haute;   H.   W.  Holy- 
cross,  North  Lewisburg;  J.  F.   Koeh- 
ler,    Wooster;    Thomas    C.    Leonard, 
bparta;   J.   A.   Maurer,    Massillon;    H. 
W.  Mumma,  Jamton;  E.  W.  Patterson, 
Wellston;  W.   C.   Reeder,    Dayton;   F. 
M.    Reynolds,     Leelan;    J.    C.    Stone, 
Deaverton;  John  W.  Swartz,  Tippeca- 
noe City;  C.  M.  Swingle,  Millersburg; 
Minnie  D.  Johnson,  Ottawa;  Anna  M. 
Martin,  Norwood;  Delia  Nichols,  Ba- 
tavia;    Hanna    M.    Rude,     Remington; 
Caroline  Schulenburg,  St.  Marys;  Mrs, 
Lida  B.  Shaw,   Station  C,   Cincinnati; 
Viola  B.  Wilkins,  Bryan. 


THE  PUT-IN-BAY  MEETING. 

The  excellent  program  prepared  by 
the  executive  committee,  the  prompt 
and  aggressive  manner  m  which  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  presiding  officers, 
and  the  delightful  weather,  all  com- 
bmed  to  make  the  Put-in-Bay  meeting 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association. 

The  accommodations  and  entertain- 
ment furnished  by  Hotel  Victory  were 
the  very  best,  and  every  one  present 
was  fully  satisfied.  The  manager,  T. 
W.  McCreary,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  every  one  comfortable, 
and  his  contract  with  the  executive 
committee  was  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  association. 


The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  different  meetings  was 
marked.  In  fact  we  believe  that  such 
interest  is  possible  only  when  the  meet- 
ing is  held  at  such  a  place  as  Hotel  Vic- 
tory where  all  who  attend  are  housed 
under  one  roof,  and  can  meet  with  one 
accord  in  one  place.  In  this  connection 
attention  is  called  to  the  attendance  for 
the  past  six  years  kindly  furnished  by 
Treasurer  J.  A.  Shawan  as  follows: 

Place.  Year.        Attendance. 

Delaware    1894 325 

Sandusky    1895 302 

Put-in-Bay    1896 282 

Toledo    1897 325 

Put-in-Bay    1898 290 

Put-in-Bay    1899 381 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
members  of  the  association  were  com- 
pelled, greatly  to  their  disappointment 
and  regret,  to  leave  the  meeting  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  yet  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  a  large  audience 
greeted  Dr.  Barrows  when  he  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address,  which  was 
considered  oy  all  who  heard  him  as  one 
of  the  best  ever  made  to  the  association. 
The  following  letter  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  voices  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  members: 

Put-in-Bay   Island, 
Lake  Erie,  O.,  June  29,  1899. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  President  of 
Oberlin  College: 

Dear  Sir: — In  view  of  the  kind  and 
exceedingly  liberal  terms  on  which  you 
consented  to  address  this  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
fully  appreciating  the  high  character  of 
your  adaress,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  hereby  expresses  to 
you  its  sincere  thanks. 

Arthur  Powell,  Chairman. 
John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 

— J.  W.  Scott,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Loudon ville  schools,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Garfield 
school,  Colorado  bprings,  Colorado, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500.00.  Ohio  loses  a 
first  class  school  man,  and  we  con- 
gratulate Colorado  Springs  on  her  gain. 

— The  thirty-fifth  commencement  of 
the  Elyria  high  school  was  held  June 
21,  the  graduating  class  numbering 
thirty-seven. 

— Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  of  Denni- 
son,  has  been  called  to  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Canal  Dover.  He  has  been  re- 
leased from  the  former  and  has  accepted 
the  latter. 

— A  class  of  thirty  graduated  from  the 
Fremont  high  school,  June  16.  The 
board  of  education  passed  appropriate 
resolutions  on  the  retirement  of  Miss 
E.  L.  Otis,  who  has  faithfully  served 
the  schools  for  thirty-six  years,  thirty- 
four  of  which  were  given  to  the  high 
school. 

— Supt.  W.  E.  Lumley,  of  Pulaski, 
Tennessee,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Gainesville,  Flori- 
da, State  Normal  School.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  applicants  for  the 
position.  His  salary  is  nearly  doubled 
by  the  change.  Principal  Lumley  has 
many  friends  in  Ohio,  all  of  whom  ex- 
tend hearty  congratulations. 

— Dr.  E.  S.  Cox,  of  Sidney,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address  at 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  his  subject  being 
"The  Modern  Spirit  in  Literature  and 
Life."  On  account  of  this  engage- 
ment, he  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  Put-in-Bay  meeting. 

— Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of  Bryan, 
has  been  re-elected  for  his  sixth  year. 

— Supt.  W.  A.  Saunders  has  been 
elected  at  Montpelier  for  another  year. 


— Supt.  A.  D.  Rank,  of  Stryker,  has 
been  re-elected  for  another  year. 

— Supt.  G.  R.  Anderson  has  been 
elected  at  Edgerton  for  his  fourth  year. 

—Supt.  J.  H.  Diebel,  of  West  Unity, 
has  been  elected  for  his  ninth  year. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Cummings,  after 
eleven  years  at  Edon,  has  been  re- 
elected for  another  year. 

— Supt.  E.  D.  Longwell  has  been  re- 
elected at  Pioneer. 

— ^There  were  185  graduates  at  the 
Putnam  county  Boxwell  commence- 
ment held  at  Ottawa,  June  17.  The  ex- 
ercises occupied  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Institute  and 
aroused  much  interest  throughout  the 
county.  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima, 
delivered  the  address.  Every  township 
in  the  county  was  represented. 

— Mr.  J.  H.  Barnett,  principal  of  the 
Columbus  Grove  high  school  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  complete  his  college  course.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  F.  B.  Moore,  of 
Shiloh. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"School  Classics"  —  The  Twelfth 
Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  Richard  A. 
Minckwitz.     Mailing  price  40  cents. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
topics  discussed  in  *'The  Atlantic 
Monthly"  for  July:  "English  Imper- 
ialism," "The  True  American  Spirit 
in  Literature,"  "A  Colonial  Diary," 
"Chinese  Sketches,"  and  "Letters  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  Sidney  Lanier." 


"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal"  for  July 
contains    an    interesting    and    valuable 
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article    on    Concord — "The    Most    Fa- 
mous Little  Town  in  America." 


"The  Spanish-American  War.  Part 
VI,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  artices  in  July  "Harp- 
ers." It  describes  the  blockade  of  Ma- 
nila and  the  capture  of  Guam.  The 
entire  number  is  full  of  interest. 


"The  Crew  of  the  Sandpiper," 
"Fourth  of  July."  "With  the  'Rough 
Riders/  "  and  "The  Magnetism  of  the 
Rod"  suggest  a  few  of  the  good  things 
in  "St.  Nicholas"  for  July. 


In  the  "American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  July  the  editor  reviews 
the  work  of  our  delegation  at  The 
Hague  up  to  date,  presenting  the  latest 
phases  of  the  arbitration  question,  with 
some  consideration  of  its  bearings  on 
the  present  international  situation. 
Among  other  topics  discussed  in  "The 
Progress  of  the  World"  this  month  are 
"tariff  trusts"  as  a  political  issue,  the 
Dreyfus  vindication,  the  war  in  the 
Philippines,  the  recent  change  in  the 
civil-service  rules,  and  the  newly 
elected  college  presidents. 


Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"A  Manual  of  Pedagogics."  By  Dan- 
iel Putnam,  A.  M. ,  professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.  D., 
principal  of  the  same  school.  The  best 
recommendation  for  the  book  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  required 
books  in  Pedagogy  adopted  May  13, 
1899,  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  of 
the  O.  T.  R.  C. 


"The  Forum"  has  a  number  of  inter- 
esting articles  for  July.  Among  them 
are:  "The  Trust  Problem  and  its  So- 
lution," by  Ex-Senator  W.  A.  Peflfer; 
"Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Premiership," 
by  H.  W.  Lucy,  who  contributes  the 
weekly  "Essence  of  Parliament"  to 
"Punch";  "Was  Columbus  Morally  Ir- 
responsible?" by  Prof.  C.  Lombroso, 
the  eminent  criminoligst;  and  "The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Negro,"  by  W..  H.  Council, 
the  colored  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  for  Ne- 
groes, at  Normal,  Alabama. 


"The  Century"  for  July  has  among 
its  many  attractive  numbers,  "Unpub- 
lished Portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
by  John  Thompson;  "Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  by  R;  "Sir  Walter  Scott's  First 
Love:  Williamina  Stuart,"  by  F.  M.  F. 
Skene;  "Rudyard  Kipling  and  Racial 
Instinct,"  by  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall; 
"George  Eliot,"  by  Annie  Fields,  and 
"Stevenson  in  Samoa,"  by  Isabel  Os- 
bourne  Strong. 


"The  Teacher  and  His  Work,"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  just  published  by  its 
author,  Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron, 
O.  It  IS  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  and 
successful  experience  in  nearly  every 
grade  of  school  work,  and  contains 
much  valuable  material.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  contents  will  indicate  very 
clearly  the  character  of  the  work: 

1.  Character  and  Equipment  of  the 
Teacher. 

2.  The  Teacher's  Spirit. 

3.  Professional  Ethics. 

4.  Preparation  and  Adaptation. 

5.  School  Organization. 

6.  Recitation  and  Study. 

7.  Government  of  the  School. 

8.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Ele- 
ment in  Education. 
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In  "The  Arena"  for  July  will  be 
found  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  by 
Edwin  Markham,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
and  "The  'Hoe  Man'  on  Trial,"  by 
EJiward  B.  Payne.  The  poem  and  its 
author  have  attracted  wide-spread  at- 
tention and  criticism  and  a  summary  of 
the  critics'  opinions  will  interest  all 
readers,  "Art  in  the  Public  Schools," 
by  Stansbury  Nor?e.  Director  Art  De- 
partment,    New    York    State     Normal 


Everybody  has  read  "David  Harum" 
and  felt  a  twinge  of  sadness  to  think  of 
the  author,  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  as 
deafl.  In  "Lippincott's"  for  July  will 
be  found  "The  Teller,"  the  only  pos- 
thumous work  of  the  author  of  "David 
Harum." 
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STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


JUNE  20,  21  AND  22,  1899. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of 
work  in  84  days ;  A,  B  and  D  in  72 
days;  A,  C  and  D  in  63  days;  B, 
C  and  D  in  56  days.  In  what  time 
can  each  do  it  alone  ? 

2.  A  banker  bought  U.  S.  4's  at 
I28f  per  cent,  and  U.  S.  4^*5  at 
io6i  per  cent,  brokerage  ^  per  cent. 
The  latter  cost  him  $1,053.75  more 
than  the  former,  but  yielded  him 
$195  more  income.  How  much  was 
invested  in  each  kind  of  bonds  ? 

3.  J  of  the  cost  of  A's  house  in- 
creased by  ^  the  cost  of  his  farm  for 
2  years  at  5  per  cent,  amounts  to 
$4,950.  What  was  the  cost  of  each 
if  f  of  the  cost  of  the  house  was 
only  ^  as  much  as  |  the  cost  of  the 
farm? 

4.  A  man  desiring  to  find  the 
height  of  a  tree  places  12-foot  pole 
upright  54  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
tree ;  he  then  steps  back  6  feet,  and 


looks  over  the  top  of  the  pole  at  the 
top  of  the  tree ;  his  eyes  are  4  feet 
above  the  ground.  How  high  is  the 
tree? 

5.  I  have,  as  the  net  proceeds  of 
a  consignment  of  goods  sent  by  me, 
$3,816.48,  which  the  consignor  de- 
sires  me  to  remit  by  draft  at  2 
months.  If  the  rates  of  exchange 
are  J  per  cent  premium,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  6  per  cent,  what  will 
be  the  face  of  the  draft? 

6.  In  a  certain  factory  are  em- 
ployed men,  women  and  boys;  the 
boys  receive  3  cents  an  hour,  the 
women  4  cents,  the  men  6  cents ;  the 
boys  work  8  hours  a  day,  the  women 
9  hours,  the  men  12  hours ;  the  boys 
receive  $5  as  often  as  the  women  re- 
ceive $10,  and  for  every  $10  paid  to 
the  women,  $24  are  paid  to  the  men. 
How  many  are  there  of  each,  the 
whole  number  being  59  ? 

7.  Chicago  is  87**  35'  west. 
What  is  the  standard  time  at  Chi- 
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cago  when  it  is  i  P.  M.  at  Green- 
wich? 

8.  From  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
a  square  lo-acre  field  I  run  a  line 
cutting  oflF  3J  acres.  Find  length 
of  the  line. 

CHEMISTRY. 

T.  Give  the  causes  of  fermenta- 
tion. Explain  the  chemistry  in- 
volved in  making  a  loaf  of  bread. 

2.  What  have  been  the  results 
derived  from  the  studv  of  structural 
chemistr>'  ? 

3.  Give  the  practical  uses  of  the 
spectroscope  in  chemistry. 

4.  Describe  acetylene.  Explain 
the  reaction  produced  in  making  it. 

5.  Describe  briefly,  giving  sym- 
lx)ls,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
hydrate,  calcium  chloride. 

6.  Xame  the  formations  pro- 
duced and  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  in  —  2  Ag  +  2  HgSO^  = 
Ag.^S04  4-  2  H2O  +  SO,. 

7.  What  two  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  sand? 

8.  If  a  mass  of  pure  carton 
weighing  one  pound  in  a  vacuum  be 
burned  in  open  air,  what  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  compounds 
weighed  in  a  vacuum? 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Bv  what  should  a  writer  be 
guided  in  the  choice  of  words? 
How  may  a  person's  vocabulary  be 
made  strong? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  special  ob- 
jects in  style.  How  may  a  good 
style  be  acquired? 

3.  Distinguish  the  difference  in 


the  meaning  of  alienism,  provincial- 
ism, dialect. 

4.  What  kind  of  sentences 
should  be  used  for  emphasis?  For 
antithesis?    To  maintain  attention? 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  three 
kinds  of  poetic  feet;  also  three 
kinds  of  metre. 

6.  What  relation  does  language 
sustain  to  mental  culture? 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  allitera- 
tion, archaism,  pleonasm,  ennallage, 
metonymy. 

8.  Classify  figures  in  the  follow- 
ing : 

(a )  Home  they  brought  her  war- 
rior dead. 

(6)   A  citizen  of  no  mean  city. 

(c)  Behold  he  drinketh  up  a 
river.- 

{d)  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
sliall  clap  their  hands. 

(r)  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree;  he  shall  grow 
like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 

TRir,ONOMETRY. 

1 .  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  the 
sines  of  the  angles  are  to  one  an- 
other as  the  sides  opposite  to  them. 

2.  Given  the  three  sides  of  a 
plane  triangle,  to  find  the  relation 
which  they  must  bear  to  the  cosines 
of  the  respective  angles. 

3.  What  is  the  logarithm  of  any 
quantity?  What  is  meant  by  the 
system  of  logarithms? 

4.  Prove  the  identity  of 

sin'  A  —  cos*  A 
tan  A — cot  A  = 


sin  A  cos  A 


=  —  2  cot  2  A. 
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5.  Find  the  area  of  a  paralello- 
gram,  if  its  diagonals  are  2  and  3, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  an  angle 

of  35". 

6.  Show  that  in  any  plane  tri- 
angle 

sin  i  A==  ^L^E^.'^S^. 
^  be 

7.  Draw  a  figure  and  explain 
that  the  chord  of  an  arc  is  twice  the 
sine  of  one-half  the  arc ;  also  that 
the  versed  sine  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  radius  and  the 


cosine. 


PHYSICS. 


1.  State  the  laws  for  tracing  a 
ray  of  light  through  a  lens.  In  a 
double  convex  lens  the  object  is  be- 
tween the  lens  and  focus;  find  the 
image. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  critical 
angle  of  refraction  ? 

3.  Given  two  media  whose  ratio 
is  4  to  7 ;  draw  a  figure  and  explain 
the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray. 

4.  Diagram  and  account  for  the 
causes  of  sympathetic  vibrations. 

5.  Find  the  pressure  on  one  side 
of  a  cistern  5  feet  square  and  12 
feet  high,  filled  with  water. 

6.  Write  the  laws  of  fusion.  De- 
scribe an  experiment  illustrating 
vaporization. 

7.  Describe  electromotive  force. 
Define  the  capacity  of  a  conductor. 
What  is  the  theory  of  electrifica- 
tion? 

8.  How  great  a  power  will  be 
required  to  support  a  ball  weighing 
40  pounds  on  an  inclined  plane 
whose  length  is  8  times  its  height? 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

{Including  Civil  Government.) 

I.  Tabulate  in  the  following 
form  the  facts  regarding  the  first 
five  permanent  settlements  made 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 

U   S  • 


I     V 


> 


B 

o 


o 


s 


2.  How  was  Patrick  Henry's 
reputation  made?  Why  has  Paul 
Revere's  ride  become  famous? 

3.  Discuss  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish claims  to  Louisiana. 

4.  What  accusations  were 
brought  against  Washington  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  his  opponents? 
Wherein  was  Washington  espe- 
cially great? 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress. 

6.  Outline  the  events  under  the 
administration  of  the  seventh  Pres- 
ident. 

7.  Draw  a  map,  indicating  the 
places  of  the  chief  engagements  of 
the  civil  war. 

8.  What  Constitutional  author- 
ity had  Congress  —  (a)  To  pur- 
chase Alaska?  (b)  To  give  public 
lands  to  western  railroads?  (c)  To 
establish    a    military    academy    at 
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West  Point?     (flf)  To  vote  millions 
of  dollars  for  pensions  ? 

9,  Compare  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Constitution 
in  the  provisions  made  by  each  for 
(a)  Legislative  authority,  (t)  Ex- 
ecutive authority,  and  (c)  Judicial 
authority. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  Civil  Ser- 
vice Refomf?  How  would  you 
proceed  to  obtain  a  clerical  position 
under  the  U.  S.  Government? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Discuss  the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  it  advisable 
to  detain  pupils  after  school? 

2.  How  can  self-government  be 
developed  in  the  child? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  High 
School  education? 

4.  How  much  help  should  be 
given  on  a  newly  assigned  lesson? 

5.  Shall  pupils  be  promoted  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  ? 

'^^    '^  LATIN. 

Translate : 

(a)  Ad  haec  Csesar  quae  visum 
est  respondit;  sed  exitus  fuit  ora- 
tionis :  "Sibi  nuUam  cum  his  amici- 
tiam  esse  posse,  si  in  Gallia  reman- 
erant;  neque  verum  esse  qui  suos 
finis  tueri  non  potuerint  alienos  oc- 
cupare;  neque  ullos  in  Gallia 
vacare  agros  qui  dari  tantae  prae- 
sertim  multitudini  sine  injuria  pos- 
sint;  sed  licere,  si  velint,  in  Ubi- 
orum  finibus  considere,  quorum 
sint  legati  apud  se  et  de  Suevorum 


injuriis  queranter  et  a  se  auxiliutn 
petant ;  hoc  se  Ubiis  imperaturum." 
(ft)    Interea  magno  misceri  mur- 
mure  caelum 
incipit ;   insequitur  commixta  gran-  ' 

dine  nimbus ; 
et  Tyrii  comites  passim  et  Troiana 

juventus 
Dardaniusque    nepos    Veneris    di- 

versa  per  agros 
tecta  metu  petiero;   ruunt  de  mon- 
tibus  amnes. 

Give  constructions  of  amicitiam, 
alienos,  vacare,  injuria,  Ubiorum, 
legati,  grandine,  misceri,  nepos  and 
petiere. 

Decline  exitus,  orationis,  Gallia 
and  agros. 

Write  the  Latin  for  the  following 
sentences : 

(a)  They  thought  that  yonder 
mountain  was  much  higher. 

(ft)  Those  men  who  had  been 
collected  out  of  all  the  province  he 
sent'ahead. 

(c)  If  anything  happens  to  my 
brother ,  his  friends  will  blame  me. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of 
two  numbers  exceeds  twice  their 
product  by  9,  and  the  difference  of 
their  squares  is  i  less  than  their 
product.    Find  the  numbers. 

2.  A  number  of  horses  were 
bought  for  $1,800.  Had  three 
more  been  obtained  for  the  same 
money,  each  would  have  cost  $30 
less.  How  many  horses  were 
bought  ? 
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3.  Divide  x^^x^y~^J^'6x^y 
^—y~^  by  X  4— 2jr^  ^ — i  ^y  — i  • 

4.  Solve  for  x\    v \\  v  x 2  = 


3;  \x — a^V x^  -^  ax. 


5.    Simplify : 


1  1 

+ 


^  5— r2     1/54-1/2. 

6.  Write  the  2d,  3d  and  5th 
terms   of   the   expanded    form    of 

7.  A  grocer  buys  eggs  at  the 
rate  of  4  for  7c.  He  sells  one- 
fourth  of  them  at  the  rate  of  5  for 
I2C.  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate 
of  6  for  lie,  and  makes  27c.  by  the 
transaction.  How  many  eggs  did 
he  buy? 

8.  Find  the  fourth  root  of 
I  — .  \2x  +  5o;r*  —  72;r*  —  2i4r* 
+  J2^  +  soiT*  +  i2Jr'  4-  ^. 

X  Toy 

-+i 

y  X 

9.  Simplify :    


%y 


y 


10.  Factor:  a*+4o;  6;r* — i^^ 
— &irH-20;  (74r— 2y)'  — y";  I2y 
+^— 9y*— 4;    ^— jr— 42. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  From  Kepler's  First  Law 
g^ve  the  proportion  for  finding 
Jupiter's  distance  from  the  sun,  if  it 
revolves  around  the  sun  in  twelve 
years. 

2.  While  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
365  times,  a  star  rises  and  sets  366. 
Explain. 


3.  Speak  of  the  Minor  Planets. 
Give  Bode's  Law. 

4.  Name  and  define  two  kinds  of 
years.    Speak  of  the  calendar. 

5.  In  what  parts  of  the  sky  do 
you  look  for  the  planets  ?    Why  ? 

When  does  the  sun  shine  on  the 
north  side  of  a  house  ?    Why  ? 
Speak  of  the  Zodiac. 

6.  Define  ecliptic,  equinoxial. 
About    how    far   is   your  zenith 

from  the  equinoxial? 

About  how  much  is  the  celestial 
equator  inclined  to  your  horizon? 

7.  Why  does  the  time  of  the  tide 
vary  each  day?  How  much? 
Whv  ? 

Why  a  tide  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth  from  the  moon  ? 

8.  Define  spectrum  analysis,  gib- 
bous, penumbra,  parallax,  syzygies. 

(JENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Compare  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Charlemagne  as  men,  soldiers 
and  statesmen. 

2.  Name  the  leading  cotempo- 
raries  of  Julius  Caesar. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Renais- 
sance ?    The  Holy  Alliance  of  1815  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of'  the 
character,  achievements  and  states- 
manship of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

5.  What  were  the  effects  of  the 
invention  of  printing  ?  Invention  of 
gun-powder  ? 

6.  Who  was  the  great  rival  of 
Peter  the  Great?  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth? Gustavus  Adolphus?  Na- 
poleon?   Queen  Elizabeth? 
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7.  Name  the  nations  in  history 
that  have  made  extensive  attempts 
at  colonization.  Which  have  been 
most  successful?    Why? 

8.  Compare  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Peter  the  Great  as  soldiers, 
rulers  and  men. 

9.  Show  how  England  and  Scot- 
land became  united.  Show  how  the 
union  of  Germany  was  made.  The 
union  of  Italy. 

TO.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Eng- 
lish expansion  in  Asia,  Australia 
and  Africa. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  rules  for  spelling. 

2.  Spell :  Pharaphrenalia,  pred- 
gudice,  labratory,  nonparel,  con- 
shienshiously. 

3.  Abbreviate :  The  same,  man- 
uscripts, for  example,  Madame, 
Monsieur. 

4.  Accent:  abstractly,  Bastile, 
confidant,  horizon,  oasis. 

5.  Mark:  Academian,  biog- 
raphy, root,  scenic,  silhouette, 
protege. 

6.  Use  dipthong,  digraph,  tri- 
graph,  apthong,  aspirant. 

7.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of 
homonym,  substitute,  synonym, 
double  consonant,  semivowel. 

8.  Name  five  French  words  in 
common  use  and  translate  same. 

BOTANY. 

I.  Speak  of  Cryptogamous 
plants.  What  plants  cause  most 
contagious  diseases  ?  Name  a  plant 
of  low  order  used  by  man  for  food. 


2.  Give  a  common  name  of  a 
flowerless  house-plant,  a  plant  that 
stores  food  in  its  stem,  one  that 
stores  food  in  its  root,  an  air  plant 
in  your  county,  an  exotic. 

3.  Show  that  plants  and  animals 
are  mutually  beneficial. 

4.  How  distinguish  a  stem  from 
a  root  ?    Plant  from  an  animal  ? 

5.  Name  seed  used  by  man  for 
food :  a  calyx,  a  receptacle,  a  leaf,  a 
leaf-stalk,  a  stem  above  ground,  an 
underground  stem,  bark,  sap. 

6.  Define  cambium  layer,  silver 
grain,  wood-ducts,  duramen,  albur- 
num. 

7.  Name  a  flower  and  write  out 
its  analysis. 

8.  What  have  plants  to  do  with 
preparing    the    earth's    crust    for 


man  t 


GEOLOGY. 


1.  Show  that  there  is  system  in 
the  earth's  features. 

2.  Name  the  kinds  of  rocks  from 
which  the  glacial  drift  was  chiefly 
formed. 

3.  Name  the  forces  that  have 
disintegrated  the  earth's  crust. 

4.  Outline  the  geological  times 
and  periods. 

5.  How  were  valleys  formed  ? 

6.  Define  syncline,  geosyncline, 
rill  mark.  Oolitic,  amygdaloid. 

7.  Account  for  Mammoth  cave 
and  its  river. 

8.  Of  what  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing composed :  syenite,  granulite, 
diorite,  granite,  limestone? 
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CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  How  may  the  Constitution  be 
amended  ? 

2.  Name  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

3.  How  may  a  territory  become 
a  state? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  'The  Bill  of  Rights"  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

v  May  an  alien  vote  for  Presi- 
dent?  About  what  fraction  of  our 
citizens  have  a  right  to  vote? 

6.  What  Presidents  have  strained 
the  constitution?    How? 

7.  Define  corruption  of  blood, 
Magna  Charta,  mandamus,  bill  of 
attainder,  and  treason. 

8.  What  U.  S.  courts  hold  ses- 
sions in  Ohio?  Define  Court  of 
Claims. 

PHVSIOI^GY. 

1.  Trace  the  oxygen  from  the 
time  it  is  inhaled  until  it  is  exhaled. 
The  nitrogen. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of 
bones. 

3.  What  is  the  similarity  in  the 
life  of  a  man  and  of  one  of  the  cells 
of  his  body?^ 

4.  Define  vivisection,  vestibule, 
villi,  pia  mater,  presbyopia,  trichina. 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  smell- 
ing. 

6.  Outline  briefly  the  kinds  of 
food. 

7.  Trace  the  blood  giving  its 
losses  and  gains. 

8.  Speak  of  the  influence  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics. 


GRAMMAR. 

Eternal    Spirit    of    the    chainless 

Mind ! 
Brightest    in    dungeons,    Liberty, 

thou  art! 
For    there    thv    habitation  is    the 

heart  — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone 

can  bind; 
And  when  thv  sons  to  fetters  are 

consigned  — 
To   fetters,   and  the  damp  vault's 

dayless  gloom — 
Their  country  conquers  with  their 

martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on 

everv  wind. 
Chillon !   thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad   floor  an  altar;    for 

'twas  trod, 
Until   his   very   steps   have   left  a 

trace. 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were 

a  sod, 
By   Bonnivard!     May  none  those 

marks  eflFace! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to 

God.  —  Byron. 
The  first  five  questions  refer  to 
the  above  selection. 

1.  Select  five  principal  clauses. 

2.  Select  four  adverbial  clauses ; 
one  adjective  clause. 

3.  Give  syntax  of  the  following 
words:  Spirit,  gloom,  altar,  until, 
worn,  Bonnivard,  none,  for. 

4.  Select  one  example  each  of 
the  three  parts  of  speech  used  to 
connect  clauses  and  tell  what  each 
connects. 
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5.  Select  a  verb  (a)  in  the  po- 
tential mode;  (fc)  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mode;  (c)  in  the  passive  voice; 
(d)  in  the  present  perfect  tense. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing 
two  subordinate  clauses  —  one  ad- 
jective clause  and  one  objective 
Clause. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing 
than  followed  by  a  pronoun.  Parse 
than  and  the  pronoun, 

8.  Write  sentences  illustrating 
the  diflferent  uses  of  the  infinitive. 
Parse  each  infinitive. 

9.  Give  the  proper  use  of  shall 
and  will, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Account  for  the  direction  of 
the  constant  northeast  and  south- 
east winds. 

2.  What  form  of  government  has 
each  of  the  following:  (a)  Portu- 
gal? (&)  Spain?  (c)  Sweden? 
(rf)  Greece?  (^)  Switzerland; 
(/)    Mexico  ? 

3.  What  line  marks  the  highest 
northern  limit  on  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  ever  vertical,  and  give 
the  date  upon  which  the  sun  reaches 
this  limit? 

4.  Name  a  river,  and  state  in 
what  country  it  has  its  source,  emp- 
tying into  each  of  the  following 
seas:  (a)  North  sea.  (ft)  Cas- 
pian sea.     (c)    Black  sea. 

5.  What  nation  controls  the 
Suez  canal?  What  waters  does  it 
connect  ? 

6.  Through  what  waters  would 
a  ship  pass  in  going  from  Buffalo 


the  most  direct  way  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean? 

7.  Name  five  principal  river 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Where  would  you  go  for 
oranges?  Prunes?  Dates?  Sul- 
phur?   Tin  ?    Platinum  ? 

9.  A  point  is  45°  north  latitude 
and  70°  west  longitude.  What  is 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  point 
diametrically  opposite? 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of 
Ohio.  Locate  upon  this  map  five 
cities,  two  railroads  and  three 
rivers. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Demonstrate:  The  lines  join- 
ing the  mid  points  of  the  sides  of 
a  rhombus,  taken  in  order,  enclose 
a  rectangle. 

2.  Demonstrate:  If  two  lines 
be  drawn  from  a  point  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  straight  line,  their  sum 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  two  other 
lines  similarly  drawn,  but  enveloped 
by  them. 

3.  Demonstrate:  The  medians 
of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point  which 
is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
each  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  op- 
posite side. 

4.  Demonstrate:  The  sum  of 
any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral 
angle  is  greater  than  the  third  face 
angle. 

5.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  6 
inches.  Through  a  point  10  inches 
from  the  center  tangents  are  drawn. 
Find  the  lengths  of  the  tangents. 

6.  Divide  a  given  line  into  ex- 
treme and  mean  ratio.    Give  proof. 
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READING. 

Write  a  composition  of  three  to 
five  hundred  words  on  any  phase  of 
this  subject. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  earthworm. 
State  benefits  to  man. 

2.  Describe  the  starfish. 

3.  What  are  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  vertebrata?  Of  articu- 
lata?    Of  protozoa? 

4.  Explain  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. 

5.  Explain  metamorphosis.  Give 
an  example  describing  all  its  stages. 
Is  this  an  evolution?    Why? 

6.  Select  some  group  of  animals 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and 
give  a  full  description  of  form, 
structure  and  habits. 

7.  Define:  species,  germs,  fam- 
ily, class,  branch,  order. 

8.  What  works  on  Zoology  have 
you  studied  ?  State  your  method  of 
teaching  this  branch. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  real 
wages  and  money  wages. 

2.  Does  unskilled  labor  suffer  as 
much  as  skilled  by  forced  changes 
to  new  employments?  On  what 
ground  can  it  be  said  that  honesty 
has  a  market  value  ? 

3.  Should  laborers  feel  that 
machinery  is  hostile  to  their  inter- 
ests ?    Whv  ? 

4.  What  effect,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  the  acquisition  of  the 


Philippines  have    upon    the    com- 
merce of  the  United  States  ? 

5.  Give  argument  pro  or  con  for 
municipal  ownership. 

6.  Discuss  socialism. 

7.  Discuss  bimetallism. 

LOGIC. 

1.  What  is  logic?  Outline  the 
relation  between  logic  and  psy- 
chology. 

2.  Compare  conception  and 
judgment;  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment. Give  illustrative  examples  of 
each. 

3.  State  the  difference  between 
categorical,  disjunctive  and  hypo- 
thetical judgments. 

4.  What  is  a  priori  reasoning? 
What  is  the  difference  between  in- 
ference and  proof? 

5.  State,  define  and  illustrate 
reasoning  by  induction  and  reason- 
ing by  deduction. 

6.  Distinguish  between  induc- 
tion and  generalization.  Give  ex- 
amples of  wrong  conclusions  from 
hasty  inductions. 

7.  What  is  reasoning  from  an- 
alogy? Its  value?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  an  argument  from  an- 
alogy. 

8.  Why  do  people  in  reasoning 
start  from  different  premises?  Il- 
lustrate. 

9.  Show  how  concepts  are 
formed. 

10.  Classify  the  various  kinds  of 
concepts. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  What  relation  between  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy?  Psychol- 
ogy and  methods  of  teaching? 
What  benefits  niav  the  teacher  de- 
rive  from  the  study  of  psychology? 

2.  What  is  habit?  The  aim  of 
education  with  reference  to  habit? 
What  maxims  relative  to  habit 
forming  should  be  observed  in 
training  a  child? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  interest? 
What  rules  should  teachers  observe 
in  developing  interest?  Why  is 
cramming  bad  ? 

4.  What  is  memory?  Condi- 
tions of  goodness  in  memory? 
Methods  for  improving  the 
memory  ? 

5.  What  is  imagination?  Ap- 
preciation ?  Perception  ?  Sensa- 
tion ?    Attention  ? 

6.  What  relation  between  health 
and  memory?  Attention  and  mem- 
ory ?  Understanding  and  memory  ? 
Place  for  the  mechanical  memory? 

7.  What  is  reasoning?  Instinct? 
Emotion?  Enumerate  the  instincts 
of  man. 

8.  Show  briefly  the  relation  be- 
tween attention,  nutrition  and 
fatigue. 

9.  Meaning  of  ideo-motor  ac- 
tion? Illustrations.  Its  function? 
Illustrations.  Show  the  connection 
betw^een  the  stock  of  id^as  in  the 
mind  of  a  pupil,  power  of  voluntary 
attention,  and  the  habits  of  the 
pupil. 

10.  What  is  the  will  ?  What  re- 
lation between    will    training    and 


character  building?  What  is  the 
value  of  training  in  voluntary  at- 
tention ?  What  authors  on  psychol- 
ogy have  you  read  carefully  ? 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Name  the  leading  writers  of 
England,  and  their  masterpieces, 
previous  to  the  death  of  Chaucer. 

2.  Name  a  masterpiece  written 
by  Sterne,  DeQuincy,  Alexander 
Pope,  John  Locke,  Cowper,  Pres- 
cott,  Emerson,  W.  D.  Howells,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  Burroughs. 

3.  Name  ten  leading  American 
female  writers,  and  indicate  the  de- 
partment of  literature  cultivated  by 
each. 

4.  Name  the  five  leading  British 
female  writers,  and  enumerate  the 
leading  works  by  each. 

5.  Who  wTote  "Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America?"  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  ?  Lycidas  ?  The  Pres- 
ent Crisis  ?  The  Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  New  World?  The  Holy 
Grail?  Lars?  The  Gold  Bug? 
Essay  on  Burns?    Hail  Columbia? 

6.  Who  wrote  The  Essay  on 
Milton?  Marmion?  The  Specta- 
tor? The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public? A  Century  of  Dishonor? 
Locksley  Hall?  The  Marble  Faun? 
The  Culprit  Fay?  The  Deerslayer? 
Hudibras  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  leading  con- 
temporaries of  Robert  Bums? 

8.  Who  were  the  leading  literary 
contemporaries  of  Carlyle  in  Eng- 
land and  America? 
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9.  Compare  Carlyle  and  Mac- 
aulay  as  writers. 

10.  Compare  Wordsworth  and 
Bryant  as  poets. 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  Compare  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  ancient  Athenians  and 
Romans. 

2.  Why  has  Alcuin  a  place  in 
the  history  of  education?  Eras- 
mus? Rabelais?  Loyola?  Her- 
bart? 

3.  Who  are  the  Port  Royalists? 
The  humanists?  Give  an  outline 
of  their  views. 

4.  State  the  views  of  Comenius 
on  the  order  of  the  development  of 
the  mental  faculties ;  the  relation  of 
words  and  things  in  teaching;  his 
theory  of  the  senses  in  education; 
the  relative  value  in  education  of 
Latin  and  the  mother  tongue. 

5.  Name  five  French  educators 
who  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  education.  Name  the 
English  educationists  that  have  a 
place  in  the  history  of  education. 

6.  Enumerate  the  chief  contribu- 
tions of  Rousseau  to  the  history  of 
pedagog>'. 

7.  Name  the  educational  writ- 
ings of  Pestalozzi ;  those  of 
Froebel. 

8.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
educational  principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

9.  Give  the  principles,  aim,  and 
a  brief  history  of  the  kindergarten. 

10.  Name  the  -leading  educa- 
tional reforms  in  America  in  the 
last  fifty  years. 


SCIENCE   OF    EDUCATION. 

1.  Define  education;  distin- 
guish between  the  science  and  the 
art  of  education ;  between  dietetics 
and  gymnastics. 

2.  Distinguish  between  work 
and  play.  Show  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  their  true  place  in 
any  system  of  education. 

3.  What  is  habit?  How  related 
to  education?  Name  the  essential 
school  habits. 

4.  What  should  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  school  punishments? 
What  your  views  on  corporal  pun- 
ishment ?  Suspension  ?  Expul- 
sion ?    Isolation  ? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  fairy 
tales  in  teaching  morals?  Fables? 
Stories  selected  from  the  Bible? 
Fiction  ?    Biography  ? 

6.  Is  it  the  function  of  a  public 
school  to  teach  religion?  Why? 
State  the  ends  of  moral  instruction. 

7.  In  any  system  of  education, 
what  is  the  value  of  a  text-book? 
Give  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
text-book. 

8.  "The  subject,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  pupil,  and  the  activity  of 
the  instructor,  interpenetrate  each 
other  in  instruction,  and  constitute 
in  actuality  one  whole.''  Explain 
and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
above  statement. 

9.  What  is  moral  training  ?  The 
end  of  school  discipline?  End  of 
education?  End  of  instruction? 
End  of  religious  instruction? 

10.  What  defects  in  the  chivalric 
ideal  of  education?  The  ideal  of 
the  Jesuits  ?    The  Hebrew  ideal  ? 
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THE  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT  — WHAT  OHIO  HAS  DONE 

AND  IS  DOING. 


BY  C.  B.  GALBREATH. 


The  library  movement  inaugu- 
rated within  comparatively  recent 
years  bears  a  close  relation  to  mod- 
ern educational  progress.  This 
movement,  like  its  predecessors, 
originated  in  the  east  and  touched 
Ohio  in  its  rapid  westward  journey. 
From  Boston  it  spread  throughout 
the  Bay  state,  where  in  almost  ev- 
ery village  and  city  it  has  reared  its 
monuments  of  brick  and  stone  to 
which  the  humblest  citizen  may 
come  and  enjoy  the  treasures  of  the 
world's  collected  thought  and  ex- 
perience. One  has  only  to  read  the 
recent  report  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts  to  learn  what  has  been  done 
to  bring  helpful  literature  to  the 
homes  of  that  historic  common- 
wealth. According  to  this  report, 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-  three 
towns  of  the  state  all  but  seven  have 
access  to  free  libraries,  and  of  these 
latter,  three  have  subscription  li- 
braries. The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  not  enjoying  library  privi- 
leges number  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. The  buildings  erected  for  li- 
brary purposes  through  gifts  and 
bequests  of  generous  citizens  bear 
testimony  to  the  enlightened 
philanthropy  of  the  east.  Ten  thou- 
sand   dollar    library    buildings    in 


towns  of  less  than  three  thousand 
population  are  not  uncommon.  On 
the  roll  of  honor  concluding  the  re- 
port are  the  names  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  "givers  of  free 
public  library  buildings  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts." 

Coming  farther  west  we  find  New 
York  with  its  magnificent  state  li- 
brary at  Albany,  its  aid  for  free  lo- 
cal libraries,  and  its  traveling  li- 
brary system  —  pioneer  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

Passing  on  to  the  northwest  we 
come  to  Wisconsin,  pre-eminent  in 
the  interest  she  manifests  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  children.  At  Madi- 
son a  stately  and  beautiful  library 
building  is  nearing  completion  at  a 
cost  of  $620,000.00.  Into  this  will 
sopn  be  moved  the  large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  books,  papers  and 
documents  belonging  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  —  the  growth  of 
years  under  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
What  Wisconsin  has  done  for  her 
library  interests  at  her  capital  she 
has  grandly  supplemented  with  a 
system  of  school  libraries  that 
reaches  every  district  in  the  state. 
Not  satisfied  to  pause  here,  she  has 
organized  a  free  library  commission 
and  appropriated  for  its  use  $7,- 
500.00  annually  which  is  devoted 
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largely  to  salaries  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  eminent  representatives  of 
the  profession  who  visit  hamlets 
and  rural  communities  atid  carry  on 
with  the  most  gratifying  results  the 
propaganda  of  free  libraries  for  all 
the  people.  Public  meetings  are 
held,  free  lectures  are  given,  the 
stereopticon  is  used,  donations  of 
l>ooks  and  magazines,  new  and  sec- 
ond-hand, are  received  and  utilized 
for  traveling  libraries  in  townships 
and  counties.  The  farmer  lad  far 
out  on  the  plains  enjoys  the  com- 
panionship of  good  books  and  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  state  has  an 
interest  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare. 

Xor  are  these  states  alone  in  lib- 
eral provisions  for  this  important 
adjunct  to  the  free  school  system. 
Others,  east  and  west,  are  making 
rapid  strides  toward  the  realization 
of  the  same  ideals. 

In  the  upper  Ohio  valley,  the 
wealthy  manufacturer,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  has  set  a  noble  example 
for  benevolent  millionaires  who 
would  be  remembered  as  public  ben- 
efactors. He  has  truly  declared  that 
the  free  public  library  is  the  univer- 
sity of  the  common  people.  And 
the  temples  that  he  has  raised  where 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Moriongahela 
unite  to  form  our  "river  beautiful" 
will  be  thronged  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing attendance  of  citizen  stu- 
dents who,  like  a  wise  man  five  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  shall  say  of 
good  books : 

"These  are  the  masters  who  in- 


struct us  without  rods  and  ferules, 
without  hard  words  and  anger, 
without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep ; 
if  investigating  you  interrogate 
them,  they  conceal  nothing;  if  you 
mistake  them,  they  never  grumble; 
if  you  are  ignorant,  they  can  not 
laugh  at  you. 

**\'ou  only,  O  Books,  are  liberal 
and  independent.  You  give  to  all 
who  ask,  and  enfranchise  all  who 
serve  you  assiduously.  Truly  you 
are  the  ears  filled  with  most  palat- 
able grains.  You  are  golden  urns 
in  which  manna  is  laid  up;  rocks 
flowing  with  honey,  or  rather,  in- 
deed honeycomb;  *  *  *  store 
rooms  ever  full ;  the  four  streamed 
river  of  Paradise,  where  the  human 
mind  is  fed  and  the  arid  intellect 
moistened  and  watered;  fruitful 
olives ;  vines  of  Engaddi ;  fig  trees 
knowing  no  sterility ;  burning  lamps 
to  be  ever  held  in  the  hand." 

Great  and  wise  is  the  iron  king; 
his  name  will  be  cherished  bv  the 
readers  of  books  when  the  pur- 
chased laurels  of  fleeting  power 
shall  crumble  on  forgotten  graves. 

What  has  Ohio  done  and  what  is 
she  doing? 

Forty-five  years  ago  no  state  in 
the  Union  could  claim  precedence 
over  our  own  in  provisions  for  pop- 
ular education.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  has  been  told  more  than  once 
in  these  columns,  but  in  view  of 
present  duty  and  opportunity  it  is  a 
story  that  will  bear  repetition. 

The   history   of   the   educational 
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movement  in  our  state  prior  to  i860 
is  interesting  for  many  reasons.  As 
we  reverently  turn  the  pages  we 
learn  what  problems  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  our  fathers  before  the 
tocsin  of  war  echoed  through  the 
land.  Their  ideals  were  high. 
They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest 
and  to  their  faith  they  added  liberal 
contributions  to  the  public  treasury. 
Thev  believed  that  the  free  school 
and  the  free  library  should  go  hand 
in  hand;  that  the  child  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  read  but  that  the 
power  acquired  should  be  nour- 
ished bv  healthful  food  and  directed 
to  useful  ends ;  that  it  was  the  duty 

• 

of  the  state  to  introduce  the  citizen, 
through  the  medium  of  books,  to 
the  master  minds  of  the  ages.  They 
believed  that  wealth  was  not  the 
only  virtue,  that  opulence  was  not 
the  onlv  avenue  to  usefulness  and 
human  happiness.  They  believed 
that  ignorance  was  bondage,  that 
qualities  of  heart  and  brain  were 
the  measures  of  true  manhood,  that 
honest  toil  with  a  competency  and 
leisure  for  the  companionship  of 
books  were  conditions  favorable  to 
contentment,  intellectual  progress, 
manly  independence  and  useful  citi- 
zenship. As  an  illustration  of  their 
ideal,  one  of  their  distinguished 
representatives  was  wont  to  quote 
George  B.  Emerson  who  said  of  the 
leather-dresser  of  Cambridgeport : 
"For  many  years,  and  many  times 
a  year,  I  have  passed  by  the  shop  of 
that  diligent,  industrious  mechanic, 
whom  I  have  often  seen  busy  at  his 


trade,  with  his  arms  bare,  hard  at 
work.  His  industry  and  steadiness 
has  been  successful  and  he  has 
gained  a  competency.  But  he  still 
remains  wiselv  devoted  to  his  trade. 
During  the  day,  you  may  see  him 
at  work.  At  night  he  sits  down  in 
his  parlor  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and 
enjoys,  through  his  choice  and 
beautiful  library,  the  company  of 
the  most  extraordinary  collection  of 
friends  that  any  man  in  New  Eng*- 
land  can  boast  of.  William  H. 
Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston  and 
talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Washington  Irving  comes 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the 
story  of  the  wars  of  Granada,  and 
the  adventurous  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, or  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, or  the  tale  of  the  Broken  Heart. 
George  Bancroft  sits  down  with 
him,  and  points  out  on  a  map  of 
colonies  the  settlements  of  America, 
their  circumstances  and  fates,  and 
gives  him  the  early  history  of  lib- 
erty. Jared  Sparks  comes  down 
from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and 
makes  his  heart  glad  with  the  he- 
roic deeds  of  that  god-like  man  for 
the  cause  of  his  country.  Or,  if  he 
is  in  a  mood  for  poetry,  his  neigh- 
bor, Washington  Allston,  the  great 
painter,  steps  in  and  tells  him  a 
story,  —  and  nobody  tells  a  story  so 
well,  —  or  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.  Bryant  comes  with  his 
sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learned 
among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire. 
And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
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son,  come  the  one  to  repeat  grave 
heart-stirring  poetry,  the  other  to 
speak  of  his  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast.  Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in 
a  speculative  mood,  Professor 
Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of 
all  the  changes  that  have  befallen 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts  since  the 
flood  and  before ;  or  Professor  Espy 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a 
storm.  Nor  is  his  acquaintance 
confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his 
graver  hours,  he  sends  for  John 
Herschel  from  across  the  ocean, 
and  he  comes  and  sits  down  and  dis- 
courses eloquently  upon  the  won- 
ders of  the  vast  creation  —  of  all 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our 
sig^ht  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night. 
Nor  is  it  across  the  stormv  ocean  of 
blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  visit  him :  but  across  the 
darker  and  wider  ocean  of  time 
come  the  wise  and  good,  the  elo- 
quent and  the  witty,  and  sit  down 
by  his  table,  and  discourse  with  him 
as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen." 

School  Commissioner  Barnev.  in 
one  of  his  annual  reports,  voiced  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  Ohio : 

^'Enlightened  public  sentiment  is 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions 
demands  that  the  sources  of  useful 
knowledge  should  be  as  numerous 
and  as  widely  diffused  as  possible: 
and  that  prominent  among  these 
sources  of  valuable  information, 
and  second  only  to  our  public 
schools    and    religious    institutions 


are  school  district  and  township  li- 
braries." 

For  these  school  libraries  the 
state  appropriated  in  round  num- 
bers $300,000.00  and  supplied  the 
schools  with  40,000  volumes  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  times.  The 
New  York  Tribune,  under  date  of 
March  29,  1859.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  notice  of  the  last 
purchase  of  books: 

"All  the  free  space  of  the  im- 
mense salesroom  at  Appleton's  is 
now  occupied  by  great  masses  of 
these  books,  piled  solidly  like  brick 
ready  for  packing  and  shipment.  In 
bulk,  they  measure  over  twenty-five 
solid  cords,  and  they  weigh  seventy- 
eight  tons.  Piled  on  end,  on  a  shelf, 
in  the  usual  manner  and  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  they  would  ex- 
tend from  the  City  Hall  to  Union 
Square,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  We 
understand  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
have  made  arrangements  to  trans- 
port the  entire  lot  by  special  freight 
trains,  to  be  run  straight  through 
from  this  city  to  Columbus." 

Ciovernor  Chase  in  his  message  of 
Jan.  5.  1857,  said: 

"Township  libraries  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  district 
libraries :  and  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  the  library  at  each  county 
seat  should  be  made  a  countv  li- 
brary  and  supplied,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  public  documents  of 
the  state  and  national  government." 

Had  this  suggestion  been  carried 
out  and  had  the  law  then  on  the 
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statute  books  continued  in  force,  ex- 
cellent circulating  and  reference  li- 
braries would  be  found  in  every 
county  and  township  in  the  state. 
The  suggestion  was  not  adopted 
and  to-day  there  are  perhaps  not 
five  libraries  in  Ohio  that  have  any- 
thing like  a  complete  set  of  govern- 
ment publications  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Even  at  this  late  day  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Chase. 

The  law  authorizing  a  general 
levy  for  library  purposes  was  re- 
pealed in  i860.  The  civil  war  and 
its  burden  of  debt  directed  public 
attention  to  other  questions.  Out- 
side of  the  cities  the  free  public 
library  disappeared,  and  for  thirty- 
five  years  the  rural  schools  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  home  for 
supplementary  reading.  It  is  well 
understood  that  this  supply  is  often 
limited  in  quantity  and  sometimes 
inferior  in  quality.  Frequently  pa- 
rents are  not  able  to  send  children 
to  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Occasionally  one  bright  boy  or  girl 
is  selected  from  a  family  and  sent 
to  the  high  school  or  to  college. 
Who  is  concerned  about  the  others 
who  remain  on  the  farm?  In  the 
city  grand  libraries  are  erected,  mu- 
seums are  supplied,  laboratories  are 
equipped,  and  the  art  gallery  stands 
invitingly  open.  Who  cares  for  the 
country  boy  as  he  goes  to  his  task 
under  the  open  sky  with  vision  girt 
in  by  waving  woods  and  silent  hills  ? 
What  has  been  done  in  recent  vears 


to  attune  his  soul  to  nature's  music 
and  interpret  to  his  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  the  mighty  amphi- 
theatre in  the  midst  of  which  he 
stands?  What  minstrel  note  has 
touched  the  heart  —  what  hand  has 
pointed  beyond  the  heights?  One 
summer  day  Whittier  met  Robert 
Burns,  under  a  shade  tree  in  the 
harvest  field.  The  Ayershire  poet 
came  on  the  wings  of  a  humble  vol- 
ume, and  the  simple  message  that 
he  brought  inspired  the  Quaker  lad 
to  speak  words  that  shall  live  while 
the  literature  of  the  republic  en- 
dures. The  country  lad  has  not 
changed.  The  part  that  he  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  state 
demonstrates  that  he  is  "strong  to 
breast  the  blows  of  circumstance'' 
and  quick  to  grasp  the  hand  of  op- 
portunity. What  is  the  state  doing 
for  him? 

So  far  as  library  privileges  are 
concerned,  since  i860  the  state  has 
done  practically  nothing.  We  all 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle.  It  has  prepared  a  course  of 
reading  which  has  been  extensively 
studied  and  with  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. It  deserves  the  high  praise 
of  Superintendent  Jones  of  Massil- 
lon  who  says,  "There  has  never  been 
anything  in  the  state  of  Ohio  that 
has  worked  so  much  good  to  the 
teachers,  and  consequently  to  the 
schools  of  the  state."  A  course  has 
also  been  provided  for  pupils,  and 
a  recent  report  shows  that  within 
the  past  year  this  has  been  system- 
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atically  read  by  about  io,ocx)  chil-  learn  of  it  and  avail  themselves  of 

dren.     It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  its  advantages,   they   are  now   its 

this  work  has  been  done  largely  in  most    numerous    and    appreciative 

cities   and   towns    where   libraries  patrons.     At  the  risk  of  repeating 

furnish  wholly  or  in  part  the  read-  what  has  already  been  published  in 

ing  material,  and  it  is  also  true  that  these  columns  we  will  state  briefly 

the  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  what  a  traveling  library  is  and  how 

supply  of  books  or  the  cultivation  one  may  be  secured. 

of  a  taste  for  literature  outside  of  A  traveling  library  is  a  collection 

the  ranks  of  those  actually  engaged  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 

in  school  work.  books  sent  out  by  the  state  library  to 

To  restore  to  those  who  do  not  a  reading  club,  an  association  of  cit- 
have  access  to  libraries  some  of  the  izens,  a  board  of  education  or  a  pub- 
privileges  that  they  enjoyed  forty  lie  library,  to  be  kept  three  months, 
years  ago,  the  State  Library  Com-  with  privilege  of  renewal, 
mission  has  introduced  what  is  The  state  library  will  furnish  ap- 
known  as  the  traveling  library.  Its  plication  forms  to  those  wishing 
objects  are,  to  furnish  good  litera-  to  receive  a  traveling  library.  On 
ture  to  the  public,  to  strengthen  receipt  of  application,  properly 
small  libraries,  to  create  an  interest  filled  by  the  members  of  the  club, 
in  the  establishment  oi  new  libra-  the  officers  of  a  free  public  library, 
ries.  The  system  \-  ; adapted  to  the  board  of  education,  or  other  asso- 
needs  of  the  common  school,  ciation,  the  books  will  be  shipped. 
Teachers  are  naturally  interested,  The  parties  receiving  the  books 
and  no  class  of  persons  can  do  more  must  pay  transportation  both  ways. 
toward  the  success  of  the  move-  If  a  list  of  books  desired  ip  sent 
ment.  Something  has  already  been  with  the  application,  they  will  be 
accomplished.  The  result  of  a  furnished  as  nearly  as  possible ;  if 
traveling  library  experiment  in  only  the  general  subjects  are  named, 
Ohio  is  briefly  summarized  as  fol-  books  relating  to  those  subjects  will 
Jows :  be  sent. 

TRAVEWNG  uBRARiEs  SENT  OUT.  The  libraries  are  shipped  by  ex- 

l^W  9       vols.,     283  press  in  small  boxes.    The  total  ex- 

ISS  ■:■::.:...  ■ : : :  ■  IS         -     S  ^",7  '"^°^^*t '"  transportation  is 

1809  (To  May) 119          "      3.435  ^^^°^  ^ore  than  $1.50.    It  is  usu- 

ally  much  less. 

Toul ...........  642              J6.827  ^he  books  sent  out  are  for  the 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  most  part  biography,  history,  travel, 
rural  schools  of  the  state  are  now  and  elementary  science.  This  de- 
manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  partment  also  contains  the  latest 
traveling  library.     Slow  at  first  to  books  on  agriculture,  a  wide  range 
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of  works  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  the  publica- 
tions recommended  for  pupils  by 
the  board  of  control  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Boards  of  education  can  get  these 
libraries  for  an  entire  township. 
This  has  been  done  with  very  satis- 
factory results  where  schools  are 
organized  under  a  township  super- 
intendent. No  complaint  has  been 
xecdved  at  this  office  from  schools 
:to  which  libraries  have  been  sent. 

Franklin  county  has  already  in- 
:aug^rated  a  traveling  library  sys- 
tem of  its  own.  About  1300  books 
have  been  purchased  and  are  now 
circulating  among  the  rural  schools. 
This  simply  supplements  the  work 
*of  the  state  library,  which  still 
'.sends  books  to  the  same  communi- 
ties. In  this  county  patrons  are 
manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the 
movement.  In  many  school  build- 
ings substantial  bookcases  have 
been  placed  to  receive  the  traveling 
libraries  and  any  literature  that  in- 
terested parties  may  choose  to  do- 
nate. 

From  an  experience  extending 
through  a  number  of  years  the  wri- 
ter knows  that  the  position  of 
**country  pedagogue"  is  one  of  lim- 
ited opportunities.  He  reigns  for  a 
brief  season  and  then  gives  place 
to  "those  who  in  their  turn  shall 
follow  him."  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  leave  behind  a  potent  influ- 
ence that  shall  work  for  good  after 
he  has  departed  and  make  his  name 
a  pleasant  memory.     What  better 


can  he  do  than  to  interest  school  of- 
ficers and  patrons  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  library?  One  who 
has  labored  successfully  along  sim- 
ilar lines  has  told  us  how  this  may 
be  done : 

**Once  persuade  the  people  that 
they  can  have  a  library  if  they 
want  it  and  the  battle  is  half  won. 
A  collection  of  fifty  books,  owned 
by  an  association,  kept  in  a  private 
house,  and  loaned  to  members  on 
one  stated  day  in  the  week,  is  easily 
within  the  reach  of  every  neighbor- 
hood of  a  dozen  houses  in  any 
countrv  district  of  the  state;  and 
such  a  library  is  an  infinite  advance 
over  no  library  at  all.  A  library 
of  some  size  is  therefore  a  possibil- 
ity in  any  community  where  the 
people  want  better  things  than  they 
now  have.  The  size  of  the  collec- 
tion will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  wealth  and  the  willingness  of 
the  people  to  support  it.  The  start- 
ing point,  then,  is  to  convince  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  place  that 
they  can  have  a  library." 

Substitute  school  room  for  "pri- 
vate house"  and  the  plan  is  adapted 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher. 
He  may  send  to  the  state  capital 
and  receive  at  a  trifling  expense,  a 
collection  of  recent  books  suited  to 
pupils  and  patrons.  He  may  send 
these  abroad  on  their  mission,  and 
at  some  hearth  while  the  frost  is  on 
the  window  and  the  storm  is  loud 
without,  the  face  of  toil  will  lighten 
as  the  eye  peruses  the  printed  page, 
the  youthful  heart  will   glow   be- 
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neath  the  spell  of  the  orator  and  the 
poet,  and 

*'The  night  shall  be  full  of  music." 

A  leading  educator  of  our  state 
once  said,  "Most  of  the  great  men 
of  history  were  so  through  the  in- 
spiration of  what  they  read." 
Books  are  our  teachers  when  school 
days  are  ended.     If  inspiration  to 


the  great,  they  are  courage  and  cul- 
ture and  comfort  to  the  millions 
who  shall  never  hear  the  trump  of 
fame.  The  mission  of  the  library 
is  a  beneficent  one,  the  service  to 
which  it  invites  is  worthy  of  con- 
secrated effort,  and  the  sure  reward 
is  the  happy  consciousness  that 
comes  to  men  and  women  who  real- 
ize that  they  have  been  messengers 
of  light  and  life  to  kindred  spirits. 


LITTLE  THINGS  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND. 


BY  PROF.  CLARK  WISSLER,  O.  S.  U. 


One  very  simple  thing  is  to  ar- 
range the  seating  of  your  pupils  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  to  see  and 
hear.  Young  children  have  not  ac- 
quired the  experience  or  power  of 
insight  that  enables  older  ones  to 
guage  their  eyes  and  ears  by  the 
performances  of  their  associates 
and,  consequently,  are  often  uncon- 
scious of  serious  defects.  Even 
when  aware  of  them,  they  are  fre- 
quently too  backward  or  sensitive 
to  speak  of  the  matter.  The  teacher 
can  very  quickly  make  a  rough  test 
of  sight  by  asking  the  children  to 
stand  at  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
read  from  the  blackboard.  If  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  write  the  test 
work  in  the  same  kand  she  uses  for 
daily  work,  she  will  know  at  once 
what  children  have  difficulty  in 
reading  from  the  back  seats.     Un- 


less such  tests  are  made,  teachers 
are  in  danger  of  considering  certain 
weak-eyed  children  dull  or  careless. 

Tests  in  hearing  may  be  made  in 
the  same  manner,  the  teacher  using 
her  voice  in  ordinary  speaking  tone 
as  the  test.  Another  good  method 
is  to  see  how  far  away  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  can  be  heard.  Those 
children  falling  short  of  the  major- 
ity should  be  favorably  placed.  In 
all  these  tests  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  deceptions,  for  the  de- 
sire to  excel  others  is  strong  at  all 
ages  and  leads  a  great  many  to  at- 
tempt to  conceal  their  weaknesses. 

The  writer  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  judicious  seating  in 
securing  good  discipline,  but  the 
few  needing  a  special  location  be- 
cause of  visual  or  auditory  weak- 
nesses will  not  seriously  interfere 
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with  other  plans  for  seating.  Then 
there  are  dull  children  who  can  see 
and  hear  very  well,  but  are  slow  to 
perceive  and  to  act.  Even  these 
will  be  benefited  by  a  favorable  lo- 
cation: they  especially  need  every- 
thing in  their  favor  since  nothing  is 
more  essential  to  ready  action  than 
clear,  distinct,  forcible  sense  im- 
pressions. 

Another  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  all  nasal  obstructions 
weaken  the  power  of  attention. 
Every  one  knows  that  when  the 
nasal  passages  are  so  affected  it 
takes  all  his  energy  to  breathe  and 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
anything  else.  Teachers  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  colds  in  the 
head  are  a  hindrance  to  application 
and  thus  avoid  giving  undeserved 
reproof  to  those  who  fail  to  keep 
up  their  standing  when  so  affected. 
Those  children  whose  mouths  are 
always  open  are  troubled  with  a 
permanent  obstruction  of  the  nasal 
passages  and  need  the  attention  of 
a  physician.  In  such  cases  the 
teacher  can  do  nothing  more  than 
call  the  parent's  attention  to  the 
child's  condition  and  make  due  al- 
lowance for  his  intellectual  short- 
comings. 

All  these  are  incidentals  of  the 
hygiene  of  instruction,  but  things 
teachers  should  know  in  order  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
where  help  is  needed.  Such  hints 
as  are  given  here  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  any  sensible  teacher  to 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  a  child's 


abilities,  thus  preventing  fatal  mis- 
understandings. Dr.  Bresgen,  an 
eminent  German  physician,  says: 
** There  are  not  a  few  children  who 
apparently  have  good  natural  abili- 
ties, yet,  in  their  studies,  remain  be- 
hind other  pupils  less  gifted,  be  it 
that,  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  con- 
tinual pressure  in  the  forehead,  pain 
in  the  eyes  when  studying  or  oft  re- 
curring severe  headache  they  are 
not  able  to  give  sustained  attention 
to  what  is  to  be  learned,  or  be  it  that 
their  memory  is  affected  by  their 
nervous  troubles.  Such  children 
are  usually  the  victims  of  an  injus- 
tice for  they  are  reproached  for  la- 
ziness and  inattention  which  they 
necessarilv  feel  to  be  undeserved. 
At  first  they  strive  again  and  again 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  their 
affliction  prevents  them  from  carry- 
ing out  their  good  intentions.  If 
they  complain  of  their  trouble,  they 
receive  but  little  sympathy;  it  is 
only  a  snuffing!  Even  the  physi- 
cian too  often  attaches  but  little  im- 
portance to  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 
Rut  the  cure  of  this  snuffing  often 
works  wonders.  The  formerly  ap- 
parently lazy  and  inattentive  chil- 
dren are  changed  as  with  a  magic 
stroke,  and,  if  the  help  is  timely  and 
they  are  otherwise  well,  they  quick- 
ly recover  their  lost  ground/' 

Sexton  of  New  York  cites  in- 
stances where  children  defective  in 
hearing,  had  made  great  efforts, 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  promotion,  only 
to  be  put  back  on  examination  be- 
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cause  the  principal  of  the  school 
was  not  aware  of  the  child's  imper- 
fection, and  therefore  had  not  given 
his  questions  distinctly  enough  to 
be  heard.  Other  deaf  children, 
from  neglect  to  classify  them,  were 
seated  too  far  awav  from  the  teach- 
er's  desk  to  hear  her  voice,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  to  reply 
correctly  were  frequently  punished 
for  inattention  and  dullness.  The 
rudeness  often  practiced  toward 
these  unfortunate  pupils  by  un- 
thinking or  unsympathetic  teachers 
was  discouraging,  and  some  pupils 
in  consequence  had  left  school  alto- 
gether. 

The  following  illustrates  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  a  child  la- 
bors when  nearsighted  and  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  see 
what  others  see.  Francisque,  the 
distinguished  critic  of  the  Le 
Temps,  says: 

"One  day,  prompted  by  mischief, 
I  got  hold  of  the  big  silver  spec- 
tacles which  my  father  always  wore, 
and  clapped  them  on. 

"Fifty  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  the  sensation  I  experi- 
enced is  keen  and  thrilling  to  this 
day.  I  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  aston- 
ishment. Up  to  that  moment  I  had 
seen  the  leafy  dome  above  me  only 
as  a  thick,  green  cloth  through 
which  no  ray  of  sunlight  ever  fell. 
Now,  oh,  wonder  and  delight,  I  saw 
that  in  this  dome  were  many  little 
chinks;  that  it  was  made  of  myri- 
ad   separate    and    distinct    leaves 


through  whose  interstices  the  sun- 
shine shifted,  imparting  to  their 
greenery  a  thousand  tones  of  light 
and  shade.  But  what  amazed  me 
most,  what  so  enchanted  me  that  I 
can  not  speak  of  it  to  this  day  with- 
out emotion,  was  that  I  saw  sud- 
denly between  the  leaves  and  far, 
far  away  beyond  them,  little 
glimpses  of  the  bright  blue  sky.  I 
clapped  my  hands  in  ecstacy,  I  was 
mad  with  admiration  and  delight. 

"I  gave  them  no  peace  until  they 
gave  me  spectacles ;  then  I  enjoyed 
a  very  debauch  of  seeing.  AU  ob- 
jects which  up  to  this  time  I  had  im- 
agined to  be  without  definite  out- 
lines or  sharp  angles,  now  put  on  a 
new  and  singular  appearance.  Vis- 
tas stretched  away  before  me  and 
opened  a  constant  source  of  discov- 
eries and  surprises  for  many  things 
that  I  had  always  seen  confused  and 
jumbled  seemed  now  to  be  standing 
boldly  out  and  to  be  actually  com- 
ing towards  me. 

"f  recollect  an  amusement  to 
which  at  that  time  I  was  complete- 
ly given  over.  I  would  lie  down 
in  some  field  and  amuse  myself  by 
taking  off  and  putting  on  my 
glasses.  When  I  raised  them  the 
meadow  stretched  green  and  un- 
broken before  me  like  a  big  billiard 
table.  When  I  dropped  them  be- 
fore my  eyes  again,  I  could  see  the 
thousands  of  grass  blades  trembling 
in  the  breeze  and  changing  color 
with  the  light  and  shade,  while 
numberless    little    flowers    showed 
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their  tinv  heads  of  blue  and  white. 
'Twas  a  sight  of  which  I  could 
never  get  enough." 

The  writer  knows  of  an  interest- 
ing case  that  has  some  direct  im- 
portance in  this  connection.  Upon 
taking  charge  of  a  certain  school  a 
superintendent  found  a  little  boy 
who  had  been  in  the  Primary  De- 
partment for  four  years  and  was 
still  unable  to  read.  The  teacher 
said  that  he  was  hopelessly  dull  and 
lazy  and  that  he  had  been  punished 
and  coaxed  and  neglected  all  to  no 
avail.  Believing  that  something 
must  be  wrong  the  superintendent 
took  the  boy  to  his  office  and  began 
to  teach  him  to  read.  He  was  as- 
tounded to  discover  that  the  bov 
could  not  see  distinctly  enough  to 
distinguish  the  letters.  No  wonder 
that    he    did    not    learn    to    read! 

m 

Glasses  were  provided  to  correct 
his  astigmatism  and  he  learned  to 
read  in  the  usual  time.  Recently 
another  case  came  to  my  knowledge. 
In  Columbus  a  little  boy  was  sent  to 
school  and  appeared  so  dull  and 
acted  so  oddly  that  his  teachers  and 
parents  came  to  regard  him  as  im- 
becile, but  one  day  a  governess  dis- 


covered that  he  was  suffering  from 
a  very  bad  case  of  astigmatism. 
The  optician  restored  him  to  the 
ranks  of  the  rational. 

Many  authentic  cases  of  this 
kind  are  on  record,  but  they  are 
only  valuable  as  illustrations.  A 
teacher  may  never  in  her  lifetime 
encounter  such  extreme  cases  but, 
if  she  does,  she  should  know 
enough  to  do  a  teacher's  part.  She 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
even  adults  and  more  especially 
children  are  slow  to  realize  their 
own  congenital  defects.  Many  more 
children  than  we  think  g^ope  in 
darkness  for  want  of  good  eyes  and 
ears,  suffering  permanent  impair- 
ment through  the  oversight  and  ig- 
norance of  parents  and  teachers. 
It  is  true  that  the  chief  responsibil- 
ity in  such  cases  rests  upon  the  pa- 
rents, but  so  long  as  the  school 
claims  to  be  the  source  of  light  and 
progress  it  must  lead  the  parents. 
Any  way,  when  the  child  enters  the 
door  of  the  school  the  teacher  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  wellbeing  and,  if 
he  suffers  because  of  undiscovered 
disability  in  sight,  hearing,  etc,  the 
fault  lies  with  her. 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.   5. 

By  P.  B.  Pearson. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  young  people  are  just  now 
about  entering  upon  the  study  of 
Physical  Geography,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  devote  this  instalment 
largely  to  a  few  of  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  our  State,  in  the  hope  that 
teachers  of  Physical  Geography  may 
see  more  clearly,  if  possible,  the  op- 
portunities that  lie  all  about  them 
for  inciting  their  pupils  to  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  study,  and 
also  to  enlist  their  co-operation  in 
bringing  about  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  all  the  geograph- 
ical features  of  Ohio.  Here  is  an 
essay  on  "Fossils"  by  Jesse  Clark, 
of  Berea,  and  every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  he  gives  us  a  great  many 
interesting  facts,  and  certainly  if 
this  twelve-year  old  boy  can  thus 
instruct  and  entertain  us,  there  are 
many  other  boys  and  girls  who  can 
write  on  some  of  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  their  respective  communi- 
ties, and  give  us  information  that 
will  be  valuable.  Furthermore, 
teachers  will  do  well  to  read  to  their 
classes  this  essay  on  Fossils  for 
such  concrete  information  is  always 
attractive,  and  adds  zest  to  the  work 
of  the  class-room. 


Then,  too,  the  essay  on  Fayette 
County  contains  much  that  is  in- 
structive.'  We  are  led  to  wonder 
whether  in  the  Carboniferous  age 
the  conditions  Avere  similar  to  some 
now  existing  in  this  county.  Some 
years  ago  workmen  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  boring  a  well,  came  upon  a 
log  at  the  depth  of  320  feet.  It  is 
a  very  dull  pupil  who  will  not  in- 
quire more  about  such  facts  as 
these. 

Still,  again,  in  the  letter  from 
Bryan  we  are  struck  by  the  refer- 
ence to  the  old  bed  of  Lake  Erie, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface,  and,  also,  by  the  refer- 
ence to  artesian  wells.  This  sub- 
ject will  present  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  this  letter  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  explaining  the 
subject  to  our  classes.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  all  this  work  has 
an  incidental  value  as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  teaching  of  English. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the 
names  in  particular  localities  are 
suggested  by  physical  features,  and 
pupils  will  delight  to  give  the  origin 
of  these  names,  if  teachers  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  There 
are  many  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
State,  no  doubt,  who  have  never 
connected  the  names  of  Akron,  and 
Summit   County,   with   topograph- 
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ical  features.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Lithopolis,  Hillsboro, 
Springfield,  Ironton,  Bellefon- 
taine,  Portsmouth,  Hanging  Rock, 
Circleville,  and  many  other  places. 
In  connection  with  history  also,  our 
State  furnishes  abundant  material 
for  research  and  description.  The 
early  pages  of  most  books  on  U.  S. 
History  contain  references  to  the 
Mound  Builders  —  and  if  teachers 
will  only  present  the  matter  prop- 
erly we  can  have  from  pupils  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  many  mounds 
in  Ohio.  If  only  our  pupils  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  our  State 
has  many  mounds  of  great  interest 
to  scientists  —  their  own  interest 
in  the  subject  will  be  stimulated. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  wisely 
given  us  the  subject  of  Physical  Ge- 
ography on  the  science  side  of  our 
reading  for  the  current  year,  and 
the  text-book  we  are  to  use  has 
much  to  say  upon  our  own  State 
showing  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  typical  geographical  features. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
Glacial  Period  —  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  shall  all  be  interested  in 
reading  again  the  articles  by  Dr. 
Orton,  and  Prof.  Wright  in  Vol.  i, 
of  "Howe's  Historical  Collections 
of  Ohio"  —  a  work,  let  me  repeat, 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  school. 

The  historical  side  of  our  subject 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  by  any  means, 
and  will  receive  proper  attention  in 
due  time,  but  it  is  hoped  that  pu- 


pils will  be  assigned  topics  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  physical  features 
at  once,  that  we  may  have  a  goodly 
number  of  them  for  the  next  issue 
of  the  Monthly. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Fayette  County  is  situated  about 
thirty-nine  degrees  and  thirty  min- 
utes North  latitude  and  eighty- 
three  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
West  longitude. 

The  county  is  not  hilly  but  roll- 
ing, and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  It 
is  well  drained  now,  but  it  has  only 
been  about  seventy-five  years  since 
it  was  all  very  swampy.  This  was 
caused  by  the  country's  being  so 
nearly  level  that  water  did  not  run 
away. 

We  also  have  an  abundance  of 
hard  wood  forests.  White  oak,  wal- 
nut and  hickory  are  most  abtmdant, 
but  we  also  have  jack  oak,  black 
oak,  elm,  ash,  willow,  mulberry,  lo- 
cust, and  a  few  cedars.  Our  forests 
are  not  what  they  were  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago ;  they  are  fast  being 
cut  away. 

The  principal  fruits  of  this 
county  are  cherries,  pears,  plums 
and  apples;  we  also  have  a  few 
peaches,  but  they  do  not  grow  so 
well  here  as  they  do  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

This  county  has  no  rivers,  but  is 
drained  into  the  Scioto  river  by 
Paint  creek,  Deer  creek.  Sugar 
creek  and  Rattlesnake  creek.  All 
these  have  about  two  hundred  feet 
fall  in  passing  from  the  northern  to 
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the  southern  part  of  the  county,  yet 
the  water  runs  very  slowly,  and 
often,  when  we  have  successive 
rains,  the  creeks  inundate  the  bot- 
toms and  destroy  the  crops.  These 
creeks  are  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  and  run  from  northwest  to 
southeast  and  receive  nearly  all 
their  tributaries  from  the  west. 

Along  the  creeks  springs  are 
found  seeping  from  the  hillsides. 
Small  patches  of  peat  bog,  which 
are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  near  the  creeks,  are  also  found. 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  im- 
pervious mud  mixed  with  leaves 
and  drift.  They  are  so  soft  and 
miry  that  horses  and  cows  cannot 
go  through  them,  and  they  often  get 
in  and  cannot  get  out.  When  a  per- 
son walks  over  one  it  shakes  all 
around  for  five  or  ten  feet  and  a 
stick  may  be  pushed  down  into  it 
with  the  hand  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet.  About  four  miles 
north  of  Washington  C.  H.  there 
is  a  bog  about  an  acre  in  area,  and 
when  ditching  part  of  it  a  log  was 
found  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
about  three  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  rocks  exposed  here  belong  to 
the  Lower  Helderberg  limestone 
which  is  a  division  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  age  of  the  Paleozoic  area. 
It  is  exposed  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  Near  the  lower 
part  of  the  limestone  is  contained  a 
stratum  of  breccia,  also  a  few  frag- 
ments of.  fossils.  Most  of  the  build- 
ing stone  used  in  the  county  is  ob- 
tained near  Rock-mills  or  Walton, 


l)Ut  it  is  not  a  very  good  quality  for 
in  course  of  time  it  crumbles  and 
falls  to  pieces. 

Bowlders  are  found  scattered 
over  the  soil  and  most  of  the  county 
gives  evidence  of  a  glacier  having 
passed  over  it.  This  was  done  dur- 
ing the  Glacial  epoch  which  is  a  di- 
vision of  the  Quarternary  age  of 
the  Cenozoic  area.  At  that  time 
Canada  was  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  it  is  now,  and 
was  covered  with  large  fields  of  ice 
or  glaciers,  which  swept  all  over  the 
countr}'  down  to  about  thirty-eight 
degrees  north  latitude.  But  dur- 
ing the  next  epoch  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  sank 
about  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  below  the  present  level.  Now 
the  glaciers  or  icebergs  receded  and 
the  whole  country  •  was  flooded. 
During  this  period  the  gravel  beds 
which  are  found  over  the  country 
were  formed.  Some  of  the  finest 
of  the  sand  is  used  in  masonry, 
while  the  coarser  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  pikes.  In  the  gravel 
beds  are  found  skeletons  of  a  for- 
mer race  of  people.  Not  many  rel- 
ics have  been  found  with  them,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  be  Indians,  as 
Indian  relics  may  be  found  scat- 
tered over  the  soil  in  most  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Although  we  have  neither  petro- 
leum or  natural  gas,  we  have  one 
of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  on 
account  of  its  fertile  soil  and  its 
agricultural  products. 

George  L.  Hoppes. 


Helps,  Hints  and  Suggestions. 
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WILLIAMS    COUNTY. 

Williams  county  is  the  extreme 
northwestern  county  of  the  state. 
The  first  settler  came  to  Springfield 
township  in  1827.  The  old  Lake 
Erie  was  on  the  north  of  the  present 
Williams  county.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally clay  with  a  little  sand  and 
gravel  at  the  southern  part.  In 
this  same  part  rocks  which  used  to 
form  the  bed  of  old  Lake  Erie  are 
found  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  ground. 

The  trees  are,  Walnut,  Cherry, 
Oak,  Maple,  Elm,  Beech,  Hickory, 
Mulberry,  Ash,  Lynn  and  Sycamore. 
The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  Wheat,  Oats,  Corn,  Clover, 
Timothy,  Potatoes  and  Rye.  Hay 
is  the  principal  one,  Bryan  being 
the  largest  shipping  point  for  that 
article  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad. 

Williams  county  and  Bryan  in 
particular  are  noted  for  their  won- 
derful artesian  wells.  Almost  ev- 
ery house  in  Bryan  has  a  fountain. 
The  fountains  keep  three  ponds  and 
one  small  lake  full  of  water  and 
even  the  city  waterworks  plant  gets 
its  supply  of  water  from  fountains 
bored  along  the  Cincinnati  North- 
em  Railroad.  When  water  is 
reached  in  digging  these  wells  it 
will  spout  up  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet. 

Bryan  is  the  largest  and  in  fact 
the  only  city  in  the  county.  It  has 
a  great  many  manufactories,  three 
banks,  waterworks,  an  electric  light 
plant,  a  very  large  and  fine  fire  de- 


partment, the  court  house  and  jail 
of  Williams  county  and  two  rail- 
roads, with  the  prospect  of  getting 
another  soon. 

Chas.  R.  Bowersox. 

FOSSILS. 

Fossils  are  the  remains  of  early 
animals  found  in  the  earth,  by 
which  we  determine  the  geological 
ages  of  the  world.  Those  found  in 
Ohio  are  as  follows:  The  Upper 
Silurian,  the  Devonian,  the  Car- 
boniferous and  the  age  of  man,  or 
the  present  age.  These  are  again 
divided  into  periods.  We  are  here 
at  Berea,  on  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  age  and 
the  Devonian  age,  partly  in  the  Sub- 
Carboniferous  and  partly  in  the  De- 
vonian (of  recent  writers)  or  in  the 
Cleveland  shale,  both  of  which  were 
formerly  considered  to  contain  few 
fossils,  but  of  late  years  they  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  fossil 
regions  yet  found.  Most  of  the  fos- 
sils found  here  are  fishes. 

I  have  often  gone  out  with  my 
father  to  hunt  fossils,  and  once  in 
a  great  while  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  finding  some.  There  are 
some  fossils  found  in  the  rock  at 
Berea,  but  they  are  mostly  plants. 
The  greater  portion  found  in  this 
region  are  from  the  Cleveland  shale. 

My  father  is  the  one  who  has 
found  the  greatest  number  of  fossils 
in  the  Cleveland  shale.  He  has  sev- 
eral rooms  filled  with  fossil  fishes, 
many  of  which  are  entirely  new  to 
science.    He  has  large  fossil  sharks 
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of  several  species  and  a  number  of 
the  Placoderm  or  plated  fish. 

My  brother  has  often  found  fos- 
sils, many  of  which  are  quite  valu- 
able. Many  geologists  come  from 
a  distance  to  see  my  father's  collec- 
tion. About  two  weeks  ago  he  and 
his  son  went  out  to  the  field  looking 
for  fossils.  They  were  gone  a  day 
and  brought  back  a  spring-wagon 
load,  including  some  bones  not  be- 
fore found.  He  has  sold  a  great 
many  casts  and  fossils  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  Colleges  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Fossils  are  hard  to  find  for  they 
are  in  a  certain  kind  of  rock. 
Those  that  are  found  here  are  hid- 
den entirely  within  a  very  hard 
rock.  In  order  to  get  the  fossil  out 
the  rock  has  first  to  be  split  open, 
then  the  fossil  is  dug  out  with  a 
chisel.  In  doing  this  many  of  the 
fossils  are  broken  into  little  pieces. 
Then  the  pieces  have  to  be  glued 
together  to  reproduce  the  original 
fossil. 

In  my  father's  room  at  present 
there  are  a  great  many  fishes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Of  the  shark  species 
Cladodont,  he  has  them  from  nine 
inches  to  six  feet  in  length,  showing 


head,  teeth,  and  eyes,  fins  and  tails. 
There  is  one  jaw  measuring  four- 
teen inches  in  length  which  must 
have  belonged  to  a  fish  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  These  respresent  several 
species. 

Of  the  genus  Placoderm  or 
plated  fish,  he  has  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  showing  heads  from 
eight  inches  in  width  and  six  inches 
in  length  to  twenty  inches  in  width 
and  seventeen  in  length,  with  eye 
plates,  Supra-Scapula  Dorsal  or 
back  plates,  jaws  and  teeth.  There 
are  jaws  from  four  inches  to 
twenty-five  inches  in  length,  and 
teeth  two  inches  and  a  half  to  thir- 
teen inches  in  length,  weighing 
from  an  ounce  to  twenty-four 
ounces.  The  jaws  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  six  inches  in  width. 

He  has  teeth  of  another  species 
of  fish  whose  teeth  were  placed  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mouth  for 
mashing  the  food.  He  also  has 
spines  or  weapons  of  defense  from 
three  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  fishes. 

There  are  many  bones  whose 
places  are  not  known. 

Jesse  Clask. 


Editorial  Department. 
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The  Monthly  extends  greet- 
ings to  all  the  pupils  and  teachers 
at  the  opening  of  another  school 
year  and  best  wishes  for  the  highest 
success  of  all. 


The  next  State  Examination  will 
be  held  at  the  Great  Southern  Ho- 
tel, Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26, 
27,  and  28,  1899.  All  communica- 
tions regarding  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  J.  D.  Simkins,  Clerk,  St. 
Marvs.  O. 

The  many  kind  words  of  ap- 
proval and  congratulation  which 
have  •  come  to  us  on  account 
of  the  promptness  with  which  the 
August  number  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Association, 
appeared  are  highly  appreciated. 
We  believe  that  the  value  of  these 
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proceedings  depends  very  largely 
upon  their  prompt  publication  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association, 
and  with  this  idea  in  view,  the  work 
was  pushed  just  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  papers  and  discussions 
were  all  in  print  within  two  days 
after  the  meeting  closed,  and,  with- 
in a  week,  all  who  cared  to  read  a 
full  account  of  the  meeting  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  In  bringing 
about  these  results  we  are  indebted 
to  the  official  stenographer,  W.  H. 
Hart  sough,  who  worked  early  and 
late  to  have  the  discussions  ready 
for  the  printer,  and  to  the  Lutheran 
Book  Concern  which  has  the  con- 
tract for  printing  the  Monthly, 
and  whose  obliging  employees  un- 
der the  direction  of  F  J.  Heer,  the 
manager,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
accommodate  us  in  every  wav.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  with  such 
rapid  work,  mistakes  should  occur, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  correcting 
two  to  which  attention  has  been 
called.  For  some  reason  for  which 
the  editor  is  in  no  sense  responsible, 
the  name  of  Supt.  I.  C.  Guinther  of 
tialion  was  omitted  from  the  mem- 
bership roll,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say  that  he  paid  his  member- 
ship fee,  and  that  his  name  belongs 
in  that  list.  The  other  mistake  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  is 
explained  in  the  following  note 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Findley  of  Akron : 

Your  stenographer,  page  392, 
makes  me  sav  that  Lorin  Andrews 
was  brother  to  Dr.  I.  W.  Andrews. 
He  evidentlv  misunderstood  me.     I 


do  not  think  the  two  men  were  at  all 
related,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  did 
not  say  they  were  brothers.  I  think 
it  mav  be  worth  while  to  make  the 
correction,  for  sake  of  the  truth  of 
history. 

For  several  years  past,  the  N.  E. 
A.  has  been  doing  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  issuing  reports  of  com- 
mittees appointed  to  investigate 
special  subjects  of  special  educa- 
tional importance.  Three  very  im- 
portant educational  documents  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  list.  We 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Normal  Schools,  which  dis- 
cusses in  a  very  helpful,  suggestive 
and  practical  manner  such  topics  as 
the  "Function  of  the  Normal 
School,"  **The  Inner  Life  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.'*  "Normal  School  Ad- 
ministration," etc.,  etc. ;  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools 
containing  much  very  valuable  in- 
formation upon  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant question ;  and  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  which  treats 
this  difficult  problem  very  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  Persons  desiring  in- 
formation relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  any  of  these  publications  can 
be  secured  should  address  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary  N.  E.  A., 
Winona,  Minn. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  reported 
discovery  of  Prof.  Atwater  of  Wes- 
leyan       University,       Middletown, 
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Conn.,  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions^ when  used  in  small  quantities, 
alcohol  is  a  food,  to  discourage  true 
scientific  temperance  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Even  if  alcohol  be  con- 
verted into  energy  and  warmth  and 
thereby  become  valuable  in  certain 
cases  of  sickness  in  sustaining  life 
at  a  critical  point,  the  fact  known  to 
everv  one  that  its  use  tends  to  ere- 
ate  a  dangerous  appetite  which 
leads  to  excess,  remains  —  a  fact 
which  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed upon  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  public  schools.  While  there  are 
no  doubt  many  persons  who  can  use 
alcoholic  drinks  in  moderation, 
there  are  many  more  who  can  not 
control  their  appetite  when  it  is 
once  aroused,  and  the  only  safety 
for  all  such  lies  in  total  abstinence 
from  all  such  drinks  unless  pre- 
scribed by  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious physicians  to  meet  emergen- 
cies which  can  be  met  in  no  other 
way  —  emergencies  which,  in  our 
opinion,  are  very  rare.  Every  com- 
munity furnishes  many  sad  exam- 
ples of  men  of  bright  intellects  and 
noble  impulses  and  characteristics 
who  have  found  out,  when  too  late, 
that  they  were  slaves  to  the  drink 
habit.  To  reduce  the  number  found 
in  this  class  each  year,  by  teaching 
the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  the 
dangers  of  moderate  drmking,  is 
the  prime  object  of  scientific  tem- 
perance teaching,  and  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  work  should  be 
carried  on  in  that  spirit  of  kindness 


and  truthfuhiess  which  must  result 
in  o^ood  to  all  concerned. 


IjRo.    John'    McDonald   of    the 

Western  Seliool  Journal  remarks  in 

the  .August  number  as  follows : 

The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Los  Angeles,  that  the  standard 
spelling  must  be  used  in  printing 
addresses  when  the  writers  express 
a  wish  to  that  effect,  will  lead  to 
startling  variations  in  spelling  in  the 
annual  report.  On  one  page  *'thru'' 
will  stand  forth  in  unabashed  relief ; 
on  dLnother/' through''  will  modestly 
but  firmly  assert  its  right  to  exist. 
"You  pays  your  money"  —  $2  a 
year  —  '*and  you  takes  your 
choice." 

Changes  in  college  presidents 
seem  to  be  more  numerous  in  Ohio 
than  usual  this  year.  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson  has  accepted  the  unani- 
mous call  tendered  him  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  the  head  of  this 
great  and  promising  institution,  and 
Rev.  David  Stanton  Tappan  of 
Portsmouth  has  been  called  to  Mi- 
ami University  as  his  successor. 
Rev.  Louis  E.  Holden  has  resigned 
his  professorship  in  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Wooster  University,  and  William 
A.  Bell,  for  thirtv  vears,  editor  of 
the  Indiana  Sehool  Journal,  comes 
to  Ohio  to  take  charge  of  Antioch 
College  where  he  was  educated  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Horace  Mann. 
The  Cincinnati  University  also  has 
a  new  president  in  the  person  of 
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Howard  Avers,  formerly  professor 
of  Biolog}-  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

To  all  these  new  presidents  and 
the  institutions  which  they  repre- 
sent and  to  all  the  other  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  state, 
the    Monthly    extends    heartiest 

■ 

wishes  for  a  successful  vear.  Ohio 
has  long  been  and  will  long  remain 
noted  for  its  numerous  colleges  and 
we  believe  that  its  educational  spirit 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  their 
existence.  There  should  be  the 
friendliest  relations  at  all  times 
among  these  institutions,  and  the 
public  schools  should  be  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  them  all  whether 
state  or  denominational. 


We  hope  our  readers,  to  manv  of 
whom  the  Monthly  comes  the  first 
time  this  month,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  contents  of  this  issue.  It 
is  not  expected  that  every  reader 
will  be  interested  in  every  article  in 
this  or  anv  other  number,  but  we  do 
hope  that  each  reader  will  find 
something  helpful  and  suggestive  in 
each  number.  With  the  October 
number,  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Depart- 
ment will  again  be  opened,  and  we 
feel  sure  that- the  articles  published 
therein  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
all  who  are  taking  the  course.  In 
October,  J.  A.  Culler,  principal  of 
the  Kenton  high  school,  who  inter- 
ested and  instructed  us  all  so  much 
last  year  with  his  helpful  and  prac- 
tical articles  on  Elementary  Sci- 
cnce,  will  begin  another  series  which 


will  run  through  the  year.  F.  B. 
Pearson,  principal  of  the  East  High 
School.  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  con- 
tinue to  tell  us  in  each  number 
many  very  important  and  interest- 
ing facts  relating  to  Ohio  History 
and  Geography.  In  addition  to 
these  special  features,  each  number 
will  contain  practical  articles  of  a 
more  general  nature,  and  all  the 
important  educational  news  of  the 
state. 

Knowing  that  many  of  our  regu- 
lar and  continued  subscribers  have 
l)een  awav  on  their  vacations  and 
have,  therefore,  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  subscriptions 
through  the  various  county  agents, 
and  feeling  that  all  such  desire  not 
to  miss  any  of  the  numbers,  we  have 
retained  their  names  on  the  sub- 
scription lxx)ks.  and  have  mailed 
them  this  month.  As  a  rule  papers 
are  sent  until  ordered  discontinued, 
but  we  do  not  care  to  take  the  risk 
of  sending  the  Monthly  to  any  one 
who  does  not  wish  it  continued.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  all  who  have 
not  already  renewed  their  subscript 
fions  and  ivho  desire  to  do  so,  will 
notify  us  at  once,  and  not  wait  until 
one  or  tzco  numbers  fail  to  reach 
them  because  of  failure  to  renew. 
Prompt  attention  to  this  will  be  of 
great  sennce  to  the  editor  as  well 
as  to  the  subscriber.  Please  let  us 
know  at  once  whether  you  want  the 
Monthly  continued  or  not. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  to  the 
educators  of  the  .state  that  Hon.  D. 
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J.  Ryan  of  Columbus,  has  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  Director 
General  of  the  Ohio  Centennial  and 
will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  January  i,  1900.  Our  as- 
sociation with  him  as  Ohio's  com- 
missioner at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  when  we  had 
charge  of  the  State  Educational 
Exhibit  were  of  a  most  pleasant 
character,  and  we  know  that  he  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work. 
Mr.  Ryan  is  a  warm  friend  of  all 
the  educational  interests  of  the 
state,  and  the  educational  portion  of 
the  work  will  receive  just  recogni- 
tion at  his  hands.  We  congratulate 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  all  the 
various  interests  to  be  represented 
in  the  great  Centennial  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Ryan  to  this  very 
important  position. 


ance  of  the  work  and  liberal  appro- 
priations will  follow. 


It  will  pay  each  one  of  our  read- 
ers to  give  careful  attention  to  State 
Librarian  Galbreath's  admirable  ar- 
ticle found  in  this  issue.  He  is  do- 
ing a  grand  work  for  all  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state  in  his 
splendid  management  of  the  State 
Library,  and  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  He  is  one  of  us,  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  us  in  all  our 
work,  and  anxious  to  help  us  in  ev- 
ery possible  way.  If  all  the  teachers 
will  unite  in  this  great  movement  to 
furnish  to  all  sections  of  Ohio  the 
best  books,  the  next  legislature  will 
be  made  to  feel  the  extreme  import- 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
announce  that  Supt.  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan of  Cincinnati  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  position  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
been  connected  with  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  capacity  of  pupil, 
teacher,  principal,  examiner,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education,  or  su- 
perintendent for  more  than  fifty 
years.  In  all  his  work,  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful,  and  has  al- 
ways had  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  connected.  His 
hosts  of  friends  in  Cincinnati  and 
throughout  the  State  unite  their 
hopes  and  prayers  that  the  rest 
which  will  come  to  him  with  his  re- 
tirement from  the  anxiety  and  cares 
which  he  has  borne  as  superintend- 
ent for  ten  years,  may  bring  to  him 
renewed  health  and  vigor,  and  that 
he  may  yet  be  spared  for  many  years 
of  useful  service. 


LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Meeting  for  1899 
had  the  largest  attendance  and  was 
in  many  other  respects  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  program  prepared 
and  executed  by  President  Lyte  was 
fully  up  to  the  standard  and  his  ad- 
ministration has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  to  every  one.  The 
membership  fees  will  reach  at  least 
14,000,    exceeding    by    more    than 
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2CXX)  those  of  the  great  Denver 
meeting  in  1895  —  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  up  to 
that  time.  This  unprecedented,  and 
to  most  persons  unlooked  for  at- 
tendance, is  due  to  several  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  attractive 
trip  presented  to  all  who  could  and 
would  undertake  the  long  journey, 
and  the  splendid  business  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  President  Lyte  and  Secre- 
tary Shepard  shown  both  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  program,  and  the 
excellent  railroad  accommodations 
received. 

It  scarcely  seems  right  even  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  what  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  did  for  all  who  attended, 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  such  at- 
tempt can  do  them  justice.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  the  local 
arrangements  were  i^erfect,  and  the 
hospitality  unlimited.  Each  train 
was  met  several  miles  out  of  the  citv 
by  committees  representing  the 
teachers  of  the  city  and  distributing 
to  all  bountiful  supplies  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  delicious  fruits.  Spe- 
cial committees  also  attended  the 
headquarters  of  each  state  and  kept 
them  constantly  supplied  with  the 
same  delicacies,  and  in  addition  to 
all  this  a  large  orange  grove  near 
the  city  was  purchased  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Los  Angeles  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  visitors  who  were 
thus  permitted  to  help  themselves 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  teachers 
of  California  held  one  continuous 
reception,  and  in  all  possible  ways 


and  at  all  possible  times  and  places 
a  most  cordial  and  sincere  welcome 
was  extended.  To  all  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  recipients  of 
all  these  social  courtesies,  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  will  ever  remain 
a  most  pleasant  memory. 

In  addition  to  all  that  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  city  and  state 
did  for  the  entertainment  and  com- 
fort of  their  guests,  the  delightful 
climate  of  southern  California 
comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  credit. 
Xever  did  the  weather  behave  bet- 
ter, and  never  were  the  days  and, 
especially  the  nights,  more  delight- 
ful than  while  the  meeting  was  in 
session.  We  are  almost  persuaded 
that  there  is  at  least  one  place  — 
Los  Angeles  —  in  the  world  where 
the  climate  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it. 

While  the  papers  and  addresses 
were  helpful  and  inspiring  to  those 
who  heard  them,  we  believe  it  is 
especially  true  of  this  meeting  that 
the  trip,  itself,  will  prove  of  even 
more  benefit  to  the  teachers  than  the 
exercises  to  which  they  listened  at 
the  different  meetings,  however  im- 
portant they  may  have  been.  To 
travel  thousands  of  miles,  to  view- 
great  mountain  ranges  and  lofty 
peaks,  to  see,  i>erhaps  for  the  first 
time,  great  wheatfields  numbering 
thousands  of  acres,  to  study  the 
busy  life  of  great  western  cities,  to 
be  the  recipient  of  genuine  western 
hospitality,  and  above  all  to  gain 
even  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  great 
fact  that  we  are  a  mighty  nation  of 
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75,cxx),(X)0  of  people  with  diversi- 
fied interests  but  truly  united  in 
lofty  and  patriotic  aims  and  pur- 
poses —  all  of  these  things  serve  to 
give  the  teacher  a  breadth  of 
thought  and  vision  which  is  un- 
known to  him  who  never  gets  be- 
yond the  narrow  circle  which  in- 
cludes his  daily  task,  and  must  ever 
after  make  him  a  broader  thinker, 
and  therefore  a  better  teacher. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  made  the  trip  will  teach  better 
as  a  result.  Geography  will  mean 
more  to  them  than  before,  and  his- 
tory will  take  on  a  new  interest.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  pupils 
will  be  inclined  to  question  some  of 
the  descriptions  given  them  the 
coming  year  by  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers who  have  seen  sights  which  it  is 
really  necessary  to  see  to  be  able  to 
realize  full  v.  To  one  who  has  never 
seen  the  great  harvesters  at  work 
drawn  by  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  horses,  and  heading, 
threshing,  and  sacking  forty  or  fifty 
acres  of  wheat  each  dav,  the  de- 
scription  seems  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  Noth- 
ing but  a  swim  in  the  great  Salt 
Lake  will  fully  convince  any  one  of 
the  properties  of  that  wonderful  in- 
land sea.  The  foregoing  sugges- 
tions of  warning  to  teachers  are  the 
outgrowth  of  an  experience  which 
came  to  us  as  the  result  of  a  trip  to 
the  "Golden  Gate"  in  1888.  Re- 
turning to  our  school  work  from 
that  trip  full  of  enthusiasm  result- 
ing from  all  that  had  been  seen  and 


heard,  we  proceeded  to  give  to  the 
different  classes  in  geography  and 
history  a  series  of  short  talks  de- 
scriptive of  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  the  many  wonderful  things  we 
had  seen.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ances these  descriptions  were  re- 
ceived with  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  by  the  pupils,  and  wc 
were  flattered  with  the  belief  that 
some  good  had  been  accomplished 
in  giving  to  the  boys  and  girls 
broader  ideas  of  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  great  country  in 
which  they  lived.  Nine  years  after- 
ward we  were  somewhat  amused  to 
find  out  in  a  conversation  with  one 
of  the  brightest  of  these  boys  who 
had  then  gained  some  reputation  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent  and  who 
reported  the  proceedings  of  the  N- 
E.  A.  for  one  of  the  daily  papers 
published  in  the  city  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  that  the  only  time 
he  and  his  school  mates  had  ever 
questioned  the  truthfulness  of  our 
statements  was  when  we  had  talked 
to  them  of  our  California  trip.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  satisfaction  to 
have  him  add  that  his  own  travels 
and  observation  had  fully  verified 
each  and  every  statement  we  had 
made,  and  that  he  really  felt  like 
apologizing  for  ever  having  doubted 
them. 

The  representation  from  Ohio  at 
Los  Angeles  was  good  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  We  are  un- 
able at  present  to  state  the  exact 
number  in  attendance,  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
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ded  in  going  and  returning  is  at 
least  6,000  miles,  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  many  were  present.  In  all 
|»robability  the  largest  attendance 
from  any  one  state  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia was  from  Pennsylvania  —  a 
fine  tribute  to  President  Lyte  whose 
home  is  in  that  state.  The  large  at- 
tendance from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  speaks  in  an  emphatic 
manner  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  the  teachers  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
even  a  s3mopsis  of  the  many  excel- 
lent addresses  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  general  association  and 
the  numerous  departmental  meet- 
ings,. aS  of  which  were  unusually 
wdl  attended.  We  believe,  however, 
diat  many  of  our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  resolutions  presented 
by  the  committee  through  its  chair- 
man, Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
of  New  York,  and  we  therefore 
publish  them  in  full : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

*The  National  Educational  asso- 
ciation assembled  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  convention,  and  rep- 
resenting the  largest  sense  of  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States,  makes 
the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples : 

"We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the 
course  of  education,  despite  difficul- 
ties, doubts  and  discouragements,  is 
steadily  upward  and  onward.  The 
year  which  has  passed  has  been  of 
genuine  progress.     Sound   educa- 


tional ideals  are  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  benefits  of  school  and  col- 
lege education  are  widely  diffused, 
the  work  of  teaching  is  more  intel- 
ligent and  successful,  the  teachers 
themselves  constantly  grow  more 
earnest  and  more  studious.  The 
one  dark  page  in  the  history  of  the 
year  is  that  which  records  interfer- 
ence with  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  attacks  successful  and  un- 
successful, made  upon  it  by  political 
traders  and  spoils  seekers.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  public  and  to  the  press  to 
resist,  to  resent  and  to  punish  these 
attacks,  and  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
forts to  the  absolutely  non-political 
and  non-sectarian  conduct  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  us. 

"We  record  with  gratitude  our 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  noble 
men  and  women  who  have  held  out 
a  generous  hand  to  education,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  who,  by 
their  gifts  and  endowments,  have 
added  so  much  to  the  strengthening 
and  upbuilding  of  the  various  types 
of  educational  institutions,  general 
and  special,  elementary  and  higher, 
throughout  the  land.  The  influence 
of  their  example  is  wide-spread,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  gifts  is 
incalculable. 

"We  emphasize  once  more  the 
function  of  the  school  as  a  commun- 
ity center,  to  draw  to  itself  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents  for  gatherings 
which  reflect  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  which  give  it  inspiration.  Par- 
ticularly in  close  association  with 
the  library,  the  school  should  make 
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itself  felt  in  shaping  the  thought  of 
the  people  in  ways  and  by  methods 
which  lie  outside  of  the  scope  of  for- 
mal instruction. 

"  We  support  cordially  every  ef- 
fort to  elevate  the  profession  of 
teaching  by  raising  the  standards 
for  entrance  to  it  by  promoting  edu- 
cational scholarship,  and  by  provid- 
ing for  stability  of  tenure,  and  for 
adequate  compensation.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  complimen- 
tary principles  that  inefficient  and 
incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to 
the  professional  judgment  which 
asks  their  retirement  from  the 
school,  and  we  deplore  any  and  ev- 
ery attempt  organized  or  otherwise, 
to  protect  such  teachers  in  their 
posts  by  influence,  whether  personal 
or  political. 

"We  wish  by  every  legitimate 
means  to  support  the  invaluable 
work  of  the  bureau  of  education, 
and  we  ask  that  it  be  given  such 
support  by  congress  as  will  enable 
it  to  perform,  with  fullest  efficiency, 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  it.  We  rec- 
ognize, perhaps  more  fully  than  oth- 
ers do,  the  value  of  the  statistics  of 
education,  collected  in  the  census  of 
1890,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  director  of  the  forthcoming 
census  the  desirability  of  carrying 
on  anew  the  lines  of  inquiry  then 
pursued,  together  with  such  addi- 
tions and  improvements  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  needed. 

"This  association  has  long  in- 
sisted, and  continues  to  insist  upon 
the  full   recognition  of  all  educa- 


tional agencies  as  essentially  under- 
takings in  the  public  interest, 
whether  they  are  supported  by  pub- 
lic taxation  or  by  other  means.  All 
alike  are  and  should  be,  in  heartiest 
co-operation  and  any  attempt  to  ar- 
ray one  institution,  or  one  form  of 
educational  effort,  against  another^ 
is  little  short  of  treason  to  the  na* 
tion's  highest  interests." 

"The  past  year  has  brought  new 
and  grave  responsibilities  to  our 
common  country  and  has  opened 
before  it  new  and  difficult  oppor- 
tunities. With  a  courage  bom  of 
high  hope  and  of  confidence  in 
democracy,  the  nation's  schools  and 
schoolmasters  will  assume  their  full 
share  of  the  burden  so  suddenly  im- 
posed upon  our  citizenship,  and  wiH 
contribute  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  the  wise,  patriotic  and 
democratic  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  as  a  people." 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Ed- 
ucational association  hereby  tenders 
cordial  and  hearty  thanks  to  those 
individuals,  committees  and  other 
agencies  which  have  united  to  make 
the  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  unsur- 
passed in  comfort,  in  interest  and  in 
size.  In  particular  may  be  men- 
tioned our  obligations  to  F.  Q, 
Story,  chairman,  and  his  associates 
upon  the  local  executive  conunittee; 
to  Superintendent  J.  A.  Foshay  and 
the  principals  and  .teachers  who 
have  so  warmly  and  so  generously 
seconded  his  efforts  for  our  enter- 
tainment and  welfare,  and  to  all 
who  have  co-operated  with  them ;  to 
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the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  for  their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  welcome;  to 
the  press  fpr  its  unusually  full  and 
accurate  reports  of  all  our  gather- 
ings; to  the  various  transportation 
companies  for  their  generous  co- 
operation in  perfecting  the  plans  for 
the  meeting,  and  to  Messrs. 
Wyckoff ,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Remington  type- 
writer and  to  their  efficient  repre- 
sentative, Miss  Orr,  for  typewriter 
services  freely  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association  and  its  officers,  we 
are  under  obligations  which  will  not 
be  forgotton  while  the  memories  of 
this  great  meeting  themselves  last. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  retiring 
president,  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  retiring 
treasurer,  Dr.  I.  C.  NcNeill  of  Wis- 
consin, we  make  expression  of  our 
high  personal  regard  and  of  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  ability,  de- 
votion and  unselfishness  with  which 
they  have  served  the  association. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  coming  year : 

President  —  O.  T.  Corson,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

First  Vice  President  —  E.  Oram 
Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Additional  Vice  Presidents  —  J. 
A.  Foshay,  California ;  E.  M.  Slau- 
son.  Michigan;  E.  B.  McElroy, 
Oregon ;  J.  P.  Hendricks,  Montana ; 
J.  M.  Green,  New  Jersey;  W.  H. 
Bartholomew.  Kentucky;  W.  A. 
Bell,  Indiana;  W.  F.  Slaton, 
Georgia;   L.  W.  Bucholz,  Florida; 


Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Kansas ;  George 
H.  Conlev,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary  —  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn.  —  elected  in  1898 
for  four  years. 

Treasurer  —  C.  B.  Pearse, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  wri- 
ter appreciates  more  deeply  than  he 
can  express  both  the  honor  and  the 
responsibility  which  come  with  the 
position  to  which  he  was  elected  at 
Los  Angeles.  For  the  confidence 
which  the  election  carries  with  it, 
and  for  the  many  cordial  telegrams 
and  letters  of  congratulation  which 
came  to  us  from  friends  all  over 
the  countr\'  we  are  profoundly 
grateful,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to 
make  the  next  meeting  a  successful 
one,  fully  realizing  that  success  is 
possible  only  by  the  continued  help 
of  the  friends  to  whom  we  already 
owe  more  than  can  ever  be  repaid- 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  known 
where  the  next  meeting  will  be  held. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  at  Los  Angeles,  invita- 
tions were  received  from  Cincin- 
nati, Chattanooga,  Charleston, 
(South  Carolina),  Asbury  Park, 
Boston,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  vote  of  preference  or  recom- 
mendation favored  Charleston,  with 
Boston  as  a  second  choice.  Early 
in  October,  the  executive  committee 
consisting  of  the  President,  First 
Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  the  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education  will  visit 
each  of  the  places  named  and  deter- 
mine the  meeting  place  of  the  great 
association  for  1900.  Wherever  the 
meeting  is  held,  we  feel  safe  in  pre- 
dicting that  Ohio  will  send  a  large 
delegation  of  teachers  who  will 
work  enthusiasticallv  for  its  success. 


REPLY  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
AT  THE  LOS  ANGELES  MEETING. 

By  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
White  we  are  permitted  to  publish 
his  admirable  reply  to  the  address 
of  welcome  at  Los  Angeles  —  a  re- 
ply which  contains  a  most  thought- 
ful discussion  of  an  important  edu- 
cational problem,  and  which 
brought  forth  hearty  applause  and 
congratulations  from  those  present. 
—  Ed.] 

To  the  Honorable  Representatives 

of  California  and  this  beautiful 

City. 

We  receive  with  hearty  thanks 
the  words  of  welcome  which  you 
have  so  eloquently  spoken.  We 
fuUv  realize  that  we  are  to  leave 
this  state  greatly  your  debtors.  We 
are  looking  for  professional  as  well 
as  physical  revelations,  and  our 
spirits  are  open  to  your  quickening 
inspiration. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  watched 
with  interest  the  development  of  the 
school  system  of  California.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  California  was 
the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  adopt 
a  graded  course  of  study  for  its 
rural  schools.    I  examined  this  state 


course  of  study  with  much  interest 
and  this  was  especially  true  of  the 
accompanying  manual  prepared  by 
the  State  School  Department  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers. 

While  this  early  movement  un- 
duly emphasized  the  principle  of 
uniformity  in  school  administration 
—  a  principle  that  has  everywhere 
been  the  source  of  serious  evils  in 
school  affairs  —  the  "California  ex- 
periment", as  it  was  called,  inspired 
efforts  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  provide  graded  courses 
of  instruction  for  rural  schools,  re- 
sulting here  and  there  in  the  adop- 
tion of  town  or  township  courses, 
county  courses,  and  more  recently 
a  few  state  courses. 

In  1872  the  National  Educational 
Association  met  in  Boston,  Mass. 
In  arranging  the  program  for  that 
meeting,  I  desired  to  see  California 
represented  by  its  foremost  educa- 
tor, and  so  I  invited  the  Hon.  John 
Swett  to  give  one  of  the  principal 
addresses.  He  kindly  accepted  the 
invitation  and  crossed  the  continent 
to  render  the  service.  In  their  ap- 
preciative notices  of  Mr.  Swett's  ad- 
dress before  the  association,  the 
Boston  papers  referred  to  him  as 
"the  Horace  Mann  of  the  Pacific 
Coast"  —  a  high  and  fitting  honor. 

At  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  1876,  California  gave 
high  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
leading,  if  not  the  /eading  state  in 
school  progress.  My  present  infor- 
mation does  not  permit  me  to  say  to 
what  extent  this  promise  has  been 
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realized.  The  impression  of  some 
educators  at  a  distance  —  an  im- 
pression due,  it  may  be,  to  their  ig- 
norance —  is  that  the  leadership  of 
California  in  public  education  has 
been  somewhat  sacrificed  by  an  un- 
due development  of  the  State  sys- 
tem and  an  over-organization  of  the 
principle  of  State  Uniformity.  If 
this  impression  be  incorrect,  it  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  brilliancy  of  early  reputa- 
tion often  dims  the  lustre  of  later 
achievement. 

I  am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
high  professional  spirit  of  Cali- 
fornia teachers,  of  their  individual 
and  organized  efforts  to  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  We  shall  all  be  happy  to 
learn  here  on  the  ground  how  far 
the  efforts  of  their  voluntary  asso- 
ciations and  movements  have  vital- 
ized the  mechanism  of  the  State 
System  and  resis'ted  the  growing 
tendency  of  State  Uniformity. 

There  is  no  school  policy  to  be 
more  resisted  in  a  free  state  than 
that  policy  that  enthrones  the  State 
Machine  in  education  —  that  over- 
rides the  judgment  and  interests  of 
individual  committees  and  reduces 
school  progress  to  a  dead-level  uni- 
formity —  a  policy  that  kills  vital 
educational  spirit  by  putting  the 
more  progressive  communities  into 
a  lock-step  with  the  laggards  whose 
pace  is  only  quickened  by  the  spur 
of  State  authority  and  help.  The 
weakness  of  uniformity  as  a  school 
policy  is  most  clearly  shown  in  its 


demand  for  average  measures  and 
average  results  —  average  courses 
of  study,  average  school  sessions, 
average  teaching  appliances  (usii' 
ally  much  below  a  proper  average), 
average  requirements  for  promotion 
of  pupils  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
imposed  mediocrity.  All  that  is 
needed  to  complete  this  dreary 
grind  of  averages,  which  possesses 
so  many  school  systems,  is  a  statu- 
tory mechanism  that  will  fill  the 
schools  with  mediocre  teachers  on 
operative  wages.  It  does  not  need 
the  ken  of  a  seer  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  that  now 
threaten  the  American  school  is  the 
sacrifice  of  its  best  possibilities  to 
this  Moloch  of  uniformity,  state  and 
city. 

Two  opposing  spirits  are  strug- 
gling to  dominate  American  educa- 
tion —  on  the  one  side  the  spirit  of 
mechanism  and  uniformity  and  on 
the  other  the  spirit  of  individual 
opportunity  and  attainment.  True 
school  progress  lies  in  neither  of 
these  extremes,  but  in  their  har- 
monious correlation  and  blending. 
The  vital  conditions  of  fruitful 
progress  in  education  are  (i)  the 
possibility  of  individual  commun- 
ities realizing  their  highest  school 
ideals ;  (2)  the  freedom  of  teachers 
to  teach  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  conscience,  and  power; 
and  (3)  the  wise  subordination  of 
the  demands  of  uniformity  and  sys- 
tem to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
pupils. 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  wide  agita- 
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tion  and  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  in 
all  departments  of  human  thought 
and  endeavor.  The  century  is  clos- 
ing with  a  bold  challenge  of  all  ex- 
isting beliefs  and  institutions,  with 
even  organized  effort  to  destroy  the 
very  foundations,  not  only  of  pres- 
ent social  order,  but  of  civilization 
itself.  Even  university  chairs  are 
confidently  evolving  from  their 
inner  consciousness  a  civilization 
in  which  no  human  being  shall  be 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  —  a  re- 
sult hitherto  unrealized  except  by 
industrial  conditions  in  which  no 
man  has  anything  which  he  can  call 
his  own  —  the  hopeless  equality  of 
poverty. 

Nor  is  the  school  escaping  this 
flood-tide  of  criticism  and  assault. 
Partial  and  narrow  theories  of  edu- 
cation are  seeking  enthronement  as 
ultimate  ends,  and  childhood  oppor- 
tunity is  too  widely  sacrificed  to  new 
theories  of  education.  The  feasi- 
bility of  common  courses  of  study 
which  makes  the  school  possible,  is 
not  only  denied,  but  the  value  of  the 
most  fundamental  is  questioned  if 
the  child  has  not  an  inborn  interest 
in  them.  Shallow  philosophizing  is 
burdening  teachers  with  hobbies 
and  fads.  But  amid  all  this  clash  of 
opinion  and  practice  the  schools  are 
making  hopeful  progress;  but  the 
ark  of  public  education  needs  to  be 
steadied  by  sound  policies  and  wise 
counsels. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  J.  J.  Allison,  at  one  time  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 

—  D.  K.  Dunton,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Sparta  schools  and 
for  the  past  two  years  superintend- 
ent at  Reynolds,  N.  Dak.,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Champion^ 
Mich.,  at  a  salary  of  $1000. 

—  A  prominent  western  railway 
man,  in  speaking  of  the  passenger 
service  of  the  New  York  Central, 
says :  "It  begins  right,  ends  right, 
and  is  right  in  the  middle." 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  transpa- 
cific steamship  lines  says:  "There 
is  no  train  service  in  the  world  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  New  York 
Central's  Lake  Shore  Limited." 

The  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  the* 
best  is  always  best.  The  New  York 
Central  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
passenger  lines  of  this  country  and 
has  fairly  earned  the  title  of  "Amer- 
ica's Greatest  Railroad."  —  Buffalo 
Commercial,  February  14,  1899. 

—  The  recently  issued  catalogue 
of  Mount  Union  College  is  filled 
with  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  work  of  this 
well  known  institution  and  plainly 
shows  that  first  class  opportunities 
for  obtaining  an  education  are  to  be 
found  there. 
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—  Many  Ohio  teachers  still  re- 
member the  excellent  work  of  P.  S. 
Berg  when  he  was  in  this  state,  and 
all  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  west.  He  was  recentiy 
reelected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Larimore,  North  Dakota,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $1300.00. 

—  Supt.  C.  S.  Wheaton,  formerly 
of  Athens,  Ohio,  has  been  reelected 
superintendent  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  and 
$200.00  added  to  his  salary.  The 
"Keystone*'  state  evidently  appre- 
ciates a  **Buckeye." 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Smith  of  Higgins- 
port,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  Ottawa. 

—  Mt.  Hope  College,  Rogers, 
Ohio,  is  able  through  the  generosity 
of  its  alumni  and  other  friends  to 
oiFer  free  scholarships  to  one  hun- 
•dred  soldier  boys  of  the  late  Span- 
ish-American war.  All  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent, A.  A.  Galbreath,  Rogers, 
Ohio.  The  number  of  the  faculty 
of  this  institution  has  just  been  in- 
creased by  the  election  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Gladding  of  La  Rue,  Ohio. 

—  After  six  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, J.  M.  Laws,  has  again  been  re- 
elected superintendent  at  Mount 
Blanchard. 

—  Our  thanks  are  due  Supt.  C. 
E.  Thomas,  Mendon,  Ohio,  for  a 
copy  of  the  course  of  study  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  public 
schools  of  Mendon  and  Union 
Townships,  Mercer  County,  Ohio. 


—  Commencement  week  at  Mt. 
Union  College  closed  Thursday, 
July  17.  There  were  26  graduates 
from  the  collegiate  department  and 
over  100  from  all  departments.  The 
addresses  on  Commencement  Day 
were  made  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Neely,  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  other  features  of  the  week 
were  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by 
President  Riker,  the  sermon  before 
the  Christian  associations  bv  ex- 
Chancellor  McDowell,  of  Denver 
Universitv,  and  the  alumni  address 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

—  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden,  formerly  an 
Ohio  teacher,  but  for  several  years 
past  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition there  to  accept  the  deanship  of 
the  department  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy  in  the  Eastern  Indiana 
Normal  University  at  Muncie.  Bet- 
ter salary  and  more  professional 
work  were  the  chief  factors  in  de- 
termining the  change. 

—  The  teachers  of  the"  Newark 
public  schools  recently  presented 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler  with  an  exquis- 
itly  carved  solid  mahogany  secre- 
tary as  an  expression  of  their 
friendship  for  him  who,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  directed 
the  echicational  life  of  that  com- 
munity. 

—  W.  F.  Rimer,  for  several  years 
the  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
Crestline  public  schools,  has  been 
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elected  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
drawing  at  Cardington. 

—  The  friends  of  Supt.  J.  F.  Fen- 
ton  of  Coshocton  will  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  dead-lock  in  the 
board  of  education  in  that  city  has 
been  broken,  and  he  has  been  re- 
elected for  another  year  at  a  salar>' 
of  $1500.00. 

—  James  H.  McGohan,  a  former 
Ohio  teacher,  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Willow  Dell  Academy, 
Elizaville,  Kentucky,  and  has  en- 
tered upon  his  work. 

—  The  forty-fourth  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  National  Normal 
University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  held  on 
August  2,  3  and  4,  was  unusually 
interesting  and  was  largely  attended 
by  former  students.  There  were 
sixty-one  graduates  in  the  College 
of  Science  and  seventeen  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.  The  exposi- 
tion of  geological  and  botanical 
specimens  was  exceptionally  fine. 
The  oration  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Richard  was  listened  to  by 
an  appreciative  audience  of  more 
than  a  thousand.  The  annual  ban- 
quet which  was  held  in  the  spacious 
library  room  was  largely  attended. 

When  this  institution  which  be- 
came famous  under  President  Al- 
fred Holbrook  changed  hands,, 
many  of  its  friend^  expressed  fears 
that  it  might  not  be  kept  up  to  its 
former  standard.  The  contrary  has 
has  proven  true  however.  Under 
the  present  energetic  management 
many    great    improvements    have 


been  made  in  buildings  and  in 
equipments.  A  very  strong  corps 
of  instructors  headed  by  its  able 
president  Prof.  J.  W.  Withers  has 
placed  the  educational  standard  of 
the  institution  upon  a  higher  plane. 
The  demands  of  the  public  school 
teachers  are  carefully  studied  and 
met,  and  every  advance  in  educa- 
tional methods  is  introduced.  It  is 
conceded  upon  every  hand  that 
while  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
has  always  characterized  the  insti- 
tution and  its  students,  that  the 
work  now  being  done  is  superior 
and  more  thorough  than  that  of  for- 
mer years. 

—  J.  E.  Ockerman  of  West  Jef- 
ferson has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lakeside  schools. 

—  The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  The  Warren  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  at  the  opera 
house,  Lebanon,  Aug.  7-1 1,  1899. 
This  meeting  was  voted  by  all  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
thusiastic ever  held  in  the  County. 
The  lecturers  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Anna 
E.  Logan,  Westwood,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Col.  H.  W.  J.  Ham  of  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  gave  an  entertaining  lecture,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  to  a  large  au- 
dience. The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President  —  J.  M.  Hamilton; 
Vice  President  —  F.  M.  Gustin; 
Secretary  —  Miss  Cora  Petticrew ; 
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Member  of  Executive  Committee  — 
J.  A.  Kilpatrick,  to  serve  three 
years. 

The  County  Exammers  were 
made  secretary  of  O.  T.  R.  C. 

—  The  Brown  County  Teachers' 
Institute  held  the  most  prosperous 
session  in  its  history  at  Georgetown, 
beginning  Aug.  8. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
teachers  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  associate  members  were 
enrolled.  This  enrollment  is  phe- 
nomenal when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  it  takes  only  199  teach- 
ers to  fill  the  schools  of  the  county. 
This  shows  that  the  Brown  County 
teacher  is  not  a  back  number. 

Dr.  Bennet  of  Piqua  was  in 
charge  of  Theory  and  Practice  and 
English;  Dr.  Haupert  of  Wooster 
had  Literature  and  History;  Supt. 
R.  B.  Smith  of  Ripley,  Physiology 
and  Physical  Geography.  The  in- 
struction was  practical  and  well  re- 
ceived. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quartet  gave  an  entertain- 
ment; Tuesday  night  local  talent 
assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Grace  of 
Cincinnati,  a  whistler,  gave  a 
musical  and  literary  entertainment. 
On  Wednesday  night  the  citizens 
gave  the  teachers  a  lawn  fete;  on 
Thursday  night  Rev.  Morgan 
Wood  of  Detroit  lectured  on  "Hu- 
man Nature";  On  Friday  night 
John  Temple  Graves  lectured  on  the 
"Reign  of  the  Demagogue." 

The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
Georgetown. 


Officers  elect :  Chas.  H.  Grimes, 
President;  Nellie  Phillips,  Secre- 
tary ;  R.  M.  Stiers,  Wm.  Paugburn, 

C.  E.  Johnson. 

—  The  Hancock  Co.  Annual  In- 
stitute was  in  session  two  weeks, 
beginning  Aug.  7.  Hon.  O.  T.  Cor- 
son, Columbus,  and  Prin.  E.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Cincinnati,  were  the  lec- 
turers for  the  first  week ;  while  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  and  Prof.  S. 

D.  Fess,  Ada,  were  present  the  sec- 
ond week.  The  Institute  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  helpful  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  The  enroll- 
ment reached  343,  which  represents 
that  many  dollars  as  membership 
fees.  The  educational  interest  in 
old  Hancock  has  never  been  better, 
Supt.  A.  J.  Nowlan,  Rawson,  was 
elected  president ;  Kelly  Smith,  Mt. 
Blanchard,  vice-president ;  Miss 
Clara  Stewart,  Mt.  Blanchard,  sec- 
retary; and  Prin.  D.  S.  Finton, 
Findlay,  member  executive  com- 
mittee. 

—  The  annual  session  of  the  Fay- 
ette County  Teachers'  Associaticm 
was'  held  in  court  room  at  Court 
House,  Washington  C.  H.,  O.,  July 
24-28,  '99. 

The  Instructors  were  Henry  G. 
Williams,  Supt.  of  Marietta  schools. 
Prof.  S.  D.  Fess,  of  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Ada,  O.,  and  Prof.  E.  F. 
Kneisley,  of  Washington  C.  H. 
High  School.  The  recitations  were 
given  by  lectures.  Prof.  Williams's 
talks  on  Grammar  and  Pedagogy 
were  instructive  and  inspiring.    He 
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said  that  a  teacher  must  be  a  stu- 
dent of  Pedagogy  and  Educational 
History,  read  a  good  educational 
paper  and  good  literature,  be  intel- 
lectually inclined,  professionally 
prepared,  and  have  trained  mental 
powers.  Prof.  Williams  is  a  verj- 
impressive  speaker,  his  words  and 
manner  weighing  upon  his  listeners. 

Prof.  Fess,  had  history  and  liter- 
ature and  his  talks  were  listened  to 
by  appreciative  audiences.  He  gave 
his  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  history,  which  were  very 
interesting  and  made  history  a  very 
fascinating  study.  His  talks  on  lit- 
erature included  the  biography  and 
works  of  several  poets. 

He  said  first  study  the  author, 
then  his  writing  will  mean  much 
more  to  the  reader. 

Prof.  Kneisley's  lectures  on  Ge- 
ography and  Physics  were  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  He  made  sev- 
eral beautiful  experiments  in 
Physics  and  the  attentiveness  of  the 
teachers  showed  their  appreciation 
of  his  efforts. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
lectured  to  the  Association  on 
Wednesday  evening.  He  also  gave 
a  short  talk  Thursday  morning, 
giving  the  teachers  some  good  ad- 
vice which  we  think  was  well  taken. 
A  membership  fee  of  $1.00  was 
charged  to  raise  funds  to  hold  teach, 
crs'  meetings  the  coming  year,  the 
enrollment  reached  105  members. 
The  next  Institute  will  be  held  in 


Washington  C.  H.  the  first  week  in 
September,  1900. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  August  Atlantic  is  unusually 
attractive  as  a  fiction  number.  Miss 
Johnston's  "To  Have  and  to  Hold" 
easily  takes  the  lead  among  current 
serial  fiction,  while  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  lively  and  patriotic  story, 
"The  Man  with  the  Empty  Sleeve" ; 
Mrs.  Phelps-Ward's  thrilling 
"Loveliness";  Mrs.  Prince's  pa- 
thetic picture  of  French  rural  life, 
"The  Flail  of  Time" ;  and  Miss  Du- 
puy's  humorous  and  pathetic  "In  a 
Mutton-Ham  Boat",  furnish  an  in- 
teresting variety,  both  in  style  and 
subject. 

Fiction  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  August  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  Among  the  short  stories 
which  it  contains  are  "Allie  Can- 
non's First  and  Last  Duel,"  by  Seu- 
mas  MacManus ;  "The  Lady  of  the 
Garden,"  by  Alice  Duer ;  "The  Tree 
of  Knowledge,"  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins;  "The  Angel  Child,"  by 
Stephen  Crane;  "The  Sorrows  of 
Don  Tomas  Pidal,  Reconcentrado," 
by  Frederic  Remington ;  "A  Duluth 
Tragedy,"  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier; 
and  "When  Mrs.  Van  Worcester 
Dines,"  by  Anna  Wentworth  Sears. 
The  famous  lighthouse  on  Minot's 
Ledge,  of  Cohasset,  Mass.,  is  the 
subject  of  the  frontispiece  of  the 
August  St.  Nicholas,  and  of  a  brief 
description  and  historical  sketch  by 
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Gustave  Kobbe.  "In  Colored 
Suns,"  Dorothy  Leonard  tells  of 
other  suns  than  ours  —  blue  suns, 
and  red  ones  and  green  ones,  that 
bathe  their  planets  in  lights  that 
would  make  a  visiting  stranger 
from  this  world  feel  very  strange 
indeed. 

"Josiah  Allen's  Wife"  (Marietta 
Holley)  has  finished  her  new  story, 
and  the  first  instalment  is  published 
in  the  August  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. It  is  in  her  characteristic,  hu- 
morous vein,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  bears  the 
name  of  **My  Stylish  Cousin's 
Daughter." 

In  the  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews  for  August  the  ed- 
itor comments  on  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  with  reference 
to  the  future  of  both  the  white  and 
colored  races.  In  the  same  maga- 
zine is  the  address  delivered  at  the 
Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  conference 
in  June  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  one 
of  the  foremost  educational  leaders 
of  the  South  and  an  active  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Peabodv  and  Sla- 
ter  funds. 

The  Century  for  August  is  a  mid- 
summer and  travel  number.  *'The 
Present  Situation  in  Cuba"  is 
graphically  stated  in  a  brief  article 
by  Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
Jacob  Riis  writes  of  **Feast-Days  in 
Little  Italv."  The  first  feast  de- 
scribed  is  in  honor  of  some  Italian 
village  saint  —  **just-a-lick-a*  your 


St.  Patrick  here,"  as  one  of  the  cele- 
brants explained  to  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  Police  Board,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Riis  to  Elizabeth 
Street,  and  took  five  chances  in  a 
raffle  for  a  sheep.  John  Burroughs 
gives  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the 
wild  life  about  his  slab-sided  cabin 
near  the  Hudson  River  at  West 
Park. 

In  the  August  Forum,  Hon. 
Thomas  S.  Harrison,  United  States 
agent  and  consul-general  in  Eg)rpt, 
pays  a  high  tribute  to  Lord  Cro- 
mer's administration  in  Egypt; 
Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall  of  Harvard 
shows  what  liquid  air  cannot  do; 
Prof.  Mary  Roberts  Smith  writes 
of  "Domestic  Service:  the  Respon- 
sibility of  Employers";  Mr.  Leo- 
pold Gmelin  gives  a  German's  views 
of  American  architecture;  Prof. 
Roland  P.  Falkner  asks  "Have  We 
Sufficient  Cjold  in  Circulation  ?"  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee  discusses 
"Recent  Canadian  Fiction." 


American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
( )hio : 

"The  Story  a  of  Great  Republic." 
By  H.  A.  Guerber,  author  of  Story 
of  the  Choshen  People,  Story  of  the 
Greeks,  Story  of  the  Romans,  Story 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  etc 
Cloth,  i2mo.  332  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price,  65c. 

"Stories  of  Animal  Life."  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder.  This 
book  is  another  number  of  the  cele- 
brated "Eclectic  School  Readings 
Series." 
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^'Advanced  Grammar  and  Com- 
position/' By  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Pres- 
ident of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  principal 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 
The  book  is  the  third  of  a  three- 
books  series  of  text-books  on  the 
English  language  all  admirably 
adapted  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
school  room. 

^'Method  in  Education."  By 
Ruric  N.  Roark  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment in  detail  of  the  applications 
of  psycholog>'  to  teaching. 


March  Brothers,  Lebanon,  O. : 
''Reading  without  a  Primer."  By 
Ellen  E.  Kenyon,  author  of  "Com- 
ing to  School."    Price,  20c. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. : 
"New  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry." By  Wooster  Woodruff  Be- 
man  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport, 
N.  Y. 

Mailing  price,  $1.35. 

"Hazen's  Grade  Spellers  —  First 
book."  Contains  both  word  and 
sentence  work.     Mailing  price,  20c. 

"Clay  Modelling."  By  Anna  M. 
Holland.  Contains  a  progressive 
course  for,  primary  and  grammar 
grades.     Mailing  price,  $1.00. 

"Lessons  in  Language  and 
Grammar."  Bv  Horace  S.  Tarbell 
and  Martha  Tarbell.  Book  I. 
Mailing  price.  50c. 

"Fifth  Reader."  Bv  Ellen  M. 
Cyr.  The  took  contains  many  ex- 
cellent selections  from  the  best 
authors. 


Scott,  Foreseman  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. : 

"Composition  and  Rhetoric."  By 
Robert  Herrick,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Lindsay  Todd 
Damon  of  the  same  institution. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Werner  School  Book  Co.»  Chi- 
cago, 111. : 

"Advanced  Lessons  in  Human 
Physiology  and  Hygiene."  By 
Winfrcd  E.  Baldwin,  M.  D.  The 
book  is  intended  for  use  in  higher 
grammar  grades,  high  schools, 
acadamies,  normal  schools,  etc. 
Price,  80C. 


At  different  times  for  rears  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  have  held  their  an- 
nual state  meetings  at  Put-in-Bay. 
Of  the  twenty-five  thousand  teach- 
ers in  the  state  less  than  five  hun* 
dred  attend  this  meeting.  A  place 
so  rich  historicallv.  so  full  of  tradi- 
tions  and  stories,  so  beautiful 
should  attract  a  larger  number.  If 
any  one  needs  an  incentive  he  will 
find  it  by  reading  "Sketches  and 
Stories  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands" 
by  Theresa  Thorndale.  Miss 
Thorndale  has  told  in  a  most  clear 
and  interesting  way  not  only  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
our  histories  but  has  woven  into  the 
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volume  the  romance  and  poetry,  the 
traditions  and  stories  which  cling 
not  only  about  Put-in-Bay  but  the 
whole  of  the  Lake  Erie  group.  As 
late  as  1854,  Miss  Thomdale  tells 
us,  but  a  single  frame  house  had 
been  erected  on  the  "Gem  of  Lake 
Erie."  With  its  present  population 
and  Hotel  Victory,  the  largest  sum- 
mer hotel  in  the  United  States,  the 
contrast  to  the  "oldest  inhabitant" 
must  be  marvelous.  "The  chief 
products  of  the  place  are  fish,  flirta- 
tions, limestone  and  Perry's  Vic- 
tory." At  an  anniversary  of  this 
victory  sometime  in  the  fifties  there 
were  present  nearly  sixty  survivors 
among  whom  was  Captain  Elliott 
who  commanded  the  ship  Niagra 
which  was  boarded  by  Perry  and 


made  flagship  of  the  squadron 
after  the  Lawrence  was  disabled. 
Ohio  has  never  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  Commodore  Perry 
at  Put-in-Bay  and  Rhode  Island, 
his  native  state,  proposes  to  do  it 
herself.  "At  one  time  Put-in-Bay 
claimed  the  finest  fleet  of  ice  yachts 
on  the  whole  chain  of  lakes,  rank- 
ing as  second  in  the  country,  being 
outrivaled  only  by  those  on  the 
Hudson."  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting descriptions  is  that  of  the 
winter  fishing  when  whole  villages 
are  built  on  the  ice  with  such  sug- 
gestive names  as  "Pickerel  Sta- 
tion," "Catfield  Crossing,"  "Perch- 
ville,"  etc.  Published  by  L  F, 
Mack  &  Brother,  Publishers,  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 
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COURAGE  AND  CULTURE. 


BY  CHARLES  W.  SUPER. 


It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
held  that  there  is  a  more  or  less 
close  connection  between  intelli- 
gence and  personal  bravery.  We 
are  often  assured  that  in  the  case 
of  a  war  between  two  nations  pos- 
sessing an  unequal  civilization  the 
victory  is  almost  certain  to  remain 
with  that  which  is  the  highest. 
The  particular  application  of  this 
doctrine  is  made  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  conflict  and  the  inference 
is  drawn  that  the  Germans  were 
victorious  because  they  were  the 
better  educated  of  the  two  nations ; 
or  as  the  proposition  is  usually 
stated,  It  was  the  German  school- 
masters who  defeated  the  French 
armies.  I  can  not  believe  the  gen- 
eral proposition  and  I  hold  its  par- 
ticular application  to  be  valid  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  true  in 
a  general  way  that  the  Germans 
were  better  educated  than  the 
French.    It  is  also  true  that  a  very 


small  per  cent  of  the  German  sol- 
diers were  unable  to  read  and  write 
while  the  per  cent  among  the 
French  was  comparatively  large. 
But  the  latter  were  defeated,  ig- 
nominously  defeated,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  incapacity  of  the 
government  under  which  they 
served.  Napoleon  was  warned 
again  and  again  that  the  Germans 
were  better  prepared  than  he  was. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  He  would  not 
heed  a  truth  so  humiliating  to  his 
pride  and  so  derogatory  to  his 
omniscience.  Like  all  fools,  he 
would  learn  in  no  school  but  that  of 
experience,  and  a  dear  school  it 
proved  to  him  and  his  subjects.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
charged  the  French  private  soldiers 
with  cowardice,  but  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  they 
were  badly  officered  and  their  cam- 
paigns wretchedly  managed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  German  army 
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had  been  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  efficiency.  It  was  like  a 
monster  engine  that,  under  the 
control  of  a  single  man,  accom- 
plished the  most  astounding  ef- 
fects. The  general  staff  had  or- 
ganized victory,  and  the  subordin- 
ates had  only  to  carry  out  orders. 
In  this  sense  the  result  was  due  to 
superior  intelligence,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  average  German  private 
knew  a  little  more  than  his  French 
peer,  played  a  very  subordinate 
part.  Then,  too,  Bismarck,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  succeeded  in 
making  his  countrymen  believe 
that  they  were  in  the  right  and 
their  opponents  in  the  wrong; 
that  they  were  but  doing  their  duty 
in  marching  against  their  heredi- 
tary enemy.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  a  Frenchman  fights  for  glory 
and  rarely  for  anything  else. 
Passing  from  this  particular-  case, 
what  is  the  verdict  of  history  in  the 
general  proposition?  During  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century 
Germany  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  her  humiliation  to  be 
more  complete.  But  the  tide  be- 
gan to  turn,  a  fact  that  became 
plainly  visible  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig in  1 813.  No  one  surely  will 
contend  that  in  so  short  a  time 
mere  education  produced  the 
change,  and  that  the  German  sol- 
diers who  had  been  deTeated  again 
and  again  should  in  turn  become 
victors  because  they  had  become 
better  educated.      No ;  the  cause 


was  entirely  different,  as  is   well 
known. 

Thousands  of  people  have  gazed 
with  admiration  at  the  Lion  of 
Luzerne,  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments ever  conceived  in  tiie  brain 
of  genius.  An  inscription  tells  the 
spectator,  Haec  sunt  nomina 
eorum  qui  ne  sacramenti  fidem 
fallerent  fortissimi  pugnantes  ceci- 
derunt.  Yet  these  heroes  were 
mere  hirelings  —  mercenaries  who 
were  paid  by  a  monarch  to  protect 
him  against  his  own  subjects.  But 
they  stood  their  ground,  did  their 
duty,  kept  their  oath  of  fidelity  and 
posterity  is  willing  to  give  them 
credit  for  it. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are 
not  now  nor  ever  have  been  braver 
soldiers  than  the  Russians.  They 
will  fight  to  the  death  or  allow 
themselves  to  be  shot  down  like 
defenceless  game  if  they  are  told 
that  their  eraporer  wills  it.  Yet 
the  Russian  private  is  crassly  ig- 
norant. It  has  been,  as  it  still  is, 
the  exception  if  he  can  read  or 
write.  But  he  has  been  taught  that 
his  chief  duty  is  to  obey  and  he 
obeys  without  a  murmur  and  with- 
out flinching.  Obedience  is  the 
result  of  discipline,  not  of  intelli- 
gence. What  has  been  said  about 
the  Russian  may  be  repeated  as  to 
the  Turk.  Call  it  stupidity,  fanati- 
cism, fatalism  or  what  you  will,  the 
fact  remains.  The  world  was  sub- 
dued by  Roman  arms  in  the  hands 
of  as  ignorant  a  soldiery  as  ever 
trod  the  earth.      Even  the  vastly 
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more  intelligent  Greeks  were  no 
match  for  them.  Here,  as  always, 
discipline  won  the  victories,  not 
education.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  mere  physical  bravery. 
The  virtue  of  the  soldier  is  very 
simple  compared  with  that  of  the 
citizen.    As  the  poet  puts  it, 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word, 
obedience.  The  soldier  who  does 
what  he  is  told  to  do  is  the  ideal 
soldier.  He  is  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  man  whose  sole  ac- 
tivity is  directed  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  good  of  his  party,  but 
who  does  not  stop  to  consider  that 
his  party  may  be  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand  civic  virtue  requires  a 
constant  readjustment  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  citizen  to- 
ward questions  that  affect  the  good 
of  the  State.  Military  virtue  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  making  men 
brave  in  times  of  danger;  what 
they  are  beyond  this  is  in  a  mea- 
sure also  beyond  their  particular 
sphere.  Sympathy  for  those  in 
distress,  humanity  toward  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  beneficence  to- 
wards those  who  are  in  want,  are 
virtues  that  belong  to  the  higher 
type  of  humanity  —  they  are  not 
the  virtues  of  a  class.  Socrates 
long  ago  put  this  problem  in  its 
true  light  when  he  maintained  that 
it  might  be  a  man's  duty  to  hold 


his  post  against  an  enemy  with 
the  weapons  in  his  hands,  but  that 
it  might  be  equally  his  duty  to 
stand  his  ground  against  those 
who  by  means  of  non-material 
weapons  sought  to  derange  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  as  repre- 
sented by  the  State.  Many  a  man 
has  shown  less  courage  in  fighting 
a  duel  than  in  refusing  to  fight. 
We  are  probably  a  long  way  from 
the  time  when  war  shall  cease  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  tends  more 
clearly  toward  that  goal  now  than 
ever  before.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  universal 
education  is  the  supremacy  of 
reason  to  passion  and  prejudice. 
With  men  who  can  be  taught  to 
reason  there  is  no  need  of  resort- 
ing to  force.  There  is  not  a 
school-room  in  the  land  in  which 
this  theory  is  not  put  into  practice 
daily,  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  The 
boy  who  shows  by  his  conduct 
that  he  is  not  amenable  to  reason 
and  who  seeks  to  get  along  by 
force  or  fraud,  is  usually  put  where 
constraint  and  the  enforced  ac- 
quirement of  correct  habits  are  ex- 
pected to  succeed  where  milder 
manners  have  failed.  The  young 
man  in  college  or  university  who 
by  his  conduct  shows ,  himself  un- 
fit to  associate  with  his  peers,  who 
have  serious  aims  in  life,  is  dis- 
missed in  order  that  he  may  go  to 
his  own  place,  for  it  is  held  that 
there  is  no  room  in  the  temple  of 
reason  for  such  as  he.    In  our  edu- 
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cational  system  everywhere  there 
is  less  and  less  disposition  to  re- 
sort to  force  and  a  constantly 
growing  tendency  to  a  greater  re- 
liance on  milder  methods.  No  one 
will    withhold    the    due    meed    of 


praise  for  those  who  do  their  duty 
at  the  risk  of  life  or  limbi  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
most  conspicuous  virtue  is  not  al- 
ways the  kind  that  the  world  needs 
most. 


SOME  ^VORK  FROM  A  SECOND  READER. 


BY  MARQARBT  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


A  good  worker  is  known  by  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  tools.  They 
may  not  be  perfect.  If  it  is  in  his 
power  to  secure  perfect  ones,  he 
should  do  so;  if  not,  he  must 
sharpen  those  he  has  and  use 
them  wisely.  A  good  teacher  will 
make  the  wisest  use  in  his  power 
of  the  text-books  authorized  by  his 
board  of  education.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  perfect;  he  may  even 
know  of  better  books;  but  there 
are  so  many  reasons  why  the  text- 
books of  a  city  are  to  be  used  in 
all  the  schools  of  that  city,  and 
why  all  the  country  schools  of  a 
township  ought  to  use  the  same 
text-books,  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  teachers  to  accept  gra- 
ciously the  books  that  have  been 
determined  upon  and  see  how 
much  good  can  be  gotten  from 
them. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
teachers  should  study  psychology, 
the  principles  underlying  methods, 
the   subjects   to   be   taught,   visit 


schools  and  observe  good  teach- 
ing, and  then  work  out  their  own 
special  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
time  is  coming  when  professional 
training  for  teachers  will  be  de- 
manded. That  professional  train- 
ing, to  be  satisfactory,  must  in- 
clude practice  under  competent 
supervision.  But  until  that  good 
time  comes,  there  will  be  many 
teachers  who  may  wish  some  spe- 
cific help  in  their  work.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  some  suggestions  as  tcS  the 
use  of  text-books  or  for  the  prep- 
aration of  daily  work  without 
them.  This  month  I  shall  begin 
with  MoGufFey's  Second  Reader^ 
because  it  is  widely  used  in  the 
schools  of  our  State. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  dis- 
cussed why  poems  and  choice 
prose  should  be  taught  to  children. 
Let  us,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  understand  the 
value  of  such  work  and  now  simply 
wish  to  know  some  of  the  better 
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poems  from  the  Reader  (it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  have  all  the  poems 
from  any  Reader  committed,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  else  in  good 
literature  for  children,  that  should 
be  learned  in  the  second  year  of 
school  life)  and  how  to  teach  them. 
On  page  93  is  a  beautiful  little 
poem  called  "The  Wind  and  the 
Leaves/'  It  is  very  appropriate  for 
October  work.  If  a  teacher  has 
only  the  second  grade,  she  should 
commit  the  poem  to  memory  be- 
fore beginning  to  teach  it.  If  she 
has  an  ungraded  school,  she  may 
make  herself  familiar  with  the 
thought  without  taking  the  time 
for  memorizing  the  exact  words. 
When  the  little  ones  are  ready 
for  their  lesson,  the  teacher  may 
begin  by  asking  the  colors  of  the 
leaves  on  the  trees.  Lead  to  bright 
word  pictures  of  the  "dress  of  red 
and  gold."  Then  ask  the  color  of 
the  fields.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  "over 
the  brown  fields."  What  takes  a 
great  many  leaves  from  the  trees? 
Lead  to  the  answer  "The  wind." 
Then  bring  out  the  idea  of  the 
wind  and  the  leaves  talking.  If 
the  children  have  been  properly 
taught,  they  will  have  lived  in 
fairy-land  before  this;  but  if  not, 
the  personification  of  winds,  trees, 
leaves, — ^the  things  about  them  in 
nature, — is  not  at  all  difficult  for 
them.  Ask  which  makes  the  most 
noise, — the  wind  or  the  leaves.  The 
children  will  thus  be  getting  ready 
for  the  "wind's  loud  call"  and  "the 


soft  little  songa."  Teach  the  little 
hands  how  to  flutter,  as  the  best 
way  of  bringing  out  "down  they 
came  fluttering."  The  children 
should  now  be  led  to  recite  after  the 
teacher  with  as  few  repetitions  as 
necessary : 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind 

one  day, 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me, 

and  play ; 
Put   on   your   dress    of   red   and 

gold,— 
Summer   is   gone,   and   the   days 

grow  cold." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's 

loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,   one 

and  all; 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced 

and  flew. 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they 

knew. 

When  the  class  seems  to  recite 
these  two  stanzas  well,  individual 
children  should  be  called  upon  to 
repeat  them.  Always  call  on 
strongest  children  first.  Encourage 
with  smile,  voice,  and  spirit.  Don't 
Ifet  there  be  one  failure  in  these 
first  attempts. 

At  next  lesson,  ask  for  some  of 
the  sounds  of  summer,  for  some 
of  the  little  friends  of  field  and  for- 
est. Imitate  the  sound  made  by 
the  cricket,  if  no  one  thinks  of  it. 
Describe  the  little  brook  and  its 
singing.  Then  picture  the  going 
away  of  brother,  sister,  or  little 
playmate,  and  bring  out  what  it  is 
to  "wm"  some  one  we  love.  We 
are  then  ready  for 
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"Cricket,     good-by,    we've    been 

friends  so  long ; . 
Little  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell 

song,— 
Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go ; 
Ah!    you  will  miss  us,  right  well 

we  know. 

For  this  day's  lesson  teach  this 
stanza  in  the  way  previously  de- 
scribed, and  review  the  first  two 
stanzas. 

For  the  next  day's  lesson  bring 
a  picture  of  "vale  and  glade,"  if  you 
cannot  sketch  what  you  wish  on 
the  blackboard.  If  you  have  no 
other  source  to  draw  from,  some 
one  will  have  a  geography  in  which 
you  can  find  such  a  picture.  The 
teacher  of  little  children  who  has 
not  a  picture  of  "lambs  in  the  fold" 
has  failed  to  get  one  of  the  pictures 
dearest  to  the  wee  boys  and  girls. 
But  if  she  is  so  unfortunate,  a  few 
skillful  questions  can  bring  the 
imagination  of  the  little  ones  so 
into  play  that  at  least  every  child 
who  has  been  in  the  country  will 
have  in  his  mind  that  which  will 
lead  him  to  say  with  genuine  feel- 
ing in  his  voice, 

"Dear  little  lambs,  in  your  fleecy 

fold, 
Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm 

and  cold; 
Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale 

and  glade ; 
Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving 

shade  ?" 

The  talking  of  the  wind  and 
leaves  is  now  over  and  we  must  see 
how  the  little  leaves  behaved.  By 
questioning  and  illustrations  bring 


out  the  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be 
"content."  At  last,  let  it  be  the 
thought  of  a  child's  going  in  a 
bright,  happy  way  to  bed  and  rest 
after  having  said  a  sweet  good- 
night to  papa,  mama,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  household.  Every 
little  one  will  be  ready  to  tell  you 
what  is  the  white  "coverlet"  for  the 
leaves  in  the  winter.  We  are  then 
ready  for  the  last  stanza: — 

Dancing    and   whirling   the   little 

leaves  went; 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they 

were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthly 

beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their 

heads. 

Take  as  many  days  for  teaching 
this  poem  as  are  necessary  for  it 
to  be  well  learned,  yet  in  a 
thoroughly  happy  frame  of  mind. 
When  it  is  once  learned,  and  you 
have  begun  to  teach  another  poem, 
do  not  forget  to  have  the  former 
one  frequently  recalled.  In  com- 
mitting anything  to  memory,  it  is 
a  principle  not  to  be  violated  that 
at  first  repetitions  must  be  fre- 
quent ;  the  interval  between  efforts 
at  recalling  can  gradually  be  in- 
creased; but  anything  for  which 
there  is  no  call  from  children  will 
slip  entirely  from  their  minds. 

From  page  29,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  I  should  teach 
"What  a  Bird  Taught."  In  con- 
nection with  this  poem,  teach 
something  of  the  author  Alice 
Cary,  because  there  are  things  in 
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her  life  near  to  the  life  of  child- 
hood and  because  the  sweet, 
moraily  strong,  woman  is  a  favorite 
of  children.  I  think  the  pupils  can 
draw  the  picture  on  this  page ;  per- 
ha]>s  not  with  as  much  detail  as  in 
the  printed  picture,  but  they  will 
like  to  draw  a  tree  with  a  bird  on 
one  of  its  boughs. 


The  other  poems  that  seem  to 
me  best  for  committing  to  memory 
from  the  Second  Reader  are  "If  I 
Were  a  Sunbeam,"  "My  Good-for- 
Nothing,"  "The  Song  of  the  Bee/' 
"The  Little  Rill,"  "Birdie's  Momr 
ing  Song,"  "The  Little  Harebell," 
and  "Cheerfulness." 


FATIGUE. 


BY  BDWARD  D.  MBBK. 


In  the  study  of  fatigue  the  first 
thing  noticed  is  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  susceptibility  of  different 
individuals.  The  same  causes,  it 
seems,  do  not  always  produce  the 
same  results.  Two  persons  of  equal 
age  and  size  will  expend  different 
amounts  of  energy  upon  a  given 
task  and  in  the  same  person  the 
fatigue  effects  of  prolonged  activity 
vary  with  the  age,  season,  and  even 
the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  performed.  Some 
persons  are  greatly  influenced  by 
barometric  variations  while  others 
suffer  very  little,  if  any,  on  this  ac- 
count. 

During  each  day  of  life,  though 
no  work  is  performed,  there  is  a 
process  of  "running  down"  in  each 
human  being.  In  some  individuals 
there  is  a  time  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  when  there  is  little 
energy  available  and  then  a  return 
of  vigor  later  in  the  day.    The  feel- 


ing produced  may  be  either  that  of 
fatigue  or  weariness,  between  which 
a  distinction  must  be  made.  Tlie 
former  is  the  result  of  a  loss  of  en- 
ergy caused  by  exertion;  the  latter 
is  due  to  monotony,  tediousness  and 
lack  of  effort.  A  child  engaged  in 
agreeable  games  becomes  fatigued 
but  not  weary.  An  uninteresting 
task  would  weary  the  same  child 
before  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
energy  great  enough  to  produce  fa- 
tigue. When  a  motive  is  wanting, 
a  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
act  may  become  monotonous, 
though  usually  practice  makes 
work  easier  and  reduces  the  fatigue 
effects. 

Fatigue  produces  a  change  in  the 
physical  organism.  The  forces  of 
which  it  is  a  result  use  the  mate- 
rial stored  up  in  the  human  body 
affecting  the  nerve-centers  and  in  a 
less  degree  the  nerves  and  muscles. 
The  feeling  of  fatigue  is  due  to  a 
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decomposition  of  the  cytoplasm 
during  activity  of  any  kind.  The 
accumulation  of  waste  mattef  brings 
about  a  condition  of  body  which 
makes  sleep  necessary.  After  sleep 
the  cells  in  the  central  nervous  svs- 
tem  are  full-sized  and  granular,  the 
blood  flows  with  medium  pressure, 
slight  stimuli  bring  forth  a  quick 
response,  and  there  are  other  evi- 
dences of  vigor  and  well-being. 

Exercise  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment and  healthful  condition 
of  a  human  being.  Regular  and 
systematic  use  of  the  organs  of 
body,  if  not  excessive,  produces  a 
better  blood  supply,  and  a  greater 
and  more  rapid  storage  of  fresh  ma- 
terials. As  a  necessary  result  ot 
healthful  activity  fatigue  is  pro- 
duced. Too  much  of  it  may  be  dis- 
astrous but  too  little  makes  effemi- 
nate. 

Periods  of  recreation  are  neces- 
sary to  give  opportunity  to  recover 
from  prolonged  effort,  otherwise  fa- 
tigue will  seriously  affect  a  grow- 
ing organism  and  arrest  its  devel- 
opment. Work  to  which  a  person 
is  unaccustomed  consumes  energy 
rapidly  and  requires  more  time  for 
recuperation.  Mental  labor  of  all 
kinds  is  very  exhaustive  and  if  con- 
tinued beyond  a  certain  limit  inju- 
rious. Before  this  limit  is  reached 
increased  exercise  develops  in- 
creased strength.  Labor  in  any 
form  is  the  chief  cause  of  normal  fa- 


tigue. It  is  harmful  only  when  en- 
thusiasm, ambition  or  excessive  de- 
mands stimulate  effort  beyond  proper 
bounds.  If  this  is  done  very  often, 
so  that  the  period  of  repose  is  not 
sufficient  to  restore  the  body  to  its 
normal  condition,  there  is  dangler 
of  abnormal  or  pathological  fatigue. 
This  kind  of  fatigue  is  not  common 
among  children  as  a  result  of  over- 
work, but  is  usually  caused  by  un- 
healthy confinement,  shocks,  con- 
fusion, chronic  fear,  overstimulated 
ambition  and  such  physical  defects 
as  a  diseased  organism,  poor  blood, 
deficient  digestion  or  a  brain  or  ner- 
vous system  imperfectly  developed. 
Cases  of  this  character  need  imnje- 
diate  attention  and  without  great 
care  serious  results  follow. 

Evidences  of  fatigue  are  numer- 
ous and  more  or  less  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fatigue  in- 
dicated. The  following  physical 
signs  have  been  noticed:* 

(i)     Angles  of  mouth  depressed, 

(2)  Furrows  across  forehead, 

(3)  Eyes  wandering, 

(4)  Coloration  beneath  the  eyes, 

(5)  White     line    around     the 
mouth, 

(6)  Bluish  spots  on  cheek  or 
neck, 

(7)  Pulse    unusually    slow    or 
rapid, 

(8)  Frequent  attacks  of  head- 
ache, 

(9)  Awkward  position  of  body. 


*  These  physical  and  the  foUowing  mental  signs  of  fatigue  are  taken  substan- 
tially from  an  article  by  Smith  Baker  in  the  Educational  Review,  Vol.  XV,  p.  34, 
et  seq. 
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(lo)     Neurasthenic  voice, 
(ii)    Unnatural  actions, 
(12)     General  appearance  of  de- 
pression. 

Mental  signs: 

(i)  Lack  of  ability  to  give  at- 
tention, 

(2)  Weakening  of  perception, 

(3)  Unreadiness    and    inaccu- 
racy of  judgment, 

(4)  Diminished   power   of   in- 
sight, 

(5)  Loss  of  sensitiveness, 

(6)  Lack  of  self-control, 

(7)  Lessened  work-rate, 

(8)  Lengthened    reaction-time. 

(9)  Deep  sense  of  misery  in  the 
morning, 

(10)  One  or  more  insistent  ideas 
which  cannot  be  thrown  off. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  signs 
always  indicate  fatigue.  Many  of 
them  may  often  be  traced  to  other 
causes.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
of  the  consequences  attributed  to 
over-study  are  due  directly  to  some- 
thing else.  The  effects  of  tedious- 
ness  and  monotony  are  shown  more 
readily  in  children  than  in  adults. 
It  requires  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  former  to  resist  the  influence 
of  outside  attractions.  Young  per- 
sons have  demands  for  energy 
which  are  not  experienced  by  an 
adult  with  well-formed  habits — the 
result  of  earlier  efforts. 

Lack  of  enthusiasm  and  interest, 
loose,  scatter-brain  methods  of 
teaching,  and  senseless  practices  in 
discipline  bring  about  results  which 


the  unreflective  often  attribute  to 
fatigue.  Careless  habits  and  a  lack 
of  economy  of  energy  may  produce 
a  mental  or  physical  condition  simi- 
lar to  that  caused  by  overwork. 

Real  fatigue  affects  both  body 
and  mind  and  is  not  necessarily  in- 
jurious. Increased  exercise  under 
favorable  conditions  brings  in- 
creased strength.  When  a  person  is 
able  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
activity  during  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod of  rest  and  recreation,  no  dan- 
ger need  be  feared. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  a 
period  of  prolonged  activity  affects 
both  mind  and  body.  Some  of  its 
results  may  be  inferred  from  the 
evidences  of  fatigue  that  have  been 
given.  Mental  effort  retards  the 
physical  development  of  children, 
for  they  grow  faster  during  vacation 
than  they  do  when  in  school.  On 
the  other  hand  physical  exhaustion 
weakens  mental  activity.  Travelers 
having  climbed  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  sometimes  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  characteristics  of  the  view 
obtained  there  on  account  of  the 
great  fatigue  produced  by  the  effort 
to  reach  point  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

The  mental  and  the  physical  are 
so  related  that  the  change  of  work 
recommended  for  relief  is  not  so 
advantageous  as  it  is  often  believed 
to  be.  The  toxic  products  produced 
by  the  wearing  away  of  brain  or 
muscle  circulate  through  the  body 
and  render  the  blood  of  the  entire 
system   impure,   which   affects   the 
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whole  organism.  The  continued 
action  of  one  organ  causes  the  dila- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  connected 
with  it,  and  an  increased  flow  ot 
blood  to  it,  so  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  deprived  of  some  of 
their  nourishment,  the  useful  mate- 
rial being  taken  from  the  resting 
parts  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
those  in  action.  In  a  well  organ- 
ized brain  the  areas  may  be  con- 
nected and  used  together  and  when 
exhausted,  rest,  not  change  of  em- 
ployment, is  needed  in  order  to  re- 
cuperate. A  variety  of  exercises 
will  not  overcome  the  effects  of  hard 
work  nor  furnish  all  the  recreation 
needed. 

One  of  the  most  common  results 
of  fatigue  is  restlessness.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  reliable  symptom 
in  early  life.  Before  the  age  of 
seven  restlessness  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  healthful  activity.  Grad- 
ually this  evidence  of  youthful  vigor 
may  be, utilized.  Children  sit  still 
reading  so  long  as  interested  and 
more  is  required  to  keep  up  an  in- 
terest as  the  time  of  sitting  in- 
creases. Restlessness  and  attention 
are  inversely  proportional.  Enthu- 
siasm and  interest  may  conceal  the 
effects  of  fatigue.  For  this  reason 
the  pupils  of  the  best  teachers  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  fatigue  because 
the  eager  faces  glowing  with  inter- 
est will  show  no  indications  of  the 
time  when  the  pupils  have  had 
enough  mental  exercise.  On  the 
other  hand  the  poor  teacher's  pupil 
may  be  depressed  by  weariness,  and 


develop  habits  of  inattention,  mak- 
ing slight  advancement,  but  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  fa- 
tigue. 

Among    children    serious    trou- 
ble   arises    on    account    of    some 
physical     defect    more     frequently 
than  from  overwork.     If  a  healthy 
child  sometimes  exceeds  the  usual 
limit,  it  soon  recovers  and  no  harm 
is  done.    Suppose,  however,  a  child 
has  supplymg  the  brain  blood-ves- 
sels too  small  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  required,  or  a  heart-beat  that  is 
inadequate,  or  that  his  food  supply 
does   not   furnish   proper   nourish- 
ment, then  far  less  fatigue  can  be 
endured   without    injury.      Besides 
the  brain  or  nervous  system  may  be 
imperfectly    developed,    making    it 
difficult  to  recover  from  even  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  fatigue.    It  is  such 
cases  that  need  special  care  and  at- 
tention.     Where    recuperation     is 
difficult,    less   should    be    required. 
From   ten   to   twenty   per   cent   of 
children  are  deficient  in  recupera- 
tive   power    and    suffer    from    the 
effects    of   excessive    fatigue.      To 
avoid    trouble    the    teacher    must 
know  her  pupils  and  give  such  cases 
special  attention. 

Fatigue  reduces  the  practice  value 
of  any  exercise.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  that  fatigue  weakens 
tfie  attention,  lessens  the  work-rate 
and  increases  the  reaction-time. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  even  then  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  would  not 
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be  so  well  done.    Experiments  have 
shown  that  pupils  make  more  mis- 
takes and  perform  tasks  in  a  less 
satisfactory  manner  after  sufficient 
work  has  been  done  to  produce  no- 
ticeable effects  of  fatigue,  though 
trying  very  hard  to  do  their  best. 
On  this  account  some  think  that  as 
much  would  be  accomplished  if  pu- 
pils were  in  school  but  one-half  of 
each    day.     Where   this   has   been 
tried,  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory.   But  if  is  probable  that,  if 
the   majority  of   children   were   in 
school  but  a  part  of  each  day,  in- 
•   fluences  would  be  brought  to  bear 
when  out  of  school  which  would 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  the 
shorter  hours. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  esti- 
mate in  per  cents  the  fatigue  pro- 
duced by  some  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges.  Bur- 
genstein  ranks  them  as  follows: 
Mathematics,  lOO;  Latin,  91;  Greek, 
90;  gymnastics,  90;  history  and 
geography,  85;  arithmetic.  French 
and  German,  82;  natural  science, 
80;  drawing  and  religious  exer- 
cises, 7T, 

It  is  noticeable  that  gymnastics, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
recreative  exercise  stands  high  in 
the  list.  A  probable  reason  for  this 
is  that  in  the  complex  and  rapid 
movements  of  most  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises close  attention  is  required, 
fatiguing  the  mind  and  at  the  same 
time  the  movements  themselves  fa- 
tigue the  muscles.  If  no  mental 
effort  was  required,  still  the  muscu- 


lar fatigue  would  indirectly  affect 
the  organ  of  mind. 

Teachers  and  parents  should  bear 
in  mind  that  children  must  expend 
a  great  amount  of  energy  in  per- 
forming acts  which  an  adult  can  do 
almost  automatically,  or  at  least 
with  very  little  effort.  In  acquiring 
skill  of  any  kind  the  first  move- 
ments require  much  more  exertion 
than  is  needed  later.  The  child  must 
necessarily  make  repeated  attempts 
with  a  comparatively  great  expen- 
diture of  energy  to  form  some  of 
the  simplest  habits.  Meeting  its  ob- 
ligations as  a  member  of  a  school 
and  accommodating  itself  to  its  new 
environment  demand  more  effort 
than  we  usually  think.  Gradually 
the  child  accustoms  itself  to  the  pro- 
longed and  systematic  exercises  and 
feels  less  and  less  the  strain  of  men- 
tal application.  This  indicates  a  di- 
minution of  effort  brought  about 
by  the  natural  results  of  exercise 
and  development.  Increased  activ- 
ity becomes  possible.  This  should 
not  arise  from  an  unfair  distribution 
of  energy.  The  organ  of  mind  must 
not  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  or  other  organs  of  the 
body.  This  danger  is  great  in  early 
life  when  a  large  amount  of  nutri- 
tive material  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth.  To  advance  the 
functions  of  the  brain  at  the  expense 
of  the  vital  parts  endangers  the 
whole  organism. 

Within  normal  limits  mental  em- 
ployment is  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  child.     Many  children  become 
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happier  and  healthier  after  entering 
school,  not  only  because  the  school 
supplies  better  physical  surround- 
ings, but  also  healthier  activity  for 
the  brain.  The  brain  like  other  or- 
gans grows  stronger  by  exercise 
and  if  not  incited  to  activity  beyond 
the    point    at    which    recuperation 


keeps  pace  with  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy, and  not  exercised  dispropor- 
tionately in  relation  to  the  other  or- 
gans of  body,  it  is  not  only  entirely 
safe  but  also  distinctly  advantageous 
to  furnish  stimulation,  increasing 
progressively,  to  the  organ  of  mind. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


BY  J.  C.  HARTZLBR. 


The  methods  of  instruction  now 
•employed  in  our  teachers'  institutes 
should  be  both  synthetic  and  analy- 
tic. This  would  accord  with  the 
principle  long  since  enunciated  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  that  all  education 
is  based  on  self-activity.  .  Any 
method  not  embracing  both  is  weak. 

All  illustrative  institute  work 
should  be  accompanied  by  rapid 
and  skillful  chalking.  In  this  way, 
the  sense  of  sight  and  that  of  hear- 
ing, strong  complements  of  each 
other,  are  brought  into  play. 

Another  requisite  of  successful  in- 
stitute work  is  a  careful  adaptation 
of  both  the  methods  and  subject- 
matter  employed  for  illustration,  to 
the  attending  teachers  of  limited  ex- 
perience. Young  teach'^rs  need 
this  instruction. 

The  teachers'  institute  should 
also  be  an  "Open  Court"  for  the 
fullest  and  freest  discussion  of  new 


and  current  educational  topics. 
This  feature  would  encourage  larger 
freedom  among  the  teachers. 

Every  committee  in  charge  of  the 
institute  should  provide  attractive 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  for 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  the 
institute.  Instruction  in  music 
reading  has  almost  become  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  program.  ^ 

A  substantial  blackboard,  not 
less  than  four  feet  by  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  with  even  surface,  well  coated 
with  dull  slating  and  well  stayed  if 
fixed  on  a  movable  frame,  is  an  in- 
dispensable means  in  the  work  of 
an  institute.  This  should  be  as 
much  the  concern  of  the  managing 
committee  as  the  employment  of  tal- 
ented help  for  the  instruction. 

Finally,  why  should  the  first  fore- 
noon of  the  Ohio  institute  be  so 
usually  regarded  as  of  no  account? 
I  remember  some  years  agp,  attend- 
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ing  a  Pennsylvania  institute  with 
every  teacher  in  the  county  present 
at  the  first  roll-call,  except  four.  At 
a  recent  city  institute  held  at  Al- 
toona,  all  but  one  or  two  were  ac- 
counted  for  at   the   first   roll-call. 


This* carries  with  it  an  air  of  gen- 
uine business  from  the  beginning. 
Such  promptness  the  first  morning 
should  become  a  fixed  characteris- 
tic of  the  Ohio  institute. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
O.  T.  R.  C. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  to  our 
readers  this  month  some  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  work  of  the  O. 
T.  R.  C.  from  Mrs.  Delia  L.  Wil- 
liams, of  Delaware,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  but  on  account 
of  other  duties,  she  Has  been  unable 
to  prepare  the  article  which  we  still 
hope  she  can  prepare  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  absence 
of  these  suggestions  from  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  editor  begs  leave  to 
urge  upon  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  organization  of  local 
circles  be  made  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,  and  that  the  work  for  the 
year  be  carefully  outlined,  and  the 
outline  as  closely  followed  as  possi- 
ble. 

2.  That  the  reading  be  done 
systematically  and  thoroughly  each 
week,  and  that  all  meetings  of  the 


circle  be  attended  by  each  member, 
if  possible. 

3.  That  each  member  of  the  cir- 
cle take  a  personal  interest  in  each 
meeting,  and  conscientiously  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  to  him. 

4.  That  county  examiners  lead 
in  the  work.  Whatever  arguments 
may  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  O. 
T.  R.  C,  it  still  remains  for  the 
county  examiners  to  make  the 
work  a  success  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, or  a  failure  by  their  indiffer- 
ence. The  following  circular,  re- 
cently issued  by  T.  W.  Horton,  of 
Beaver,  Pike  county,  who  is  the 
county  secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners,  is  very  sug- 
gestive. The  outline  of  the  work 
as  given  for  Pike  county  will  not 
suit  all  coimties,  but  the  general 
tone  of  the  letter  is  commendable, 
and  the  suggestions  contained  in  it 
could  well  be  followed  in  all  coun- 
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ties  where  the  examiners  haye  not 
already  taken  similar  action. 

Beaver,  O.,  Sept.  i6,  1899. 
Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education: 

There  is  a  growing  demand  all 
over  the  county  that  our  teachers 
do  more  systematic  reading  in  or- 
der that  the  profession  may  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  standard.  This 
year,  more  than  ever  before,  there 
is  an  increased  interest  being  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  The  books  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Control  are  recom- 
mended by  leading  educators  as  be- 
ing reliable,  up-to-date  and  beiftg 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
and  students  generally.  No  pro- 
gressive teacher  can  afford  to  miss 
this  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  identify  himself  with'  the 
leaders  in  educational  work.  The 
cost  of  the  books  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  profit  to 
be  gained  by  their  careful  perusal. 
The  examiners  have  adopted  the 
course  as  a  partial  basis  of  examina- 
tions for  the  year.  No  live,  ener- 
getic teacher  will  consider  this  co- 
ercion in  any  sense,  but  will  think 
it  his  duty  as  an  instructor  to  do 
earnest,  systematic  work  with  a 
definite  end  in  view.  Enroll  as  a 
member  of  the  circle,  organize  as 
many  clubs  as  will  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  convenience  of 
the  members,  discuss  the  topics 
found  and  suggested  in  the  books, 
take  a  pride  in  reproducing  the 
ideas  of  the  authors,  exchange  plans 
of  work  with  the  other  circles  of  the 
county  and  let  us  this  year  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  educational  history  of  Pike 
county. 

The  great  number  who  have  al- 


ready enrolled  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  promptness  in  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  live,  progres- 
sive teachers,  and  as  being  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  friends  of 
education  everywhere.  Those  who 
have  not  enrolled  should  see  their 
township  secretaries  at  once  and  be- 
come a  part  of  this  bond  of  union 
which  will  link  our  teachers  to- 
gether for  higher  and  nobler  work. 
Urge  your  friends  to  do  likewise. 
Make  definite  arrangements  with 
your  secretary  as  to  the  time  of  pro- 
curing the  books  so  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  may  be  lost  before 
the  reading  is  begun. 

The  examiners  will  use  from  one 
to  four  questions  in  each  list  of 
Geography,  Theory  and  Practice, 
and  History  from  the  books  named 
below: 

In  History,  Hart's  "Formation 
of  the  Union"  up  to  and  including 
thef  April  examination  and  Curtis's 
"United  States  and  Foreign  Pow- 
ers" the  rest  of  the  year.  In  Geo- 
graphy, "Davis's  Physical  Geo- 
graphy." Theory  and  Practice, 
Hinsdale's  "Teaching  the  Language 
Arts"  up  to  and  including  the  April 
examination,  and  Putnam's  "Man- 
ual of  Pedaogics." 

No  reading  grade  transferred  un- 
less the  applicant  is  taking  the 
course. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  W.  HORTON. 


NATURE  NOTES.     NO  1. 

By  J.  J.  Burnt. 

If  one  were  a  novelist  it  would 
aflford  much  serviceable  material  of 
the  introspective  kind,  to  analyze 
one's  daily  moods,  arid  write  down 
the  results.     In  this  way  could  be 
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traced  the  emotional  effects  of  in- 
cidents that  should  happen  to  the 
characters  he  shall  create,  and  of 
conditions  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  He  will  thus  learn  how  to 
cause  his  brain  children  to  act  nat- 
urally, or  truly. 

But  this  path  will  lead  me  too 
far  afield,  and  I  abruptly  make  a 
second  start,  prompted  thereto  by 
my  having  spent  an  hour  in  turn- 
ing over  an  intermittent  diary 
which  was  kept  for  no  such  pur- 
pose as  that  just  glanced  at. 
Simply  the  noting  down  of  some 
common  things  seen  or  heard,  with 
no  manner  of  allusion  to  their  in- 
terpretation upon  the  inward  eye, 
or  ear,  "which  is  the  bliss  of  soli- 
tude ;"  yet  the  review,  I  find,  stirs 
again  the  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  I 
am  glad  now  because  I  was  glad 
before. 

However,  the  little  experiences 
which  attend  life's  common  way  do 
not  always  need  to  be  pleasant  at 
the  time  to  give  pleasure  in  the  ret- 
rospect. It  is  likely  that  Tam 
O'Shanter  enjoyed  telling  over 
and  over,  how  black  that  midnight 
was,  how  speedily  it  swallowed  up 
the  lightning  while  the  thunder 
bellowed  loud  and  long.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Tam,  on  the  road,  re- 
joiced that  he  had  staid  so  late, 
and  must  glower  around  to  keep 
the  bogles  from  catching  him,  al- 
though his  portrayer  does  attribute 
to  him  a  mood  which  despised  the 
lively  war  of  elements  amid  which 
he  "skelpit  on." 


My  last  word  of  nature  study  in 
this  department  was  written  the 
third  of  March,  and  it  recorded  the 
appearance  of  my  first  robin.  My 
observing  friend  at  Canton  told  me 
when  I  was  there  recently,  that, 
either  the  robins  staid  in  that 
locality  all  last  winter,  or  they  came 
from  the  south  very  prematurely; 
for,  after  a  warm  spell  toward  the 
latter  part  of  January,  a  few  sting- 
ing days  drove  them  by  hundreds 
into  the  city  from  the  swamps  not 
far  away,  to  see  what  man  could 
Spare  toward  the  filling  of  their 
empty  craws. 

Spring  continued  her  journey 
northward  with  such  little  local  no- 
tices  as  these. 

My  first  robin  had  to  get  a  liv- 
ing somewhere  from  a  country 
covered  for  the  next  seven  days 
with  a  foot  deep  with  snow.  The 
day  after  the  snow  had  gone,  a 
purple  grackle  came  down  into  the 
yard,  and  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker climbed  our  nearest  tele- 
phone pole.  On  the  17th  a  high- 
hole  called  out  loud  and  cheery ;  a 
robin  favored  us  with  a  solo,  and 
after  a  cold,  dreary  week  I  wrote: 
"The  kildeers  have  come,  and  I 
hear  a  bluebird."  Several  inches 
of  snow  fell  that  morning  but  soon 
slipped  into  the  ground,  or  down 
the  gutters,  or  back  into  the  bosom 
of  the  air. 

April  9th,  the  frogs  began  to 
creep  out  of  their  nice  winter  beds 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ponds,  or  under  leaves  and  muck 
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out  on  the  banks,  and,  getting 
their  breath  after  months  of  sus- 
pended respiration,  called  to  their 
mates.  April  loth,  the  snowdrop 
proves  the  truth  of  Gray's  remark : 
Soon  after  the  winter's  snow  leaves 
the  ground  the  G.  Nivalis  sends  up 
a  scape  bearing  its  delicate  droop- 
ing white  flowers.  A  pair  of  chirp- 
ing sparrows  flitted  about. 

April  i6th  was  a  junco  day.  In 
the  morning  one  of  these  winter 
friends  came  down  into  a  patch  of 
dry  weeds  just  over  the  garden 
fence,  and  later  in  the  afternoon, 
"bright,  cool,  with  a  steady  wind,*' 
walking  along  a  row  of  apple  trees 
w^  saw  a  score  and  more,  in  their 
suits  of  slate  and  black,  their  white 
tail  feathers  flashing  as  the  birds 
dropped  out  of  the  trees  and  flew 
up  again  into  the  branches.  There 
was  little  in  the  picture  to  suggest 
the  common  name,  snowbird. 

One  meek  little  dutchman's 
breeches  was  in  bloom  in  my  wild- 
flower  bed.  Four  days  later,  in  the 
woods,  I  found  blood-roots  and 
hepaticas,  and  shepherd's  purse 
was  beginning  to  dot  the  waste 
places. 

May  7th  I  enjoyed  a  long  walk 
into  the  woods  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  Auglaize  with  our  flower- 
loving  friend  H.  of  Bowling  Green. 
Yellow  was  the  popular  color  — 
potentilla,  yellow  star-grass: 

"Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament 
do  shine,"  and  more  abundant 
than  any  other,  a  flower  of  this 
same  hue  which  I  failed  to  record, 


and  whose  picture  has  faded  out 
of  my  memory.  The  crown  of  this 
trip  was  a  scarlet  tanager  of  a  most 
companionable  turn  of  mind.  He 
took  position  on  a  limb  in  easy 
sight,  with  the  sun  full  on  his  red 
breast  turned  toward  us,  as  we 
stood  in  the  shade,  and  burst  into 
a  rich  and  sweet  melody;  then, 
nothing  chary,  went  over  it  again : 

"Lest  you  should  think  he  never 

could  recapture. 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 

For  the  third  May  in  succession 
I  have  had  a  pleasant  wait  at  Welk- 
eronmy  home  trip  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  pleasure  this  time.  May  14th, 
came  from  an  hour's  loitering  in  a 
thicket,  where  likewise  were  loit- 
ering a  Maryland  yellow  throat,  an 
oriole,  certain  vireos  and  catbirds, 
all  in  song,  though  it  was  early 
afternoon,  the  time  of  day  when 
birds  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
quiet. 

The  ground  in  places  was  pur- 
pled over  with  cranesbills  — 
geranium  maculatutn  —  and  in  other 
places,  with  a  ranker  growth; 
flowers  a  deep  purple,  armed 
like  an  umbrella;  leaves,  palmate, 
and  clammy  to  the  touch;  the 
name  did  you  say  ?  "beg  pahdon !" 

May  2ist.  In  a  field  once  un- 
der culture  but  now  covered 
with  a  several  years'  growth  of 
oaks,  a  field  sparrow  allowed  me  an 
interview,  scolded  me  for  coming 
so  near  to  the  nest  of  his  little 
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dame,  then  flew  into  a  taller  bush 
and  sang  deo,  deo,  deo,  de  de  de  de 
de,  at  first  a  slur  of  one-third 
then  the  rapid  and  high  dedes^  end- 
ing in  a  delicious  trill.  Passing 
through  a  cleared  woodland,  on  my 
way  home,  I  watched  a  thrasher 
who  was  scratching  among  the 
leaves  drifted  about  a  brushpile. 
Disturbed  in  this  lowly  but  useful 
employment,    he    mounted    to    a 


pretty  high  perch  in  an  oak  and 
gave  his  undivided  soul  to  his  mu- 
sical performance.  I  took  a  com- 
fortable seat,  listened  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  left  him  alone  in 
his  glory.  Time  seemed  without 
limit  to  him,  but  I  had  to  go.  In 
my  next,  under  this  caption,  I  vrant 
to  name  the  birds  I  met  at  Put-in- 
Bay.  How  many  goodly  creatures 
are  there  here ! 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
By  A.  P.  Wmtcrt. 

Young  teachers,  and  experienced 
ones  as  well,  often  regard  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar  as  an  end  to  be 
attained  rather  than  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  or  the  laws  of  language, 
may  be  of  very  little  practical  use 
aside  from  the  mental  discipline 
gained  in  obtaining  the  know- 
ledge. But  while  technical  gram- 
mar, properly  taught,  furnishes  a 
mental  discipline  that  is  of  not  less 
value  than  that  afforded  by  a  study 
of  mathematics,  it  is  not  mental 
discipline  that  should  be  aimed  at 
in  its  study  in  the  district  schools 
and  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  so  much  as  the  means  it 
affords  toward  the  acquirement  of 
a  command  of  good  English.    It  is 


to  this  function  of  grammar  that 
teachers,  at  least  those  below  the 
high  school,  should  direct  their  ef- 
forts. During  the  formative  years 
of  language,  when  incorrect  forms 
of  speech  are  easily  corrected  if  a 
little  effort  is  made,  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  not  only  gram- 
mar, but  the  use  of  it  and  the  im- 
portance of  using  it. 

If  grammar  teaching  is  to  be 
practical  and  profitable,  the  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied;  the  pupil 
must  be  taught  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  the 
English  language  to  his  own 
language,  written  and  spoken,  and 
to  the  criticism  of  the  language  of 
others.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
teacher  show  her  pupils  how  gram- 
mar will  assist  them  in  their  use  of 
the  English  and  in  interpreting  it. 
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but  she  must  help  them  apply  it, — 
must  see  that  they  make  it  contribute 
to  the  correct  use  of  the  English 
sentence.  Merely  telling  a  thing 
is  not  teaching  it ;  teaching  a  thing 
is  not  teaching  its  use  and  applica- 
tion, and  teaching  its  use  is  not 
seeing  that  the  pupil  makes  use  of 
it 

It  may  be  difHcult  to  teach  a 
principle  of  grammar,  but  it  is  or- 
dinarily ten  times  more  difficult  to 
teach  a  pupil  to  apply  it.  While 
this  is  true,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  is  of  little  value  unless 
applied,  ordinarily  time  enough  is 
spent  to  teach  the  principle,  but 
very  little  attention  is  given  to 
teaching  the  application  of  the 
principle.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
much  of  our  grammar  teaching  in 
the  past  has  been  so  severely  criti- 
cised. Was  there  not  a  grain  of 
truth,  or  at  least  a  suggestion  to 
us  worth  considering,  in  the  par- 
ent's oft  repeated  reason  for  not 
wanting  his  boy  to  study  grammar 
— "that  it  was  only  fit  for  them 
what  wanted  to  teach  school?"  (If 
we  were  to  look  about  us  yet  in  our 
own  school  rooms  could  we  not 
possibly  find  some  things  we  are 
teaching  by  force  of  habit,  or  be- 
cause somebody  else  teaches  them, 
that  are  only  "fit  for  them  what 
want  to  be  examined  ?") 

A  teacher  can  not  have  her  pu- 
pils apply  the  principles  simply  by 
asking  them  to  do  it;  it  tpust  be 
insisted  upon;  she  must  see  that 


they  do  do  it.  "It  were  easier  to 
tell  twenty  what  it  were  good  for 
them  to  do  than  to  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  your  own  teach- 
ing." But  as  elesewhere  in  teach- 
ing  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  must  be  kept  well  in  mind. 

There  is,  however,  a  disposition 
with  some  to  look  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar  as  a  waste  of  time 
and  enegry.  These  would  substi- 
tute formal  language  lessons  for  it. 
All  must  agree  that  there  are  rules 
or  laws  to  which  all  English  sanc- 
tioned by  good  usage  conforms. 
These  rules,  it  is  true,  in  them- 
selves amount  to  nothing ;  one  may 
know  them  all  and  still  use  no  bet- 
ter language  than  he  did  before  he 
knew  any  of  them.  But  if  one  has 
a  desire  to  use  good  language,  a 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical 
structure  is  almost  invaluable. 
Grammar  is  a  part  of  language 
study  and  properly  taught  will  con- 
tribute to  an  intelligent  use  and 
understanding  of  it. 

In  teaching  language  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cultivate  in 
the  pupil  a  desire  to  speak  and 
write  good  English  at  all  times. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
successful  language  teaching.  It 
is  now  easy  to  show  the  pupil  how 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  will  aid 
him  in  acquiring  the  use  of  good 
English,  and  grammar  will  become 
an  interesting  and  pleasing  study, 
and  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
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need  of  trying  to  give  the  pupil  the 
fundamental  principles  of  grammar 
in  the  form  of  sugar-coated 
language  lessons.  Teach  gram- 
mar; teach  language.  Language 
teaching  precedes  grammar  and 
should  be  continued  after  gram- 
mar has  been  dropped  as  a  school 
subject,  but  grammar  should  be 
made  to  contribute  to  all  subse- 
quent language  teaching. 

There  was  a  time  when  gram- 
mar was  the  Allopath  of  teachers' 
quinine  and  calomel  that  he  ad- 
ministered to  old  and  young  alike, 
regardless  of  needs  or  conse- 
quences. Then  came  the  Language 
Lesson  craze  that  swept  over  the 
country,  and  language  lessons  be- 
came the  Homeopath's  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  everything  that  had  even  the 
odor  of  grammar  about  it  was 
considered  positively  dangerous 
and  had  to  be  eliminated.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  call  a  noun  a 
noun  or  a  verb  a  verb;  we  had  to 
call  them  name-words,  action- 
words,  and  so  on,  because  children 
could  not  comprehend  these  tech- 
nical terms,  and  because  thev 
would  fill  the  minds  of  pupils  with 
fear  and  dread.  But  it  is  safe 
again  to  call  a  hoe  a  hoe  and  *a 
spade  a  spade. 

There  was  much  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  grammar  teaching 
of  twenty  years  ago.  As  then 
taught,  the  subject  was  not  only 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  most  pu- 


pils and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  but 
little  practical  value,  but  even  re- 
pulsive to  many.  But  the  wishy- 
washiness  of  the  slip-shod,  hit-and- 
miss,  haphazard  language  teaching 
that  immediately  followed  had  but 
little  more  to  commend  it. 
Teachers  at  last  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  they  were 
getting  from  grammar,  and  the 
public  had  long  been  anxious  for 
a  change ;  almost  anything  was  ac- 
ceptable as  a  substitute.  For  a 
time  everything  was  confusion,  but 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  system 
of  grammar  teaching  we  saved 
what  was  good ;  in  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  language  lessons  we  have 
had  emphasized  the  true  object  of 
grammar  as  a  school  subject ;  and 
between  the  extremes,  it  is  hoped, 
we  have  found  the  happy  mean. 

All  language  tetuhing  skauid 
have  for  Us  object  an  intelligent  use 
and  understanding  of  the  English  ^ 
arid  grammar  should  be  made  to 
contribute  to  this  end. 

It  is  feared  that  many  who  use 
good  English  fail  to  give  proper 
credit  to  their  early  training  in 
grammar.  After  years  of  applica- 
tion of  grammar  to  language,  and 
after  years  of  practice  in  the  use  of 
English,  with  many  very  little  ef- 
fort is  required  to  use  the  correct 
vernacular;  there  is  no  longer  a 
conscious  application  of  rules 
learned  at  school  which  were  ofr 
ten  applied  before  efficiency  was 
attained  in  the  use  of  grammatical 
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forms.  Because  we  may  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  a  branch  of 
study  does  not  argue  that  it  never 
was  helpful  to  us  or  that  it  may 
not  be  helpful  to  others. 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  "centri- 
fugal force." 


ON  A  TANGENT. 

By  J.  A.  CttUcr. 

This  expression  is  frequently 
used  metaphorically  to  describe  the 
action  of  some  who  are  easily 
turned  into  byways  which  have  lit- 
tle relation  to  their  original  pur- 
pose. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  describe 
a  form  of  discourse  where  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  unity.  A 
preacher  said,  "Having  now  an- 
nounced my  text,  I  will  proceed 
to  depart  therefrom." 

The  word  tangent  is  also  used  in 
mathematics  as  the  name  of  a  line 
which  touches  a  circle  at  only  one 
point  and  so  is  always  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  radius  at  that  point. 

We  wish  in  this  article,  however, 
to  speak  of  a  principle  in  Physics* 

This,  like  so  many  of  our  prin- 
ciples in  mechanics,  goes  back  to 
one  of  Newton's  old  laws :  "A  body 
in  motion  moves  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line."  When  a  stone  is 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  and  made 
to  revolve  about  the  hand  holding 
the  other  end  of  the  string,  the 
stone  seems  to  pull  on  the  hand, 
and  this  has  been  called  "centri- 
fugal force."  A  little  thought  will 
show  that  this  is  an  error  and  that 


P  is  a  body  revolving  at  end  of 
string  OP  in  a  direction  indicated 
by  arrows.  If  the  string  now 
breaks  the  body  P  will  move  in  the 
direction  PT,  and  never  in  the  di- 
rection OP,  i.  e.  the  body  when  set 
free  from  the  restraint  of  the  string 
will  always  continue  in  motion  at 
right  angles  to  the  string  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  string  broke. 
Hence  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
force  acting  in  direction  OP.  The 
boys  can  easily  verify  this  by  ob- 
serving the  action  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned "sling,"  where  success  in  hit- 
ting the  mark  will  depend  on  ability 
to  let  one  of  the  strings  go  at  just 
the  right  time. 

The  term    centrifugal   force    is 
misleading  and  should  not  be  usecL 

Curvilinear  motion  is  caused  by 
two  things,  1st,  the  tendency  of 
matter  in  motion  to  move  in  a 
straight  line,  and  2d,  a  constant 
centripetal  force  pulling  it  out  of 
this  line.  The  resultant  motion  is 
the  curve.  This  going  off  on  a  tan- 
gent must  be  expected  at  every  turn 
in  nature  and  mechanics.     Fortu- 
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nately  it  is  easily  calculated  if  we 
know  a  few  simple  data.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  string,  in  above  figure, 
is  2  ft.  long  and  the  weight  P  is  3 
lbs.,  and  its  velocity  in  the  circle  is 
25  ft.  per  second,  then  this  weight 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity and  divided  by  the  radius 
gives  937.5  poundals  and  this  di- 
vided by  32.16  will  give  29.15  lbs. 
as  the  necessary  tension  of  the 
string  under  these  conditions. 

We  have  examples  of  forces  on 
a  mammoth  scale  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  motions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  If  the  earth  were  at 
this  instant  cut  loose  from  all  in- 
fluence of  other  bodies  it  would 
move  on  through  space  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  direction  which  it  now 
has,  the  sun  would  dwindle  to  a 
faint  star,  we  would  never  return 
to  it  again,  and  we  could  count  on 
a  collision  sooner  or  later  with  one 
of  the  stars  of  the  limitless  universe. 

The  powerful  bond  which  keeps 
us  and  other  heavenly  bodies  from 
going  off  on  a  tangent  is  called 
gravitation.  At  the  distance  of  the 
moon  of  course  our  earth's  pull  up- 
on it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
would  be  if  the  moon  were  closer, 
yet  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  moon 
from  leaving  us.  The  moon  moves 
in  its  orbit  3168  feet  in  one  second 
and  in  that  time  the  attraction  of 
our  earth  pulls  it  out  of  a  straight 
line  ^  of  an  inch.  This  is  enough 
to  keep  the  moon  in  its  orbit  and  it 
can  neither  fall  to  the  earth  nor 
leave  us  because  it  is  just  balanced 


between  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
and  its  own  desire  to  go  on  a  tan- 
gent to  its  present  circular  orbit 
It  would  seem  that  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  for  our  earth  could  not  be 
very  great  because  we  are  so  far 
away,  and  gravitation  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, but  the  sun  is  a  very  large 
mass  of  matter  and  gravitation  also 
varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
masses.  The  earth  plunges  forward 
i8|  miles  in  one  second  and  in  that 
space  the  sun  can  pull  it  out  of  a 
straight  line  i  of  an  inch.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  pull 
and  yet  when  you  think  of  the  ex- 
ertion you  had  to  make  with  the 
stone  on  the  end  of  the  string  to 
keep  it  moving  in  a  circle,  you  will 
conclude  that  the  pull  on  the  g^eat 
mass  of  the  earth  must  be  enor- 
mous. It  can  be  calculated  that  if 
gravitation  would  cease  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth  and  we  would 
substitute  wires  in  its  stead,  then, 
if  these  wires  were  of  good  steel 
and  as  large  as  good  sized  telegraph 
wires  we  would  need  to  use  ten  of 
them  to  every  square  inch  of  the 
hemisphere  of  the  earth  facing  the 
sun,  and  with  one  end  of  these 
wires  fastened  to  the  earth  and  the 
other  end  to  the  sun,  their  tensile 
strength  would  be  tested  to  the  ut- 
most in  pulling  the  earth  aside  i  of 
an  inch  while  we  move  i8|  miles 
in  our  orbit. 

We  do  not  speak  correctly,  how- 
ever, when  we  say  that  one  body  re- 
volves about  another  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  gravitation,  but  should 
say  that  they  both  revolve  about  a 
common  center  of  gravity.  If  the 
earth  and  moon  were  of  the  same 
mass  they  would  revolve  about  a 
point  midway  in  the  line  connecting 
their  centers  and  would,  to  an  ob- 
server on  Mars,  look  like  two  gilt 
balls,  one  on  each  end  of  a  light 
stick  and  revolving  about  the  center 
of  the  stick  as  at  A  in  Fig.  2. 


H  5  (3 


But  the  earth  is  much  more  mas- 
sive than  the  moon  and  so  the  point 
A,  about  which  they  will  revolve  in 
common  will  move  much  nearer^to 
the  center  of  the  earth.  In  fact  this 
point  is  only  about  3000  miles  from 
the  earth's  center  and  so  is  1000 
miles  beneath  the  surface  as  at  A 


in  Fig.  3.  So  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  point  A  once  a  month. 
May  not  this  have  something  to  do 
with  the  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
opposite  the  moon  where  the  water 
would  tend  to  go  on  in  a  tangent  to 
the  circle  about  A? 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  also  introduces  quite  a  large 
tangential  tendency  in  many  of  the 
operations  of  man  and  nature  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  If  a  body 
weighs  289  lbs.  at  one  of  the  poles 
it  would  weigh  on  a  spring  balance 


at  the  equator  288  lbs.  It  loses  7^ 
of  its  weight  because  of  its  desire 
to  go  on  a  tangent  to  the  equator. 
The  velocity  at  the  equator  is  over 
1000  miles  per  hour,  while  for  Ohio, 
where  the  parallel  is  less  in  circum- 
ference, the  velocity  is  about  800 
miles  per  hour,  so  that  our  loss  from 
this  cause  would  be  some  less.  As 
the  force  of  gravity  is  so  much 
greater  than  this,  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  of  us  will  be  thrown  oflF  the 
earth  as  drops  of  water  are  thrown 
off  a  grindstone,  and  yet  it  is  easy 
to  show,  from  what  we  have  said 
above,  that  if  the  earth  would  ro- 
tate just  17  times  as  fast  as  it  now 
rotates,  all  objects  at  the  equator 
would  be  without  weight,  for 
17  X  17  =  289.  The  reader  will 
find  it  interesting  and  profitable  if 
he  will  stop  here  for  a  time  and 
speculate  on  his  condition  and  re- 
lation to  other  objects  under  these 
peculiar  conditions. 

Now,  as  an  object  recedes  from 
the  earth,  the  force  of  gravity  for 
it  becomes  less  and  less.  When  it 
is  4000  miles  above  the  surface,  i.  c. 
twice  as  far  as  we  now  are  from 
the  center  of  the  earth,  the  pull  of 
gravity  would  only  be  \  as  great. 
At  3  times  the  distance,  \  as  great, 
etc.,  so  that  the  body  would  finally 
reach  a  point  where  there  would- be 
exact  equilibrium  between  the  force 
of  gravity  and  the  tendency  to  go 
on  a  tangent  and  there  it  would 
continue  in  revolution  about  the 
earth.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
shoot  a  cannon  ball  that  far,  but 
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there  are  several  hundred  peculiar 
fragments  of  a  world,  called  Aster- 
oids, between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
which  some  think  were  once  a  part 
of  the  sun,  and  were  projected  by 
some  terrific  explosion  to  this  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  whence  they  can 
never  return.  In  this  connection 
we  might  make  the  statement  that 
a  fast  train  running  toward  the  East 
weighs  less  than  the  same  train 
when  moving  toward  the  West. 
The  reason  is  evident  and  the 
amount  of  difference  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  lower  the  record  of  fast  runs 
between  East  and  West  points. 
Other  things  being  equal,  better 
time  can  be  made  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  than  from  New  York  to 
Chicago. 

In  ways  without  number  man  has 
made  use,  in  devices  and  machines, 
of  this  preference  of  matter  to  go  in 
a  straight  line.  Every  boy  and  girl 
has  some  experience  to  relate  of 
what  happened  when  he  tried  to 
turn  a  sharp  comer.  A  running 
horse  and  his  rider  must  be  unani- 
mous in  their  intention  when  they 
change  the  direction  of  their  mo- 
tion, or  the  rider  will  continue  the 
old  motion  for  a  while.  The  bi- 
cyclist who  tries  to  make  a  short 
turn  on  a  wet  road  will  doubtless  be 
more  cautious  the  next  time.  Rap- 
idly moving  sleighs  and  buggies 
furnish  good  examples  at  every  cor- 
ner. In  railroad  trains,  where  great 
msLSS  is  moved  at  high  speed,  the 
force   required   to   keep   the   train 


from  going  in  a  straight  line,  while 
rounding  a  curve,  is  very  great.  In 
old  roads  you  will  find  the  outer  rail 
considerably  higher  than  the  inner 
one  thus  throwing  more  of  the 
weight  onto  the  inner  rail  and  as- 
sisting the  flanges  in  making  the 
turn.  No  so  much  attention  is  paid 
to  this  now  as  formerly  for  several 
reasons.  Trains  do  not  all  run  with 
the  same  speed  so  that  the  elevation 
of  the  outer  rail  which  would  suit 
the  fast  train  would  let  the  slow 
freight  press  its  flange  hard  against 
the  inner  rail.  Then,  again,  the 
tires  of  all  car  wheels  are  beveled 
so  that  the  inner  diameter  of  each 
wheel  is  quite  a  little  greater  than 
the  outer  diameter,  so  that  when 
the  train  moves  to  one  rail  or  the 
other  that  side  will  be  elevated  and 
the  other  correspondingly  de- 
pressed, which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  having  one  rail  raised,  and 
under  ordinary  running  the  flange 
will  not  touch  the  track  while 
rounding  a  curve. 

An  interesting  effect  of  this  law 
of  lAotion  can  be  observed  in  cy- 
clones. Air  often  moves  in  g^eat 
circles  as  much  as  2000  miles 
across.  It  is  plain  that  there  would 
then  be  a  crowding  of  the  air  to 
the  outer  rim  of  this  circle  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
center  of  this  circle  is  the  place  of 
low  barometer.  When  this  great 
circle  contracts  into  a  narrow  fun- 
nel a  few  rods  or  yards  in  diameter 
then  we  have  what  we  usually  call 
the  cyclone.    The  principle  is  just 
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the  same  but  the  desire  to  go  off 
on  a  tangent  much  greater  and  so 
the  air  is  ahnost  completely  cleared 
from  within  the  whirling  circle  and 
if  this  should  come  directly  over 
your  house  it  might  not  wreck  it  if 
you  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
open  all  the  windows  and  doors; 
for  if  there  is  a  vacuum  without 
and  air  with  an  elastic  force  of  14 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch  shut  up  with- 
in the  house  must  be  shattered  as 
by  an  explosion  from  within.  This 
is  a  great  subject. 


CEOCRAPHYAND  HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.   6. 

By  P.  B.  Pemrson. 

Inasmuch  as  so  much  of  the  plan 
of  the  forthcoming  Centennial  Ex- 
position as  pertains  to  Archaeology 
and  History  has  recently  been  made 
public,  it  seems  pertinent,  in  this 
connection,  to  give  to  the  plan  the 
prominence  which  its  importance 
warrants,  that  it  may  be  made  the 
basis  for  subsequent  investigation 
and  communications  on  the  part  of 
pupils  throughout  the  State.  Teach- 
ers, too,  will  find  in  this  outline 
much  to  interest  them  in  that  it  re- 
veals how  broadly  and  how  wisely 
the  plans  have  been  inaugurated  for 
this  exposition  of  our  progress  in 
the  past  century.  The  classification 
in  detail  is  as  follows: 

Group  I — First  pre-historic  pe- 
riod. Early  man  and  contempora- 
neous condition  as  illustrated  bv 
pre-historic  remains.  Illustrations 
of  physical  evidences  of  glacial  ac- 


tion in  the  Ice  Age.  Elxhibits  of 
specimens  and  evidences  of  man's 
pre-historic  existence.  Maps,  mod- 
els and  diagrams  showing  the  man, 
animal  and  plant  life  of  this  p>eriod. 

Group  2  —  Second  prehistoric 
period.  The  remains  of  native 
races.  Exhibits  relating  to  cave 
dwellers,  lake  dwellers  and  mound 
builders.  Maps  and  charts  illus- 
trating form,  measurement  and  lo- 
cation of  pre-historic  structures. 
Objects  of  pre-historic  manufacture 
for  domestic,  martial  or  ornamental 
use.  Implements  of  stone,  bone 
and  metal  exemplifying  the  life  of 
the  pre-historic  races.  Models  of 
the  chief  types  of  mounds,  squares, 
village  sites,  burial  places  and  earth 
works. 

Group  3 — ^The  historic  period  of 
Indian  occupancy.  Exhibits  show- 
ing life  of  North  American  Indian, 
and  herein  is  included  all  articles 
relating  to  domestic  life,  the  chase, 
transportation,  clothing,  implements 
of  war,  of  industrial  occupations, 
games  and  objects  and  appliances 
of  worship.  Exhibits  exemplifying 
the  progress  of  the  American  In- 
dian. Books  and  papers  printed  in 
native  tongue.  Workmanship  of 
farm,  shop  and  school  as  shown  by 
the  results  at  Indian  schools  and 
reservations. 

Group  4 — ^The  historic  period  of 
French  and  English  supremacy. 
Maps  and  charts  showing  the 
routes  of  early  explorers  and  posts 
and    trading    stations    established. 
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Articles  used  by  the  early  mission- 
aries. Manuscripts  and  books  writ- 
ten by  them. 

Group  5 — ^The  American  period. 
To  be  illustrated  by  maps  showing 
the  successive  periods  of  growth 
Pictures,  drawings,  photographs 
and  paintings  of  historic  scenes, 
persons  and  places.  Pioneer  life  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  shown  b> 
exhibits  of  all  articles  in  use  at  the 
time.  Historic  documents,  manu- 
scripts and  official  state  papers, 
showing  development  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  of  the  several 
states  formed  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  teacher  that  we  have 
here  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do 
a  great  service  for  our  pupils  and 
for  the  public  at  large  by  giving 
some  attention  to  this  subject  in 
connection  with  our  regular  school 
work.  Very  meager  provision  is 
made  for  this  in  our  courses  of 
study,  and  if  we  give  to  our  pupils 
that  knowledge  of  our  state  that 
every  intelligent  citizen  ought  to 
have,  we  must  do  the  work  in  an 
incidental  way.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  called  to  this  work  as  a 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  the  exposition  at 
Toledo,  and  it  will  bear  repeating 
fliat  unless  this  work  is  carried  on 
in  and  through  the  schools,  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple will  be  prepared  to  interpret, 
with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy, 


the  full  significance  of  the  exhibits 
that  are  to  be  made.  We  can  do 
much  of  this  work  in  connection 
with  our  teaching  of  English,  and 
be  the  gainers  by  the  process.  The 
teachers  of  English  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Columbus  have  arranged 
to  use  Ohio  History  as  a  basis  oi 
composition  work  in  their  first-year 
classes,  utilizing  for  this  purpose 
such  books  as  Howells's  "Stories  of 
Ohio"  and  Venable's  "Tales  of 
Ohio."  The  s)mthetic  element  in 
the  teaching  of  English  is  of  great 
value,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  pupils 
to  furnish  them  such  material  as 
will  prove  at  once  interesting  and 
profitable;  and,  surely,  the  histor- 
ical stories  of  our  own  state  will 
fully  meet  this  two-fold  requirement 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  pu- 
pils have  a  wider  knowledge  of 
Rome  than  of  Ohio— not  that  we 
ought  to  love  Rome  the  less,  but 
Ohio  the  more.  (Quotation  marks 
to  be  supplied  ad  libitum.) 

Howells  styles  the  slaughter  of 
the  Christian  Indians  at  Gnaden- 
hutten  "The  Wickedest  Deed  in 
History,"  and,  certainly,  our  boys 
and  girls  will  be  as  much  interested 
in  this  as  in  the  acts  of  cruelty  at- 
tributed to  Nero — ^the  nearness  of 
time  and  place  giving  added  zest  to 
the  story.  To  have  pupils  read  the 
history  of  such  events  and  then  to 
reproduce  it,  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  teaching  both  history  and  com- 
position; and  when  an  interest  has 
thus  been  aroused  they  will  readily 
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take  up  kindred  lines  of  work  on 
their  own  account.  The  communi- 
cations that  are  given  below  serve 
to  illustrate  this  fact,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  the  interest  <^hese  pupils 
take  in  this  work. 

rd  like  very  much  to  publish  a 
sketch  of  Manasseth  Cutler,  written 
by  some  pupil  in  our  schools,  and 
would  like  it  to  be  the  best  one. 
Then,  why  may  we  not  have  a  con- 
test in  our  schools  with  this  as  our 
subject,  and  the  prize  to  be  the  pub- 
lication of  the  most  meritorious 
sketch  in  the  Monthly?  Who 
and  what  was  Manasseth  Cutler, 
and  what  part  did  he  take  in  plan- 
ning for  the  settlement  of  the 
Northwest  Territory?  What  was 
the  basis  for  his  fitness  in  doing  the 
work  he  undertook,  and  what  the 
methods  he  used  for  advancing  this 
work?  If  teachers  will  but  give  en- 
couragement to  such  a  contest  as  is 
here  suggested,  we  shall  all  be 
profited  by  the  work  done,  and  we 
shall  thus  make  a  start  toward  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state. 


COL.   CRAWFORD'S  TOMB. 

North  of  Upper  Sandusky  about 
eight  miles  is  the  little  village  of 
Crawford,  near  which  is  the  re- 
mains of  Colonel  Crawford,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 
Delaware  and  Wyandot  Indians. 
Colonel  Crawford,  who  was  of 
Irish-Scotch  descent,  was  born  in 


Orange  county,  Va.,  in  1732,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Greorgc 
Washington,  their  friendship  be- 
ginning when  Washington  iwas 
acting  as  surveyor  for  Lord  Fair- 
fax in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Crawford's  education  was  lim- 
ited, consisting  more  of  the  know- 
lege  of  men  than  of  books.  He 
was  employed  in  garrison  duty,  or 
as  a  scout  at  the  frontier  ports  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  learn- 
ing the  best  methods  of  fighting 
Indians. 

After  General  Washington  pro- 
moted   Crawford  to   the   rank    ol 
Captain  he  recruited  a  company  of 
hard-working,  strong  farmers  and 
hunters    from    his    neighborhood. 
On   March  2Sth,   1782,  the  army 
under  Crawford,  in  four  columns, 
began  its  march  from  Mingo  Bot- 
toms, in  a  straight  course  through 
the  woods,  for  the  Sandusky  River, 
a  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  miles. 

When  Colonel  Crawford  started 
he  took  every  precaution  not  to  be 
surprised   by    the    Indians.     Near 
Upper  Sandusky  he  met  the  enemy 
who  attacked  him   in  such   over- 
whelming numbers  that  he  had  to 
retreat.    In  this  retreat  he  missed 
several  of  his  officers,  so  he  and 
another   man   left  the   army   and 
went  back  to  find  the  missing  of- 
ficers.   While  he  was  searching  for 
them  he  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians and  afterwards  burned  at  the 
stake. 
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In  1877  the  pioneers  of  Wyan-  and  ten  inches  at  the  top,  and  the 

dot  county  erected  a  monument  to  height  is  about  six  feet.     It  bears 

his   memory.    This    monument    is  the     following     inscription:      In 

on  a  point  of  land  projecting  north-  memory  of  Colonel  Crawford  who 

east  and   overlooking  Tymochtee  was  burned  in  this  valley  June  11, 

Creek.    The  stone  is  about  two  and  1782. 
a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  Harry  Criswell. 


»L.  CRAWFORD'S  TOMB. 

o  Statb  AbchsOiOoical  ahd  Histosical  S< 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  RICHLAND 
COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest to  be  furnished  with  some 
of  the  early  history  of  Rich- 
land county,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
experience  of  one  of  our  early  set- 
tlers, Mr.  Copus,  with  the  Indians, 
as  furnished  me  by  his  grand- 
daughter, now  a  woman  of  about 
seventy. 

The  cabin  of  Mr.  Copus  stood 
about  half  way  between  Greentown 
and  Mifflin,  near  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  hill,  now  known  as 
Copus  Hill.  Mr.  Copus  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  and  because  of 
his  kindness  and  fair  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  they  became  greatly 
attached  to  him  and  often  set  times 
for  him  to  come  and  preach  to 
them,  after  which  they  would  feast 
him  as  best  they  could. 

About  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  while  seated  at  his  home,  a 
feeling  came  over  him  that  there 
was  trouble  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  his  nearest  neighbor,  as 
he  knew  Indians  had  been  prowl- 
ing about  the  neighborhood.  Fin- 
ally he  started  out  in  the  night 
with  a  friend  and  they  very  cau- 
tiously approached  the  house,  part 
of  the  way  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees. 

There  was  no  light  and  Mr. 
Copus  groped  about  carefully  and 
finding  the  door  partly  open, 
pushed  it  gently,  when  it  rebounded 


as  if  somebody  lay  behind  it,  and 
on  touching  the  floor  found  his 
hand  wet. 

There  was  not  a  sound,  but  Mr. 
Copus  as  carefully  crept  back  to 
the  road,  where  he  met  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's son  returning  home  ^whom 
he  persuaded  to  go  home  with  him, 
concluding  there  was  danger  in 
making  farther  search  in  the  dark- 
ness. On  reaching  home  and  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  the  light  he  found 
it  covered  with  blood,  so  they 
knew  there  had  been  murder  com- 
mitted. 

When  they  went  back  at  day 
break  they  found  the  body  behind 
the  door  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, while  that  erf  his  wife  lay 
very  near,  and  that  of  the  daug^hter 
was  found  in  an  adjoining  room 
on  the  hearth  of  the  fire-place. 
From  appearances  they  judged 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  set 
out  food  for  the  Indians  and  open 
the  chest  containing  their  few  val- 
uables, after  which  she  had  been 
cruelly  murdered. 

Mr.  Copus  that  same  day  with 
his  family  took  refuge  in  the  block 
house,  which  was  the  first  one  built 
in  Richland  county  and  stood 
where  Campbell's  mill  now  stands, 
a  few  miles  from  Mansfield. 

He  stayed  there  two  weeks 
when  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
attend  to  some  neglected  farm 
work  and  went  back  home,  talcing 
a  few  soldiers  with  him  for  pro- 
tection.   The  first  night  Mr.  Copus 
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slept  little,  for  the  watch-dog  kept 
barking  and  showing  much  uneasi- 
ness, seeming  to  scent  danger,  and 
he  constantly  warned  the  soldiers 
to  watch  closely  and  not  to  leave 
the  house. 

Toward  morning  the  soldiers 
asked  to  go  to  the  spring  to  wash 
and  Mr.  Copus  finally  consented 
on  condition  that  they  take  their 
guns  with  them,  which  they  did, 
but  left  them  standing  outside  and 
went  on  to  the  spring. 

The  Indians  who  were  watching 
knew  this  to  be  their  opportunity, 
so  they  surrounded  the  house  and 
began  firing.  One  of  the  soldiers 
succeeded  in  breaking  through 
their  line  and  reaching  the  house, 
but  received  a  severe  hip  wound. 
Two  of  the  others  were  killed  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  bam, 
while  a  fourth  escaped  with  a 
wounded  heel  and  his  body  was 
found  six  weeks  later  about  a  mile 
from  the  house  among  the  roots 
of  an  old  elm  tree,  where  he  had 
been  hiding. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  on  the 
hill  above  the  house,  and  the  shots 
completely  riddled  the  roof. 

Mr.  Copus  on  hearing  the  war- 
whoop  jumped  from  his  bed,  took 
up  his  gun,  rushed  to  the  door  and 
opening  it  slightly,  fired  with  the 
best  aim  he  could.  As  the  Indians 
came  closer  the  door  was  locked 
and  barred  and  everything  made 
as  secure  as  possible. 


The  wounded  soldier  and  chil- 
dren stationed  upstairs  with  their 
guns,  succeeded  in  killing  a  num- 
ber of  the  Indians.  While  Mr. 
Copus  was  standing  near  the  door 
a  shot  from  the  outside  penetrated 
the  wood  and  entered  his  body 
just  below  the  heart,  the  wound 
bleeding  so  profusely  that  his  death 
soon  followed. 

His  sister  and  one  of  the  chil- 
dren received  slight  wounds,  but 
before  long  the  Indians,  who  had 
lost  several  of  their  number, 
stopped  firing  and  taking  up  their 
dead  went  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  a 
g^ave  was  hastily  dug  in  the  sand 
near  the  house,  lined  with  boards. 
The  bodies  of  Mr.  Copus  and  the 
three .  soldiers  were  wrapped  in 
sheets  and  lowered  into  their  rest- 
ing  place  and  every  trace  of  the 
grave  covered  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. 

As  soon  as  this  sad  work  was  fin- 
ished, there  being  no  signs  of 
the  Indians'  return,  the  rest  of  the 
household  made  their  way  quickly 
to  the  block  house,  where  they  re- 
mained until  it  was  quite  safe  to 
go  back.  A  monument  now  marks 
the  place  of  this  massacre  and  it 
is  one  of  the  historical  spots  of  the 
county. 

Annie  Grace  Fulton. 

Mansfield,  O. 
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INDIAN  RELICS. 

A  large  number  of  relics,  com- 
monly called  Indian  relics,  are  not 
really  such,  but  belong  to  an  un- 
known people  called  the  Mound 
Builders,  a  pre-historic  race.  These 
builders  of  mounds  and  other  earth- 
works throughout  the  county,  lived 
here  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Indians,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
their  origin,  conditions  of  life,  or 
departure. 

Strictly  speaking  of  Indian  relics. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Craig,  of  this  city,  has 
probably  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
curious  of  these,  is  an  immense 
hollow  rock,  used  by  the  Indians  as 
a  mortar,  in  which  they  pounded 
their  corn  and  other  cereals.  The 
rock  is  ten  feet  •  in  circumference, 
two  feet,  seven  inches  in  height  and 
the  diameter  is  two  feet,  ten  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  cavity  is  one  foot, 
six  inches,  and  its  diameter  at  the 
top  is  one  foot,  eight  inches,  grad- 
ually sloping  to  a  concave  base.  It 
was  found  in  Ashland  county  near 
Ashland,  close  to  the  spot  where  an 
Indian  camp  formerly  stood,  and 
was  called  "the  old  Indian  mill." 
It  was  partly  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  had  remained  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years.  No  one  seemed  interested 
enough  in  this  remarkable  relic  to 
care  to  possess  it  until  Dr.  J.  W. 
Craig,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Craig, 
saw  the  rock,  purchased  it  for  ten 


dollars,  and  had  it  removed  to  Rich- 
land county,  where  it  has  remained 
for  twenty  years. 

Small  mortars,  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  have  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  which  the 
Indians  used  to  pound  their  hominy 
and  corn  in.  The  pestFes  to  some 
of  these  mortars  have  also  been  pre- 
served, which  are  from  five  to  six 
inches  long  and  taper  from  a  base 
about  three  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Dr.  Craig's  collection  is 
a  small,  but  heavy  stone,  called  an 
Indian  hatchet.  It  is  nearly  four 
inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick  through  the  center. 
The  stone  is  flat  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  is  smoothed  down  to  a 
sharp  edge.  Either  side  is  hollowed 
to  a  short  depth  toward  the  flat  end, 
where  the  handle  was  fastened  to 
the  stone  by  means  of  strips  of  raw- 
hide. The  Indian  hammer  has  al- 
most the  same  form,  only  it  is  much 
thicker,  and  both  ends  are  rounded. 

The  knives  used  by  the  Indians 
are  long,  tapering  stones  about  four 
or  five  inches  long,  somewhat  re- 
sembling arrow-heads,  though  usu- 
ally flat  at  the  base.  A  number  of 
these  have  been  found  in  Richland 
county,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Craig. 

Stones,  known  as  skinners,  which 
the  Indians  used  to  remove  the  skins 
of  animals,  are  also  relics  of  this 
county.  Thev  are  stones  measur- 
ing  four  inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  width,  and  one  end  of  which  has 
a  very  sharp  edge. 
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The  arrow-heads  are  numerous 
and  quite  common  throughout  the 
county.  They  are  of  different  va- 
rieties, and  range  from  one  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  five 
inches  in  length.  Some  are  pure 
white,  some  almost  jet  black,  others 
have  a  pink  hue,  and  still  others  are 
of  a  drab  color.  These  arrow-heads, 
with  other  Indian  treasures,  are 
sometimes  buried  with  the  dead. 
They  are  found  in  some  instances 
by  excavating  a  mound,  in  the  In- 
dian burial  grounds,  or  sometimes, 
when  simply  digging  deep  into  the 
ground.  Pearl  Koontz, 

Mansfield,  O. 


A  HELPFUL  MOTHERS'  MEETING. 

— At  a  recent  "Mothers'  Meet- 
ing," held  in  Marion,  which  was 
attended  by  about  one  hundred 
mothers,  Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  at 
the  close  of  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress, proposed  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First  —  How  may  the  Jiigh 
school  be  improved? 

Second  —  Is  a  gymnasium 
needed  for  the  girls? 

Third  —  Should  we  change  the 
hours  of  school,  by  having 
luncheon  at  noon  and  cHsmissing 
school  at  2  o'clock? 

Fourth  —  Is  there  some  regula- 
tion of  the  school  to  be  abolished? 

Fifth  —  Is  some  new  regulation 
needed  ? 


Sixth  —  What  can  you  mothers 
do  to  make  the  high  school  better? 

Seventh  —  Any  new  phases  of 
work  needed  in  the  school  ? 

After  a  very  free  and  helpful  dis- 
ucssion  of  these  and  other  import- 
ant questions,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  as  mothers  we 
commend  heartily  the  work  of  our 
high  school,  and  will  use  every 
means  in  our  power  to  inspire  our 
boys  and  g^rls  with  a  desire  for 
and  a  love  of  the  education  to  be 
obtained  in  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  try  to  keep 
some  certain  hours  out  of  school 
free  from  work  and  play  and  com- 
pany, that  the  scholars  may  have 
time  for  home  study. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  all 
mothers  to  have  their  children's  so- 
cial entertainments  confined  to 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday. 

Resolved,  That  we  forbid  to  our 
boys  and  gfirls  the  reading  of  so 
many  story  books  during  the 
school  year. 

Resolved,  That  we  see  that  our 
children  do  not  loiter  on  the 
streets,  especiallly  after  night. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  teach- 
ers for  weekly  reports  of  their  pu- 
pils' standing  in  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  visit  the  high 
school  at  least  once  a  term,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  su- 
perintendent and  teachers  for  their 
interest  in  calling  a  mothers* 
meeting  and  that  we  have  such  a 
meeting  at  least  once  a  term. 
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American  Journal  of  Education .  .St.  I«onis,  Mo. 

Canada  Teacher Toronto,  Canada. 

Colorado  School  Journal Denver,  Colo. 

Bducation Boston,  Mass. 

Bducational  News Newark,  DeL 


Florida  School  Bxponent Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Indiana  School  Journal Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Interstate  Review Danville,  HL 

Kindergarten  Review Springfield,  Mass^ 

Michigan  Moderator I,ansing,  Mich. 

Midland  Schools Dea  Moines,  la. 

Missouri  School  Journal Jefferson  City,  Mol 
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Primary  School New  York,N.T. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  IlL 
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School  Journal NewTork,N.7. 
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The  next  State  Examination  will 
be  held  at  the  Great  Southern  Ho- 
tel, Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26, 
27 y  and  28,  1899.  Ail  communica- 
tions regarding  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  J.  D.  Simkins,  Qerk,  St. 
Marys,  O. 


It  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned if  all  persons  who  desire  to 
communicate  with  the  State  School 
Commissioner  would  address  Hon. 
Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  Columbus, 
O.,  and  all  who  have  business  with 
the  State  Secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R. 
C,  would  address  Dr.  J.  J.  Bums, 
Defiance,  O.  The  writer  still  re- 
ceives many  letters  which  should 
be  addressed  to  one  of  the  above 
named  persons. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  who 
should  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
pity  or  contempt — the  person  who 
so  overestimates  himself  that  he 
thinks  the  world  could  not  get  along 
without  him  or  the  one  who  pre- 
tends to  think  that  he  is  of  no  use 
to  the  world  and  is  not  appreciated 
by  any  one.  Either  one  is  out  of 
place  in  the  school-room  where  real 
ability  is  needed  and  where  genuine 
worth  is  always  appreciated. 


Another  institute  season  has 
come  and  gone,  and  in  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  counties  resolutions  have 
been  passed  declaring  among  other 
things  that  the  "institute  which  has 
just  closed  is  recognized  by  all  as 
the  best  one  ever  held  in  the  county,, 
etc."  While  such  expressions  may 
be,  in  some  instances,  slightly  mis- 
leading, yet  it  is  true  as  a  rule  that 
each  year  does  place  the  Ohio  in- 
stitute upon  a  higher  plane  than  the 
previous  one.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  school  for  studying  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  but  rather 
an  opportunity  furnished  to  the 
teachers  each  year  to  gain  new  in- 
spiration for  their  work,  and  to 
develop  higher  ideals.  No  doubt, 
there  are  some  teachers  in  each 
county  who  would  prefer  less  work 
of  a  general  character,  and  more  of 
what  they  consider  practical,  such 
as  solving  problems,  parsing,  dia- 
gramming, etc.,  but  since  the  days 
of  the  public  high  school  bringing 
with  it  opportunities  for  better  edu- 


cation, there  is  certainly  less  need 
of  the  old  grind  which  used  to  char- 
acterize the  teachers'  institute,  and 
greater  opportunity  for  that  work 
which  is  suggestive  of  better  things. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  instruc- 
tors are  employed  at  an  early  date, 
and,  when  satisfactory  work  is  done, 
are  re-employed  for  the  second 
year.  We  have  been  informed  that 
there  is  at  least  one  county  in  the 
state  that  has  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  an  instructor  for 
two  consecutive  years,  the  theory 
being  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
satisfactory  work  the  second  year 
because  of  repetition  of  talks,  etc 
We  do  not  know  what  experience 
the  county  referred  to  may  have  had 
in  the  past,  but  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  an  instructor  who  has 
so  little  material  on  hand,  or  who 
is  so  unsystematic  in  his  work,  that 
he  will  repeat  himself  the  second 
year,  if  recalled,  ought  never  to  be 
employed  for  the  first  year.  Any 
one  who  can  do  good  work  the  first 
year,  can  surely  do  better  work  the 
second  year. 


The  O.  T.  R.  C.  course  for  the 
coming  year  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  every  teacher 
and  superintendent  in  the  state. 
The  work  should  be  begun  at  once, 
and  be  carried  on  systematically 
throughout  the  year.  Teachers 
should,  whenever  possible,  buy  the 
books  as  individuals,  and  thus  add 
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a  few  choice  volumes  to  their  libra- 
ries each  year.  The  teacher  with- 
out a  library  of  his  own  can  never 
grow  strong.  In  this  connection  we' 
desire  to  remark  that  the  idea  that 
some  people  have  that  only  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  need 
the  stimulation  and  help  that  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  brings,  is  a  very  erro- 
neous one.  Such  teachers  do  need 
such  stimulation  and  help,  but  fre- 
•quently  are  not  half  so  much  in 
need  of  it  as  some  who  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  become  satis- 
Hed  with  their  experience.  The 
worst  influence  in  the  school-room 
is  a  self-satisfied  teacher.  Success 
which  leads  to  such  a  condition  of 
mind  is  alwavs  an  indication  of  fail- 
ure  which  will  surely  follow  unless 
there  is  an  awakening.  We  believe 
in  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  therefore,  for  all 
teachers,  old  and  young,  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced.  Many  a 
superintendent  would  get  a  stirring 
up  that  would  do  him  and  his 
schools  good  if  he  would  join  heart- 
ily with  his  teachers  in  the  work. 
The  O.  T.  R.  C.  Department,  tn 
charge  of  State  Secretary  Burns, 
opens  with  this  issue.  It  will  con- 
tain something  helpful  each  month. 
Let  us  all  join  earnestly  in  the  work 
at  the  start,  and  make  this  the  ban- 
ner O.  T.  R.  C.  year  for  Ohio. 


the  meeting  for  1900.  Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Asbury  Park,  Boston, 
and  Montreal.  Canada,  will  be  vis- 
ited. The  claims  of  each  will  re- 
ceive most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  will  be  de- 
termined and  announced  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  committee  consists 
of  First  \'\ct  President  E.  O.  Lvte. 
Millersville,  Pa.;  Secretary  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Treasurer 

C.  G.  Pearce,  Omaha;  Chairman 
Board  of  Trustees,  A.  G.  Lane, 
Chicago;  United  States  Commis- 
sioner W.  T.  Harris,  Washington. 

D.  C,  and  the  editor. 


On  October  9  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  start 
on  its  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
places   extending  an   invitation   to 


We  are  under  renewed  obliga- 
tions to  all  who  have  aided  us  in 
any  way  in  securing  subscribers  at 
the  institutes,  and  to  all  who  have 
sent  us  their  individual  subscrip- 
tions. The  loyalty  which  is  every- 
where shown  to  the  Monthly  as 
the  state  organ  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  so  to  conduct  it  in  the  future 
as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the 
appreciation  and  patronage  which 
have  come  to  us  in  the  past.  The 
kind  expressions  and  good  wishes 
coming  from  many  who  have  quit 
teaching  and  who,  therefore,  have 
discontinued  their  subscriptions, 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude. 

The  attendance  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  and  at  the 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  shows  a 
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marked  increase  over  last  vear,  and 
we  hope  the  same  is  true  of  each 
college  in  the  state.  Reports  from 
various  high  schools  also  show  a 
very  large  increase  in  enrollment, 
and  this  means  still  larger  numbers 
of  students  in  the  colleges  in  the 
future.  The  high  schools  are  do- 
ing a  great  work  in  Ohio  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  different  col- 
leges, and  the  colleges  are  each  year 
learning  more  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  high  schools.  That  these 
institutions  may  each  year  work  in 
closer  relation  to  one  another  is  the 
hope  of  every  one  who  has  the  in- 
terests of  higher  education  at  heart. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  high 
school  to  prepare  students  for  any 
one  college  or  university,  but  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  higher  work,  and 
make  them  hungry  to  go  to  some 
college  or  university. 


We  congratulate  Dr.  R.  G. 
Boone  on  his  election  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Cincinnati  and  assure 
him  that  he  will  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  will  be  accorded  hearty 
support  by  the  board  of  education, 
teachers  and  principals  of  the  city, 
and  that  his  administration  will  be 
a  successful  one.  We  are  certain 
that  the  recent  statement  published 
in  an  educational  journal  that  "the 
position  in  Cincinnati  is  peculiarly 
hard  for  an  independent  and  self- 


respecting  educator  to  fill,"  is  un- 
warranted and  unjust.  We  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions as  they  exist,  and  know  that 
any  reasonable  action  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  will  be  heart- 
ily supported  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  under  the  administration 
of  Supt.  Morgan,  whose  relations 
with  the  board  were  always  most 
confidential  and  satisfactory.  In 
this  day  of  reform  it  might  be  well 
for  some  superintendents  to  talk 
less  about  the  "just  professional 
prerogative"  and  do  more  to  war- 
rant the  cordial  support  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  board  of  education 
whom  they  are  employed  to  serve. 
We  are  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
Supt.  Boone,  but  we  venture  the 
prediction  that  he  is  far  more  anx- 
ious about  such  a  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty  as  will  merit  support 
from  his  board  of  education  than  he 
is  about  the  "professional  preroga- 
tive" of  the  superintendent.  That 
he  will  merit  such  support,  and  that 
his  administration,  for  this  reason, 
will  be  a  success,  is  our  earnest  wish 
and  firm  belief. 


ATTEKDAIICE  AT  THE  N.  E.  A. 

From  tables  of  statistics  kindly 
furnished  by  Secretary  Shepard,  we 
obtain  the  following  facts  relative 
to  the  attendance  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
since  1884.  The  total  attendance 
has  been  as  follows : 
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Year.          Place.            Attendance,  vania,  448;  and  Ohio,  425.     The 

1884— Madison 2,729  record  of  the  "Buckeye  State"  is 

1885 — Saratoga 625  a  good  one  and  should  be  suffi- 

1886 — ^Topeka   i>i97  ciently  encouraging  to  lead  us  to 

^?fZ~P^^?F^   '. ^'^^\  put  forth   such  an  effort  for  the 

1888 — San  Francisco 7,216  ^     ^.                                .,,        1      -^ 

1889-Nashville   1,984  ^^^^^^^  ^«   ^900  as  will  make  it 

i8QO__St.  Paul  5>474  ^"^^  more  the  Banner  State. 

1891— Toronto   4,778  

jgoo Wo  JVleetmcr 

1894— Asbury  Park  5,915  In    the    Sepetember    Monthly 

1895 — Denver 11,297  attention  was  called  to  the  import- 

1896— Buffalo 9*072  ant  reports  which  had  been  issued 

^|^w"'hi?^^n 10 6^^  ^^""^  *^  P^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

^                 ^        *     *^  National  Educational  Association, 

The  attendance  for  Ohio  each  of  and  the  suggestion  made  that  all 

these  years  has  been —  1884,  121 ;  who  desired  information  relative  to 

1885, 43 ;  1886,  67 ;  1887,  581 ;  1888,  the    price    of    these    publications, 

225;    1889,   60;    1890,   361;    1891,  etc.,  should  address  Secretary  Ir- 

355  J   1892,   178;   1894,  990;  1895,  win  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.    We 

592;   1896,  565;  1897,  357;   1898,  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state 

1,313,    making    a    total    for    the  to  all  our  readers  and  friends  who 

period    of    5,808.     In     the    same  desire  any  of  these  valuable  reports 

period,    Illinois    furnished    an    at-  that,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 

tendance    of   9,895 ;     New    York,  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E. 

5,701,  and  Iowa,  5,432.     It  will  be  A.,  we  are  now  able  to  furnish  them 

seen  from  the  above  that  Ohio  has  as  follows : 

been  excelled  by  only  one  state  —  Single  copies  by  mail,  postpaid : 

Illinois.     The    preliminary    state-  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve 

ment    of   attendance   at   the    Los  (Rural  Schools),  25c. 

Angeles  meeting,  which  has  been  Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 

sent    out    by    Secretary    Shepard,  Requirements,  25c. 

shows  a  total  attendance  of  11,554,  Report  of  Committee  on  Public 

which  will  be  increased  by  about  Libraries,  15c. 

1,700  active  members  not  present  Report  of  Committee  on   Nor- 

at  the  meeting,  and  by  reports  from  mal  Schools,  iSc. 

a  number  of  canvassers  still  taking  Set  of  the  above-named  four  re- 

memberships  in  California.    At  this  ports  to  one  address,  postpaid,  75c. 

meeting  California  enrolled  3,957;  Price  per  copy  for  ten  or  more 

Illinois,  993 ;  Missouri,  628 ;  Iowa,  copies,  to  one  address,  by  express, 

539;    New    York,    532;    Pennsyl-  prepaid: 
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Report  Committee  of  twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll  Entr. 
Requirements,  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  13c. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  13c. 

Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Chicago : 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  iSc. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  IOC. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.  All  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  cash, — 
P.  O.  order  or  draft  made  payable 
to  O.  T.  Corson,  —  and  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

The  following  outline  relative  to 
the  reports  named  in  thiy  article 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  author- 
ship and  contents  of  each: 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  TWELVE  ON  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Committee  appointed  by  The 
National  Council  at  the  Denver 
meeting,  1895  —  Hon.  Henry  Sa- 
bin,  of  Iowa,  chairman. 

Report  made  at  Milwaukee 
meeting,  1897,  consists  of  reports 
by  the  full  committee, 


Special  reports  by  each  of  three 
Sub-Committees  on : 
Rural  School  Maintenance, 
Rural  School  Supervision, 
Rural  School  Supply  of  Teachers 
Rural    School    Instruction    and 
Discipline. 

A  valuable  appendix  of  nineteen 
special  reports,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned 

Some  Sociological  Factors  in 
Rural  Schools, 

Permanent  School  Funds, 
The  California  System, 
The  County,  Township  and  Dis- 
trict Systems, 
Transportation  of  Pupils, 
Enrichment    of    Rural     School 
Courses, 

The  Farm  as  the  Center  of  In- 
terest, 
List  of  Books  for  Rural  Schools, 
Extension      Work      in      Rural 
Schools,  etc. 

While  large  editions  of  this  re- 
port have  been  distributed,  the  de- 
mand is  still  greater  than  for  any 
report  of  the  Association  yet  pub- 
lished. 

THE   REPORT    OF  THE   COMMITTEE 

ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  De- 
partments of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education  at  the  Denver 
meeting,  1895  —  Dr.  A.  F.  Night- 
ingale, Chairman.  Report  made  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  1899. 

This  report  is  supplementary  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  made  in  1893. 

In  addition  to  the  main  report, 
in  which  the  Committee  were  as- 
sisted by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nent educators  as  consulting  mem- 
bers, there  are  several  special  re- 
ports of  great  value,  viz: 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  on  Courses  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  on  Courses 
of  German  and  French  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  on  Courses  of  Histor- 
ical Study  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society. 

Several  valuable  reports  on  Sci- 
ence in  Secondary  Schools  on  each 
Physical  Geography,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  and  a 
report  on  Science  in  the  Grades. 

REPORT  OP   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
NORMAI.  SCHOOLS. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Normal  Schools  at  the 
Denver  meeting,  1895  —  Pres.  Z. 
X.  Synder,  Chairman. 

Report  made  to  the  National 
Council,  Los  Angeles  meeting, 
1899. 

The  report  consists  of  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  special  papers 
by  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  were  submitted  to 
the  entire  Committee  for  modifi- 
cation, and  subsequently  were 
adopted  as  published,  viz: 

The  Function  of  the  Normal 
School, 

Training  Schools  —  A  series  of 
twenty-nine  theses  on  various 
phases  of  training  school  work, 
with  a  discussion  of  each. 

Geographical  and  Historical 
Variations  in  Normal  Schools. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Normal 
School — touching  spirit  and  aims. 


General  Questions  of  Normal 
School  Administration. 

Control  and  Maintenance  of 
Normal  Schools,  with  statistical 
tables. 

Appendixes  —  Professor  Rein's 
Practice  School  at  Jena, 

General  View  of  Normal  and 
School  Work, 

A  Typical  English  Training^ 
School, 

A  Discussion  of  Continuous  Ses- 
sions in  Normal  Schools. 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTKK 
ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  PUBI^IC 
LIBRARIES  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOI3. 

Committee  appointed  by  The 
National  Council  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting,  1898  —  J.  C.  Dana^ 
Chairman. 

Report  made  to  the  National 
Council,  Los  Angeles  meeting,. 
1899. 

The  report  comprises  fifteen 
special  reports  by  members  of  the 
Committee  and  eminent  specialists 
on  a  variety  of  topics  touching  the 
various  relations  of  Libraries  to 
Public  Schools,  as, 

Reading  Lists  —  with  several 
lists  for  the  different  grades, 

Libraries  in  Normal  Schools. 
Libraries  in  Rural  Schools, 
Improvements  in  Library  Man- 
agement, 

Cataloging  Small  Libraries, 

Aids  and  Guides  to  Library 
Work, 

The  Librarian's  Spirit  and 
Method, 

Reports  on  Methods  of  Typical 
Libraries, 

School  Room  Libraries,  etc. 

The  Association  has  published 
(and  still  owns  the  plates)  of 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  on  Secondary  Education,  made 
in  1892,  and. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, made  in  1895. 

liiese  reports  at  present  are 
controlled  and  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  of 
which  they  may  be  obtained  at  30c 
per  copy,  postpaid. 


NEW  STATE  SCHOOL  EXAMINER. 

It«is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue 
an  excellent  cut  of  the  new  member 


August  31,  1899,  by  Commissioner 
Bonebrake,  for  the  full  term  of  five 
years.  We  have  known  Supt.  Hard 
quite  intimately  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  have  visited  him  frequently  in 
his  work,  and  knowing  his  fitness 
for  this  responsible  position  to 
which  he  has  been  called,  we  con- 
gratulate the  educational  interests 
of  the  state  on  his  appointment. 

Supt.  Hard  was  bom,  bred,  and 
educated  in  Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware.  He  has  had  experience 
in  all  grades  of  school  work,  and 


of  the  State  Board  of  School  Ex-  has  been  very  successful  in  his  work 
aminers,  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  of  Bow-  as  superintendent  at  Gallipolis,  Sa- 
ling    Green,    who    was    appointed     leni,  and  Bowling  Green.     In  1897 
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he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  School  Commissioner.  He 
passed  the  state  examination  in 
1879  2ind  received  a  high  school  life 
certificate.  He  is,  therefore,  quali- 
fied in  every  way  to  make  a  worthy 
successor  of  Supt.  Charles  Haupert, 
of  Wooster,  who  has  served  on  the 
board  the  past  five  years  with  such 
credit  to  himself  and  such  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned. 


PUN  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  Kf 
OHIO  CENTENNIAL  AND  NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY  EXPOSITION. 

As  predicted  in  the  September 
Monthly,  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan, 
Director-General  of  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tennial and  Northwest  Territory 
Exposition,  has  already  shown  his 
deep  interest  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  state  by  submitting  the 
following  outline  for  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibit.  We  are  certain  that 
Mr.  Ryan,  who  should  be  addressed 
at  Toledo,  will  gladly  receive  sug- 
gestions from  any  of  the  educators 
of  the  state  who  are  interested  in 
this  important  work.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  the  plan 
which  follows  is  general  m  its  chai- 
acter,  the  intention  being  to  allow 
the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  pos- 
sible to  each  school  in  preparing  its 
exhibit  which  will  be  subject  to  the 
general  classification. 

Skctiox  1. 

education,  ixstrl'ctiox  and 
correction. 

Group  I — Legislation  showin>^T; 
")rigin  and  progress  of  the  common 


school   system.     Statistics   relating 
thereto  prepared  in  chart  form. 

Group  2 — Plans,  models,  ar- 
rangements and  furnishing  of  pub- 
lic and  private  school  buildings. 
Photograph  albums  of  schools  and 
school  buildings,  showing  architec- 
ture, methods  of  ventilation  and 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Group  3 — Educational  appli- 
ances and  school  books. 

Group  4 — Elementary  and  kin- 
dergarten education.  Applfances, 
processes  and  objects  used  in  teach- 
ing. Results  obtained.  Photo- 
graphs, plans  and  architectural  de- 
signs of  children's  schools. 

Group  5 — Instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  illustrated  by 
school  work,  in  the  form  of  bound 
manuscripts,  and  in  such  other  form 
as  will  display  results  of  training. 

Group  6 — Management  of  public 
and  private  schools  as  illustrated  b} 
curriculum,  methods,  daily  pro- 
grams and  records,  gymnastics, 
athletics,  singing  and  other  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  results  in  primary 
and  secondary  education. 

Group  7 — Management  of  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education,  in- 
cluding colleges,  universities,  normal 
schools,  manual  training  schools, 
polytechnic  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, learned  and  literary  societies 
and  other  organizations  for  research 
and  investigation,  as  shown  by  their 
courses  of  study,  text-books,  re- 
ports, history,  manuscript  and  dra^v- 
ings  of  pupils  or  members,  and  any 
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other  work  illustrative  of  the  results 
sought  and  obtained. 

Group  8 — Institutions  established 
by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  for  the  instruction  and  cor- 
rection of  the  defective  classes,  re- 
ferring herein '  to  its  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
mutes,  insane,  epileptic  insane,  im- 
becile, also  its  penal  and  reforma- 
tory establishments. 

Group  9 — The  history  and  statis- 
tics of  such  institutions,  together 
with  charts  of  diagrams  showing  by 
the  graphic  process  the  expense, 
both  general  and  per  capita,  the 
number  and  concUtion  of  inmates  or 
pupils,  and  the  detailed  results  and 
workings  of  the  institutions. 

Group  lo — Views,  photographs, 
architectural  plans  and  details 
showing  the  construction,  sanita- 
tion, heating,  ventilation  and  drain- 
age of  each  institution.  All  plans 
to  be  drawn  to  scale. 

Group  II — Samples  of  different 
appliances  used  for  correction,  in- 
struction or  punishment.  Samples 
of  work  of  patients  or  pupils  show- 
ing mental  or  physical  results  ob- 
tained. Models  showing  uniform 
and  clothing  worn  in  institutions. 
Photographs  of  views  in  daily  life 

Group  12 — Construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  libraries.  Archi- 
tectural plans,  method  of  arrange- 
ment of  books,  manner  of  distribu- 
tion. Traveling  libraries,  methods 
and  operation.  Statistics  and  re- 
ports relating  to  libraries. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

— On  September  lo,  1899,  Willie 
Ward,  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  Ward, 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Perrysburg  and  Reynoldsburg, 
Ohio,  disappeared  from  home,  and 
has  not  been  heard  from  since.  He 
is  fifteen  years  of  age,  has  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  wore  knee  pants, 
a  faded  brown  coat,  blue  shirt,  black 
stockings,  and  shoes,  and  a  cap. 
He  has  always  been  an  excellent 
boy  without  any  bad  habits,  and  his 
disappearance  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
working  some  place  on  a  farm,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  every  teacher 
who  reads  this  shall  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  school  to  it,  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  found.  His 
parents  are  frantic  with  grief  over 
his  loss,  and  we  are  sure  they  have 
the  deep  sympathy  of  all  their 
friends  throughout  the  state.  Any 
information  regarding  his  where- 
abouts will  be  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived, and  should  be  addressed  to 
E.  Ward,  144  Woodruff  avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

— A  very  instructive  session  of 
Morgan  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  the  opera  house, 
McConnelsville,  Aug.  28-Sept.  i. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  Supt.  H.  G.  Williams,  of  Mar- 
ietta. The  teachers  of  the  county 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr. 
Mendenhall.  On  Monday  evening 
Dr.  Mendenhall  lectured  on  "En- 
ergy ;"  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
"Weighing  the  Earth,"  and  on 
Thursday  evening  on  "Seal  Fish- 
eries and  the  Behring  Sea  Ques- 
tion." On  Wednesday  evening 
Supt.  Williams  lectured  on  "Bat- 
tling Against  Fate,  or  the  Story  of 
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Helen  Keller."  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  President,  Cor- 
intha  Whipple;  Vice-President,  F. 
M.  Parsons;  Secretary,  Kate  Mc- 
Keown ;  member  Ex.  Com.  for  one 
year,  C.  W.  Naylor ;  for  two  years, 
C.  C.  White. 

— ^The  thirty-third  session  of  the 
Harrison  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Harrisville,  Aug. 
14-18.  It  was  a  decided  success, 
though  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  had  been  expected — ^there 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
enrolled.  Dr.  J.  D.  Simkins  gave 
excellent  work  in  Geography  and 
Natural  Science,  and  Dr.  D.  C. 
Murphy,  of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  in 
History  and  Pedagogy.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy is  one  of  the  best  instructors 
ever  had  in  the  county.  His  even- 
ing lecture  can  not  be  surpassed. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  of  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa.,  was  with  us  two  days 
and  gave  us  a  fine  lecture  on  "The 
Growth  of  Education." 

Prof.  S.  G.  Smith,  of  Columbus, 
conducted  the  music  in  his  inimit- 
able manner.  Prof.  Smith  is  an  in- 
stitute within  himself.  His  song 
book,  "Class  and  School,"  is  very 
suitable  for  schools  and  institutes 
and  will  prove  a  favorite.  He  and 
Dr.  Simpkins  have  been  re-employ- 
ed for  next  year,  Aug.  20-24,  1900. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Hammers,  of  Indiana. 
Pa.,  closed  the  institute  on  Friday 
evening  with  his  illustrated  lecture 
"Sunny  Italy,  or  from  Venice  to 
Vesuvius." 

This  was  a  rare  treat  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Harrison  county.  Prof. 
Hammers  should  be  considered  by 
other  Ohio  Institutes,  as  he  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are: 


President — H.  V.  Merrick,  Ca- 
diz, Ohio. 

Secretary  —  Maude  Bond,  Scio,. 
Ohio. 

Assistant  Secretary  —  Martha 
Justice,  New  Athens,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee  —  J.  D. 
Somerville,  Scio,  O. ;  W.  A.  For- 
sythe,  Harrisville;  W.  W.  Hamill,. 
Piedmont. 

County  secretary  for  O.  T.  R.  C. 
— J.  D.  Somerville. 

— ^J.  C.  Hartzler  attended  the  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  city  teachers'  institute^ 
the  last  week  in  August  and  reports 
having  had  a  royal  time.  He  re- 
gards the  Altoona  teachers  as 
among  the  most  live,  progressive, 
vigorous  and  withal  courteous  com- 
pany of  teachers  he  ever  met. 

— Supt.  E.  K.  Barnes,  of  Lees 
Creek,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  at 
least  two  good  reasons.  He  was  re- 
cently married  to  Dr.  Ruth  T. 
Crone,  of  Lebanon,  and  he  has 
been  re-elected  at  an  increase  of 
$120.00  in  his  salary. 

— Supt.  E.  M.  Craig,  of  Sabina, 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Clinton 
county  board  of  school  examiners. 

— The  following  clipping  from  a 
recent  edition  of  the  "Columbus 
Press- Post"  indicates  something  of 
the  excellent  work  which  is  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Steele,  and  suggests  a  good  plan 
for  others  to  follow : 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  State 
fair  which  attracted  most  attention, 
especially  among  parents,  was  that 
one  in  the  Art  building,  consisting 
of  over  300  speciments  of  drawing 
in  pencil,  pen  and  water  color,  the 
work  of  the  Newark,  Ohio,  school 
children  of  all  grades.  The  exhibit 
was  in  charge  of  Major  F.  G.  Steele, 
director  of  drawing  in  the  Newark 
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schools,  to  whom,  of  course,  a  gfeat 
part  of  the  credit  was  due  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  credit  was  due  some 
one  is  evidenced  by  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  authorities  on  this 
kind  of  work  who  declared  it  to  be 
extraordinarily  meritorious.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  teachers  of 
other  cities,  and  especially  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  adopt  this  plan  in  the 
future,  for  besides  adding  a  decided 
interest  to  the  fair,  it  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  children 
to  good  work. 

— ^Supt.  James  M.  Carr,  of  Fra- 
zeysburg,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
for  Muskingum  county. 

— In  Painesville,  28  per  cent  of 
the  entire  enrollment  is  found  in  the 
high  school,  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  enrollment  is  made  up 
of  Boxwell  pupils. 

— W.  M.  Qayton,  formerly  su- 
perintendent at  Waverly,  O.,  is  now 
located  at  i^shland,  Ore.,  where  he 
is  vice  president  and  professor  in 
mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
School. 

— ^J.  E.  Nelson,  formerly  princi- 
pal of  the  Defiance,  O.,  high  school, 
is  now  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Geneva,  111.  He  has  a  corps  of 
sixteen  teachers,  and  a  salary  of 
$1,200.00,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  $100.00  up  to  $1,500.00. 

— We  can  furnish  both  the 
Monthly  and  "The  Ohio  Teacher," 
now  published  at  Marietta  by  Mar- 
tin R.  Andrews  and  Henry  G.  Wil- 
liams,  for  $1.50.  Under  this  offer 
cash  must  accompany  the  order. 

— ^The  Nelsonville  schools,  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  S.  Jones, 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  1,150, 
and  223  in  the  high  school.   There 


are    twenty-four    teachers    in    the 
corps. 

— The  high  school  at  Upper  San- 
dusky now  enrolls  more  than  one 
hundred.  We  are  under  obligations 
to  Supt.  Shimp  of  that  place  for  a 
copy  of  their  new  school  manual. 

— L.  L.  Pegg,  of  Columbus,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  himself 
on  the  Franklin  county  board  of 
school  examiners. 

— Persons  desiring  to  secure  in- 
structors for  teachers'  institutes  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  Prof.  J. 
G.  Park,  Ada,  O. 

— Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  of  West  Jef^ 
ferson,  has  been  reappointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madison  county  board  of 
school  examiners. 

— ^The  Defiance  County  Teach-^ 
ers'  Institute  was  held  at  Defiance, 
August  2*1-25.  The  instructors 
were  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua; 
Dr.  J.  J.  Burns,  Defiance,  and  Miss 
Frances  Cravens,  Cincinnati.  Prof. 
W.  O.  Carroll,  of  Rockport,  O., 
acted  as  musical  director  and  gave 
a  few  talks  on  the  subject.  The 
work  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  was  particu- 
larly emphasized,  which  resulted  in 
about  as  many  registering  as  were 
members  last  year.  This  number 
will  be  doubled  by  the  time  the  dif- 
ferent  townships  perfect  their  or- 
ganization. W.  W.  Heater  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary  for 
the  county.  The  officers  of  the  in- 
stitute elected  were  the  following: 
R.  W.  Mitchell,  president;  Alice 
Neaderhauser,  secretary;  and  W. 
W.  Heater,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  three  years. 

— The  Williams  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  thirty-third 
annual  institute  at  Montpelier, 
August      14-18.     Tlie      instructors 
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were  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  of  Defi- 
ance; Supt  H.  G.  Williams,  Mar- 
ietta; Miss  Lillie  Paris,  Marietta, 
and  Prof.  H.  M.  Butler,  Cincinnati. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
interest  of  the  very  best,  no  better 
institute  ever  having  been  held  in 
the  county.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  Supt.  W.  A.  Saun- 
ders, Montpelier,  president;  Elmma. 
Swan,  Kunkle,  secretary;  execu- 
tive committee,  A.  J.  Brown,  Mont- 
pelier, chairman;  Supt.  G.  R.  An- 
derson, Edgertbn;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Kelly, 
Bryan.  Supt.  E.  D.  Longwell,  of 
Pioneer,  was  elected  county  secre- 
tary of  the  Reading  Circle. 

— Butler  county  held  an  unusu- 
ally fine  institute  this  year  —  in 
the  language  of  the  resolutions, 
'The  one  really  great  institute 
fever  held  in  this  county."  Among 
many  other  things  we  note  that 
the  resolutions  gave  "special  en- 
dorsement of  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  and  a 
system  of  high  grade  Normal 
Schools. 

— Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua, 
Principal  D.  C.  Meek,  of  Mans- 
field and  Miss  Lucia  May  Wiant, 
of  Dayton,  were  the  instructors  at 
the  Morrow  County  Institute. 

— M.  H.  Lewis,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Circleville, 
Ohio,  public  schools,  has  moved  to 
Chicago  and  established  a  firm  un- 
der the  name  of  Montgomery  H. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Publishers  and 
Booksellers,  with  location  at  17-21 
Quincy  street.  His  Ohio  friends 
join  in  wishing  him  great  success 
in  his  new  work. 

— "The  Certificating  of  College 
and  University  Graduates  as 
Teachers  of  the  Common  Schools,'' 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  pamph- 


let containing  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  Wash- 
ington N.  E.  A.  meeting  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  The*  committee 
consists  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chas. 
DeGarmo  and  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  new  school  manual  of  Bath 
township,  Greene  county.  The 
township  consists  of  ten  districts 
all  under  the  supervision  of  D.  H. 
Barnes,  who  also  has  charge  of  the 
high  school. 

—"The  Railroad  in  Education" 
is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and 
helpful  pamphlet  by  Supt.  Alex. 
Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It 
is  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  World's  Fair  (before  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Educa- 
cators).  New  Orleans,  1885.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  has  the  following  to 
say  of  it  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
author ; 

Many  thanks  for  your  pamph- 
let on  "Railroad  in  Education."  I 
hold  substantially  the*  same  views 
that  you  do  regarding  the  great 
importance  of  the  railroad  as  a« 
factor  in  American  civilization.  I 
am  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
three  chief  factors  or  instruments 
of  American  civilization  are  the 
railroad,  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  free  school.  The  newspaper 
furnishes  the  printed  page  with  a 
daily  exhibit  of  the  important  do- 
ing of  all  nations  in  the  world. 
This  brings  about  a  perpetual  ed- 
ucation on  the  part  of  each  citizen 
and  throughout  his  life.  He  learns 
every  day  to  understand  better  the 
methods  and  ideas  which  explain 
the  actions  of  all  human  beings,  his 
fellow  men  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  railroad  performs  tlTe  great 
function    of   connecting  the   rural 
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population  with  the  city  popula- 
tion. It  gives  to  each  person  who 
lives  near  a  village  on  the  railway 
access  to  the  daily  newspaper  and 
thereby  moves  him  into  the  city. 

The  railroad  performs  the  great 
functictfi  of  connecting  the  rural 
population  with  the  city  popula- 
tion. The  union  of  the  city  and 
the  country  is  the  product  of  the 
railroad.  Hence  we  may  say  steam 
power  is  engaged  in  moving  the 
city  into  the  country  and  the  coun- 
try into  the  city,  uniting  the  pure 
air  of  the  one  with  the  close  hu- 
man communion  of  the  other.  *  * 

— The  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Christy  School  of  Pedagogy  of 
Ashtabula  County,  closed  its  six 
weeks'  session  August  27,  with  the 
first  commencement  in  its  history. 
Commissioner  Bonebrake  made 
the  class  address.  It  was  an  up- 
lift to  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
The  instructors  were  Supt.  Burris, 
of  Salem;  Dr.  VanWie,  of  Chi- 
cago; Miss  English,  of  New  York; 
Supt.  Stanton,  of  Rock  Creek,  and 
Supt.  Larzelere,  of  Jefferson.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Kingsville, 
President;  Supt.  D.  F.  Grier,  of 
Jefferson,  Vice  President;  Miss 
Marguerite  Austin,  of  Geneva, 
Secretary. 

— E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  call  attention  on  another 
page  to  some  very  attractive  col- 
ored pictures  that  they  are  offering 
for  school  use.  Our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  this  announcement. 

— ^W.  M.  Henderson,  principal 
of  the  Lisbon,  Ohio,  high  school 
from  1893  to  1899,  now  has  charge 
of  the  schools  of  New  Cumberland, 
W.Va. 


— ^The  number  of  different  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  Ohio  Normal 
University,  Ada,  Ohio,  last  year 
was  3,227.  Students  are  advised 
to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  if  possible ;  if  not  possible  at 
that  time,  classes  are  formed  to  suit 
them  when  they  do  enter. 

— ^The  attendance  at  the  Frank- 
lin high  school  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  when  Supt.  Cromer 
took  charge  a  few  years  ago. 

— We  are  under  obligation  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  O.  S.  U., 
for  a  copy  of  his  very  interesting 
discussion  of  "The  Earth's  Inter- 


ior. 


» 


— Major  O.  C.  Hulvey,  formerly 
president  of  Hay  Long  College, 
Tennessee,  is  the  new  principal  of 
the  Circleville  high  school.  Miss 
Katharine  Lehman  is  also  a  new 
teacher  in  the  high  school,  having 
charge  of  the  work  in  German.  The 
schools  have  started  off  nicely  un- 
der the  new  superintendent,  C.  L. 
Boyer.  The  high  school  enrolls 
180. 

— ^The  Round  Table  of  the  Su- 
perintendents, Principals  and 
Teachers  of  Eastern  Ohio  and 
Western  West  Virginia,  will  hold 
its  fall  sessions  at  Marietta,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  October  13  and  14. 
A  strong  program  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  a  large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. Reduced  rates  on  rail- 
roads. 

— Galion  dedicated  her  new 
school  houses  Labor  Day,  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 

— Irish's  "American  and  BriSsh 
Authors"  has  been  recently  adopted 
for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Leba- 
non, Antwerp,  Qarington,  Wil- 
liamsburg^  Centerfield,   Worthing- 
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ton,  etc.,  also  at  Keyset,  W.  Va., 
Fremont,  la.,  and  in  many  other 
cities  and  towns.  Irish's  "Orthog- 
raphy and  Orthoepy"  has  been  re- 
cently adopted  for  use  in  high 
school  at  Oskaloosa,  la.,  and  in 
many  other  places. 

— The  second  joint  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Fayette,  Ross,  High- 
land and  Clinton  counties  will  be 
held  in  Greenfield,  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1899.  Addresses  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  forenoon  by  Presi- 
dent J.  B.  Unthank,  of  Wilmington 
College;  Supt.  H.  C.  Minnich,  of 
Hillsboro,  and  Supt.  N.  H.  Chaney, 
of  Chillicothe.  In  the  afternoon 
President  J.  W.  Bashford,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Presi- 
W.  O.  Thompson,  of  O.  S.  U.,  will 
lecture. 

— Miss  Lettie  Bennett,  who  has 
been  giving  such  excellent  satisfac- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Collinwood, 
O.,  high  school,  has  been  called  to 
the  principalship  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.00.  Ed- 
gar A.  Storker,  of  Gnadenhutten, 
is  very  acceptably  filling  the  place 
made  vacant  by  Miss  Bennett's 
resignation.  The  high  school  at 
Collinwood  has  been  greatly  helped 
in  its  work  by  the  recent  addition 
of  a  large  supply  of  apparatus  lor 
individual  laboratory  work  in  chem- 
istry. Supt.  Griswold  is  to  be  con- 
gratulatea  on  the  bright  prospects 
for  a  very  successful  year. 

— Just  as  we  go  to  press  a  letter 
reaches  us  from  Supt.  W.  E.  Kersh- 
ner,of  Prairie  Depot,  written  at  the 
Toledo  hospital,  where  he  has  just 
had  performed  a  successful  opera- 
tion for  recurrent  appendicitis.  His 
case  was  a  most  serious  one,  and 
has  caused  him  preat  suffering  for 
some  time  past.    He  is  now  assured 


that  he  will  soon  be  well  and  stron§^, 
and  his  friends  all  over  Ohio  will 
rejoice  at  the  glad  news. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Christopher  Sower  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"The    Standard    Readers."      By 
Martin    G.    Brumbaugh,    Ph.    D,, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of   Pennsylvania.     The   se- 
ries consists  of  five  books;     "The 
Standard  First  Reader,"  128  pages; 
"The    Standard    Second    Reader," 
160   pages;    "The   Standard   Third 
Reader,"  224  pages;  "The  Standard 
Fourth  Reader,"  400  pages;  "The 
Standard  Fifth  Reader,"  496  pages. 
"The  Standard  Readers"  are  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  child-intel- 
ligence.    The  aim  at  the  outset  is 
the  building  of  a  vocabulary.   This 
is  followed  by  training  in  language 
forms,  and  the  awakening  of  obser- 
vation and  imagination.    The  child 
reads  in  these  books  from  the  first 
as  he  is  to  continue  to  read. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Introduction  to  Rhetoric."  By 
William  Cairns,  Ph.  D.,  instructor 
in  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  very  helpful  book  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Mailing 
price,  $1.00. 

"Second  Year  Latin."  Part  I— 
Miscellaneous  Selections  of  Easy 
Latin.  Part  II — Selections  from 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Mailing  price, 
$1.40. 

"Advanced  Arithmetic."  By  Wil- 
liam Speer.    Mailing  price,  60  cents. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Young  Citizen."  By  Chas. 
F.  Dole.  Price,  45  cents.  The 
book  is  intended  as  a  reader  for  the 
school  and  home. 
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"Orgfanic  Education/'  By  Har- 
riet M.  Scott,  Principal  of  Detroit 
isormal  Training  School.  A  man^ 
ual  for  teachers  in  primary  grades. 
Price,  $1.25. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

"Webster's  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary." This  latest  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  supplies  the  great 
Tieed  for  an  abridged  work  which 
shall  be  also  full,  accurate  and 
authoritative.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  everyday  use. 


Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
-City. 

"Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for 
School  and  Home."  Exiited  by  J. 
P.  McCaskey.  The  book  contains 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  world's 
"best  songs  and  hymns,  the  elements 
of  music,  and  twenty-five  respon- 
sive, scriptural  readings. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"Port  -  Royal  Education."  A 
Sketch  of  its  History  with  Extracts 
from  Leading  Authors.  Edited  by 
Felix  Cadet,  French  Inspector- 
General  of  Public  Instruction.  Price, 

$1.50. 

"The  Essentials  of  Latin."  By 
Benjamin  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia.  Published  by  El- 
dredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Price,  $1.00. 


Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York  City. 

"Character  Building."  By  C.  S. 
Coler.  The  table  of  contents  is  as 
follows:  I.  Aims  in  Character 
Building.  II.  Psychology  of  Char- 
acter Building.  III.  Ethics  of 
Character  Building.    IV.    Methods 


in  Character  Building.  V.  Growth 
in  Character.  VI.  Habit,  in  Rela- 
tion to  Character  Building.  Vli. 
Study,  in  Relation  to  Character 
Building.  VIII.  Education,  in 
Relation  to  Character  Building.  IX. 
The  Parent,  in  Relation  to  Char- 
acter Building.  X.  Character  and 
American  Citizenship.  XI.  In- 
spiring Thoughts  and  Helps. 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

"Side  Lights  On  American  His- 
tory."    By  Henry  W.  Elson,  A.  M. 


Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
"Hall's  Mathematical  Series." 
By  Frank  H.  Hall.  An  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic,  Oral  and 
written,  and  a  Complete  Practical 
Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written. 


Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New 
York  City. 

"Educational  Nuggets." 
From    Plato,    Aristotle,    Rous- 
seau,   Herbart,    Spencer,    Harris, 
Butler  •  and   Eliot.       Gathered   by 
John  R.  Howard. 


The  H.  P.  Smith  Publishing  Co., 

New  York  City. 
"The  Language-Speller." 
A     Correlation     of     Language 

Work    with     Spelling    .     By 

Elizabeth  H.  Spalding  and  Frank 

R.  Moore. 

As  the  October  "Century"  ap- 
pears simultaneously  with  the  re- 
ception to  Admiral  Dewey  in  New 
York,  the  timeliest  of  its  contents 
is  Rear  Admiral  Sampson's  hearty 
tribute  to  the  hero  of  Manila, 
whom  he  ranks  with  Nelson  and 
Farragut.  This  is  preceded  by  an 
article  of  cognate  interest  —  Lieut. 
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Edward  W.  Eberle*s  account  of  the 
Oregon's  great  voyage. 

The  October  number  of  "St. 
Nicholas"  marks  the  end  of  the 
magazine's  sixth-a  n  d-twentieth 
year,  and  brings  to  a  close  several 
serials  that  have  been  running  for 
six  months  or  more.  "Trinity 
Bells,"  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  is  one  of 
these ;  others,  are  Carolyn  Wells's 
"Story  of  Betty"  and  Rupert 
Hughes's  "Dozen  from  Lakerim." 
These  are  works  of  fiction ;  but  be- 
sides these  there  are  in  this  num- 
ber several  short  stories,  in  which 
fact  and  fiction  are  mysteriously 
mingled,  and  others  that  are 
founded  upon  fact  and  built  up  of 
the  same  material. 


The  articles  in  the  October 
Forum  are  of  great  interest,  a  num- 
ber being  written  by  widely  known 
men.  Senator  J.  C.  Burrows  fore- 
casts the  Presidential  contest  of 
1900  with  a  paper  on  "This  Year's 
Elections:  Their  Bearing  on  the 
Presidential  Election."  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  writes  a  paper  of  much  im- 
portance on  "The  Present  Outlook 
for  Currency  Reform."  The  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  F.  W.  Farrar, 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound 
upon  "The  Sunday  Question." 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  opens  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic  with  a  characteris- 
tically original  and  forcible  paper 
on  "Recent  Changes  in  Secondary 
Education."  President  Eliot  re- 
hearses the  recent  notable  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in 
the  studies  required  or  allowed  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  and  from  which  he  fore- 
sees    not     only     greater     future 


achievement,  but  "solid  ground  for 
hopefulness  about  the  Republic, 
both  as  a  form  of  government  and 
as  a  state  of  society. 

Ian  Maclaren  will  contribute  to 
the  November  "Ladies'  Home 
Journal"  an  article  on  "The  Mu- 
tineer in  the  Church."  The  famous 
Scotch  preacher  will  doubtless 
give  some  advice  quite  worth  fol- 
lowing, as  he  is  a  man  of  won- 
derful resources. 


The  "Review  of  Reviews"  for 
October  contains  several  important 
articles  on  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  problems  of 
the  moment.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
L.  James,  formerly  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  and 
now  president  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank  in  New  York,  writes 
on  "The  New  Era  of  Prosperity," 
presenting  important  statistical 
data  bearing  on  the  recent  remark- 
able increase  in  our  export  trade, 
the  appreciation  of  prices,  and 
other  phenomena  in  our  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  as  a  nation. 
Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Chi- 
cago, gives  an  economist's  impres- 
sions of  the  recent  conference  in 
that  city  on  the  subject  of  "trusts," 
while  the  presiding  officer  of  that 
gathering,  the  Hon.  William  Wirt 
Howe,  of  New  Orleans,  states  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  conference  as 
to  desirable  legislation.  The  editor 
also  treats  this  topic  in  "The  Pro- 
gress of  the  World."  There  is  a 
brief  article  on  the  National  Ex- 
port Exposition  now  in  progress  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Corry  M. 
Stadden  reviews  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prospective  canal  and 
other  commercial  developments. 
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READING  LESSONS   IN  THE   FIFTH  YEAR  OF 

SCHOOL  LIFE. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


There  are  many  who  think  that 
if  reading  is  taught  properly  for 
the  first  four  years  of  a  child's 
school  life,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  pursuing  it  as  a  study  af- 
ter that  time.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  the  case  if  all  teachers  were 
ideal  teachers  and  all  pupils  were 
pattern  pupils  in  school  all  the  time 
after  their  first  entrance  into  the 
lowest  primary  grade.  Even  then 
there  would  be  need  for  the  prac- 
ticing of  the  art  under  careful  di- 
rection, not  only  in  the  study  of 
literature,  but  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  common  schools. 

As  it  is  now,  in  nearly  all  the 
fifth  grades  of  our  graded  schools 
and  in  nearly  all  of  our  country 
schools,  some  Fifth  Reader  is  reg- 
ularly used  in  the  reading  class. 

Holding  fast  to  the  principle 
that  no  true  teaching  is  done  where 
the  teacher  does  not  consciously 


know  the  aim  of  her  work,  let  us 
seek  the  purpose  which  she  will 
endeavor  to  attain  in  teaching 
reading.  First,  she  should  aim  at 
having  each  pupil  acquire  the  abil- 
ity to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure 
anything  within  the  range  of  his 
knowledge.  If  reading  is  to  be 
used  largely  as  a  tool  in  building 
up  the  fabric  of  one's  knowledge, 
then  one  of  the  essential  things  is 
that  skill  be  acquired  in  the  use 
of  that  tool.  One  does  not  begin 
his  work  in  manual  training  in 
carrying  out  elaborate  architecture 
as  planned  by  a  great  artist.  And 
no  wise  teacher,  even  if  she  has 
studied  oral  reading  under  an  ac- 
complished teacher  of  reading  as 
a  fine  art,  will  attempt  to  bring  her 
pupils  to  a  mere  imitation  of  her 
style  of  delivery  of  some  fine  poem 
or  choice  bit  of  prose.  She  will 
devote  herself  first  to  giving  her 
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pupils  somewhat  of  a  mastery  of 
what  may  be  called  the  mechanics 
of  reading.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  will  strike  her  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  work  with  this  class 
in  the  Fifth  Reader,  is  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  ability  to 
read  shown  by  different  members 
of  the  class.  Some  have  been  born 
to  books  and  find  their  compan- 
ionship as  natural  as  that  of  living 
companions.  Of  this  number, 
some  may  have  the  skill  of  edu- 
cated youth  in  the  mastery  of  the 
contents  of  a  printed  page,  and  yet 
from  diffidence  or  lack  of  sufficient 
practice  in  oral  reading,  may  stum- 
ble somewhat  when  called  upon  in 
the  reading  class.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  distinguish 
this  class  of  pupils  from  those 
whose  stumbling  is  caused  by  not 
knowing  where  they  are  going. 
Opportunity  for  oral  reading  and 
wise  encouragement  is  what  is 
chiefly  needed  by  such  pupils. 

Every  class  has  some  pupils  who 
delight  in  reading  to  others.  Such 
children  have  usually  read  aloud 
at  home  to  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  These  boys  and  girls  often 
have  favorite  selections  and  they 
ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  themselves  and  afford 
pleasure  to  others  by  reading  what 
they  like.  The  teacher,  by  watch- 
ing their  choice,  may  get  some  in- 
teresting information  to  guide  her 
in  character  study.  When  I  was  a 
little  girl  I  was  fond  of  reading 
nearly  all  the  poetry  in  my  various 


readers.  I  think  my  favorite 
among  prose  selections  was,  "Re- 
bellion in  Massachusetts  State 
Prison."  I  think  I  was  always  pre- 
sent at  the  rebellion  when  I  read; 
in  fact,  I  believe  I  felt  I  was  Major 
Wainwright.  Indeed,  I  wonder  if 
some  of  my  success  in  school  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  due  to  the 
intense  admiration  of  the  little  girl 
for  "steady  firmness  of  moral  force 
and  strong  effect  of  determination, 
acting  deliberately." 

More  pupils  in  a  school  will  be 
interested  in  reading  dialo^e 
aloud  than  in  so  reading  any  other 
style  of  composition.  So  I  should 
have  a  good  deal  of  such  reading 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
without  any  reference  to  arrange- 
ment of  text-book  or  course  of 
study.  Let  the  pupils  take  char- 
acters, but  do  not  let  the  same  pu- 
pils read  too  long  to  the  neglect 
of  other  members  of  the  class. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  what  is 
to  be  done  for  those  pupils  who 
need  most  help  in  learning  to  read. 
The  first  thing  is  a  mastery  of  the 
words  of  a  new  lesson.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  every  child  in 
a  reading  class  is  to  know  how 
to  spell  every  word  in  his  lesson. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  writ- 
ing vocabulary  of  the  child  is  to 
keep  pace  with  his  speaking  and 
reading  vocabulary.  The  well- 
educated  student  in  adult  life  finds 
his  new  word  in  books,  brings  it 
into  conversation  it  may  be,  but 
more  certainly  uses  it  in  writing. 
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The  child  talks  of  things  and  reads 
about  them  for  some  time  before 
he  ought  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected to  express  himself  freely 
and  naturally  about  them  in  writ- 
ing. There  are  words  that  prop- 
erly come  into  his  reading  lessons, 
that  are  reasonably  intelligible  to 
him  from  the  context,  that  it  would 
be  the  veriest  affectation  for  him  to 
introduce  into  letters  or  other  writ- 
ten exercises.  Then  why  waste 
time  by  having  him  study  the  spell- 
ing of  these  words  ?  It  is  true  that 
spelling  should  be  taught  from  all 
subjects  studied  in  a  school,  but 
not  that  all  the  words  in  all  the 
subjects  should  be  taken  for  the 
spelling  lesson.  Difficulty  is  con- 
stantly made  in  our  schools  from 
the  fact  that  when  new  ideas  in 
regard  to  teaching  are  suggested, 
the  teacher  adds  the  new  thing  as 
additional  work  instead  of  wisely 
correlating  it  with  the  old.  In  this 
way  courses  of  study  and  programs 
become  congested. 

New  words  in  the  new  lesson 
ought  at  times  to  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  before  the  lesson 
is  assigned.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  can  recognize  the 
word  at  sight,  just  as  it  would  ap- 
pear in  manuscript  or  as  it  does  ap- 
pear in  the  reading  lesson,  with  the 
exception  that  print  is  used  there, 
the  better.  Let  the  test  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  be  first 
the  ability  to  indicate  its  pronun- 
ciation by  the  use  of  the  proper 
diacritical  marks.    Let  some  pupil 


who  has  marked  a  word  properly 
on  his  slate,  so  mark  it  on  the 
board.  Then  call  on  pupils  who 
have  not  known  its  pronunciation 
before  to  pronounce  it  from  the 
help  given  by  the  marking.  From 
the  time  that  diacritic  marks  are 
first  used,  the  knowledge  of  their 
force  and  skill  in  using  them 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  reading 
class.  In  this  way  something  new 
does  not  have  to  be  taught  in  order 
to  enable  pupils  to  consult  the  dic- 
tionary for  information  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  words.  Diacritic 
marks  should,  not  be  used  in  the 
spelling  lesson.  There  the  word 
should  appear  as  it  is  to  appear  in 
letters  or  any  other  form  of  com- 
position. The  use  to  which  we  are 
to  put  anything  ought  to  determine 
the  method  of  teaching  it  to  a  large 
extent.  Clear  thinking  would  eas- 
ily lead  to  right  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  this  matter. 

Frequent  drills  in  giving  the  in- 
dividual sounds  in  a  word  should 
be  given  as  an  aid  to  distinct  ar- 
ticulation. I  think  this  is  too  much 
neglected  in  our  schools  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Devise  plans  to  give  va- 
riety to  drills  in  recognition  of 
words,  but  remember  that  no  good 
reading  will  come  as  long  as  the 
pupil  stumbles  over  words. 

The  meaning  of  many  of  the  new 
words  should  be  taught,  but  it  is 
a  mistaken  idea  that  pupils  should 
commit  to  memory  definitions  of 
every  new  word  in  the  lesson.  Sel- 
dom should  the  definitions  given  in 
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any  of  the  Fifth  Readers  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  be  memor- 
ized by  the  pupils.  Inexact  schol- 
arship may  be  produced  by  requir- 
ing pupils  to  learn  such  definitions. 
Often  the  definition  given  is  not 
a  true  one;  often  it  is  just  in- 
tended (at  least  charity  makes  me 
believe  this)  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  understanding  of  the  word 
in  the  particular  connection  in 
which  it  is  used  in  a  given  para- 
graph. The  teacher,  by  illustra- 
tions and  questions,  should  lead  to 
the  meaning  of  new  words  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupil  will  clearly  un- 
derstand the  passage  he  is  to  read. 
Some  of-  these  words  may  be  used 
by  pupils  in  sentences  of  their  own 
construction.  However,  better 
language  lessons  can  be  obtained 
from  other  sources  than  from  read- 
ing lessons  exclusively. 

Under  this  same  head  of  aiming 
at  facility  in  reading,  I  wish  to  give 
the  suggestion  that  many  lessons 
should  be  read  as  wholes  to  get 
the  story  at  one  reading.  The 
teacher  should  go  through  her 
text-book  and  find  how  many  se- 
lections there  are  that  resemble 
'Do  Not  Meddle,"  in  that  they  are 
interesting  to  boys  and  girls,  teach 
a  fairly  good  moral  lesson,  but  are 
not  worth  being  studied  as  litera- 
ture. Some  such  selections  may 
even  be  used  for  sight-reading. 
When  our  purpose  is  to  keep  up 
sustained  interest  and  give  readi- 
ness in  oral  reading,  it  is  often  well 
for  the  teacher  simply  to  pronounce 


a  word  when  a  boy  stimibles  over 
it,  so  as  not  to  let  interest  flag. 
At  some  other  time  a  drill  on  it 
may  be  given.  Pupils  should  also 
be  allowed  to  re-read  favorite  se- 
lections. While  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  evil  that  arises  in  the 
lower  grades  from  reading  lessons 
until  they  are  known  almost  by 
heart,  I  wish  to  speak  here  of  the 
good  that  comes  from  certainty  of 
ability  to  do.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
the  education  of  some  boys  comes 
from  the  fact  that  their  teachers 
seldom  let  them  feel  that  they  can 
do  anything  well. 

It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  to 
study  reading  also  as  literattu'c. 
To  carry  out  this  second  aim,  se- 
lections must  be  made  from  literary 
artists.  It  does  not  make  a  bit  of 
diflference  if  you  do  not  with  your 
pupils  study  every  lesson  in  the 
reader  used  in  your  school.  But 
turn  to  the  alphabetical  list  of  au- 
thors and  if  you  find  three  selec- 
tions or  more  from  Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  or  any  other  good 
author,  study  with  an  aim  to  cre- 
ate something  of  a  literary  taste 
what  these  particular  authors  have 
written  that  is  in  the  reader. 

Since  we  are  more  interested  in 
people  we  know  something  about, 
do  not  be  frightened  away  from  hav- 
ing your  pupils  learn  something 
of  the  biography  of  an  author  by 
the  statement  that  "teaching  biog- 
raphy is  not  teaching  literature." 

Suppose  that  we  determine  that 
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Washington  Irving  is  the  first  au- 
thor whom  we  shall  study.  Let  us 
as  teachers  learn  much  more  ol 
Irving  than  is  given  in  any  reader, 
and  encourage  our  pupils  to  find 
out  all  they  can,  directing  them  to 
some  sources  of  information. 
Those  who  have  access  to  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  "Washington 
Irving"  in  the  American  Men  of 
Letter  Series,  have  the  most  de- 
lightful little  book  that  I  know  of 
for  this  purpose.  But  if  it  cannot 
be  obtained  read  what  Brander 
Matthews  has  written  in  his  book 
on  American  Literature.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  the  Educational 
Publishing  Co.  publishes  a  sketch 
of  Irving,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
have  published  a  number  of 
sketches  of  authors,  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  obtain. 

Remembering  that  children  are 
always  interested  in  the  boyhood 
of  an  author,  tell  all  you  can  of  his 
early  life,  the  blessing  he  received 
from  the  great  man  after  whom  he 
had  been  named,  his  long  r^imbles, 
his  early  reading  and  writing.  Let 
me  give  you  here  the  story  of  the 
blessing  as  given  by  Warner: 
"When  the  first  President  was 
again  in  New  York,  the  first  seat 
of  the  new  government,  a  Scotch 
maid-servant  of  the  family,  catch- 
ing the  popular  enthusiasm,  one 
day  followed  the  hero  into  a  shop, 
and  presented  the  lad  to  him. 
'Please,  your  honor,'  said  Lizzie, 
all  aglow,  'here's  a  bairn  was 
named  after  you.'    And  the  grave 


Virginian  placed  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  head  and  gave  him  his  bless- 
ing. The  touch  could  not  have 
been  more  efficacious,  though  it 
might  have  lingered  longer,  if  he 
had  known  he  was  propitiating  his 
future  biographer." 

Of  Irving's  travels  let  the  pupil 
give  some  account.  Tell  them  how 
kindly  he  was  treated  in  England. 
His  picture  is  not  difficult  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  if  you  cannot  secure  one 
to  show  the  children,  let  some  one 
read  the  pen-picture  of  the  distin- 
guished author,  as  given  on  page 
forty-eight  of  Warner's  Life  of 
Irving.  Let  some  pupil  tell  of  Irv- 
ing's beautiful  home  at  Tarrytown 
on  the  Hudson,  of  the  nieces  who 
lived  there  and  were  so  generously 
treated  by  their  uncle.  Bring  out 
clearly  the  refined  and  noble  char- 
acter of  the  man.  The  teacher  can 
find  something  delightful  for  her 
own  reading  in  Thackeray's  "Nil 
Nisi  Bonum"  in  "Roundabout  Pa- 
pers." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  says: 
"Irving's  'gift'  was  humor ;  and  al- 
lied to  this  was  sentiment.  These 
qualities  modified  and  restrained 
each  other ;  and  it  was  by  these  he 
touched  the  heart.  The  works  of 
humor,  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius 
are  possessions  in  English  litera- 
ture the  loss  of  which  would  be 
irreparable."  The  teacher  knowing 
these  qualities  of  Irving's  style, 
should  read  the  selections  in  the 
reader  with  her  pupils,  leading 
them  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
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the  humor  and  something  of  the 
charm  of  its  expression.  One 
should  not  hasten  too  rapidly  over 
what  is  studied  as  literature  nor  go, 
on  the  other  hand,  slowly  enough 
to  bore  young  readers.  We  should 
remember  that  the  highest  author- 
ities on  the  teaching  of  literature 
believe  more  in  the  culture  that 
comes  fi*om  the  joy  ol  the  living, 
breathing  thought  than  in  critical 
dissection. 

While    studying    Irving    either 
read  to  the  class  Rip  Van  Winkle 


or  call  upon  good  readers  from  the 
class  to  read  it  aloud.  Then  have 
the  story  reproduced  both  orally 
and  in  writing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  all 
teachers  who  may  read  this  article 
to  remember  that  the  reading  les- 
son in  any  grade  of  school,  requires 
earnest,  intelligent  preparation  for 
wise  teaching;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  taught  in  our  schools  more 
important  than  reading  when  ^re 
look  upon  it  as  a  key  to  education 
or  as  the  study  of  literature. 


SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO   EXPANSION. 


BY  ANNA  M.  EATON. 


In  the  last  six  months  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  extending  our  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  question 
has  been  argued  pro  and  con  with 
more  or  less  bitterness,  and  while 
the  debate  goes  on,  new  islands  are 
being  added  to  our  territory  and 
new  stars  are  being  placed  in  Co- 
lumbia's crown. 

Expansion  has  been  the  law  in 
the  new  world  ever  since  in  the 
winter  of  1620  a  little  company  of 
men  and  women  began  the  con- 
quest of  the  wilderness  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts. 

The  idea  of  expansion  pervades 
every  line  of  work ;  in  the  commer- 
cial  world,  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  in  the  organizations  of 


society  and  even  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  courses  of  study  for  little 
children. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
world  empire  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race :  that  question  will  be  left  to 
the  "legal  male  mind,"  which  can 
so  easily  solve  difficulties  too  deep 
and  intricate  for  the  female  mind  to 
grasp.  Leaving  then  the  cosmos  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  brethren  whose 
mighty  hands  have  so  far  guided 
the  ship  of  state,  perhaps  one  of 
the  sisters  may  venture  to  assert 
some  opinions  in  regard  to  the  mi- 
crocosm in  which  she  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being — the 
school.  And  so  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing considered  unprogressive  and 
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old  fogyish,  I  enter  this  protest 
against  the  present  degree  of  ex- 
pansion in  our  courses  of  study  for 
grammar  school  grades. 

The  course  of  study  which  for- 
merly included  the  three  BPs  has 
been  extended  until  it  now  em- 
braces everything  in  the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  My  plea 
is  not  that  the  pupils  are  required 
to  work  too  hard  (for  hard  work 
is  necessary  for  development),  but 
that  their  mental  energies  are  scat- 
tered over  such  a  wide  field  that 
the  essentials  of  a  good  common 
school  education  are  neglected  or 
not  thoroughly  grasped. 

In  order  to  be  definite,  let  us 
examine  a  typical  course  of  study 
for  children  of  the  seventh  grade, 
who  are  therefore  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  daily  work  con- 
sists of  exercises  in  nine  or  ten  dif- 
ferent branches.  To  the  reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic  of 
the  days  of  our  fathers  have  been 
added  language,  history,  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  music  and  draw- 
ing. Most  of  these  branches  are 
commenced  in  the  primary  grades, 
but  we  will  look  especially  at  the 
work  of  the  two  higher  grammar 
grades,  considered  in  relation  to 
High  School  work.  I  admit  that 
there  is  not  a  single  study  in  this 
list  of  ten  which  may  not  be  mas- 
tered in  its  simpler  forms  by  our 
thirteen-year-old  boy  or  girl.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  perplexed 
teacher   who    is    thinking    of    the 


coming  term  examinations,  the 
question  is  not,  can  the  children 
master  one  of  these  branches,  but 
can  they  master  all  of  them. 
Think  of  preparing  seven  different 
lessons  daily,  besides  having  exer- 
cises in  three  other  lessons  which 
need  no  preparation.  Five  hours 
to  be  divided  among  nine  or  ten 
different  subjects.  How  could 
there  possibly  be  thoroughness 
here?  One  might  expect  under 
these  circumstances  that  only  the 
simplest  elements  of  a  subject 
would  be  taken  up  which  would  not 
require  much  practice  work.  Let 
us  see.  In  the  subject  of  arithme- 
tic, for  example,  in  a  single  term 
the  children  must  take  mensura- 
tion and  percentage.  This  sounds 
simple  enough,  but  now  consider 
that  this  means  wood  measure, 
board  measure,  and  such  cases  as 
siding  a  house,  roofing,  laying  a 
foundation,  carpeting,  plastering, 
finding  contents  of  bins,  tanks  and 
cisterns,  locating  townships  and 
sections ;  then  the  three  cases  of 
percentage,  profit  and  loss,  com- 
mission and  brokerage.  This  list 
is  to  cover  the  work  of  one  term 
—  only  nine  weeks.  Do  you  think 
the  half  hour  a  dav  would  be  sufH- 
cient  for  practice  work  here? 

Besides  attempting  to  cover  too 
much  ground,  part  of  the  work  is 
too  difficult  for  the  children  and 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  High 
School  course.  A  part  of  the  work 
in  geography,  for  instance,  is  more 
suitable  for  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
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year  than  tte  seventh.  They  must 
learn  of  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  Peru,  the  products  of  Siberia,  the 
religions  of  Persia,  everything,  in 
fact,  from  "Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains to  India's  coral  strand."  With 
this  they  must  learn  of  the  winds, 
tides  and  currents,  the  formation  of 
fog  and  dew,  the  cause  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  change  of  seasons, 
the  international  date  line,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

I  claim  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  average  grammar  school  pupil 
to  understand  these  subjects.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  yield  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  teacher  and  try  to 
hold  the  words  in  his  mind  until 
after  the  examination.  Fortunate- 
ly for  his  mental  balance,  he  can 
then  let  them  go  while  the  pouring- 
in  process  begins  over  again. 

These  are  only  two  subjects 
which  have  been  mentioned  and 
they  must  take  only  a  fraction  of 
the  five  hours  of  the  day,  else 
where  will  the  other  seven  or  eight 
branches  come  in  which  must  have 
their  full  share  of  time?  Will  you 
not  agree  with  me  now  that  a  day's 
work  means  a  conglomeration  of 
odds  and  ends  which  can  not  be 
assimilated  and  which  certainly  do 
not  tend  to  develop  clearness  of 
thought. 

We  come  now  to  the  second 
topic  of  my  subject  —  the  results 
of  this  method  as  they  aflfect  high 
school  work.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  admitted  to  the  high  school 


are  unable  to  do  the  work.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
drop  out  during  the  first  year  and 
many  others  fail  of  promotion  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year.  Now  I 
claim  that  this  is  not  at  all  due  to 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  who  have  had  these  pupils 
in  charge,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
sufficient  time  could  not  be  given 
to  one  subject  to  acquire  thor- 
oughness or  expertness  in  it.  The 
rule  has  been — ^just  as  soon  as  the 
children  are  ready  to  grasp  ooe 
subject,  hurry  them  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

There  should  be  time  each  day 
for  a  review  of  preceding  topics, 
but  how  is  this  possible  when  there 
is  not  even  time  enough  allowed 
for  the  advance  work.  If  the  num- 
ber of  branches  taught  each  term 
could  be  reduced  about  one  half, 
surely  more  thorough  methods  of 
instruction  could  prevail.  In  read- 
ing the  educational  journals  we  see 
this,  that,  and  the  other  recom- 
mended to  be  added  to  the  course. 
Nature  study  in  many  forms,  cur- 
rent events,  local  history  and  ge- 
ography, each  one  of  these  most 
excellent  in  itself.  There  is  some- 
thing delightful  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  an  outline  of  work 
containing  all  these  extras — until 
we  come  to  apply  it.  We  say  we 
are  teaching  the  children  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  nature,  we  arc 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  study 
of  science,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
we  are  doing  no  such  thing.     We 
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are  giving  them  a  smattering  of 
many  things  and  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  nothing.  We  are  instructing 
them,  not  educating  them.  To  ed- 
ucate is  to  develop  the  power  with- 
in, to  train,  to  draw  out,  not  to 
pour  in. 

Now  do  not  understand  me  as 
advocating  the  plan  of  having  the 
work  so  simple  that  mental  growth 
can  not  result.  ButI  would  have  the 
pupil  work  as  the  ploughman  works, 
not  as  the  excursionist.  I  would 
have  our  courses  of  study  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  largest  part  of  the 
time  would  be  given  in  each  grade 
to  acquiring  expertness  in  those 
branches  which  will  be  used  every 
day  of  one's  life. 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  ex- 
pand the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  into  a  high  school  and  the 
high  school  into  a  college,  with  the 
result  that  we  graduate  pupils  who 
can  neither  speak  nor  write  good 
English,  nor  solve  a  practical  prob- 
lem in  arithmetic  with  accuracy 
and  rapidity. 

Pupils  in  general  history,  for  in- 
stance, are  unable  to  grasp  the 
thought  of  the  printed  page  be- 
cause they  have  not  sufficient 
practice  in  reading.  Instead  of 
wrestling  with  winds,  tides  and 
currents,  let  them  be  acquiring  the 
habit  of  good  reading  and  grasp- 
ing the  thought  as  they  read.     In 


the  high  school  also  we  try  to 
crowd  in  work  which  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  average  pupil,  to  the 
exclusion  of  much  which  would  be 
more  practical.  What  with  the 
biology,  the  psychology,  the  ge- 
ology, there  is  no  time  for  drill  in 
simple  English  composition. 

John  must  be  able  to  name  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  Devon- 
ian Age,  and  he  must  know  what 
Hamilton  says  of  the  Resolution 
of  cause  into  an  Impotency  of 
mind,  whether  he  can  write  a  good 
letter  or  add  a  column  of  figures 
correctly  or  not. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  for  one 
of  the  sisters  in  the  ranks  to  array 
her  opinions  ag^nst  the  combined 
masculine  wisdom  of  the  brethren 
who  formulate  our  courses  of 
study,  but  I  am  only  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  teachers  who  are  in  the 
actual  drudgery  of  the  work  and 
whose  views  therefore  ought  to 
command  attention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  now  reached  its  utmost 
limit  in  the  outward  swing  and  that 
we  may  soon  be  allowed  to  sim- 
plify our  courses  of  study,  think- 
ing less  of  the  extent  and  more  of 
the  content.  Let  us  have  a  slight 
contraction  after  so  much  expan- 
sion, and  this  will  mean  concentra- 
tion and  therefore  thoroughness. 


iU 
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f0Tiio0ucrofir  waws. 

Br  J.  J'  B««». 

In  re*pr/nsc  to  the  officially  de- 
clared  will  of  the  Board  of  Control 
I  am  a^ain  endeavoring  to  con-i-jct 
thin  department  within  the  h'mits 
allowed,  and  with  the  judicious  aid 
of  the  editor  of  the  journal.  The 
mosf  inifx^rtant  part  of  my  dutie>  is 
to  -^tir  up  otrirr->  to  write.  .In  the 
years  pa.-^t  srmi«*  of  the  authors  of 
Ixioks  in  the  reading  course  contri- 
buted valuahir  and  highly  appreci- 
ated articles;  others  declined.  This 
exj^erienre  is  this  year  repeating  it- 
self, as,  they  say,  history  is  apt  to 
(\().  .Vow,  a»  before,  there  will  be 
papers  from  rnher  wiclders  of  the 
pen,  and  we  look  to  have  two  or 
three  articles  each  month  which 
will  be  pleasant  and  profitable  read- 
ing. It  would  be  much  easier  to 
write  this  note  if  I  were  not  liable 
to  be  a  contributor  mvself. 

Of  the  writers  for  this  issue  of 
1'iiK  MoNTMr.v  neither  should  need 
an  introduction.  Mr.  Haupert  has 
recently  stepped  down  from  the 
State  Hoard  of  I*!xaminers,  having 
well  served  his  term,  but  he  contin- 
ues to  be  the  competent  and  ener- 
getic superintendent  of  the  Wooster 
Schools. 

Mr.  Lange  is  professor  of  Na- 
tural    Science     in     Central     High 


Sch'>jr.  St,  Paa!,  Mirni..  and  ambor 
of  HanvIVj-jk  of  Nature  Study  and 
^  >ur  Native  Birds. 

Each  *A  these  gentlemen  iriD 
fav  >r  us  farmer.  Mr.  Lange,  as  the 
ti:!e  shows,  will  take  us  with  hini  in 
a  succcN^i'jn  of  pleasant  trampts. 
\o.  2  will  complete  the  first  day.  It 
contain  "i  a  fish  story.  Prof.  Putnam, 
author  *A  the  Manual  of  Pedagog- 
ics, has  ppimiscd  two  articles,  and 
Supt.  Hard  will  write  about  things 
seen  without  going  far. 

The     signs     are    indicating    that 
this  will  be  a  successful  vear.     We 
surely  never  had  a  better  course  of 
reading.      In    the   divisions   where 
there  is  a  choice  between  two  books, 
the  club  or  reader  will  not  go  astray 
who  takes  either.    That  circle  is  an 
ideal  one,  where  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
people  meet  once  a  week  to  go  over 
together  the  pages  they  have  careful- 
ly read  and  re-read  at  home,  in  the 
"sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thought;** 
every  one  a  learner  and  every  one 
a  teacher,  but  in  each  exercise,  some 
previously  appointed  member  being 
conductor  with  plenary  powers.    In 
a  two-hour  sitting,  a  sufficient  time 
can     be    given    to   each   of  three 
branches;  then,  the  next  evening, 
one  of  these  may  yield  to  the  one 
omitted,  and  so  on  round  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  four;  for,  which  division 
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can  you  leave  out  during  a  whole 
year?  Pedagogy?  No.  History? 
Nay  verily.  Literature?  Not  by 
any  means.  Nature?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  It  has  not  escaped  my 
memory  that  .the  Board  of  Con- 
trol authorized  the  dropping  of  one 
of  the  four  divisions  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  bring  them  all  forward, 
out  I  am  hoping  that  such  cases 
are  far  between.  Put  vigor  enough 
into  the  effort  and  the  question 
tauntingly  asked  concerning  Old 
Gbnzalo  will  again  be  put:     What 

impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
BURKE'S  CONCILIATION. 

By  Charles  Haupert. 

To  a  person  who  desires  to  study 
or  teach  the  "Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America,*'  it  is  essential 
to  understand  the  life  and  times 
of  Edmund  Burke.  His  parentage, 
nationality,  religion,  education, 
schoolmates,  choice  of  profession, 
his  literary  works,  his  parliamentary 
career,  his  ideas  of  government,  and 
his  attitude  toward  the  British 
colonies,  all  furnish  an  interesting 
and  highly  profitable  field  of  inves- 
tigation for  any  student  of  history, 
literature  and  government.  We 
should  not  overlook  his  connection 
with  the  literary  club  that  included 
among  its  members  such  men  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  David 
Garrick,  James  Boswell  and  Ed- 
ward Gibbon.  John  Morley's  "Life 
of  Burke,"  in  the  "English  Men  of 


Letters  Series,"  is  the  standard  bi- 
ography of  Burke;  it  may  be  made 
a  very  helpful  aid  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  study  of  the  speech 
emphasizes  the  prime  importance 
to  the  teacher  of  the  study  of  his- 
tory, of  the  study  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  it  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.  Lecky's 
"American  Revolution"  gives  the 
story  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  American  readers,  as  a  rule, 
have  had  access  to  American  his- 
torians only.  The  general  policy  of 
George  III,  the  English  system  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  the 
leading  issues  between  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  must  be  under- 
stood before  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  Burke's  orations  in  Parliament 
can  be  possible. 

This  oration  also  illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  correlation  of  stu- 
dies. It  may  be  taken  up  as  one  of 
our  choicest  English  classics  for 
literary  study  for  interpretation  and 
criticism.  In  the  study  of  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  it  may 
be  made  the  means  of  training  in 
historical  study  and  investigation, 
as  well  as  of  obtaining  broader  and 
more  philosophical  views,  and  thus 
lead  the  student  to  see  the  close  re- 
lation between  the  oration  and  his- 
torical literature.  It  may  also  be 
made  a  valuable  aid  to  the  investi- 
gations in  Civil  Government.  At 
this  time  the  question  of  colonial 
government  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  Americans.     This  oration   is  a 
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comprehensive  and  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  this  whole  subject.  Burke's 
two  grfeat  speeches,  that  on  "Ameri- 
can Taxation"  (April  19,  1774),  in 
which  he  urged  the  repeal  of  the  tea 
tax,  and  the  speech  on  "Concilia- 
tion" (March  22,  1775);  with  the 
"Letters  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
on  the  Affairs  of  America"  (April 
3>  ^777)  i"  which  he  justified  his 
attitude  toward  America,  should 
be  familiar  to  all  teachers  of  litera- 
ture, history  and  civics.  Mr.  John 
Morley  says  of  these  three  master- 
pieces: "It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  compose  the  most  per- 
fect manual  in  our  literature,  or  in 
any  literature,  for  one  who  ap- 
proaches the  study  of  public  affairs, 
whether  for  knowledge  or  practice." 
"They  are  an  example  without  fault 
of  all  qualities  which  the  critic, 
whether  a  theorist  or  an  actor,  of 
great  political  situations,  should 
strive  by  night  and  by  day  to  pos- 
sess." It  might  be  suggested  in 
this  connection  that  one,  or  even 
two  readings  of  any  masterpiece  in 
literature,  cannot  give  the  reader  a 
real  mastery.  After  the  production 
is  studied  sentence  by  sentence  and 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  reader 
should  never  feel  satisfied  until  he  is 
able  to  read  the  entire  selection 
with  intelligent  appreciation  and 
real  pleasure.  I  unhesitatingly  rec- 
ommend to  all  readers  and  libraries 
the  annotated  editions  of  our  best 
English  and  American  classics. 
These  are  the  real  tools  with  which 
the  student  of  literature  must  work. 


The  one  great  lack  in  the  equip- 
ment of  most  teachers  and  students 
of  literature  in  history  is  that  of 
suitable  and  helpful  books  in  these 
departments  of  study.  The  crying 
need  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Ohio 
teachers  is  a  better  equipment  in 
suitable  books  that  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  school  and  to  the  teach- 
er's general  culture. 

The  reader  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  main  objects  of 
the  study  of  English: 

1.  To  understand  the  expressed 
thoughts  of  others. 

2.  Ability  to  give  expression  to 
our  own  thoughts. 

3.  Cultivation  of  a  good  taste  for 
literature. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with  good 
literature. 

5.  The  means  of  extending  that 
acquaintance. 

6.  Ease  and  correctness  in  speak- 
ing and  writing. 

The  principle  of  imitation  as  out- 
lined in  "The  Teaching  of  the  Lan- 
guage Arts,"  as  well  as  the  value  of 
good  literary  models,  should  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  oration  be- 
fore us  presents  to  the  reader  the 
opportunity  for  an  excellent  drill  in 
getting  the  thought,  feeling  and 
purpose  of  a  piece  of  literature.  It 
lurnishes  unsurpassed  materials  for 
exercises  in  literary  art  and  literary 
study.  This  oration  has  the  merited 
distinction  of  being  prescribed  as  a 
requirement  for  college  entrance 
for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903, 
1904  and  1905,  by  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  the  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
entire  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study 
will  be  undertaken  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  Burke's  rank  as  a 
thinker  and  master  of  literary  style. 
Macaulay  considered  him  the  great- 
est man  since  Milton.  Let  us  have 
the  testimony  of  a  few,  whose  opin- 
ions are  specially  important: 

"That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my 
powers." — Samuel  Johnson. 

"I  have  learned  more  from  him 
thafi  from  all  the  books  I  have  ever 
read." — Fox. 

"Burke  was  one  of  the  first  think- 
ers, as  well  as  One  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  time.  He  is  without 
parallel  in  any  age  excepting  per- 
haps Bacon  and  Cicero  and  his 
works  contain  an  ampler  store  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  writer." 
— Mackintosh. 

"These  two  speeches — ^Taxation 
and  Conciliation — both  deserve  to 
be  studied  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence by  every  American  scholar." 
— Goodrich. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  speech 
Burke  ever  made  was  that  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America." — Morley. 
"In  the  common  principles  of  all 
social  and  civil  order  Burke  is  un- 
questionably our  best  and  wisest 
teacher." — Hudson. 


SUGGESTIVE   QUESTIONS. 

After  reading  the  speech  and  get- 
ting the  thought,  feeling  and  pur- 
pose, another  reading  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  literary  and 
rhetorical  qualities.  The  following 
questions  are  suggestive  of  others 
that  may  be  asked  to  stimulate 
thought  and  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  student: 

1.  The  time  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  oration 
was  delivered? 

2.  Upon  what  grounds  did 
Burke  advocate  conciliation  with 
America? 

3.  What  causes  of  resistance  by 
the  Americans  are  enumerated  by 
Burke? 

4.  Give  Burke's  estimate  of  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  people 
in  the  colonies;  their  commerce; 
agriculture;  wealth. 

5.  For  what  reasons  did  Burke 
not  believe  in  resorting  to  force  to 
conquer  America? 

6.  From  what  six  causes  in  the 
opinion  of  Burke  was  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  American  colonies 
probably  stronger  than  in  any  other 
people? 

7.  Burke's  idea  of  the  uses  of 
political  parties  in  a  country? 

8.  Give  in  substance  the  thoughts 
in  the  resolutions  moved  by  Burke. 

9.  Find  passages  in  the  speech 
that  show  the  influence  of  literary 
style  of  the  English  Bible. 

10.  To  what  extent  does  he  use 
interrogation  and  exclamation? 
Cite  examples. 
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11.  Find  cases  of  periodic  sen- 
tences; balanced  sentences;  a  cli- 
max. 

12.  Find  examples  of  long  and 
examples  of  short  sentences.  Ob- 
serve their  arrangement. 

13.  Point  out  the  more  apparent 
rhetorical  figures  in  this  speech. 

14.  Can  any  examples  of  irony 
be  found  in  the  speech?  If  so,  point 
them  out. 

15.  Single  out  a  number  of  the 
most  finished  paragraphs  to  be  thor-  ^ 
oughly  committed  to  memory. 

16.  A  list  of  characteristic  sen- 
tences like  the  following  should  be 
made  and  committed: 

(i.)  "Public  calamity  is  a  great 
leveler." 

(2.)  "Genuine  simplicity  of  heart 
is  an  healing  and  cementing  prin- 
cinple." 

(3.)  "All  Protestantism,  even  the 
most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of 
dissent." 

(4.)  "This  study  (the  law)  renders 
men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous, 
prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense, 
full  of  resources." 

(5.)  "Discontent  will  increase 
with  misery." 

(6.)  "The  public  and  avowed 
origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxa- 
tion." 

17.  A  list  of  maxims  on,  govern- 
ment mav  be  selected  from  the 
speech  and  should  be  understood 
and  in  some  cases  committed.  Note 
a  few: 

I.  "Refined  policy  ever  has  been 
the  parent  of  confusion;  and  ever 


will  be  as  long  as  the  world   en- 
dures." 

2.  "I  do  not  choose  wholly  to 
break  the  American  spirit;  because 
it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the 
country." 

3.  "Seas  roll,  months  pass,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution; 
and  the  want  of  a  speedy  explana- 
tion of  a  single  point  is  enough  to 
defeat  the  whole  system." 

4.  "The  mode  of  the  inquisition 
and  dragooning  is  going  out  of 
fashion  in  the  old  world;  and  I 
should  not  confide  much  in  their 
efficacy  in  the  new." 

5.  "I  do  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people." 

6.  "The  colonies  complain  that 
they  have  not  the  characteristic 
mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom." 

7.  "It  was  not  English  arms  but 
the  English  constitution  that  con- 
quered Ireland." 

8.  "The  question  with  me  is,  not 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  render 
your  people  miserable ;  but  whether 
it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them 
happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  tells 
me  I  may  do;  but  what  humanity, 
reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  ought 
to  do."  

THREE  AUTUMN  DAYS.     No.  1. 

By  D.  Lange,  Author  of  Handbook  of  Nature 

Study. 

Many  Northern  travelers  and 
naturalists  have  written  glowing 
accounts  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  be  seen  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
summer;  but  where  is  the  natur- 
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alist,  the  poet,  the  civilization,  born 
in  the  tropics  under  the  enervat- 
ing influence  of  one  unchanging 
season  ? 

If  there  is  much  dreary  drudg- 
ery and,  at  times,  an  almost  crush- 
ing- monotony  in  the  work  and  life 
of  many  of  us,  nature  does  much 
to  relieve  that  monotonv.    No  two 
days  are  alike,  and  no  two  nights 
are  alike.     On  one  day  a  gentle 
gliding  breeze  and  a  blue  sky  in- 
vites  the   birds    to   sing  and   the 
flowers  to  bloom ;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  rushing  winds  sweep  over 
the  land,  the  echo  of  thunder  re- 
verberates through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  hills,  for  hours  the  rain 
pours  from  heavy,  low  clouds,  and 
every   creature   that  lives   on   dry 
land  seeks  for  shelter.    By  and  by 
the    western   sky   clears,   the    sun 
shines  again,  rain  pools  and  tur- 
bid streams  leave  streaks  of  white 
foam    on   street   and  ^eld,   happy 
barefooted    children    are    building 
dams  and  dikes  to  retain  the  rap- 
idly falling  streams  of  rainwater,  the 
birds  again  flit  about  courting  their 
mates,  the  cooled  air  is  clear,  sweet, 
and  dustless,  soon  a   cool,   starlit 
night  covers  the  sleeping  earth,  and 
to-morrow    bees     and    butterflies 
drink  the  honey  from  thousands  of 
freshly  opened  flowers.     Thus  we 
live    in    the    midst    of    ceaseless 
changes.    Sunshine    follows    rain, 
still  days  succeed  windy  days,  and 
fair  days  come  after  cloudy ;  to-day 
fields  are  flushed  and  woods  are 


soaked  by  a  heavy  shower  from  the 
southwest;  the  next  time  every- 
thing is  wetted  through  and 
through  by  the  slow,  gentle  drizzle 
that  descends  directly  from  above; 
and  again  clouds  of  mist  that  slow- 
ly rose  from  warm  rivers  and  lakes 
on  a  still  summer  night  descend 
like  wet  fleeces  to  cover  woods, 
meadows  and  fields.  But  in  all  this 
incessant  change  no  two  rainy  days 
are  alike,  and  no  two  sunny  days 
are  alike;  each  cold  day  differs 
from  every  other  cold  day,  and  each 
night  differs  from  all  other  nights. 

Besides  the  minor  changes  we 
experience  from  day  to  day  we  have 
seasons  when  every  small  cloud 
brings  a  shower,  and  seasons  when 
the  sky  looks  for  weeks  as  if  it  would 
never  rain  again.  Cold  spells  are 
followed  by  weeks  of  hot,  oppres- 
sive sultriness,  now  a  bracing  air 
ciu'rent  flows  from  the  northwest 
for  weeks  at  a  time  until  it  dies  out 
before  a  hot,  scorching  south  wind, 
a  wind  that  makes  men  and  animals 
nervous  and  fatigued ;  covers  grass, 
weeds  and  foliage  with  a  film  of 
gray  dust  and,  like  a  wet  sponge, 
sucks  up  the  water  from  springs, 
rivers  and  lakes. 

But  more  than  these  minor 
changes  affect  us;  "seedtime  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter;"  still,  no  two 
springs,  summers,  winters  nor  au- 
tumns have  been  alike  since  the 
Lord  covenanted  with  Noah,  and 
no  two  will  be  alike  as  long  as  the 
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sun  builds  the  seven-colered  bow 
in  the  clouds.  Nature  never  was, 
never  will  be  monotonous. 

"To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Na- 
ture, holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms, 

she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer 

hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a 

smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she 

glides 
Into   his   darker   musings   with   a 

mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals 

away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware." 

Were  we  to  have  to  g^ve  up  one 
of  our  four  seasons,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  choice.  For  a 
healthful  out-door  life,  for  camp- 
ing, for  walks  and  bicycle  trips,  au- 
tumn is  the  most  favorable  sea- 
son. Flies  and  mosquitoes,  the 
blood-thirsty  tormentors  of  all  lar- 
ger mammals,  as  well  as  of  the 
woodsman,  the  hunter,  and  the  nat- 
uralist are  gone,  the  heat  is  no 
longer  oppressive  and  enervating, 
nature  and  man  have  completed 
the  arduous  work  of  spring  and 
summer  and  are  alike  enjoying  the 
abundance  of  harvest,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Mammals  and  birds  no 
longer  have  the  worry  of  protecting 
helpless  young  and  of  feeding  ever- 
hungry  mouths.  For  the  birds 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
grain  and  berries,  gophers,  chip- 
munks, squirrels  and  jays  have 
their  granaries  filled ;  the  deer  of 
the  forest,   not  troubled   by   flies, 


feed  and  rest  unmolested  and 
grow  fat  on  grasses,  twigs,  mast, 
mushroom  and  wild  peas,  while 
coons  and  foxes  acquire  a  comfort- 
able lining  of  fat  under  their  fur. 
An  air  of  contemplation  and  con- 
tentment pervades  all  nature.  The 
migratory  birds,  it  is  true,  have  a 
more  or  less  dangerous  journey  be- 
fore them,  but  as  they  travel  with- 
out baggage  and  provisions,  no 
wearying  preparations  need  to  be 
made.  On  a  warm  September  day 
you  may  see  swallows  and  night- 
hawks  abundant ;  then  let  a  few  cold 
nights  follow  and  benumb  the 
wings  of  aerial  insects,  and  in  the 
morning  the  swallows  have  disap- 
peared. To-day  thousands  of  black 
coots  may  swim  about  upon  a  shal- 
low lake ;  then  let  a  sharp  frost  sig- 
nal that  winter  is  about  to  begin  in 
earnest,  and  all  the  coots  go  south 
that  night. 

In  this  and  the  following  papers 
I  shall  narrate  some  observations 
made  during  three  autumn  walks 
on  the  military  reservation  of  the 
old,  historic  Fort  Snelling,  within 
a  few  miles  of  St.  Paul,  Minneso- 
ta. On  one  side  of  the  fort  the 
Minnesota  river  flows  wth  a 
scarcely  perceptible  current 
through  a  wide,  deep  valley;  on 
the  other  side  runs  the  Mississippi 
in  a  gorge  only  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide,  which  a  strong  cur- 
rent has  cut  through  the  Trenton 
limestone  and  into  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two 
hundred  feet.    In  the  timber  which 
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fringes  both  rivers,  birds  and  flow- 
ers are  abundant  every  spring  and 
summer,  and  coon,  wood-chucks, 
mink,  weasel,  rabbit  and  prairie 
evolves  are  still  at  home  there,  al- 
though the  more  wary  are  seldom 
seen.  In  the  banks  of  the  Min- 
nesota the  muskrats  burrow,  and 
they  still  build  their  rush  houses 
in  the  long  swamp  that  marks  an 
old  river  bed,  out  of  which  the 
current  shifted  many  years  ago. 

October  28,   By  the  River. 

The  beautiful  Indian  summer 
day  induced  me  to  wheel  out  to 
the  fort.  From  every  post,  wire 
and  weed  along  the  cycle  path,  fine 
spider  threads  could  be  seen 
streaming  in  the  light  south  breeze. 
At  one  place  on  the  path  I  dis- 
mounted and  examined  the  grass 
and  ground  near  for  insects.  Be- 
low  the  warm*  south-facing   bluff 


insect  life  was  still  very  abundant. 
A  large  brown  moth  flew  up,  nu- 
merous small  moths,  black-and- 
red  box-elder  bugs,  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, and  large  wasps  were 
found  on  a  few  square  yards  of 
ground,  and  numerous  small,  grey 
dung  beetles  were  flying  about 
There  were  also  spiders  and  even 
a  pair  of  mating  chinch  bugs, 
which  was  a  mild  surprise  to  me,- 
it  being  so  late  in  the  season.  The 
insects  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
winter  quarters,  and  I  knew  from 
former  observations  that  the  leaves, 
brush,  logs  and  other  objects  on 
this  warm  bluff,  always  attract 
such  seekers.  Especially  the  stones 
which  were  used  in  the  south-fac- 
ing embankment  of  the  road  shel- 
ter an  abundance  of  insect  life, 
which  may  be  found  there  late  in 
autumn  and  early  in  spring. 
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ENCLISH  GRAMMAR. 
By7A.  F.  ^Vaters. 

[It  had  been  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  follow  last  month's  Notes 
on  Grammar  by  some  general  mat- 
ter upon  the  subject,  and  in  fact 
the  manuscript  was  about  pre- 
pared, when  a  friend  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  former  notes  by 
saying  that  he  enjoyed  them,  but 
that  he  would  have  appreciated  them 
more  if  they  had  not  dealt  quite 


so  much  with  generalities  and  had 
been  a  little  more  tangible.  His 
"kind  appreciation"  has  caused  this 
"facing  about."] 

RANDOM  NOTES  ON  THE  NOUN. 

According  to  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  grammarians,  if  this  can 
be  judged  from  the  definitions  in 
the  texts  in  general  use,  a  noun  is  a 
name.  However,  opposed  to  this  view 
are  a  few  who  insist  that  a  noun 
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is  in  most  cases  something  more 
than  a  mere  name.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  things  that  are  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  the  "stock"  de- 
finitions.    In  the  sentence 

John  is  a  familiar  name, 
the  noun  "John"  is  no  more  than 
a  name,  and  it  is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, singular  number,  as  every 
other  noun  must  be  that  is  merely 
a  name ;  but  in  such  sentences  as 

John  studies  diligently, 
the  noun  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  name ;  if  not,  it  would  still 
be  neuter  gender,  singular  number. 
But  in  this  sentence  it  is  something 
beside  a  name;  "John"  is  a  name 
representing  an  object, — ^a  name 
associated  with  an  object. 

In  such  sentences  as  the  first 
above,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
pupils  to  see,  by  any  explanation 
of  what  the  noun  represents,  or  by 
any  definition  we  may  give,  that 
the  noun  is  not  masculine  gender. 
Something  more  tangible  is  neces- 
sary. Write  upon  the  black-board 
several  such  sentences  : 

John  is  a  good  name ; 

Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed ; 

Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters; 

Can  you  spell  congress- 
men? 
and  ask  for  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  "John,"  "Mary,"  "cow,"  and 
"congressmen;"  after  the  most 
painstaking  teaching  of  definitions 


has  been  gone  through  with,  the  an- 
swers will  be  disappointing.     But 
place  upon  the  board  the  same  sen- 
tences but  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
nouns to  refer  to  these  nouns,  as  in 
John  is  a  good  name  and 
...  .is  easily  pronounced. 
Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed,  but. .  .is  not  a  dif- 
ficult one ; 
Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters, but  ....  is  not  easily 
written. 
Can  you  spell  congressmen, 
or  shall  I  spell   ....   for 
you? 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  supply  the 
necessary     pronouns.      The     re- 
sponses will  be  prompt  and  satis- 
factory.    Call  for  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  pronouns ;  they  will 
give  these  correctly  without   any 
reference     to     their     antecedents. 
Then  ask  for  the  nouns  that  deter- 
mine the  gender  and  number   of 
these  pronouns.   The  pupils  will  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  about  the 
character  of  such  nouns  and  their 
gender  and  number. 

The  use  of  the  noun  as  a  mere 
name,  and  its  use  as  a  name  rep- 
resenting an  object,  approach  one 
another  until  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  to  which  side  it  belongs. 
Thus  in  the  sentence, 

They  named  her  Susan, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
"Susan"    is    used   as    a   name   or 
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ivhether   it   represents   an    object. 
But,  if  it  be  correct  to  say 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  it 
is  an  ugly  name, 
we  must  parse  "Susan"  as  neuter 
gender.  We  could  very  easily 
avoid  the  use  of  a  pronoun  here  and 
express  the  thought,  possibly  even 
more  accurately  by  saying 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  the 
name  is  a  very  ugly  one, 
but   is  the  first  expression  incor- 
rect? 

We  may  also  make  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns  in  determining 
the  character  of  such  nouns;  thus 
we  might  say 

They     named     her     Susan 
which    they    afterwards 
changed  to  Mary. 
Whenever  a  noun  is  used  to  rep- 
resent an  object,  its  gender,  per- 
son, and  number  are   determined 
by  the  object  or  objects  which  it 
represents,  but  when  it  is  used  as 
a  mere  name  it  is  always  of  the 
neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing- 
ular number. 

Pupils  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar  do  not  ordinarily  pick 
out  nouns  in  discourse  very  read- 
ily from  any  definition,  however 
perfect  it  may  be.  A  definition  is 
rarely  fully  comprehended  until  the 
thing  defined  is  understood,  and 
pupils  point  out  nouns  more  read- 
ily from  attributes  or  qualities 
which  they  possess  than  from  any 
definition.    Nouns    represent    ob- 


jects that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  things  that  can  be  thought 
of,  things  that  can  be  put  before 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  say 
something  about  them. 

Ordinarily,  nouns  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  common  nouns 
and  proper  nouns.  This  division 
is  of  practical  use  only  in  deter- 
mining in  composition  what  nouns 
should  begin  with  capitals  and 
what  should  not.  Many  proper 
nouns  once  had  meaning,  but  they 
no  longer  possess  it.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  between 
common  and  proper  nouns  is  that 
the  former  have  meaning  and  that 
the  latter  have  not.  While  such 
proper  nouns  as  Gardner,  Strong, 
Kalbfus,  Smith  and  so  on  may  be 
traceable  to  ancestors  who  were 
gardeners,  who  were  strong,  who 
resembled  a  calf's  foot  in  some  re- 
spect, or  were  smiths,  these  mean- 
ings no  longer  attach  to  them. 
And  so  it  is,  whenever  a  proper 
noun  takes  on  a  meaning  it  be- 
comes a  common  noun,  as  in 

Where  are  the  Websters  of 
to-day  ? 
Here  "Websters"  has  a  meaning; 
if  it  has  not,  the  sentence  is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  inquires  for  per- 
sons by  that  name.  "Websters" 
has  a  meaning  here  not  different 
from  "orators  equal  to  Webster." 

The  word  "proper"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  proprius,  meaning 
one's  own,  and  a  proper  noun  is 
a  name  associated  with,^  or  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  person  or  thing, 
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— its  own  name.  Some  on  has  called 
these  nouns  mnemonic  labels 
owing  to  their  resemblance  to  la- 
bels attached  to  articles  by  which 
they  may  be  known  and  desig- 
nated. 

Common  nouns  carry  with  them 
meanings  which  help  to  fix  them, 
or  associate  them  with  some  class 
of  objects.  A  common. noun  is  a 
name  not  belonging  to  any  partic- 
ular object  of  a  class,  but  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  one  of 
the  class,  or  is  held  in  common  by 
the  individuals  of  the  class. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  divisions 
of  the  common  noun,  and  those 
that  make  the  same  classification 
do  not  always  agree  upon  the 
classification  of  many  words;  for 
instance,  all  would  agree  that,  in 

A  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God, 
"host"  is  a  collective  noun,  but  in 

All  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
they  do  not  agree  that  "host''  is  a 
collective  noun ;  in  both  cases 
"host"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
plurality  and  is  singular  in  form, 
or  spelling.  In  the  latter  it  does 
not  possess  animal  life,  and  for  this 
reason  some  would  not  make  it  a 
collective  noun.  The  same  dis- 
tinction would  be  made  between 

A  multitude  of  men,  and  a 
multitude  of  stars. 
Again,    according   to   most   au- 
thors the  collective  noun  is  a  di- 
vision of  the  common  noun  only, 
and   consequently   a   proper   noun 


can  not  be  collective.  According 
to  this  view,  in  the  sentence 

The  French,  a  mighty  peo- 
ple, have  combined  for 
the  regeneration  of  Ku- 
rope, 

"French"  is  not  a  collective,  but 
simply  a  proper  noun,  and  is  not 
further  classified. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  for 
the  reason  for  having  such  a  class 
as  collective  nouns  at  all.  There 
are  nouns  that  imply  more  than 
one  object  that  are  always  plural 
and  whose  gender  is  determined 
by  the  individuals  represented  by 
the  noun.     Examples  are: 

Boys,  hats,  juries,  stories, 
cattle,  women. 

There  are  other  nouns  which  are 
singular  in  form,  that  is,  are  spelled 
in  the  singular,  but  plural  in 
meaning,  that  is,  embrace  a  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  which  may  be 
either  singular  or  plural  and  whose 
gender  may,  or  may  not  be,  de- 
pendent upon  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  collection.  Examples 
are: 

The  French,  committee, 
jury,  bevy,  host,  multi- 
tude,  swarm. 

All  place  part  of  this  last  class  in 
the  list  of  collectives,  and  why 
should  we  not  place  all  of  them  in 
it?  If  there  is  any  other  reason 
for  such  a  class  of  nouns,  what  is 
it?  If  this  is  the  reason  for  such 
a  class,  why  not  put  in  it  all  that 
belong  to  it  ? 
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The  gender  and  number  of  col- 
lective nouns  are  not  always  eas- 
ily determined,  but,  unlike  many 
technicalities  of  grammar,  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  clearly  defined  in 
our  minds  the  principles  deterjnin- 
ing  these  properties,  if  we  wish  to 
use  such  nouns  correctly. 

Some  helps  in  determining  the 
gender  and  number  of  collective 
nouns : 

1.  If  the  collection  is  viewed  as 
a  unit  or  whole,  it  is  singular  num- 
ber.    To  illustrate,  if  we  say 

The    court    discharged    the 

jury ; 
The  committee  decided  the 

matter ; 
"The  lowing  herd  winds 
slowly  o'er  the  lea," 
we  think  of  "jury,"  "committee," 
and  "herd"  each  as  a  singular  in- 
dividual; we  have  not  the  individ- 
uals composing  the  collection  in 
mind  at  all. 

2.  If  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  collection  are  thought  of, 
the  noun  is  plural,  and  the  gender 
is  determined  by  the  individuals 
composing  the  collection.  Thus 
in 

The  jur>-  {  HH  ^^^""^  }  white  hats ; 

The  comn,rel {-Ji^^Vofag^^^^^^  }  "P- 
the  matter; 

The  herd  sleep  in  stalls  at 

night, 

we  do  not  think  of  the  collection 

as  an  individual  or  as  a  whole.    If 

"jury"  here  were  thought  of  as  a 


unit — the  individuals  composing 
the  collection  not  being  thought 
of — one  hat  would  be  sufficient 
since  an  individual  is  not  supposed 
to  wear  more  than  one  hat  at  a 
time;  nor  can  we  think  of  a  com- 
mittee disagreeing  with  itself  any 
more  than  of  a  man  disagreeing 
with  himself;  the  committee  disa- 
gree among  themselves  and  is  here 
plural.  However  it  would  be  cor- 
rect to  say 

The     building    committee 

does  not  agree  with  the 

finance    committee    nor 

with  the  architect. 

And  again,  if  herd  in  the  last  were 

singular,  it  would  be  thought  of 

as  an  individual,  as  a  single  object, 

and  as  such  it  could  not  occupy 

more  than  one  stall. 

Someone  may  wish  to  test  by 
adding  to  the  sentences  as  before, 
using  pronouns  to  refer  to  the  col- 
lectives, and  may  offer  such  sen- 
tences as : 

The  jury  wore  white  hats 
and   it   was   an   excellent 
jury ; 
The    committee    could   not 
agree  upon  the  matter,  yet 
it  was  a  good  one, 
and  so  on.     This  test  as  applied 
to  collective  nouns  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  use  of  the  collective  noun  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  mixing  the 
numbers,  that  is,  referring  to  the 
same    identical   noun    as    singular 
and  plural  at  the  same  time,  that 
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neither  form  alone,  nor  sound 
alone,  is  a  safe  guide.  While  the 
sentences  just  given  do  not  look 
bad  or  sound  bad,  they  can  not  be 
considered  good  English ;  they  are, 
however,  no  worse  than  the  follow- 
ing taken  from  Pitt's  famous 
speech : 

Can  Parliament  be  so  dead 

to  its  dignity  and  duiy  as 

to  give  their  support  to 

measures    thus    intruded 

and  forced  upon  theml 

Here  Parliament  is  referred  to  as 

singular  and   plural  at  the  same 

time.      No  word  can  be  singular 

and  plural  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  use  of  the  collective  noun 
where  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  does  not  demand  the 
singular,  or  where  there  is  doubt 
about  the  number,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  use  the  plural. 

3.  Collective  nouns  that  are 
singular  are  always  in  the  neuter 
gender. 
4.  The  gender  of  Collective 
nouns  that  are  plural  is  deter- 
mined by  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  collection. 

5 .  Collective  nouns  when  spelled 
in  the  plural  become  class  nouns; 
thus,  while  jury,  swarm,  and  herd 
are  collective  nouns,  their  plurals, 
juries,  swarms,  and  herds  are  class 
nouns. 


By  J.  A.  Caller. 

If  we  are  to  speak  absolutdy,  the 
word  rest  has  no  use  in  the  English 
language,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  rest  in  the  physical  universe.  The 
word  can  be  used  in  a  relative  sense 
only.  When  two  bodies  move  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  rate, 
one  may  be  said  to  be  at  rest  in 
reference  to  the  other,  but  we  most 
clearly  distinguish  between  relative 
and  absolute  rest  There  is  no  potnt 
in  the  universe  which  is  standing 
still,  and  where  we  can  drive  down 
a  stake  and  say,  'Ve  will  measure 
from  that."  We  are  lost  in  a  path- 
less woods,  or,  as  Maxwell  puts  it, 
"we  are,  as  it  were,  on  an  unruffled 
sea,  without  compass,  stars,  tide  or 
sounding  line,  and  we  cannot  tell 
whence  we  have  come,  nor  whither 
we  are  going."  We  ought  to  be 
very  considerate  of  the  opinions  of 
those  who  once  held  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  and  all  heavenly 
bodies  revolved  about  it  All  the 
phenomena  which  we  observe  could 
be  explained  by  their  theory  as  well 
as  by  ours.  Day  and  night,  the  tides, 
eclipses,  etc.,  would  result  as  welL 

It  is  all  the  same. 

"Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in 

heavens. 
Rise  on  earth,  or  the  earth  rise  on 

the  sun; 
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from  the  east  his  flaming-  road 

begin, 
Or    she  from   the  west  her   silent 

course  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning 

sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces 

even. 
And    bears    thee    soft    with    the 

smooth  air  along." 

If  two  bodies  are  moving  toward 
the  north,  one  with  a  velocity  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  and  the  other  five, 
theil  if  I  observe  from  the  first  one, 
I  would  say  that  the  second  was  go- 
ing south  five  miles  per  hour,  and  if 
I  observe  from  the  second  I  would 
think  the  first  was  going  north  only 
five  miles  an  hour.  When  I  take  my 
stand  on  the  earth  I  see  them  in  a 
different  relation — the  one  to  which 
we    have  become  accustomed — but 
an   observer   on    Mars    would   see 
these  motions  in  a  very  different 
way.     Our    point    of  observation 
makes  a  great  difference  in  what 
we  seem  to  see.     Often  while  rid- 
ing in  an  easy  car  on  a  good  rail- 
road, we,  for  a  time,  get  the  idea 
that  the  houses  and  trees  are  mov- 
ing swiftly  past  us,  and  that  we 
are  standing  still;  or  if,  while  wait- 
ing at  the  station  another  train  is 
close  by,  then  if  either  train  begins 
to  move  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  by 
looking   through  our  car  window, 
which   train   is   moving,    until    we 
glance  down  to  the  ground  or  look 
through  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  car.    If  a  road  were  per- 
fectly smooth  and  noiseless  and  the 


traction  of  the  locomotive  uniform, 
it  would  be  impossible  at  times  fdr 
us  to  undeceive  ourselves  in  regard 
to  our  relation  to  stumps,  fences 
and  trees  which  seem  to  swiftly  pass 
us  by.  Now,  we  are  carried  around 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  13  times 
as  fast  as  the  swiftest  express  train, 
and  we  plunge  on  in  our  orbit  more 
than  11,000  times  as  fast  as  this  fast 
train  and  yet  this  motion  is  so 
smooth  and  silent  that  we  are  al- 
ways tempted  to  consider  our  posi- 
tion as  fixed  and  to  judge  all  motion 
as  absolute  in  reference  to  us.  Our 
first  thought  of  "shooting  stars"  is 
that  they  are  doing  all  the  moving 
and  come  at  a  great  speed  into  our 
atmosphere,  while  they  may  not  be 
moving  toward  us  at  all  when  we 
overtake  them  or  strike  them  at 
right  angles  to  their  motion.  Not 
long  since  we  were  asked  to  settle 
a  controversy  between  two  men  as 
to  what  would  be  the  line  marked 
out  by  the  crank  pin  on  one  of  the 
drive  wheels  of  a  locomotive  while 
it  is  running  in  the  usual  way.  The 
whole  trouble  was  that  these  men 
had  taken  a  different  stand  from 
which  to  view  the  pin.  One  of  them 
was  riding  on  the  locomotive,  the 
other  was  standing  on  the  ground. 
For  the  former,  of  course,  the  mo- 
tion would  be  a  circle  and  for  the 
latter  it  would  be  a  series  of  cycloid- 
al  curves. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  relative 
motion,  and  it  will  recall  instances  in 
our  own  experience  where  we  were 
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compelled  to  admit,  while  the  froth 
was  still  on  our  lips,  that  both  were 
right  from  that  point  of  view.  There 
is  an  old  problem  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  thought  out  by  every  one 
for  it  helps  to  give  correct  ideas  of 
relative  motion  and  rest.  It  is  this: 
A  cannon  is  mounted  on  the  rear 
car  of  a  train  which  runs  one  mile 
per  minute.  The  cannon  points  to 
the  rear,  and  is  loaded  so  as  to  pro- 
ject a  ball  one  mile  a  minute.  If 
this  cannon  is  fired  from  the  mov- 
ing train  what  will  the  ball  do? 

Would  you  fear  to  step  on  to  the 
track  just  as  the  train  passed  and 
have  the  cannon  fired  directly  at  you 
at  a  distance,  say,  of  two  or  three 
rods?  What  would  the  ball  do  if 
shot  at  right  angles  to  the  moving 
train  ?  What,  if  fired  toward  the  lo- 
comotive? 

If  the  answers  to  the  above  ques- 
tions are  perfectly  clear  in  the  think- 
er's mind,  it  will  be  a  standard  for 
a  lifetime  in  forming  correct  judg- 
ments of  practical  problems  which 
involve  these  principles. 

If  any  do  not  feel  certain  of  their 
results,  the  author  of  this  article 
would  be  glad  to  receive  by  letter 
their  solution,  and  to  point  out  any 
errors.  Remember  that  you  are 
standing  on  the  ground  while  the 
operation  is  going  on. 

The  trade  winds  seem  to  blow 
from  the  northeast  and  south- 
east,' but  in  fact,  they  blow  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south. 
It  is  our  motion  to  the  cast  bv  which 


We  are  thrown  against  the  wind, 
which  makes  us  think  the  wind  is 
blowing  against  us.  It  is  like  run- 
ning through  a  rain  which  is  com- 
ing straight  down ;  we  hold  the  um- 
brella in  front  for  the  rain  in  rela- 
tion to  our  motion  is  coming  that 
way. 

In  the  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
top  of  a  building  moves  faster  than 
the  bottom,  but  if  one  could  as- 
cend in  a  ballon  to  a  height  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  and  could  still 
see  objects  on  the  earth  he  would 
seem  to  lag  behind,  for,  while  he 
still  maintains  his  old  motion  of  ro- 
tation, he  now  has  a  much  longer 
journey  to  make  before  his  circle 
is  complete.  That  is  what  fixes  the 
speed  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  about 
the  earth,  for  the  moon  was  once 
a  part  of  the  earth  and  retains  the 
old  motion  *of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis.  If  our  earth  would  expand  till 
its  surface  reached  the  moon  it 
would  take  one  month  to  rotate 
once.  Our  dav  would  be  as  long  as 
our  present  month. 

The  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  given  as  a  cause 
of  this,  the  forward  motion  of  the 
sun  itself.  This  is  an  error  and  re- 
sults from  a  wrong  conception  of 
relative  motion.  Whenever  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  are  considered  to- 
gether as  a  system  then  the  rela- 
tion of  one  of  these  bodies  to  any 
of  the  others  is  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  motion  of  the  system,  e.  g., 
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the  occupants  of  a  car  in  uniform 
motion,  bear  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  car, 
as  when  the  car  is  standing  still. 
Now  the  sun,  with  all  its  planets 
and  their  satellites,  forms  one  sys- 
tem, and  their  relation  to  each 
other  cannot  be  affected  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  system  in  space. 

If  only  two  bodies  could  be  seen  in 
space  and  either  one  should  begin 
to  move,  we  could  tell  that  they 
were  approaching  or  receding,  but 
could  not  tell  which  one  did  the 
moving  without  calling  in  a  third 
body  as  a  standard  and  even  then 
we  might  decide  on  the  wrong  one 
for  the  assumed  standard  might 
have  a  motion  similar  to  the  first. 
So  we  can  only  know  the  fact  that 
there  is  relative  motion  or  rest.  This 
easy  deception  has  been  practiced 
on  the  stage.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  interesting  horse  race  if  the 
spectators  could  see  the  riders  for 
only  the  instant  needed  for  the 
horses  to  cross  the  stage,  but  if  the 
horses  are  to  be  kept  in  view  then 
the  track  must  move,  for  relative 
motion  of  horses  and  track  is.  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  race.  So  a 
strong  web  with  pickets  fastened  to 
one  edge  for  a  fence,  is  laid  on  roll- 
ers and  the  horses  pull  on  some  im- 
movable object  and  run  upon  the 
web  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  treadmill.  The  deception 
is  good  if  the  observers  will  shut 
out  all  extraneous  objects.  A  care- 
ful study  along  this  line  is  apt  to 


make  a  man  more  careful  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  about  a  great 
many  things.  Every  man  ought  to 
have  positive  conviction  about  some 
things,  but  one  who  is  absolutely 
certain  about  too  many  things  is 
not  to  be  trusted. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  OHIO. 

No.   7. 

By  F.  B.  Pearson. 

It  often  happens  that  adults  as 
well  as  children  become  more  in- 
terested in  studies  such  as  we  are 
pursuing  if  specific  questions  are 
asked.  We  like-  to  see  the  hooks 
we  are  to  hang  things  on.  Pub- 
lishers have  often  found  it  expedient 
to  append  a  list  of  questij.j^s  in  their 
books  as  a  review  of  le  text  by 
way  of  concession  to  this  trait  of 
human  nature.  Now,  "being  of  the 
earth  earthy,"  perhaps  our  teachers 
and  pupils  would  all  like  to  have 
a  few  questions  on  Ohio  to  guide 
them  in  their  reading  and  investiga- 
tion, and,  hence,  this  article  will  con- 
sist largely  of  interrogations.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that 
teachers  will  use  this  list  in  their 
classes  in  connection  with  their 
regular  recitations  in  history  and 
geography,  but  if  some  teachers 
would  decide  to  do  so  they  would 
find  their  pupils  ready  and  even 
eager  to  do  the  work.  This  state- 
ment is  based  on  experience.  Fur- 
thermore, if  Countv  Examiners  de- 
sire  to  use  this  list  as  a  "pony"  in 
arranging   for   their   examinations, 
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they  will  have  full  immunity  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  said 
that/*Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves" — and  the  examiners  are 
cordially  invited  to  help  themselves 
to  this  list  if  they  find  anything  to 
their  taste. 

If  some  of  these  questions  could 
only  be  smuggled  into  each  exami- 
nation, there  would  soon  ensue  a 
feverish  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  read  some  of  the  his- 
tories of  Ohio;  the  traveling  library 
movement  would  take  on  added 
vigor;  teachers  and  pupils  would  be- 
gin to  look  about  them  in  their 
study  of  home  geography  and 
history,  iid  our  schools  and  our 
people  wV -lid  be  benefited  by  the 
agitatio;:',  \^xaminers  wield  a 
mighty  fluence  in  this  state,  and 
once  \  V  them  insist  that  teachers 
gain  a  wider  acquaintance  with  all 
that  goes  to  make  Ohio,  and  it  will 
be  done.  .  This  list  of  questions  is 
not  exhaustive  by  any  means,  but  it 
will  at  least  suggest  the  possibilities 
in  the  line  of  such  study,  and  it  can 
be  supplemented  by  teachers  and 
examiners. 

Many  pupils  in  the  state  are  at 
work  on  some  of  these  questions 
making  them  the  basis  of  composi- 
tions, some  of  which  will  appear 
later  in  The  Monthly. 


How  did  the  first  settlement  in 
Ohio  come  to  be  made  at  Marietta? 

What  ceremonies  attended  the 
formal  opening  of  the  settlement? 

What  evidence  have  we  that  Ohio 


was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the 
Ice  Age? 

How  can  we  demonstrate  that 
Ohio  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
ocean  floor? 

What  determines  the  number  of 
watersheds  in  a  given  region  and 
where  is  the  great  watershed  of 
Ohio? 

Where  is  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  the  state? 

What  is  mean  by  till,  how  form- 
ed, and  where  is  the  region  of  till 
in  Ohio? 

Where  was  Lake  Ohio,  and  what 
was  its  extent,  and  what  its  origin? 

Where  are  to  be  found  terminal 
morains,  and  what  their  origin? 

Who  was  Christopher  Gist  and 
what  was  his  mission  in  Ohio? 

For  whom  were  the  Counties  of 
Lawrence  and  Washington  named? 

What  territory  did  Wayne  Coun- 
ty originally  include? 

Why  was  the  Walhonding  form- 
erly called  "White  Woman's 
River?" 

How  did  the  name  "Piqua"  origi- 
nate? 

What  city  was  at  first  called  Lo- 
santiville,  and  why  was  it  so  named? 

Why  was  Newcomerstown  so 
called? 

In  what  cities  of  Ohio  has  the 
Capital  been  located? 

What  counties  had  Ohio  at  the 
time  of  its  admission  as  a  state? 

What  was  the  date  of  its  admis- 
sion? 

What  is  meant  by  Symmes'  pur- 
chase? 
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What  is  meant  by  Zane's  Trace? 
Why  so  called?  How  was  Zane  com- 
pensated for  his  services? 

Where  were  the  three  portages  of 
Ohio  and  what  rivers  did  they  con- 
nect? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Coshocton"? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Coshocton 
Campaign? 

Why  are  the  rivers  of  Ohio  sub- 
ject to  floods? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Refugee 
Tract,  and  what  is  its  history? 

What  evidence  have  we  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  state  that  now 
slope  to  the  south  jnce  sloped  to 
the  north? 

Where  were  the  Fire  Lands,  what 
their  extent,  and  why  so  called? 

Where  is  Johnson's  Island,  and 
how  has  it  figured  in  history? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  appro-  . 
priatness  of  the  name  "Gnadenhut- 
ten"— "Tents  of  Grace"  ? 

What  is-  "Turkey-foot  Rock," 
and  why  regarded  valuable? 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  "West- 
ern R,eserve"? 

What  evidence  is  there  that  Big 
Darby  was  the  original  Olentangy? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  "Bou- 
quet's Expedition,"  and  what  its 
line  of  march? 

What  makes  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo, 
"the  most  important  one  hundred 


miles  of  coast,  commercially,  in  the 
world"  ? 

What  evidence  have  we  in  Ohio 
that  Lake  Erie  is  contracting? 

Why  should  mention  of  the  "Log 
Cabin  Campaign"  suggest  Union 
County? 

What  governors  of  Ohio  are  bur- 
ied at  Chillicothe? 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  act  for 
the  improvement  of  Ohio  by  means 
of  navigable  canals? 

Where  is  the  "Logan  Elm,"  and 
for  what  noted? 

Just  where  on  Lake  Erie  was  the 
scene  of  "Perry's  Victory"? 

What  General  of  the  Civil  War 
is  buried  at  Clyde? 

Where  in  Ohio  did  the  famous 
John  Brown  live? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "Seven 
Ranges,"  where  are  they,  and  by 
whom  surveyed? 

Who  was  "Johnny  Appleseed," 
and  what  was  his  mission  in  Ohio? 

Where  is  Blennerhassett's  Island 
and  for  what  noted? 

Why  was  Gallipolis  so  named? 

For  what,  especially,  is  the  Island 
of  Gibraltar  noted? 

Where,  in  Ohio,  are  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  the  Mound- 
builders  ? 

Where  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  how 
does  it  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  the  state?  Name  two  novels 
which  refer  to  it? 
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is  in  most  cases  something  more 
than  a  mere  name.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  things  that  are  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  the  "stock"  de- 
finitions.    In  the  sentence 

John  is  a  familiar  name, 
the  noun  "John"  is  no  more  than 
a  name,  and  it  is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, singular  number,  as  every 
other  noun  must  be  that  is  merely 
a  name ;  but  in  such  sentences  as 

John  studies  diligently, 
the  noun  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  name ;  if  not,  it  would  still 
be  neuter  gender,  singular  number. 
But  in  this  sentence  it  is  something 
beside  a  name;  "John"  is  a  name 
representing  an  object, — z,  name 
associated  with  an  object. 

In  such  sentences  as  the  first 
above,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
pupils  to  see,  by  any  explanation 
of  what  the  noun  represents,  or  by 
any  definition  we  may  give,  that 
the  noun  is  not  masculine  gender. 
Something  more  tangible  is  neces- 
sary. Write  upon  the  black-board 
several  such  sentences : 

John  is  a  good  name ; 

Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed ; 

Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters ; 

Can  you  spell  congress- 
men? 
and  ask  for  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  "John,"  "Mary,"  "cow,"  and 
"congressmen;"  after  the  most 
painstaking  teaching  of  definitions 


has  been  gone  through  with,  the  an- 
swers will  be  disappointing.     But 
place  upon  the  board  the  same  sen- 
tences but  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
nouns to  refer  to  these  nouns,  as  in 
John  is  a  good  name  and 
....  is  easily  pronounced. 
Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed,  but. .  .is  not  a  dif- 
ficult one ; 
Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters, but is  not  easily 

written. 
Can  you  spell  congressmen, 
or  shall  I  spell  ....  for 
you? 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  supply  the 
necessary  pronouns.  The  re- 
sponses will  be  prompt  and  satis- 
factory. Call  for  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  pronouns ;  they  will 
give  these  correctly  without  any 
reference  to  their  antecedents. 
Then  ask  for  the  nouns  that  deter- 
mine the  gender  and  number  of 
these  pronouns.  The  pupils  will  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  about  the 
character  of  such  nouns  and  their 
gender  and  number. 

The  use  of  the  noun  as  a  mere 
name,  and  its  use  as  a  name  rep- 
resenting an  object,  approach  one 
another  until  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  to  which  side  it  belongs. 
Thus  in  the  sentence, 

They  named  her  Susan, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
"Susan"    is   used   as    a   name  or 
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whether   it   represents   an   object. 
But,  if  it  be  correct  to  say 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  it 
is  an  ugly  name, 
we  must  parse  "Susan"  as  neuter 
gender.  We  could  very  easily 
avoid  the  use  of  a  pronoun  here  and 
express  the  thought,  possibly  even 
more  accurately  by  saying 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  the 
name  is  a  very  ugly  one, 
but  is  the  first  expression  incor- 
rect? 

We  may  also  make  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns  in  determining 
the  character  of  such  nouns;  thus 
we  might  say 

They     named     her     Susan 
which    they    afterwards 
changed  to  Mary. 
Whenever  a  noun  is  used  to  rep- 
resent an  object,  its  gender,  per- 
son, and  number  are  determined 
by  the  object  or  objects  which  it 
represents,  but  when  it  is  used  as 
a  mere  name  it  is  always  of  the 
neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing- 
ular number. 

Pupils  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar  do  not  ordinarily  pick 
out  nouns  in  discourse  very  read- 
ily from  any  definition,  however 
perfect  it  may  be.  A  definition  is 
rarely  fully  comprehended  until  the 
thing  defined  is  understood,  and 
pupils  point  out  nouns  more  read- 
ily from  attributes  or  qualities 
which  they  possess  than  from  any 
definition.    Nouns    represent    ob- 


jects that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  things  that  can  be  thought 
of,  things  that  can  be  put  before 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  say 
something  about  them. 

Ordinarily,  nouns  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  common  nouns 
and  proper  nouns.  This  division 
is  of  practical  use  only  in  deter- 
mining in  composition  what  nouns 
should  begin  with  capitals  and 
what  should  not.  Many  proper 
nouns  once  had  meaning,  but  they 
no  longer  possess  it.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  between 
common  and  proper  nouns  is  that 
the  former  have  meaning  and  that 
the  latter  have  not.  While  such 
proper  nouns  as  Gardner,  Strong, 
Kalbfus,  Smith  and  so  on  may  be 
traceable  to  ancestors  who  were 
gardeners,  who  were  strong,  who 
resembled  a  calf's  foot  in  some  re- 
spect, or  were  smiths,  these  mean- 
ings no  longer  attach  to  them. 
And  so  it  Is,  whenever  a  proper 
noun  takes  on  a  meaning  it  be- 
comes a  common  noun,  as  in 

Where  are  the  Websters  of 
to-day  ? 
Here  "Websters"  has  a  meaning; 
if  it  has  not,  the  sentence  is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  inquires  for  per- 
sons by  that  name.  "Websters" 
has  a  meaning  here  not  different 
from  "orators  equal  to  Webster." 

The  word  "proper"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  proprius,  meaning 
one's  own,  and  a  proper  noun  is 
a  name  associated  with,  or  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  person  or  thing. 
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is  in  most  cases  something  more 
than  a  mere  name.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  things  that  are  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  the  "stock"  de- 
finitions.    In  the  sentence 

John  is  a  familiar  name, 
the  noun  "John"  is  no  more  than 
a  name,  and  it  is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, singular  number,  as  every 
other  noun  must  be  that  is  merely 
a  name ;  but  in  such  sentences  as 

John  studies  diligently, 
the  noun  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  name ;  if  not,  it  would  still 
be  neuter  gender,  singular  number. 
But  in  this  sentence  it  is  something 
beside  a  name;  "John"  is  a  name 
representing  an  object, — ^a  name 
associated  with  an  object. 

In  such  sentences  as  the  first 
above,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
pupils  to  see,  by  any  explanation 
of  what  the  noun  represents,  or  by 
any  definition  we  may  give,  that 
the  noun  is  not  masculine  gender. 
Something  more  tangible  is  neces- 
sary. Write  upon  the  black-board 
several  such  sentences : 

John  is  a  good  name ; 

Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed ; 

Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters; 

Can  you  spell  congress- 
men? 
and  ask  for  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  "John,"  "Mary,"  "cow,"  and 
"congressmen;"  after  the  most 
painstaking  teaching  of  definitions 


has  been  gone  through  with,  the  an- 
swers will  be  disappointing.     But 
place  upon  the  board  the  same  sen- 
tences but  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
nouns to  refer  to  these  nouns,  as  in 
John  is  a  good  name  and 
...  .is  easily  pronounced. 
Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed,  but. .  .is  not  a  dif- 
ficult one ; 
Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters, but  ....  is  not  easily 
written. 
Can  you  spell  congressmen, 
or  shall  I  spell   ....   for 
you? 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  supply  the 
necessary     pronouns.      The     re- 
sponses will  be  prompt  and  satis- 
factory.    Call  for  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  pronouns ;  they  will 
give  these  correctly  without  any 
reference     to     their     antecedents. 
Then  ask  for  the  nouns  that  deter- 
mine the  gender  and  number  of 
these  pronouns.   The  pupils  will  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  about  the 
character  of  such  nouns  and  their 
gender  and  number. 

The  use  of  the  noun  as  a  mere 
name,  and  its  use  as  a  name  rep- 
resenting an  object,  approach  one 
another  until  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  to  which  side  it  belongs. 
Thus  in  the  sentence, 

They  named  her  Susan, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
"Susan"    is   used   as   a   name  or 
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whether   it   represents   an   object. 
But,  if  it  be  correct  to  say 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  it 
is  an  ugly  name, 
we  must  parse  "Susan"  as  neuter 
gender.  We  could  very  easily 
avoid  the  use  of  a  pronoun  here  and 
express  the  thought,  possibly  even 
more  accurately  by  saying 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  the 
name  is  a  very  ugly  one, 
but  is  the  first  expression  incor- 
rect? 

We  may  also  make  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns  in  determining 
the  character  of  such  nouns;  thus 
we  might  say 

They     named     her     Susan 
which    they    afterwards 
changed  to  Mary. 
Whenever  a  noun  is  used  to  rep- 
resent an  object,  its  gender,  per- 
son, and  number  are   determined 
by  the  object  or  objects  which  it 
represents,  but  when  it  is  used  as 
a  mere  name  it  is  always  of  the 
neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing- 
ular number. 

Pupils  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar  do  not  ordinarily  pick 
out  nouns  in  discourse  very  read- 
ily from  any  definition,  however 
perfect  it  may  be.  A  definition  is 
rarely  fully  comprehended  until  the 
thing  defined  is  understood,  and 
pupils  point  out  nouns  more  read- 
ily from  attributes  or  qualities 
which  they  possess  than  from  any 
definition.    Nouns    represent    ob- 


jects that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  things  that  can  be  thought 
of,  things  that  can  be  put  before 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  say 
something  about  them. 

Ordinarily,  nouns  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  common  nouns 
and  proper  nouns.  This  division 
is  of  practical  use  only  in  deter- 
mining in  composition  what  nouns 
should  begin  with  capitals  and 
what  should  not.  Many  proper 
nouns  once  had  meaning,  but  they 
no  longer  possess  it.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  between 
common  and  proper  nouns  is  that 
the  former  have  meaning  and  that 
the  latter  have  not.  While  such 
proper  nouns  as  Gardner,  Strong, 
Kalbfus,  Smith  and  so  on  may  be 
traceable  to  ancestors  who  were 
gardeners,  who  were  strong,  who 
resembled  a  calf's  foot  in  some  re- 
spect, or  were  smiths,  these  mean- 
ings no  longer  attach  to  them. 
And  so  it  is,  whenever  a  proper 
noun  takes  on  a  meaning  it  be- 
comes a  common  noun,  as  in 

Where  are  the  Websters  of 
to-day  ? 
Here  "Websters"  has  a  meaning; 
if  it  has  not,  the  sentence  is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  inquires  for  per- 
sons by  that  name.  "Websters" 
has  a  meaning  here  not  different 
from  "orators  equal  to  Webster." 

The  word  "proper"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  proprius,  meaning 
one's  own,  and  a  proper  noun  is 
a  name  associated  with,  or  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  person  or  thing. 
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is  in  most  cases  something  more 
than  a  mere  name.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  things  that  are  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  the  "stock"  de- 
finitions.    In  the  sentence 

John  is  a  familiar  name, 
the  noun  "John"  is  no  more  than 
a  name,  and  it  is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, singular  number,  as  every 
other  noun  must  be  that  is  merely 
a  name ;  but  in  such  sentences  as 

John  studies  diligently, 
the  noun  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  name ;  if  not,  it  would  still 
be  neuter  gender,  singular  number. 
But  in  this  sentence  it  is  something 
beside  a  name;  "John"  is  a  name 
representing  an  object, — ^a  name 
associated  with  an  object. 

In  such  sentences  as  the  first 
above,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
pupils  to  see,  by  any  explanation 
of  what  the  noun  represents,  or  by 
any  definition  we  may  give,  that 
the  noun  is  not  masculine  gender. 
Something  more  tangible  is  neces- 
sary. Write  upon  the  black-board 
several  such  sentences : 

John  is  a  good  name ; 

Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed ; 

Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters; 

Can  you  spell  congress- 
men? 
and  ask  for  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  "John,"  "Mary,"  "cow,"  and 
"congressmen;"  after  the  most 
painstaking  teaching  of  definitions 


has  been  gone  through  with,  the  an- 
swers will  be  disappointing.     But 
place  upon  the  board  the  same  sen- 
tences but  with  such  additions  as 
will  make  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
nouns to  refer  to  these  nouns,  as  in 
John  is  a  good  name  and 
....  is  easily  pronounced. 
Mary  is  the  first  word  to  be 
parsed,  but. .  .is  not  a  dif- 
ficult one ; 
Cow  is  a  word  of  three  let- 
ters, but  ....  is  not  easily 
written. 
Can  you  spell  congressmen, 
or  shall  I  spell   ....   for 
you? 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  supply  the 
necessary     pronouns.      The     re- 
sponses will  be  prompt  and  satis- 
factory.    Call  for  the  gender  and 
number  of  the  pronouns ;  they  will 
give  these  correctly  without   any 
reference     to     their     antecedents. 
Then  ask  for  the  nouns  that  deter- 
mine the  gender  and  number   of 
these  pronouns.   The  pupils  will  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  about  the 
character  of  such  nouns  and  their 
gender  and  number. 

The  use  of  the  noun  as  a  mere 
name,  and  its  use  as  a  name  rep- 
resenting an  object,  approach  one 
another  until  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  to  which  side  it  belong-s. 
Thus  in  the  sentence. 

They  named  her  Susan, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
"Susan"    is   used   as   a   name   or 
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whether   it   represents   an   object. 
But,  if  it  be  correct  to  say 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  it 
is  an  ugly  name, 
we  must  parse  "Susan"  as  neuter 
gender.  We  could  very  easily 
avoid  the  use  of  a  pronoun  here  and 
express  the  thought,  possibly  even 
more  accurately  by  saying 

They  named  her  Susan  even 
after  our  insisting  that  the 
name  is  a  very  ugly  one, 
but  is  the  first  expression  incor- 
rect? 

We  may  also  make  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns  in  determining 
the  character  of  such  nouns ;  thus 
we  might  say 

They     named     her     Susan 
which    they    afterwards 
changed  to  Mary. 
Whenever  a  noun  is  used  to  rep- 
resent an  object,  its  gender,  per- 
son, and  number  are   determined 
by  the  object  or  objects  which  it 
represents,  but  when  it  is  used  as 
a  mere  name  it  is  always  of  the 
neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing- 
ular number. 

Pupils  beginning  the  study  of 
grammar  do  not  ordinarily  pick 
out  nouns  in  discourse  very  read- 
ily from  any  definition,  however 
perfect  it  may  be.  A  definition  is 
rarely  fully  comprehended  until  the 
thing  defined  is  understood,  and 
pupils  point  out  nouns  more  read- 
ily from  attributes  or  qualities 
which  they  possess  than  from  any 
definition.    Nouns    represent    ob- 


jects that  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  things  that  can  be  thought 
of,  things  that  can  be  put  before 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  say 
something  about  them. 

Ordinarily,  nouns  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  common  nouns 
and  proper  nouns.  This  division 
is  of  practical  use  only  in  deter- 
mining in  composition  what  nouns 
should  begin  with  capitals  and 
what  should  not.  Many  proper 
nouns  once  had  meaning,  but  they 
no  longer  possess  it.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  between 
common  and  proper  nouns  is  that 
the  former  have  meaning  and  that 
the  latter  have  not.  While  such 
proper  nouns  as  Gardner,  Strong, 
Kalbfus,  Smith  and  so  on  may  be 
traceable  to  ancestors  who  were 
gardeners,  who  were  strong,  who 
resembled  a  calf's  foot  in  some  re- 
spect, or  were  smiths,  these  mean- 
ings no  longer  attach  to  them. 
And  so  it  Is,  whenever  a  proper 
noun  takes  on  a  meaning  it  be- 
comes a  common  noun,  as  in 

Where  are  the  Websters  of 
to-day  ? 
Here  "Websters"  has  a  meaning; 
if  it  has  not,  the  sentence  is  mean- 
ingless unless  it  inquires  for  per- 
sons by  that  name.  "Websters" 
has  a  meaning  here  not  different 
from  "orators  equal  to  Webster." 

The  word  "proper"  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  proprius,  meaning 
one's  own,  and  a  proper  noun  is 
a  name  associated  with,_or  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  person  or  thing, 
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boards  to  conduct  the  common 
schools.  Applying  these  principles 
to  the  construction  of  4029-3,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  if  your  Board  of 
Education  should  decide  to  pay  tui- 
tion for  pupils  entering  high 
schools,  it  could  not  pay  tuition  for 
certain  pupils  and  refuse  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  others.  In  other  words, 
if  it  pays  tuition  for  one  it  must  pay 
for  all  entitled  to  such  benefits ;  but 
I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that 
such  discretion  is  vested  in  your 
board  that  it  may  refuse  to  pay  any 
such  tuition  if  it  deems  it  advisable. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  Rendigs, 
County  Solicitor. 

This  opinion  will  probably  throw 
the  matter  into  court,  as  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  parents  of 
children  ready  for  higher  grades 
accompanied  the  request  of  Qerk 
Sampson  for  an  opinion. 


tMPIIOVEMEIIT  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 

The  tendency  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove school  grounds  in  both  city 
and  country  is  one  of  the  encour- 
aging signs  of  the  times.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  fully  the  moral 
influence  of  beautiful  surroundings 
upon  the  children  who  attend  the 
public  schools.  Such  influence  is  not 
confined  to  them,  but  through  them 
goes  out  to  many  homes  to  bless  the 
parents  as  well.  As  an  inducement 
to  those  who  are  specially  interested 
in  Rural  Schools  we  take  special 
pleasure  in  republishing  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  October  5,  1899. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  Ohio 
school  should  not  receive  the  prize. 


and  we  trust  that  many  Ohio 
schools  will  compete  for  it.  The 
good  which  will  come  from  such 
competition  will  be  a  prize  in  itselL 
The  suggestion  relative  to  the  bul- 
letin issued  by  Cornell  University 
should  be  followed  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  work: 

Great  interest  has  of  late  years 
been  manifested  in  our  public 
schools  in  what  is  called  "Nature 
Study" — the  things  of  beauty  and 
interest  that  do  or  may  surround 
every  child  in  the  country  also  in 
the  improvement  of  our  rural 
schools  themselves  either  by  plan 
of  centralization  often  explained  in 
these  columns,  or  by  creating  local 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  im- 
provement of  country  district 
schools  and  their  surroundings. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  encour- 
age the  study  of  nature  than  earnest 
local  effort  to  beautify  and  improve 
the  school  grounds  and  lawns,  by 
trees,  vines,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
To  encourage  just  such  improve- 
ment we  offer  two  prizes;  first  prize 
$50;  second  prize,  $25. 

These  prizes  are  offered  to  the 
two  country  districts  in  any  state  of 
the  Union  which  shall  show  the 
greatest  improvement  in  its  school 
buildings,  outbuildings,  grounds, 
shrubbery,  etc.,  in  any  13  months 
between  July  i,  1899  ^^^  November 
I,  1900.  The  improvements  made 
must  be  plainly  shown  by  at  least 
two  clear  photographic  views,  not 
smaller  that  3x4  inches,  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  one  taken  in  1899  and 
the  other  in  1900  and  not  more  than 
13  months  apart  in  time.  Also  by 
a  correct  plan  or  diagram  and  full 
description  of  the  school  grounds, 
buildings,  walks,  trees,  shrubs,  flow- 
er beds,  etc. 
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Our  design  has  been  to  make  the 
prizes  so  liberal  as  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment if  necessary,  of  a  person 
of  taste  and  ability  or  the  purchase 
of  suitable  books  to  suggest  plans 
for  the  grounds  and  suitable  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  to  be  used.  Also 
to  interest  the  parents  in  the  work 
and  the  pupils  in  nature  study  here- 
after. Also  to  secure  and  publish 
landscape  plans  that  shall  be  a  help 
in  other  districts  in  the  future. 

Notice  of  intention  to  compete, 
with  photograph  of  condition  of 
buildings  and  grounds  when  the  im- 
provements begin,  must  be  received 
at  this  office  not  later  than  January 
I,  1900,  and  the  final  photography 
plans  and  descriptions  (including 
methods  used  to  create  interest) 
must  be  in  by  November  i,  1900. 

The  picture  is  a  vivid  one  in  the 
minds  of  most  mature  men  and  wo- 
men born  in  the  country — of  the  di- 
lapidated country  school  house  on 
the  hill,  its  broken  fences,  tangled 
weeds,    staring  and  immodest  out- 
houses, and  cheerless,  treeless  land- 
scape.    Let    us   hope   that    picture 
may  henceforth   be  wholly  of  the 
past.    That  hope  it  is  which  inspires 
the  above  premiums,  which  it  has 
long  been  in  our  minds  to  offer. 
Bulletin   16,  January,   1889,  issued 
by  the  Cornell  University  experi- 
ment station,  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice since  we  decided  to  make  the 
offer.    It   is   entitled:     "Hints    on 
Rural  School  Grounds."  We  advise 
all  who  intend  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  or  to  improve  their  school 
grounds,  to  send  to  L.  H.  Bailey, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  the  bulletin  to 
aid  them  in  the  work  by  its  most  ex- 
cellent suggestions  and  illustrations. 


DR.   EDWARD  ORTON. 

Dr.  Edward  Orton  died  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  heart  at  his  resi- 
dence, 100  North  Twentieth  street, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Monday  after- 
noon, October  16,  1899. 

Edward  Orton  was  bom  March 
9,  1829,  at  Deposit,  Delaware 
county,  New  York.  He  descended 
from  New  England  Revolutionary 
stock.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Orton,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  ability.  His  mother  was 
Clara  Gregory  Orton.  Edward 
spent  his  boyhood  days  upon  the 
family  farm  and  country  home  at 
Deposit.  He  was  a  born  student  and 
was  prepared  for  Hamilton  college, 
which  he  entered  as  a  sophomore 
in  1845,  *^"d  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1848.  He  immediately  entered 
Lane  University  at  Cincinnati  and 
there  remained  one  year  under  the 
instruction  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher.  In  1852  he  pur- 
sued a  special  course  of  study  in 
chemistry  and  botany  at  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University  and  in  1854  began  a 
year's  study  of  theology  in  the 
Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Sem- 
inary. But  his  natural  and  irresis- 
tible inclination  was  for  the  field 
of  science  rather  than  the  profes- 
sion of  theology.  In  1856  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Al- 
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bany,  New  York,  holding  that  po- 
sition for  three  years,  when  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  Chester  Aca- 
demy at  Chester,  New  York,  where 
he  remained  until  1865.  In  this 
latter  year  he  took  up  his  residence 


soon  advanced  to  the  professorship 
of  Natural  History  at  that  institu- 
tion and  shortly  afterwards  became 
its  President.  He  held  that  posi- 
tion but  one  year,  when  his  ex- 
ceptional abilities  were  recognized 


in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  began  that 
career  of  teacher  and  scholar  that 
not  only  exerted  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  and  edu- 
cation of  our  state,  but  won  for 
him  a  foremost  position  in  the  field 
of  science.  He  was  first  called  to 
the  principalship  of  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege at  Yellow  Springs.     He  was 


by  his  being  elected  in  1873  the 
first  President  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College, 
since  known  as  the  Ohio  State 
L'niversity.  He  assumed  at  the 
same  time  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
of  Geology.  The  duties  of  execu- 
tive of  the  college  were  not  to 
his  taste,  and  desiring  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  his  chosen 
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field  of  study  he  resigned  the  Pres- 
idency in  1881,  retaining  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Geology,  in  which 
subject  he  attained  an  international 
reputation.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Charles  Fos- 
ter, State  Geologist,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  State  Geologist  he  was 
the  author  of  numerous  annual 
reports  and  bulletins,  which  both 
in  form  and  material  are  models 
of  their  kind  and  are  considered 
of  the  highest  value  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  departments  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Natural  Science.  Dr. 
Orton  brought  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  not  only  a  broad 
and  liberal  culture,  high  attain- 
ments and  scholarship,  rare  per- 
sonal endowments,  but  also  a  wis- 
dom and  energy  which  in  a  large 
measure  molded  and  directed  the 
progress  of  the  institution,  and 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  foremost  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  West.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  University  work,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  original  in- 
vestigations in  the  field  of  Geol- 
ogy. 

In  just  recognition  of  the  emi- 
nent service  he  rendered  the  State, 
the  University,  and  science  and 
scholarship  at  large,  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America  in  1897  ^"^  President 
of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1898.     He  received  from   Hamil- 


ton college,  in  1875,  *^^  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  and  in  188 1  from  the  Ohio 
State  University  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  These  are  the  bare  bio- 
graphical facts  of  his  life.  They 
but  faintly  suggest  the  subject  of 
whom  they  are  recorded.  Dr.  Or- 
ton was  pre-eminently  an  instruc- 
tor. His  inherent  talents,  his  gen- 
ial and  gentle  manner,  the  strength 
and  purity  of  his  character,  his 
broad  and  technical  learning,  were 
an  incalculable  inspiration,  not  only 
to  the  students  under  his  direction, 
but  to  his  associates  in  the  fac- 
ulty, and  indeed  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  a 
breadth  and  sincerity  of  mind,  a 
modesty  of  manner  and  simplicity 
of  speech,  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  his  fellows.  He  espe- 
cially loved  and  attracted  the 
vouth.  He  was  the  ideal  teacher. 
He  imparted  knowledge  in  a 
clear,  direct  and  impressive  way. 
He  gave  himself  to  his  pupils. 
They  not  only  received  the  wisdom 
of  his  words,  which  always  flowed 
in  the  most  felicitious  form,  but 
they  felt  that  imperceptible  and  ir- 
resistible influence  that  impelled 
them  toward  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  "Hundreds  of  men 
and  women,  now  scattered  far  and 
wide,  hold  him  in  reverence  as  the 
prophet  who  first  woke  them  from 
their  slumbers  and  gave  them  a 
true  conception  of  what  it  is  to  live 
and  think." 

E.  O.  Randall. 
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SKETCH  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  HOOVER. 

About  forty  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  lies  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  almost  surround- 
ed by  low  eastern  ranges  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  In  this  valley,  in 
the  little  village  of  Penningtonville, 
on  February  14,  1859,  m  a  plain  ap- 
pearing house,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hoover  was  born.  Here,  amidst  the 
surroundings  common  to  a  country 
village,  he  grew  to  boyhood  and 
young  manhood.  The  public  school 
of  the  place  was  the  only  opportun- 
ity afforded  him  for  an  education, 
and  he  certainly  improved  it  well. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  he  built  in  after  years.  Here 
he  formed  habits  of  industry  that 
remainev.  with  him  to  the  end.  He 
early  learned  that  constant  effort  is 
the  only  road  to  success,  and  that 
difficulties  in  life  are  only  stepping 
stones  on  which  to  rise. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  of  Dutch  line- 
age, his  ancestors  having  immi- 
grated from  Holland  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  and  settled 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  From 
them  he  inherited  much  of  that 
patient  perseverance  which  served 
him  so  well  throughout  his  short 
but  vigorous  life. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
left  his  native  place  and  came  to 
Wayne  County,  Ohio.  Here,  for 
several  years,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  country  school,  during  the 
winter    months,    and   attended   an 


academy  during  the  other  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  not  long  until  his 
ability  as  a  student  and  success  as 
a  teacher  became  known,  and  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  schools  of  Smithville,  a  pros- 
perous village  in  Wayne  County. 
In  this  position,  he  faithfully  labored 
for  three  years  with  all  the  energies 
of  his  young  manhood.  Success 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Seville,  Medina  County. 
In  this  capacity  he  added  thn&e 
more  successful  years  to  his  active 
life  in  educational  work. 

Again  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement presented  itself.  A  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  schools  of  Lodi.  To  this 
position  Mr.  Hoover  was  unani- 
mously elected  in  1887.  Here  he 
worked  for  ten  years  with  an  untir- 
ing zeal,  putting  forth  the  best  ef- 
forts his  persevering,  energetic  na- 
ture was  capable  of,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools  under  his  charge. 
The  same  year  in  which  he  took 
charge  of  the  Lodi  schools,  he  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  state  examina- 
tion for  teachers  and  received  a 
High  School  Life  Certificate.  Not 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing a  college  course  in  early  life, 
he  carried  advanced  college  work 
along  with  teaching  for  a  number 
of  years,  when,  in  1896,  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens,  granted  him 
a  diploma  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Philosophy. 
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In  1897  he  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Lodi  schools  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  office  manager 
for  the  New  England  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.  But  to 
one  who  had  for  years  labored  in  a 
vocation  in  which  his  life  came  in 
direct  touch  with  humanity,  office 
work  soon  became  irksome,  and  he 
longed  to  again  be  where  he  would 
come  in  contact  with  the  people. 
The  opportunity  came.  Before  the 
year  closed  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  company  and  became 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  tne  Liv- 
ingstone Enterprise,  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  county  seat  of 
Park  County,  Montana.  Here,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  vio^or  of  ma- 
ture manhood,  amidst  the  most 
pleasant  and  encouraging  surround- 
ings, the  last  call  came  suddenly, 
unexpectedly  and  in  terrible  form. 

It  was  on  Thursday  evening,  Au- 
gust 24,  1899,  that  Mr.  Hoover 
arose  from  the  supper  table,  and  re- 
paired to  an  upstairs  room  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  his  repeating 
shotgun,  preparatory  to  eoing  hunt- 
ing on  the  following  day.  As  he 
was  taking  the  weapon  from  the 
canvas  case  in  which  it  was  kept,  it, 
in  some  manner,  was  accidentally 
discharged,  the  contents  taking  ef- 
fect in  his  right  side  and  passing 
upward  near  the  heart,  caused  in- 
stant death.  The  news  of  the  sad 
accident  was  immediately  sent  to 
relatives  and  friends.  The  message 
came  to  us  when  the  institute  of  our 


county  was  in  session  at  Wadsworth 
and  the  blanched  faces  and  moist 
eyes  of  those  teachers  with  whom 
he  was  so  many  vears  associated  in 
his  labors,  was  a  more  eloquent 
tribute  to  him  than  can  be  contri- 
buted by  tongue  or  pen. 

The  body  was  brought  to  Lodi 
and  laid  to  rest  in  Woodlawn  ceme- 
tery among  the  people  for  whom 
and  with  whom  he  had  so  long  la- 
bored. The  funeral  was  conducted 
by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Mr. 
Hoover  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Knight  Templar  Commandery 
at  Wooster,  O. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Hoover  was  far 
above  the  ordinary.  His  aim  in  the 
school-room  was  not  knowledge 
only.  To  inspire  his  pupils  with  a 
desire  for  noble  living  and  high 
achievements  he  placed  first.  His 
own  life  became  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  them.  He  loved  his  pupils 
and  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  high  and  honor- 
able goal.  By  the  experience  of  his 
own  life  he  had  learned  to  look  be- 
yond the  school-room  and  see  his 
pupils  as  men  and  women  fighting 
the  battle  of  life.  In  each  one,  he 
saw  a  soul  that  would  some  day  be  a 
power  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Not  only  in  the  school-room  was 
Mr.  Hoover  held  in  high  esteem, 
but  his  great  heart,  his  sunny  tem- 
perament and  his  genial  manner 
won  for  him  the  greatest  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated  in 
his  profession.    His  educational  in- 
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fluence  was  a  recognized  power  in 
the  community  about  him.  Scarce- 
ly a  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in 
this  part  of  the  state  that  he  did  not 
attend.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Tri-County  Institute,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Wayne,  Ashland  and  Medina 
counties,  and  frequently  thereafter 
served  that  body  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  elected  to  serve  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Medina  Coun- 
ty Institute  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  at  the  meetings.  In 
189 1,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  County  Examiners, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  re- 
moved from  the  county. 

As  a  man  Mr.  Hoover  was  manly 
and  honorable.  He  was  upright  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  fellowmen. 

Socially  he  was  one  of  those 
pleasant,  kindhearted  men  who 
make  warm  friends  among  men  in 
every  walk  of  life.  If,  when  passing 
along  life's  highway,  he  chanced  to 
meet  a  weak,  struggling  brother,  it 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  help  that  one  to  a  better 
life. 

In  the  home  there  is  left  the  wife 
and  three  children.  To  them  we 
extend  our  most  tender  sympathies. 
He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  a 
tender  father. 

lie  has  gone  from  among  us.  In 
the  prime  of  his  life  and  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  usefulness  and  ma- 
tured manhood,  he  is  taken  away. 


But  he  will  still  live  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  "knelt  at  his  shrine  seek- 
ing knowledge."  In  their  hearts  he 
erected  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  marble  or  costly  granite. 

F.  M.  Plank. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

— Former  Superintendent  O.  M. 
Patton,  of  Loveland,  is  now  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Garfield  school* 
Cincinnati. 

— Superintendent  T.  L.  Simmcr- 
mon  has  established  two  years  <rf 
the  high  school  work  in  the  Pleas- 
ant Ridge  schools.  He  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  work  there 
the  past  six  years. 

— Supt.  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  New 
Lexington,  has  charge  of  an  Edu- 
cational Department  in  the  "New 
Lexington  Index."  In  a  recent  is- 
sue he  outlined  in  detail  a  System 
of  Public  School  Education  — 
State  and  National. 

— An  international  congress  for 
the  study  of  questions  relative  to 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
will  meet  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, July  24th,  1900,  in  tlje 
Congress  Palace  of  the  Universal 
Exposition. 

This  international  congress  will 
be  divided  into  three  sections: 

1 .  Method  of  teaching. 

2 .  Technical  and  commercial 
teaching  of  modern  languages. 

3.  Proper  means  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge   of   modern   languages 
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and    facilitate    international    rela- 
tions. 

The  first  section  will  study  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1 .  Pedagogic  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  modem  languages 
should  be  taught. 

2.  Part  to  be  assigned  to  oral 
instruction  and  to  written  instruc- 
tion ;  use  of  books. 

3.  Intuitive  instruction,  pictures 
and  object  lessons,  concert  exer- 
cises, singing. 

4.  Grammatical  instruction. 

5.  Literary  culture. 

6.  Institutions  in  which  modem 
languages  should  be  taught;  mod- 
ification of  method  according  to 
the  character  of  these  institutions, 
the  age  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils. 

The  second  section  will  study  all 
that  concerns  technical  and  com- 
tnercial  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages : 

1.  Special  methods  suitable  to 
this  teaching. 

2 .  Conversation  meetings ;  lec- 
tures, literary  and  musical  gather- 
ings, theatrical  representations, 
choral  societies,  etc. 

3.  Reading  rooms,  libraries, 
polyglot  clubs. 

The  third  section  will  occupy  it- 
self with  means  of  facilitating  in- 
ternational intercourses. 

1 .  Travel  scholarships  and 
scholarships  for  foreign  residence. 

2.  Exchange  of  pupils  between 
institutions  or  families  of  different 
countries. 

3.  Creation  of  circulating  li- 
braries, exchange  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

4.  Inemational  correspondence. 

5.  Utility  of  an  international  lan- 
guage. 


6.   Means  for  propaganda. 

Every  member  of  the  congress 
can  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
various  sections.  The  congress  will 
last  five  days. 

Ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the 
congress.  The  fee  is  five  francs 
per  member. 

The  members  will  receive  for 
their  subscription:  i.  A  card  giv- 
ing the  right  to  participate  in  all 
the  work  and  all  the  meetings  of 
the  congress.  2.  The  list  of  the  re-  • 
porters  to  whom  will  be  confided 
for  each  country  participating,  the 
preliminary  study  of  the  questions 
put  on  the  daily  program.  3.  The 
report  of  the  congress,  as  soon  as 
published. 

— Our  thanks  are  due  Supt.  H. 
H.  Frazier,  of  New  Washington, 
for  a  copy  of  his  new  school  man- 
ual. 

— Prof.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  O.  S. 
U.,  Columbus,  announces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  for  lectures  before 
teachers'  associations  and  insti- 
tutes : 

1 .  The  Origin  and  Classification  of 

Soils. 

2.  Coal:   Its  Origin;  Distrbution 

and  Limited  Supply. 

3 .  Climate :     Former     Great 

Changes ;  Determining  Fac- 
tors ;  with  References  to  the 
Climate  of  Ohio. 

4.  The    Glacial    Period   in    North 

America. 

5 .  The  Development  of  the  North 

American  Continent. 

6.  The   Yellowstone   National 

Park.  (Illustrated  with  color- 
ed views.) 

7.  The  Relation  of  the  Progress 

of  the  United  States  to  its 
Geographical  and  Geological 
Features. 
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8 .  The  Composition  of  the  Earth's 

Crust. 

9.  Weather;  and  the  Work  of  the 

United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau. 
Professor  Bownocker  filled  a 
large  number  of  engagements  last 
year  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
teachers,  and  committees  3esiring 
his  services  this  year  should  write 
him  at  an  early  date. 

— State  Librarian  Galbreath  re- 
ports very  encouraging  progress 
and  interest  in  the  Traveling  Li- 
braries. In  September,  1898, 
forty-four  were  sent  out.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  ninety-four  were 
sent  out,  and  fifteen  additional  or- 
ders placed  on  file.  The  greatest 
demand  comes  from  the  rural 
schools.  Let  every  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  public  schools  help 
the  good  work  along. 

— New  and  interesting  material 
for  Christmas  School  Exercises  is 
hard  to  get,  and  is  eagerly  sought 
for  by  teachers.  Hence  our  read- 
ers will  scan  with  interest  the  page 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  which  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
announce  some  very  attractive  new 
publications  in  this  line. 

— In  his  recent  report,  Superin- 
tendent Carey  Boggess  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  relative  to  Parents' 
Associations  : 

A  hopeful  tendency  of  the  time 
is  the  increasing  interest  of  patrons 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
schools  beyond  doubt  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  intelligent  criticism 
of  parents.  To  have  their  intelli- 
gent criticism  and  their  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  parents  must 
become  familiar  with  existing 
methods  and  conditions.  The  ap- 
preciation of  this  truth  is  bringing 


parents  and  others  into  the  schools 
as  visitors  and  is  leading  to  the  or- 
ganization of  societies  composed  of 
teachers  and  patrons  for  co-opera- 
tion in  securing  ends  mutually  de- 
sirable. 

Our  own  schools  are  now  feeling 
this  movement  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  four  such  organ- 
izations were  formed  and  regular 
work  in  some  of  them  was  begun. 
The  schools  in  which  this  step  was 
taken  were  the  Dibert  Avenue, 
Eastern,  Southern  and  Washing- 
ton; others  are  contemplating  sim- 
ilar action.  I  look  hopefully  to  the 
future  of  these  societies.  That  the 
people  are  ready  to  help  the  schools 
is  demonstrated  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  gave  their  pat- 
ronage to  enterprises  which  placed 
in  the  school  rooms  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars'  worth  of  pic- 
tures and  other  works  of  art.  Cer- 
tainly with  proper  guidance  this 
spirit  is  capable  of  doing  very 
much  for  the  school  along  many 
lines. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  new  Manual  of  the  Garretts- 
ville  public  schools.  Under  the 
heading  of  "Discipline,"  Supt. 
Northup  makes  the  following  very 
sensible  observation: 

If  proper  conditions  prevail  the 
school  will  be,  to  most  children, 
a  pleasant  place.  The  requirements 
of  the  teacher  will  be  accepted  by 
the  pupils  as  reasonable  and  just 
and,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  obe- 
dience will  be  prompt  and  cheerful. 

— H.  S.  Currier,  of  Arnold,  O., 
has  resigned  his  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Washington  town- 
ship, Franklin  county,  O.,  schools 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
Compton,     Illinois,    high     school. 
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His  salary  is  largely  increased  by 
the  change. 

— Supt.  W.  W.  Boyd  has  just  is- 
sued his  first  report  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Painesville  public 
schools.  It  contains  a  revised 
course  of  study,  a  complete  list  of 
graduates  and  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  teachers.  He  states  a 
very  important  fact,  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  in  these  days,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : 

The  strongest  factor  in  the  school 
is  the  teacher.  He  is  the  vital 
spark  back  of  all  methods,  appa- 
ratus, environment  and  other  school 
influences. 

— ^The  following  instructors  have 
been  employed  for  the  Harrison 
County  Institute,  August  20-24, 
1900:  Dr.  J.  D.  Simkins,  St. 
Marys;  Prof.  L.  G.  Smith,  Colum- 
bus; Miss  Margaret  McCloskey, 
Edinboro,  Pa.  Dr.  D.  C.  Murphy, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  will  lecture  on 
Friday  evening.  Institute  will  be 
held  at  Hopedale. 

— Ira  C.  Painter,  formerly  of 
Granville,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Sidney  high  school. 

— Beginning  with  the  second  fall 
term,  Charles  D.  Natson,  Ph.  D., 
will  have  charge  of  the  Profession- 
al Department  of  Tri-State  Normal 
College,  at  Angola,  Indiana.  Dr. 
Nason  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford 
College  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  held  the  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement  in 
Philadelphia. 

— ^The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Christy  School  of  Pedagogy 


met  October  14  and  decided  to 
hold  the  next  session  of  six  weeks 
at  Geneva,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  full  board. 

— ^The  Ashtabula  County  Ora- 
torical League  will  hold  the  an- 
nual contest  this  year  at  Austin- 
burg.  Eight  contestants  from  as 
many  high  schools  competed  last 
year  at  Geneva. 

— Miss  Mary  Sinclair,  of  Fos- 
toria,  has  accpted  a  position  in 
Cleveland. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  of  Columbus 
Grove  for  a  copy  of  his  new  school 
manual  containing  course  of  study, 
rules  and  regulations,  etc. 

— Dr.  R.  M.  Freshwater  is  suc- 
ceeding admirably  in  his  new 
work  as  president  of  Baldwin 
University.  The  attendance  this 
year  is  larger  than  usual,  and 
plans  are  being  developed  for 
operating  a  summer  school  the  com- 
ing summer. 

— The  monthly  report  of  Supt. 
Edward  M.  VanCleve,  of  Green- 
ville, shows  a  total  enrollment  of 
937,  with  149  in  the  high  school. 

— ^The  Kentucky  Educational 
Association  meets  at  Louisville, 
December  27,  28  and  29.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  our  friend  and 
former  Ohio  boy,  Supt.  J.  G. 
Crabbe,  of  Ashland,  is  president. 
Under  his  management  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of 
this  meeting. 

— T  h  r  o  u  g  h  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  N.  E.  A.,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  their  publications  upon 
the  following  terms : 
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Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  250. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  250. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  15c, 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  15c. 

Set  of  the  above-named  four  re- 
ports to  one  address,  postpaid,  7Sc. 

Price  per  copy  for  ten  or  more 
copies,  to  one  address,  by  express, 
prepaid 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  13c. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  13c. 

Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Cmcago: 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  loc. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers  will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.  All  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  cash, — 
P.  O.  order  or  draft  made  payable 
to  O.  T.  Corson, — and  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  For  full  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  contents  of  each 
of  these  reports,  see  October 
Monthly. 

— The  New  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Columbus  was  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 18,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
addresses  being  made  by  Supt.  J. 


W.  Jones,  Governor  Bushnell,  Com- 
missioner Bonebrake  and  others. 

— At  the  last  session  of  the  Han- 
cock County  Teachers'  Association, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  delivered  two  ad- 
dresses on  the  work  of  the  O.  'l .  R. 
C,  the  second  one  being  upon  the 
"Literature  of  the  Present  Course."  ' 
The  teachers  were  so  well  pleased 
with  his  work  that  they  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  dispense  with  the 
usual  round  table  discussions  in  or- 
der to  give  Dr.  Bums  further  time 
to  continue  his  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
"Outline  of  Teachers'  Local  Insti- 
tute Work  for  Huron  County  for 
1899- 1900,"  wnich  will  certainly 
prove  very  helpful  and  suggestive  to 
the  teachers.  It  was  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  action  of  the 
county  institute  in  appointing  a 
county  secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
who  should  also  attempt  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  series  of  local  insti- 
tutes. 

— The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  City  Hall, 
Celina,  on  October  14.  A  full  and 
interesting  program  was  presented. 

— The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Greene  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  the  year  1899- 1900  was 
held  in  the  High  School  room, 
Xenia,  October  21. 

— The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Champaign  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Me- 
chanicsburg  on  Saturday,  October 
21. 

— The  second  joint  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Ross,  Fayette,  Clin- 
ton   and    Highland    Counties    was 
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held  in  Greenfield,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
October  21,  1899. 

The  day  was  an  ideal  one  and  the 
spirit  of  the  teachers  in  attendance 
was  in  harmony  with  the  day.  The 
enrollment  of  teachers  was  as  fol- 
lows: Fayette,  123;  Ross,  iii;  Clin- 
ton, 100,  and  Highland,  152. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  Hillsboro, 
addressed  the  Association  in  the 
morning  on  "Some  Missng  Links." 
His  address  was  characteristic  and 
delighted  his  audience. 

In  the  afternoon  the  crowd  was 
so  large  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  two  meetings.  President 
Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, spoke  first  in  the  City  Hall, 
and  President  Bashford,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  They  then  ex- 
changed places.  Dr.  Thompson  go- 
ing to  the  church  and  Dr.  Bashford 
to  the  hall.  By  this  arrangement 
both  crowds  got  to  hear  these  able 
and  distinguished  speakers. 

The  music  for  the  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  Greenfield  Choir 
and  by  a  ladies'  quartet  from  Chilli- 
cothe. 

The  Association  was  organized 
for  next  year  by  electing  Supt.  D.  S. 
Ferguson,  of  Lexington,  president; 
Supt.  R.  E.  Andrew,  of  Blanchester, 
vice  president,  and  Miss  Florence 
Purdam,  of  Chillicothe,  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  throughout  an  en- 
thusiastic and  interesting  one,  re- 
plete with  inspiration  for  progres- 
sive school  teachers. 

E.  M.  Craig. 

— ^The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Round 
Table  of  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  was  held  in  Niles,  Oc- 
tober 20  and  21.    The  meeting  was 


one  ^of  much  interest  and  the  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  op- 
ened with  "Wise  and  Unwise 
Methods  in  Teaching  Literature," 
by  L.  E.  York,  of  Kingsville.  After 
a  liberal  discussion  Jno.  E.  Morris, 
of  Alliance,  spoke  on  "Is  a  Military 
Drill  Desirable  in  Public  Schools?" 

The  dosing  number  of  the  ses- 
sion was  an  address  on  "The  School 
as  a  Factor  in  Character  Building," 
by  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngstown. 

Friday  evening  Dr.  A.  B.  Riker, 
president  of  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance,  lectured  on  "What  Shall 
We  do  With  Our  Boys?"  The  eve- 
ning meeting  was  announced  as  an 
educational  mass  meeting  and 
brought  out  a  large  audience. 

Saturday  morning  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Exlucational 
Terms,"  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Riker 
and  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.  "Grading  and  Promotion  of 
Pupils,"  by  C.  A.  Babcock,  of  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  and  J.  A.  McLaughrey, 
of  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  "Is  There  Dan- 
ger That  Enrichment  May  Result 
in  Indigestion?"  by  J.  W.  Canon,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  C.  E.  Carey, 
of  Warren. 

At  the  last  session,  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, two  topics  were  discussed, 
"The  Speer  Method  in  Arithmetic," 
by  Prof.  Hisey,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
"Is  There  Too  Much  Iron  or  Rub- 
ber in  Our  City  School  Systems?" 
by  O.  A.  Wright,  of  Canton,  and  E. 
M.  Mixer,  of  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Greenville,  Pa. 

— The  Lake  County  Teachers' 
Institute  met  in  adjourned  session 
at  Fairport,  Ohio,  October  21. 
About  eighty  teachers  were  present 
and  the  meeting  was  characterized 
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by  great  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
The  following  program  was  pre- 
sented, after  which  the  visiting 
teachers  were  highly  entertained  by 
the  people  of  Fairport.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Boyd's  talk  on  **Social  Geography" 
was  both  very  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, and  was  certainly  a  great  . 
inspiration  to  all  teachers  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  study.  Following 
this  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Jessie 
Tumey,  Painesville,  on  "Reac- 
tions." The  paper  was  of  high  merit 
and  of  practical  utility.  Prof.  R.  W. 
Henderson  then  gave  some  ex- 
amples of  his  excellent  work  in 
"Music  in  Township  Schools."  The 
morning  session  was  closed  with  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  "Early 
History  of  Painesville,"  by  Miss 
Ida  Gilchrist,  Painesville.  At  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon  session 
Prof.  S.  D.  Shankland  gave  a  most 
clear  and  concise  outline  of  "Burke's 
Speeech  on  Conciliation,"  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  teachers 
in  the  systematic  study  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  English  oratory.  The 
subject  of  "State  Normal  Schools" 
was  then  ably  discussed  by  Supt. 
James  Hutchinson,  Painesville 
Township.  The  program  was  then 
completed  by  a  discussion  of  topics 
by  various  teachers.  At  the  request 
of  Prof.  Hebar,  of  West  Mentor, 
the  Lake  County  teachers  will  hold 
their  next  adjourned  session  at  that 
place. 

Wade  O.  Hurlbert. 

— Our  old  friend  and  former 
Ohio  teacher,  Will  H.  Anderson,  is 
now  a  very  successful  lawyer  in  Wa- 
bash, Ind.  Last  June  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Board  of  School 
1  rustees  in  Wabash,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent  secretary   of   the    Board.     His 


many  Ohio  friends  will  rejoice  in 
his  success. 


BOOKS  A  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

•*Solid  Geometry."  By  G.  A. 
Wentworth.  Revised  Edition.  Wood 
cuts  are  empk)yed  to  illustrate  the 
definitions,  and  will  be  of  great 
value  in  helping  the  student  to  gain 
clear  conceptions  of  the  figure. 
Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

"Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece/' 
Selections  from  Caesar's  Civil  War, 
Book  HL  By  E.  H.  Atherton.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  celebrated  School 
Classics  edited  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  John  Tetlow.  Mailing  price, 
50  cents. 

Representative  Poems  of  Robert 
Burns,  with  Carlyle's  "Essay  on 
Burns."  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 
Charles  Lane  Hanson,  Instructor  in 
English  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  Boston. 

The  notes  in  this  volume  are  es- 
pecially valuable.  To  the  student 
and  lover  of  Burns  the  combination 
of  these  representative  poems  and 
Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Bums"  will  be 
appreciated.  Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
and  Materials  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism."  By  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  A. 
B.,  Professor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  Fred  Newton 
Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Volume  I,  "The  Bases  in  Aes- 
thetics and  Poetics."  Consulting  the 
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needs  both  of  special  students  of 
criticism  and  of  those  who  desire  a 
working  basis  for  the  critical  study 
of  Literature  as  related  to  Art,  this 
work  aims  to  cover,  in  a  helpful 
way,  the  field  of  Literary  Theory. 
12  mo.,  cloth,  587  pages.  Mailing 
price,  $1.40. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"Raphael."  A  Collection  of.  Fif- 
teen Pictures  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Painter  with  an  Introduction  and 
Interpretation.  Edited  by  Estelle 
M.  Hurl.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
designed  and  executed,  and  is  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
Raphael  through  the  pictures  which 
are  most  attractive  to  the  young. 

"Deutscher  Hiawatha  Primer." 
By  Florence  Holbrook,  Principal 
of  Forestville  School,  Chicago. 
Translated  into  German  by  Marie 
Hochseiter.  Profusely  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.Y, 

"A  School  Latin  Grammar."  Pre- 
pared by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph. 
D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Harvard  University.  The  book  is 
intended  for  use  in  secondary 
schools. 

"The  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Electrolytic  Conduction."  Memoirs 
by  Faraday,  Hittorf  and  F.  Kohl- 
rausch.  Translated  and  edited  by 
H.  M.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

"The  Laws  of  Gases."  Memoirs 
by  Robert  Boyle  and  E.  H.  Ama- 


gat.  Translated  and  edited  by  Carl 
Barns,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Brown  University. 

*The  Second  Law  of  Thermody- 
namics." Memoirs  by  Carnot, 
Clausius  and  Thomson.  Translated 
and  edited  by  W.  F.  Magie,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Princeton 
University. 

These  three  books  belong  to  the 
celebrated  "Harper's  Scientific  Me- 
moirs," and  are  very  valuable  for 
teachers  of  physics.  They  should 
find  a  place  in  every  scientific  li- 
brary. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Boston. 

"Erstes  Deutsches  Schulbuch," 
by  Dr.  Robert  Nix,  Supervisor  of 
German  in  the  Public  Schools  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  The  book  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  the  teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  primary  classes  with  ample 
material  for  oral  language  lessons 
and  for  systematic  review  of  the  oral 
work,  in  the  form  of  exercises  and 
reading. 


C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y. 

"School  Hygiene,"  by  Ludwig 
Kotelmann,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  Au- 
thor of  a  number  of  books  on 
school  hygiene,  founder  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Schulgesundheits- 
pflege,  practicing  ophthalmologist, 
Hamburg,  Translation  from  a 
copy  revised  and  enlarged  especial- 
ly for  this  edition  by  the  author, 
John  A.  Bergstrom,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  PsycEology 
and  Pedagogy,  and  Edward  Con- 
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radi,  M.  A.,  Graduate  Student  of 
Indiana  University.    Price,  $1.50. 


Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

"Woodward's  Language  Ser- 
ies." Elementary  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, and  Advanced  Lessons  in 
English.  Finely  illustrated  and  at- 
tractive in  every  way. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Bulletin  No.  24.  Part  I  —  The 
Forest.  "A  Primer  of  Forestry," 
by  Clifford  Pinchot,  Forester. 


"The  Century"  for  November 
contains  one  chapter  from  Mark 
Twain's  autobiography  and  is  en- 
titled "My  Debut  as  a  Literary 
Person."  "The  Autobiography  of 
a  Quack,"  by  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell 
begins  in  this  number  and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  him  in  the  past 
will  undoubtedly  welcome  this  new 
work. 

Perhaps  the  Nineteenth  Century 
has  been  most  notable  for  its  scien- 
tific achievements.  Michael  Fos- 
ter will  write  in  the  November  Ed- 
ucational Review  "A  Century's 
Progress  in  Science."  Other  ar- 
ticles in  that  number  will  be: 
"Changes  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 
in  Germany,"  by  Friedrich  Paul- 
sen; "Social  Recapitulation,"  by 
Arthur  Allin;  "A  Freshman  at 
Nineteen,"  by  Abraham  Flexner; 
"Superintendent  and  BoarJ  of  Ed- 
ucation," by  James  M.  Green- 
wood; "Railway  Geography,"  by 
John  P.  Davis ;  and  "The  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,"  by  B.  L. 
D'Ooge.         

The  big  strutting  turkey,  the 
golden  pumpkins,  and  the  big-eyed 


boy  on  the  title  page  of  "St.  Nich- 
olas" for  November,  all  remind  us 
that  Thanksgiving  is  not  very  far 
away.  The  November  issue  be- 
gins the  new  volume,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  fully  as  interesting  as  any 
of  its  predecessors. 


The  new  serial,  "Molly  Dona- 
hue," by  the  author  of  "Mr. 
Dooley,"  is  announced  to  begin  in 
the  Christmas  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal."   

"Educational  Problems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  by  C.  F. 
Thwing,  President  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  in  the  November 
"Forum,'  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  teachers. 


RoUin  Lynde  Hartt,^  whose 
cent  sparkling  and  incisive  "Atlan- 
tic" articles  "The  Montanians"  and 
"New  England  Hill  Towns"  have 
delighted  all  readers  and  broug'ht 
out  the  widest  and  sharpest  discus- 
sion, contributes  to  the  November 
"Atlantic"  "The  Ohioans,"  an 
equally  lively  and  controversy- 
provoking  sketch  of  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  and  "presi- 
dential" capacities  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Buckeye  state. 


The  chief  editorial  topic  in  the 
"American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  November  is  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  In  "The  Progress 
of  the  World,"  the  editor  gives  a 
full  exposition  of  the  British  and 
Boer  sides  of  the  quarrel,  respec- 
tively. The  subject  is  also  treated 
in  the  department  of  "Current  His- 
tory in  Caricature,"  and  Mr.  Stead 
contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
"the  man  of  the  month"  in  South 
Africa — Cecil  Rhodes. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 


BY  J.  W.  ZELLER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  O.  S.  T.  A. 


The  recent  dedications  of  two 
mammoth,  magnificent  normal 
school  buildings — the  Northern 
Illinois  State  Normal  at  De  Kalb, 
and  the  Northern  Michigan  Nor- 
mal School  at  Marquette — remind 
me  that  we  have  a  Normal  School 
Problem  to  solve  this  winter. 

The  public  school  men  of  Ohio 
are  practically  a  unit  in  their  be- 
lief that  a  series  of  high  grade 
normal  schools  would  become  a 
potent  agent  :n  the  educational 
progress  of  the  state,  affecting  for 
great  good  not  only  the  town  and 
village  schools,  but  our  rural 
schools;  and  they  unanimously 
voted  in  their  State  Association  at 
Put-in-Bay  last  June,  to  adopt  the 
unanimous  report  of  their  legisla- 
tive committee,  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  General  Assembly  the 
establishment  of  a  "series  of  high- 
grade  normal  schools  to  be  begun 
in  such  numbers  and  located  in  such 


places  as  the  State  Legislature  may 
determine." 

On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  will  be 
asked  to  act  on  this  report,  I  deem 
it  wise  to  recount  the  reasons  for 
the  long  continued  and  repeated 
efforts  made  for  the  establishment 
of  such  schools  in  Ohio.  I  want  to 
remind  the  younger  teachers  that 
the  State  Normal  School  Idea  is 
not  a  new  one  in  our  State.  In 
1866  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  as  Commis- 
sioner, prepared  and  recommended 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  signi- 
ficant fact  is  recorded  that  the  di- 
vided counsel  in  the  profession  de- 
feated the  project. 

Every  Commissioner  from  that 
time  to  1885  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools.  The 
schoolmen  of  Ohio  have  always  fa- 
vored professional  training  schools 
for  teachers,  but  having  failed  for 
two  decades,  they  became  discour- 
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aged,  and  now,  after  an  interim  of 
fourteen  years,  we  take  up  the 
problem  anew,  realizing  that  these 
years  have  developed  additional 
reasons  for  their  establishment. 

The  reasons  given  in  the  former 
discussion    of   this   problem    were 
these:     Teaching  is  a  high  voca- 
tion, dealing  with  the  spiritual,  im- 
mortal element  of  man,  involving 
the  formation  of  character  and  re- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the    nature  of  the  mind,  and  the 
various   laws  of   its   development. 
Education  is  both  a  science  and  an 
art,  and  as  such  has  guiding  and 
fundamental  principles.  Our  teach- 
ers should  take  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  become  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  mind  growth,  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  all 
true  education.     We  have  schools 
for     professional     preparation     in 
medicine  and  in  law.    Who  would 
think  of  entrusting  life  or  limb  to 
one  who  has  not  taken  a  special 
course    in    medicine   or  surgery? 
Who  would  entrust  his  estates  to 
one  who  has  never  studied  Black- 
stone  and  Kent?  Who  would  en- 
trust his  marble  to  one  who  is  not 
skilled  with  chisel  and  mallet?  And 
yet  we  are  entrusting  that  which  is 
infinitely  more  important — the  cul- 
tivation of  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  development  of  their 
character — to  those  who  have  made 
no    professional    preparation    for 
their  high  calling.    These  were  the 
main  reasons  given,  and  hold  with 


the  same  force  today  as  they  did 
then. 

During  all  these  years  in  which 
Ohio  has  done  nothing  in  the  way 
of  establishing  schools  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  its  great  army 
of  teachers,  the  policy  of  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  has  marched  on,  kept 
pace  with  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, until  today,  it  has  become  al- 
most national,  having  found  its  way 
into  every  state  in  the  Union  except 
Ohio,  Arkansas  and  New  Alex- 
ico.  The  fact  that  this  policy  has 
become  so  universal  and  is  growing 
in  great  favor  with  the  people,  is 
alone  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  its  incorporation  into  the  insti- 
tutional educational  system  of 
Ohio. 

The  second  new  argument  we 
can  press  with  force  today  is  the 
fact  that  where  these  schools  have 
been  established  wisely  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  they  have 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  whole  state, 
and  have  become  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple and  receive  their  hearty  sup- 
port. 

I  addressed  letters  in  which  I 
asked  five  questions  to  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  they  all 
confirm  the  statement  made  above. 
I  quote  from  S.  D.  Harvey,  State 
Superintendent  of  Wisconsin. 
"These  schools  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  educational  senti- 
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ment  in  the  State,  and  that  they 
have  improved  very  materiaUy  the 
work  done  in  the  schools  taught 
by  normal  school  graduates.  We 
•  graduate  something  over  five  hun- 
dred students  a  year  from  these 
schools,  and  practically  all  of  them 
find  ready  employment."  They  are 
strongly  intrenched  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  receive  hearty  sup- 
port when  legislation  is  asked  for 
in  the  way  of  appropriation.  Wis- 
consin has  a  series  of  seven  state 
Normal  Schools,  located  with  a 
view  of  making  practical  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  all  her  teachers 
a  professional  training.  This  state 
has  one  normal  of  a  higher 
grade  located  at  Milwaukee,  admit- 
ting no  students  who  have  not  had 
a  four  years'  high  school  course. 

J.  E.  Hammond,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Michigan,  says:     "The 
effect  that  these  schools  are  hav- 
ing upon  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion   in    the    State  is  to  create  a 
greater  interest  among  the  people 
in  education,  and  the  demand  for 
trained    teachers     to    teach    their 
schools."    Here  then,  is  testimony 
that  these  schools  "have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  educational  senti- 
ment in  the  State,"  that  they  "cre- 
ate a  greater  interest  among  the 
people  in  education,"  results  sadly 
needed  in  Ohio  indicated  by  our 
last  report  by  Commissioner  Bone- 
brake,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  only  5,000  of  the  55,000 
enrolled  in  our  high  schools  were 
from  our  rural  schools.    State  Nor- 


mal Schools  may  become  a  potent 
agent  in  the  solution  of  our  rural 
school  problems. 

State  Superintendent  Bayliss,  of 
Illinois,  says:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  educational  prog- 
ress in  this  State  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  our 
Normal  Schools." 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed 
that  State  Normal  Schools  would 
interfere  with  the  patronage  of  our 
private  colleges  and  state  universi- 
ties. State  Superintendent  Harvey 
says:  *v\^e  do  not  find  that  they 
interfere  with  the  patronage  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  A  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  Normal  Schools  af- 
ter a  short  term  of  teaching,  go  on 
to  the  higher  institution  for  ad- 
vanced work."  I  would  also  re- 
mind those  having  such  fears  that 
all  good  schools  are  full,  and  run- 
ning over,  and  struggling  for  more 
room.  Before  leaving  the  good 
testimony  of  these  three  great 
states,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  Michigan  the  in- 
terests of  her  great  State  Univer- 
sity and  her  Normal  Schools  are 
not  inimical,  and  that  her  Normal 
School  policy  marches  on,  hand  in 
hand  with  her  colleges  and  univer- 
sity; and  that  in  Illinois  it  is  the 
testimony  of  Superintendent  Bay- 
liss that  "The  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation undoubtedly  created  the 
public  sentiment  which  led  to  the 
legislation."     Before  leaving  this 
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subject,  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  unfair  method  of  hold- 
ing up  a  state,  unfortunate  in  the 
establishment  of  her  normal  school 
policy,  and  citing  that  state  as  an 
argument  against  a  policy  of  State 
]Normal  Schools.  It  is  fair  to  cite 
the  best,  for  with  all  the  experience 
of  our  sister  states,  it  is  reasonable 
to  affirm  that  we  would  have  the 
best. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  friends  of 
the  state  normal  school  policy  were 
told  that  the  state  was  too  poor  to 
establish  and  maintain  such 
schools.  If  this  was  true  then  it  is 
not  true  now;  it  never  was  true. 
The  words  of  a  great  statesman 
were  true  then  and  are  true  now: 
"For  every  pound  that  you  save  in 
education,  you  will  spend  five  in 
prosecutions,  in  prisons,  and  in 
penal  settlements."  The  great 
State  of  Ohio,  with  all  her  abund- 
ant and  varied  natural  resources 
and  varied  industries  and  ingenious 
and  thrifty  people  too  poor  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  series  of  five 
State  Normal  Schools  I  It  is  a  libel 
on  our  great  state.  With  all  her 
great  interests,  great  corporations, 
and  great  and  numerous  franchises 
subject  to  taxation,  and  which 
should  contribute  more  to  the  state, 
Ohio  is  abundantly  able  to  do  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  confronting  new  condi- 
tions to-day  as  compared  with  our 


conditions  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — conditions  much  more  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  State  Normal  Schools. 
Our  pioneer  days  are  over.  Our 
great  industrial  progress  due  to  our 
spirit  of  inventive  genius  has  multi- 
plied man's  power  ten-fold,  and  to- 
day the  youth  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation can  turn  their  time  and  ener- 
gy to  education  almost  quite  as 
much  as  they  can  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  I  assert,  and  my  assertion  is 
based  on  facts  found  in  other  states, 
that  a  series  of  State  Normal 
Schools  judiciously  located  and 
wisely  managed  would  become  a 
great  agent  in  establishing  a  town- 
ship high  school  in  every  tov^m- 
snip  in  the  state.  For  these  schools 
have,  under  favorable  conditions, 
"a  marked  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  the  state." 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  sentiment  is  al- 
most unanimous  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  State 
Normal  Schools — not  less  than  five 
— managed  and  located  with  a  view 
of  bringing  the  opportunity  and  in- 
spiration of  professional  training  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  very  doors 
— not  only  of  our  town  and  city 
teachers — but  of  our  great  army  of 
rural  teachers.  We  want  a  normal 
school  policy  for  the  many  and  not 
the  few,  for  the  humblest  teacher 
of  the  state  as  well  as  the  highest 
The  Normal  School  Idea  is  based 
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on  the  fundamental  idea  that  the 
teacher  is  the  most  vital  factor  in 
education.  In  the  language  of 
Superintendent  W.  W.  Boyd,  "he 


is  the  vital  spark,  back  of  all  meth- 
ods, apparatus,  environment,  and 
other  school  influences." 


LATIN  TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  W.  H.  JOHNSON. 


If  the  writer  should  express  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  portion  of  a 
public  school  course  which  Latin 
should  form,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  convince  a  majority  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal.  Some  gen- 
eral suggestions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  taught  when  it  is  taught, 
however,  may  be  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  publication  through  this 
mediumiw 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  room 
there  may  be  for  educational 
"methods  and  devices"  as  mere 
suggestions  to  open-minded  teach- 
ers, it  is  as  true  in  Latin  as  it  is 
in  all  other  branches  of  study,  that 
the  teacher  who  pins  himself 
down  to  a  "method,"  and  defends 
upon  the  talismanic  virtue  of  faith- 
ful adherence  to  it,  is  doomed  to 
certain  failure.  Talk  about  a 
"Science  of  Education"  as  much  as 
we  please,  the  minds  of  intelligent 
children  will  not  work  in  a  pre- 
ordained groove,  no  matter  how 
wise  the  head  by  whom  the  groove 
is  devised.  There  are  some  broad 
general  principles  which  are  well 
enough  established  to  merit  accept- 


ance; but  the  prime  qualification 
of  a  good  teacher,  aside  from  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  his  subject, 
which  is  of  course  presumed,  is  and 
must  ever  be  the  ability  quickly  to 
read  the  natural  peculiarities  of  his 
pupils  and  adapt  himself  readily 
and  sympathetically  to  their  needs, 
both  as  a  class  and  as  individuals. 
The  graduate  student  of  the  great 
university  may  be  trusted  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  teacher ;  with  the  be- 
ginner the  adaptation  must  be  the 
other  way,  or  it  will  not  be  at  all. 
Whether  the  Latin  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  then,  uses  a  book 
conforming  to  one  method  or  an- 
other, let  him  use  the  book  merely 
as  a  convenient  tool  for  securing 
a  definite  end,  ready  to  alter  or  dis- 
card its  characteristic  method  at 
any  moment  when  that  end  can  be 
best  promoted  by  the  change. 

And  that  brings  up  as  the  sec- 
ond point  for  discussion  the  ques- 
tion what  that  end  should  be.  In 
a  general  way,  it  may  be  stated  as 
the  ability  to  read  readily  and  in- 
telligently such  Latin  authors  as 
are  usually  assigned  for  elementary 
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work.  No  pupil  can  rightly  be  said 
to  read  from  a  foreign  tongue  in- 
telligently until  he  can  put  the 
thought  into  English  as  good  as  he 
uses  for  other  purposes.  Of 
course,  this  can  be  the  result  only 
of  continued  practice,  but  it  will 
not  result  even  from  that  if  the  pu- 
pil is  allowed,  or  even  encouraged, 
in  the  much-abused  name  of  "lit- 
eral translation,"  to  use  English 
which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
would  ever  think  of  employing  for 
any  other  purpose.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  how  long  will  some 
Latin  teachers,  in  colleges  as  well 
as  in  secondary  schools,  perpetuate 
the  absurd  idea  that  the  best  test 
of  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Latin  is  his 
ability  to  make  a  mechanical  word 
for  word  transfer  of  it  into  bad 
English  ?  The  only  right  way  is  to 
insist  from  the  very  start  that  the 
pupil  use  the  best  English  at  his 
command,  and  constantly  to  sup- 
ply the  lack,  when  his  command  is 
inadequate.  Every  lesson  in  a  for- 
eign tongue  ought  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
use  of  English.  But  a  good  ren- 
dering can  be  based  only  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  original, 
and  that  is  possible  only  when  the 
grammatical  forms  and  the  ordiri- 
ary  principles  of  syntax  are  wefl  in 
hand.  Thus  thorough  grammar 
study  is  an  absolute  necessity  dur- 
ing the  years  preparatory  to  col- 
lege.    This  need  not  be  tiresome 


drudgery,  with  a  lively  and  well 
equipped  teacher;  but  even  if  it 
is  so,  a  little  drudgery  at  the  start 
is  preferable  to  the  drudgery  all 
along  the  course,  and  the  compar- 
ative failure  in  the  end,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  lack  of  gram- 
matical drill  in  the  beginning.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory 
that  anything  which  is  a  real  task 
for  a  child  can  and  should  be 
avoided.  Such  training  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  will  g^ve  no  better 
results  than  in  the  physical.  Imag- 
ine a  foot  ball  team  trained  in  that 
way. 

Along  with  the  hard  work,  how- 
ever, the  live  teacher  can  throw  in 
much  to  make  the  subject  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  even  in  the 
beginning.  But  to  make  use  of 
such  material  he  must  possess  it 
himself,  and  so  I  will  close  with  the 
third  suggestion,  that  in  order  to 
real  success  he  must  be  a  con- 
stant student  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  literature,  of  Roman  history 
and  Roman  life,  on  a  much  broader 
scale  than  the  text  of  the  authors 
which  he  has  to  teach.  This  is  not 
essentially  more  true  of  Latin  than 
of  other  subjects,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  in  more  serious  dan- 
ger of  neglect  in  Latin  teaching  in 
the  public  schools,  at  least  where 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  carry  sev- 
eral other  branches  at  the  same 
time. 
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THE  MODERN  CRAZE  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 


BY  CBLIA  DOBRNER. 


Ours  may  well  be  termed  the 
"Age  of  Illustration."  Every- 
where, in  books,  in  newspapers,  in 
mag^azines,  in  play-bills,  in  adver- 
tisements of  all  kinds,  we  find  il- 
lustrations; illustrations  of  things 
visible  and  invisible,  real  and  fanci- 
ful, illustrations  not  only  of  mater- 
ial objects,  but  of  the  philosopher's 
thought  and  the  poet's  dream. 

From  year  to  year  this  tendency 
is  becoming  more  manifest.  For- 
merly it  was  considered  sufficient 
penalty  for  exchanging  the  use  of 
one's  legs  for  that  of  a  street-car 
to  have  the  word  "Sapolio"  stare 
one  in  the  face  all  the  way;  now 
one  must  needs  gaze  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  a  housemaid  in  the  act  of 
using  the  article  or  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  equipped  with  Sapolio 
knapsacks.  Twenty  years  ago  an 
illustrated  daily  newspaper  was  un- 
known; now  American  readers 
look  for  daily  illustrations  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  would  attribute 
their  absence  to  a  lack  of  journalis- 
tic enteqjrise. 

Nowhere .  is  this  tendecy  more 
marked  than  in  educational  mat- 
ters. Compare  the  text-books  of 
fifty  years  ago,  innocent  of  pictures 
or  with,  at  most,  here  and  there, 
a  cheap  wood-cut  with  the  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated 
books  that  are  handled  by  the  chil- 


dren of  today.  Enter  a  modern 
school-room  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  and  see  how  the  walls  and 
blackboards  are  covered  with  pic- 
tures and  sketches.  Formerly  the 
children  would  read:  "I  see  a  cat. 
The  cat  has  a  soft  fur."  Now, 
Pussy  herself  is  brought  to  the 
school-room,  where  all  can  see  her 
and  can  feel  her  fur.  And  where 
the  thing  itself  is  not  to  be  had,  a 
picture  must  be  found  or  drawn 
on  the  blackboard. 

All  this  is  good,^very  good.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  educa- 
tors have  gradually  been  awaken- 
ing to  the  full  realization  of  the 
truth  that  only  through  the  senses 
can  one  appeal  to  the  child-mind, 
that  all  material  for  thought  comes 
to  us  through  them,  and  that  mere 
lip-learning  and  word-wisdom  are 
so  much  .empty  breath. 

But  in  our  firm  grasp  of  this 
truth  there  is  danger  of  forgetting 
that,  after  all,  it  is  but  one-half  the 
truth ;  that  though  thought  grows 
out  of  sense-perception  as  the  flow- 
er and  the  fruit  grow  out  of  the 
stem,  yet  the  thought  is  some- 
thing above  and  beyond  the  per- 
ception; that  we  fail  altogether  of 
our  purpose  if  we  stop  short  at  the 
objective  stage;  that  we  must  get 
at  the  concept,  the  general  idea,  the 
abstract  thought.     And  it  is  here 
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that  our  teaching  is  often  sadly  at 
fault.  The  great  truth  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  Pestalozzi's  in- 
junction, "Teach  vision-wise,"  is 
perverted,  so  that  illustration  in- 
stead of  serving  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  idea,  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
has  become  the  principal  object  of 
pursuit,  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  in- 
struction. 

In  arithmetic  we  overwhelm  the 
little  ones  with  toys  and  knick- 
knacks  and  pictures  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  somehow  extract 
from  them  the  numerical  truths 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  instill. 
We  fail  to  see  that  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, and  especially  of  objects  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  serve 
merely  to  distract  the  child  from 
the  consideration  of  the  number 
pure  a«d  simple.  The  child  may 
play  with  the  objects  hour  after 
hour,  and  be  not  a  whit  the  wiser. 
Only,  there  will  be  a  desk  full  of 
pretty  playthings  and  a  slate  full 
of  wonderful  pictures  to  show! 

One  day — and  this  was  much 
longer  ago  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— a  wide-awake  teacher  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  her  pupils 
illustrate  a  composition  on  a  topic 
that  happened  to  lend  itself  to  the 
work.  Perhaps  the  children  were 
to  write  about  a  coin  and  were  ask- 
ed to  stamp  a  picture  of  the  coin 
on  their  composition  papers.  Or, 
a  simple  diagram  was  found  help- 
ful in  elucidating  a  point  in  a  com- 
position. Thereupon  Miss  Imita- 
tion not  only  followed  the  good  ex- 


ample, but  like  the  donkey  in  the 
fable,  without  perceiving  that  the 
salt  had  been  exchanged  for 
sponges,  went  on  illustrating  and 
illustrating  until  the  compositions, 
like  the  poor  donkey,  were  drown- 
ed, dead  drowned.  Now  her  ob- 
ject  is  no  longer  to  see  how  well 
the  children  can  arrange  and  ex- 
press their  thoughts  in  writing; 
that  is  a  trifling  matter  compared 
to  the  kind  of  pictures  they  draw  in 
the  margin  by  way  of  illustration. 
But,  I  ask  you,  what  becomes  of 
the  composition  ? 

In  geography  we  draw  maps  and 
make  models  of  clay  and  give 
magic  lantern  exhibitions,  excel- 
lent things  every  one  of  them. 
But  let  us  beware  of  setting 
our  hearts  on  having  the  most 
artistic  maps,  the  best  clay  models, 
the  finest  magic  lantern  shows,  and 
forgetting  that  these  are  but  to 
light  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
geography. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this 
on  our  pupils  ?  No  doubt  they  en- 
joy school  with  its  pictures  and 
playthings  and  stories  and  games 
and  pretty  devices  of  all  sorts  bet- 
ter than  did  their  grandfathers  the 
monontony  of  plain  reading  and 
spelling  in  a  school-room  with  bare 
walls  and  from  a  pictureless  book, 
or  the  counting  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table  without  the  diversion  of 
nuts  and  apples  and  toys. 

But  I  am  conservative  enough  to 
ask  not  only  "By  what  road  and  by 
what  convcyanc?  did  you  travel?" 
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but,  "Did  you  get  anywhere,  and 
where?  And  what  did  you  find  at 
your  journey's  end  ?"  I  am  so  old- 
fashioned  as  to  expect  a  pupil  who 
has  completed  the  course  below  the 
High  School  not  merely  to  assure 
me  that  he  has  had  a  "good  time" 
in  school,  but  to  be  able  to  express 
himself  in  fairly  good  English  both 
orally  and  in  writing,  to  make  no 
mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  com- 
mon, every-day  words,  to  show 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
use  of  capitals  and  of  punctuation 
marks,  to  write  a  fluent  and  legible 
hand,  to  be  able  to  apply  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  and  skill  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithme- 
tic to  whole  numbers  and  to  frac- 
tions, to  read  ordinary  English  un- 
derstandingly  and  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, to  know  something  both 
geographically  and  historically 
about  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Let  us  use  every  means  that  will 
assist  us  in  presenting  a  subject 
clearly  and  vividly  and  that  will 
help  our  pupils  to  get  at  the  reality 
of  things;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  adopt  every  childish 
device  that  we  stumble  upon  or 
bury  every  thought  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  illustrations.  And, 
above  all,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves by  imagining  that  any  solid 
attainments  can  be  reached  without 
thorough,  conscientious,  painstak- 
ing, sometimes  even  distasteful 
work.  While  a  skillful  teacher  may 
do  much  to  relieve  the  monotony 


of  school  work  and  to  throw  a  halo 
of  interest  even  about  "dry  gram- 
matical cinders,"  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  smuggle  an  education  like 
a  sugar-coated  pill  unawares  down 
the  learner's  throat. 

Though  the  craze  of  the  age  for 
illustrations  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  evil  I  have  pointed  out,  an- 
other cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
striving  after  effect,  the  desire  to 
please  and  dazzle,  to  offer  some- 
thing in  tangible  and  attractive 
shape  to  the  uncritical  observer,  to 
make  believe  we  are  progressing 
because  we  have  gotten  so  far  out 
of  the  humdrum  of  old-time  school- 
teaching.  And  in  this  there  is  much 
truth.  There  is  better  teaching 
done  today  than  there  was  twenty, 
thirty  years  ago.  But  there  is  also 
worse  teaching.  For  every  one  who 
has  grasped  the  true  significance  of 
modern  appliances  and  devices  and 
illustrations,  for  every  one  who 
knows  how  to  weigh  and  select  and 
reject,  there  is  another  who  has 
misconceived  all  these  things,  who 
puts  shadow  in  place  of  substance, 
and  offers  her  pupils  shining  ap- 
ples that  turn  to  dust  in  the  hand. 
Better,  far  better  to  follow  the  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  the  old-fashioned 
school-ma'am,  who  never  forgot 
that  her  chief  business  was  to  teach 
the  three  R's,  than  to  adopt  every 
new-fangled  idevice,  turn  it  into  a 
golden  calf  and  then  worship  it  as 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  education. 
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A  NOTE  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

By  J.  J.  Burns. 

As  an  earnest  word  of  business 
preluding  this  month's  reading 
circle  chapter,  I  respectfully  urge 
the  county  and  township  secretar- 
ies, and  the  clubs  of  one,  to  report 
as  per  directions  in  the  bulletin  pp. 
34  and  35. 

Likewise,  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine :  Every  person  who  reads  the 
Course  should  become  a  member 
of  the  Circle  by  taking  the  short 
financial  step  which  will  place  him 
within  the  circumference.  Every 
person  not  taking  the  full  course, 
but  preparing  to  read  some  of  tlie 
books  under  the  prompting  of  the 
board  of  examiners,  should  also 
come  inside  the  lines,  paying  the 
very  small  fee  that  is  asked.  So 
doing  is  but  returning  good  for 
good — simply  doing  the  "fair 
thing."  But  outside  of  this  consid- 
eration one  can  but  believe  that 
there  is  enough  altruism  in  the 
spirit  of  Ohio  school  folk  to  vitalize 
the  muscles  which  would  lighten 
their  purses  by  the  weight  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar,  to  maintain  an  insti- 
tution, in  the  openly  expressed 
judgment  of  competent  teachers 
not  concerned  in  its  immediate  con- 


trol, a  potent  factor  in  pedagogic 
progress,  perhaps  the  most  so,  that 
has  arisen  in  this  last  quarter  cen- 
tury.   

In  this  number  of  the  Monthly 
Supt.  Haupert  submits  a  set  of 
questions,  which  will  be  of  use  in 
the  reader's  self-examination  in  the 
work  gone  over;  or  kept  at  hand 
while  reading  may  serve  to  italicize 
themes  deserving  a  double  share 
of  attention.  This  list  will  be  com- 
pleted in  another  issue. 

The  Manual  of  Pedagogy  will  he 
treated  in  the  same  wav  bv  some 
teacher  of  an  interrogative  turn. 

Herein  also,  is  found  the  conclu- 
sion of  Prof.  Lange's  first  walk, 
and  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  ev- 
ery reader  to  feel  as  I  felt  w^hile  I 
lingered  over  the  opening  pages  of 
the  manuscript.  I  had  just  come 
in  from  a  drive  which  had  led  me 
through  a  low-lying  piece  of  wood^ 
the  road  only  a  broader  and  seldom 
used  path,  with  undergrowth 
crowding  it  on  each  side,  and  there 
on  the  left  as  we  rode,  their  yel- 
low and  scarlet  in  full  glow,  twin 
specimens  of  the  Burning  Bush, 
and  as  I  saw,  I  too,  took  oflf  my 
shoes. 
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THREE  AUTUMN  DAYS.     No.  1. 

[CONTINUXD.] 

By  D.  Lange,  Author  of  Handbook  of  Nature 

Study. 

The  Burning  Bush. 

When  I  reached  the  fort,  I  de- 
scended into  the  Minnesota  valley 
to  examine  the  fruit  on  some  Wa- 
hoo,  or  Burning  Bush,  a  clump  of 
which  has  been  growing  there  on 
the  Abater's  edge  for  several  years. 
The  four-lobed  arils  are  pendulant 
on  thin,  long  pedicels.    About  the 
time  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  turn 
dark  violet  and  begin  to  fall,  the 
green  arils  gradually  change  to  the 
most  beautiful,  warm  red  with  just 
a  tinge  of  violet  in  it.     The  arils 
are  not  glossy,  and  although  they 
feel  smooth,  they  look  as  if  made 
of  the  most  delicate  velvet. 

Today  I  found  them  in  the  prime 
of  beauty.    The  fallen  and  shrivel- 
led leaves  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
rustled  under  my  feet,  the  grayish 
white,  leafless  tops  of  cottonwoods 
and  willows  were  set  off  distinctly 
against  the  clear  autumn  sky,  but 
here  half  concealed  in  a  tangle  of 
grape    vines,     twisted   strands   of 
moonseed    with    their  bunches  of 
glossy  black  berries,   dead  asters, 
and  white  silky  flakes  of  milkweed 
seeds  was  displayed  the  fruit  of  ihe 
burning    bush,  fairer  than  all  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  summer.    So 
warm,    happy,    and    inviting   they 
looked,  that  one  forgot  that  bleak 
winter   was   approaching.     Nature 
had  put  forth  her  best  effort,  and 
for  the  last  time  in  the  year  she 


had  scattered  bits  of  the  rainbow's 
color  on  the  bushes,  bafHing  the 
skill  of  any  human  artist.  And,  as 
if  to  exclude  all  rivals,  she  has 
waited  until  the  flowers  have  faded 
and  until  the  gold  of  the  sugar 
maple  and  the  crimson  of  the  su- 
mach have  fallen  in^the  breeze  of 
the  crisp  wintry  morn.  Now  the 
bare  twigs  and  vines,  the  dead 
flowers,  the  placid  river,  and  the 
blue,  sunny  sky  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  background  on  which 
the  beauty  of  her  favored  shrub  is 
set  off  in  strong  contrast. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  lobes  open 
below,  and  four  bright  crimson 
seeds  protrude,  suspended  by  tiny 
threads.  Then  the  color  of  the 
outer  husk  begins  to  fade  until 
about  the  middle  of  December  the 
beautiful,  gorgeous  red  has 
changed  into  a  pale  yellow  brown, 
but  from  the  shrivelled  husks  some 
of  the  crimson  seeds  remain  sus- 
pended, inviting  some  straggling 
woodland  bird  to  a  welcom.e  meal. 
There  is  something  strange  about 
the  whole  shrub.  The  young 
twigs  are  not  round,  but  almost 
quadrangular,  and  the  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June,  are  of  an 
odd  dark  purple  color.  The  roots 
are  covered  by  a  white  bark  and 
run  out  considerable  distances 
within  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  What  particu- 
lar insects,  if  any,  fertilize  the  flow- 
ers, and  what  birds  are  especially 
attracted  by  the  fruit,I  have  nor  yet 
been  able  to  determine. 
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The  first  time  I  saw  the  l)iish  in 
the  display  of  its  color  I  just  stood 
■still  and  admired  the  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  "which  in  our 
winter  woodland  looks  a  flower." 
Its  delicate,  regular  structure,  and 
the  pretty  mode  of  its  distribution 
and  the  airy-  attachment  to  the 
straight,  greenish  purple  twigs  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  its  fairy 
land  color. 

A  Fish  Story. 

As  I  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  bank  to  look  at  a  bush  whose 
fruit  and  branches  were  mirrored 
in  the  still  water,  I  was  attracted 
by  a  dark  streak  in  the  river,  which 
had  a  somewhat  wavy  outline  and 
seemed  about  twenty  feet  wide  by 
two  hundred  feet  long.  It  was 
caused  by  an  immense  school  of 
small  fish  swimming  up  the  river. 
From  time  to  time  some  of  them, 
in  play,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
jumped  out  of  the  water.  At  first 
I  thought  to  run  back  a  mile  to 
the  ferry  and  bring  a  boat  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  fish,  but  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get  a 
few  if  I  could  stun  them  by  throw- 
ing heavy  pieces  of  wood  into  the 
school.  In  my  eagerncbS,  however, 
I  miscalculated  the  distance  and 
my  missiles  only  caused  the  fish  to 
turn  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river.  I  continued  to  watch  the 
school,  and  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  it  had  moved  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  up  the  river  and  was 
again  approaching  the  bank.    This 


time  I  tried  my  plan  with  better 
success  for  three  or  four  silver 
white  fish,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  flat  and  rather  deep  in  the 
middle  rose  up  and  slowly  floated 
down  with  the  current.  When  I 
noticed  that  they  drifted  away 
from  the  bank,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  swim  in  and  get  them,  but 
feeling  the  icy  temperature  of  the 
water,  I  abandoned  this  as  danger- 
ous. After  I  had  watched  them 
awhile  I  lost  sight  of  them.  Likely 
they  had  come  to  again  and  joined 
their  company.  By  this  time  it  was 
too  late  to  go  for  a  boat  and  the 
school  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  deep  river,  still  slowly  moving 
up  stream.  Thus,  to  my  chagrin, 
I  lost  .the  opportunity  of  determin- 
ing the  species.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  in  search  of  some  favor- 
able wintering  or  spawning  place. 
I  believe  that  the  species  is  identi- 
cal with  a  small  fish  which  I  have 
several  times  caught  under  the  ice 
in  small  detached  pools  near  the 
river.  In  such  pools  I  have  also 
caught  the  youngf  of  German  carp, 
which,  having  probably  by  accident 
escaped  from  some  breeder's  pond, 
have  become  naturalized  in  the 
Minnesota  River. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the 
life  habits  of  many  of  our  common 
fishes.  Patient  and  careful  observa- 
tions by  those  favorably  situated 
could  make  valuable  contributions 
to  science.  The  common  eel,  An- 
guilla  Anguilla,  is  distributed  on  the 
Atlantic     coast    from     Maine     to 
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Brazil.  It  ascends  all  rivers  in  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  has  been 
caught  in  the  Minnesota  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  St. 
Paul.  The  European  eel  is  known 
to  spawn  in  the  sea,  from  which  the 
young,  only  a  few  inches  long,  as- 
cend the  rivers  in  schools,  which 
contain  millions  of  individuals.  The 
grown  females  are  caught,  as  I 
know  from  experience,  in  the 
smallest  inland  streams,  from  which 
they  again  descend  into  the  sea  to 
spawn.  As  they  have  never  been 
observed  to  return,  it  is  thought 
that  they  die  after  spawning.  The 
American  eel  is  not  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  European  eel,  and 
if  it  has  the  same  habits,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly has,  every  eel  caught 
in  our  Central  States  must  have 
ascended  the  Mississippi  or  its  tri- 
butaries— ^the  immense  distance 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
claimed  that  eels  often  move  con- 
siderable distances  over  land  in  wet 
grass,  but  while  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  can  do  this,  I  never  saw  it, 
and  never  met  a  person  who  had 
been  more  lucky. 

Fishes  like  all  creatures,  includ- 
ing man,  are  subject  to  accidents. 
In  the  spring  of  1898  the  Minne- 
sota River  overflowed  its  whole 
bottom.  About  the  first  of  May, 
when  the  water  had  receded,  I 
found  a  number  of  bullheads,  a 
young  black  bass,  a  sunfish,  and 
one  or  two  other  species  in  a 
small  residuary  pool  at  least  ten 
feet  above  the  river  level.    Several 


had  died  in  the  tepid,  muddy  water ; 
those  still  living,  my  boy  returned 
to  the  river.  These  fishes  had  been 
left  stranded  by  the  receding  water. 
Once  I  saw  a  garter  snake  fish  for 
minnows  in  a  small  pool  left  in  the 
dried  up  bed  of  a  prairie  creek.  In 
August,  1899,  I  saw  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing  half  a  dozen  or  more  young 
pickerel  about  eight  mehes  long 
that  with  other  small  fish  some 
boys  had  caught  with  a  minnow  net 
in  a  pool  left  by  high  water.  The 
pickerel  had  evidently  hatched  from 
spawn  deposited  there  during  a 
time  of  high  water  in  May  or  Jun«  i, 
they  had  found  plenty  of  food  and 
had  grown  fast.  The  facts  just  re- 
ferred to  are  of  interest,  when  one 
considers  the  distribution  of  fishes 
in  our  inland  waters. 

But  now  I  must  return  to  my  ob- 
servations of  October  28. 

While  I  was  walking  towards  the 
steps  that  there  lead  up  to  the  fort^ 
I  saw  a  flock  of  blackbirds  flying 
up  the  river.  They  alighted  on  a 
leafless  cottonwood  tree,  and  for 
about  half  an  hour  as  I  watched 
them  from  cover,  they  seemed  to 
have  a  pleasant  musicale,  all  utter- 
ing their  agreeable  metallic  notes, 
not  with  the  fervor  with  which  the 
males  sang  to  their  mates  in  the 
green  rushes  of  June,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  almost  with  a  sweet  devo- 
tion as  an  evening  prayer  to  Him 
who  makes  wild  rice,  corn  and  oats 
grow  for  plain  blackbirds  even  as 
He  makes  the  sun  to  shine  over  the 
bad  and  the  good.    At  last,  as  if 
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in  obedience  to  a  signal,  they  arose 
and  flew  towards  a  large  swamp 
farther  up  the  valley  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  tall  swaying  rushes. 

SUGGESTIONS     FOR    THE    STUDY    OF 

HINSDALE'S  TEACHING  OF  THE 

LANGUAGE  ARTS. 

By  Charles  Haupert. 

Every  teacher  should  make  a 
critical  study  of  Dr.  Hinsdale's 
book.  It  represents  the  latest  and 
best  thought  on  teaching  the  lan- 
guage arts.  It  outlines  the  under- 
lying principles  of  teaching,  read- 
ing, composition,  English  litera- 
ture, English  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  literary  criticism.  Incidentally 
the  author  throws  much  light  upon 
teaching  the  other  branches  in  the 
curriculum.  The  student  should 
keep  in  mind  the  author's  outline 
at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  ques- 
tions that  follow  are  given  with  a 
view  to  calling  attention  to  the 
main  points  in  the  text  or  suggest- 
ing thought  or  lines  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Preface. 

1.  Meaning  of  "ease  and  correct- 
ness of  style"? 

2.  State  the  three  reasons  for  de- 
fective secondary  education  in 
America. 

3.  Meaning  of  secondary  educa- 
tion? 

4.  "Practice  under  suitable  direc- 
tion."   Explain. 

I. 

1.  Who  is  Lindley  Murray? 

2.  Definition  of  English  gram- 
mar? 


3.  Value  of  Greene's  Analysis? 

4.  Aims  and  purposes  of  this  vol- 
ume? 

11. 

1.  Define  science;  art.  Relation? 
Ends? 

2.  Which   the   more   prominent 
activity — doing  or  knowing? 

3.  The   more   prominent   end — 
intelligence  or  skill  ?    Why  ? 

4.  Is  speech  an  art  or  a  science  ? 

5.  Value  of  parsing? 

6.  The  meaning  of  "English"  ? 

III. 

1.  Are  thought  and  language  in- 
separable ?    Illustrate. 

2.  What  is  the  relative  import- 
ance of  clear  cut  ideas  and  clear, 
accurate,  and  elegant  expression? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  an  individ- 
ual's language  an  index  to  his  cul- 
ture and  character? 

4.  The  vernacular  defined. 

5.  The  vernacular  as  a  means  of 
culture. 

6.  The  real  meaning  of  the  Ren- 
naissance. 

7.  State  Dr.  Laurie's  idea  of  the 
vernacular  in  education;  Dr. 
Schurman's  argument ;  the  author's 
views. 

IV. 

1.  Name  the  child's  invaluable 
mental  possessions  upon  entering 
school. 

2.  State  the  teacher's  two  fold 
work  at  the  child's  entrance  into 
school. 

3.  Relative        importance        of 
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thought  and  expression  in  teaching 
reading? 

4.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  words  used  by  children. 

5.  The  number  of  words  used  by 
laborers.  In  conversation;  in  the 
Bible;  by  Milton;  Shakespeare; 
Artisans;  Journalists. 

v: 

1.  Name  the  facts  to  be  consid- 
ered in  investigating  the  origin  of 
the  child's  knowledge. 

2.  What  is  tradition  in  education  ? 
Its  use? 

3.  Classify  a  six-year-old  boy's 
knowledge. 

4.  Define  concrete,  abstract, 
sense  perception,  percept,  concept, 
analysis,  comparison,  generaliza- 
tion, abstraction,  judgments,  infer- 
ences, reasoning. 

VI. 

1.  What  agent  in  the  origin  of 
the  child's  language  is  instinctive 
mimicry?  Conscious  mimicry?  Il- 
lustrate. 

2.  Show  how  speech  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  conjoint  operation  of 
heredity  and  education. 

3.  In  the  early  process  of  speech 
education,  what  are  the  three  main 
things  determined  by  imitation? 

4.  State  the  author's  reference  to 

Plato    on    imitation  in  education; 

Xenophon,     Aristotle,    Quintilian, 

Ascham. 

VII. 

I.  Explain  Laurie's  three  aspects 
of  language  study — "Substance  of 


thought,"  "Form  of  thought,"  and 
"As  an  art." 

2.  Outline  the  author's  classifi- 
cation of  the  six  principal  means  of 
teaching  language  in  the  lower 
grades. 

3.  In  the  lower  grades  in  lan- 
guage training,  what  is  the  value  of 
conversations  ?  Fairy  stories  ? 
History?  Biography?  Travel?  Ob- 
ject lessons?  The  reading  lesson? 
Committing  selections  of  poetry? 
Written  exercises? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  rules  in 
language  culture? 

5.  Name  the  four  agents  that 
promote  our  education  in  the  ver- 
nacular. 

6.  Where  lies  the  blame  for  the 
deficient  training  of  our  students 
in  English? 

7.  Is  the  school  or  the  home  the 
greater  factor  in  language  train- 
ing?   The  school  or  society? 

VIII. 

1.  Give  the  order  of  the  exer- 
cises to  be  used  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  language  tqaching. 

2.  What  are  the  benefits  of  copy- 
ing and  dictation  exercises  ?  Para- 
phrasing? Essays?  Imitation  of 
chosen  models  ?  Translation  ?  Ety- 
mology ?    Word-building  ? 

3.  What  is  idiomatic  English? 

IX. 

1.  What  are  the  means  of  the 
mental  culture  of  the  race? 

2.  Compare  the  functions  of  the 
author  and  reader. 
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3.  Why  may  a  book  be  likened 
to  a  phonograph? 

4.  What  does  reading  an  author 
imply  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  knowledge  is 
book-knowledge  ? 

X. 

1.  The  author's  groups  of  stu- 
dies ?  Meaning  of  each  ?  Ends  of 
each?  Overlapping  of  these 
groups  ? 

2.  Show  the  relation  of  reading 
to  other  studies ;  the  progress  from 
reading  to  literary  study;  the  value 
of  the  school  reader. 

3.  Show  the  influence  of  stand- 
ard English  classics  as  compared 
to  dictionaries,  grammars,  and 
rhetorics  upon  linguistic  training. 

4.  What  are  the  primary  teach- 
er's two  main  duties?  The  three 
great  ends  in  teaching  reading? 
The  two  great  methods  of  teaching 
language  ? 

5.  Quote  Lowell  and  Norton  on 
reading  and  mental  cultivation. 

XL 

1.  The  three  qualifications  of  one 
who  reads? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  that  the 
teacher  should  have  a  proper  con- 
ception of  what  reading  is  ? 

3.  What  is  the  true  function  of 
books  and  reading? 

4.  Give  illustrations  showing  the 
laws  of  apperception  in  reading. 

5.  The  real  sources  of  knowl- 
edge? 


6.  What  does  reading  any  author 
imply  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  selection  from 
Tennyson  cited?  Macaulay?  Gray's 
Elegy  ? 

8.  From  what  sources  does  a 
proper  mental  preparation  for  read- 
ing come? 

XIL 

1.  What  are  the  three  general 
canons  laid  down  by  the  author  for 
teaching  primary  reading? 

2.  State  the  relative  importance 
of  the  method  and  the  skill  of  the 
teacher. 

3.  Is  the  acquirement  of  the  art 
of  reading  easy  ? 

4.  What  three  things  does  read- 
ing involve? 

5.  Show  the  various  steps  from 
mastering  the  symbolism  of  the 
printed  to  real  literary  study. 

6.  Show  the  connection  between 
rapid,  sure,  free  reading,  and  g^et- 
ting  the  thought. 

7.  State  the  author's  observa- 
tions on  rules  for  reading. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  the  habit 

of  reading  aloud  ?    Of  a  cultivated 

voice  ? 

XIIL 

1.  Which  is  the  more  important 
— teaching  reading  as  an  art  or  as 
thought?  Illustrate.  Which  comes 
first? 

2.  Name  the  ten  points  in  the 
author's  suggestions  on  teachings 
reading  as  thought. 

3.  What  suggestions  should  be 
observed  in  assigning  the  reading 
lesson  ? 
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4.  What  is  the  value  in  teacher 
and  pupil  preparing  an  advanced 
reading  lesson  together? 

5.  When  may  the  regular  reader 
be  discarded?  When  should  com- 
plete, literary  works  be  taken  up? 
In  what  way  ? 

6.  Should  teachers  aim  to  secure 
lesson  preparation  .previous  to  the 
recitation?    For  what  reasons? 

7.  With  what  other  subjects  may 
the  reading  lesson  be  easily  and  na- 
turally connected  as  sources  of  cul- 
tivation ?    Illustrate. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  asking 
definite  questions  on  a  reading  les- 
son before  the  lesson  is  read  in 
class  ?  The  value  of  summaries  on 
portions  of  the  lesson  previous  to 
the  class  exercises?  After  the  reci- 
tation ? 

9.  What  does  an  intelligent  and 
a  conscientious  use  of  our  best 
English  dictionaries  imply?  (i) 
Spelling,  (2)  Pronunciation,  (3) 
Derivation,  (4)  Meaning,  (5)  Sy- 
nonymy or  special  use. 


10.  State  the  value  of  correct 
definition ;  definition  in  generic  and 
characteristic;  manner  of  teaching 
definition;  illustrations  of  faulty 
meaning:  See  LeRows'  "English as 
She  Is  Taught/' 

11.  As  a  rule  do  teachers  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  content  and 
thought  in  teaching  reading? 

12.  What  kind  of  selections  are 
best  for  a  school  reader? 

13.  Distinguish  between  literature 
of  information  and  literature  of 
power.  Which  should  have  the 
preference  in  school  reading?  Give 
typical  examples  of  each  kind. 

14.  State  Scudder's  educational 
law  of  reading. 

15.  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  good  reading  ? 

16.  According  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  author,  study  critically 
Scott's  Sunset  on  the  Border  and 
Lowell's  Lines.  These  are  excel- 
lent model  lessons. 
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THE  MOLECULE. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  us  to  comprehend  things  which 
are  very  large  or  very  small.  We 
cannot  think  well  about  things 
which  are  outside  the  range  of  our 
personal  sense  experience.  But  it 
is  possible,  by  training,  to  be  able 


to  project  the  mind  in  wonderful 
ways  into  regions  which  can  never 
be  known  by  the  senses.  Have  you 
tried  on  a  still,  starry  night,  to  let 
your  mind  wander  into  the  infinite 
realms  of  space  and  have  had  to  call 
yourself  back  in  fright  that  you  so 
nearly  succeeded? 

A  molecule,  on  the  other  hand. 
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is  very  small.  No  one  ever  saw 
one  even  with  the  most  powerful 
microscof>c,  but  a  physicist  has 
three  eyes  and  with  this  third  eye 
he  can  look  down  into  even  the 
most  opaque  substances  and  see 
much  that  is  going  on  within. 

All  matter  is  made  up  of  mole- 
cules— ^little  masses;  no  two  of 
these  arc  in  permanent  contact; 
they  are  all  in  rapid  motion. 

When  we  try  to  think  of  this 
small  particle  our  minds  will  call 
up  a  picture  of  the  cloud  of  fine 
<lust  which  we  have  seen  floating 
in  the  air,  but  these  dust  particles 
are  great  chunks  compared  in  size 
to  the  molecule,  and  each  one 
would  contain  several  hundred  mil- 
lion molecules. 

Let  us  try  to  help  our  minds  with 
a  few  approximations. 

The  German  optician,  Nobert, 
has  ruled  lines  on  plate  glass  so 
close  together  that  the  most  power- 
ful microscope  has  not  been  able  to 
show  these  lines  apart. 

He  regularly  rules  glass  with 
bands  containing  from  ii,ooo  to 
112,000  lines  to  the  inch  and  these 
are  used  to  test  the  power  of  micro- 
scopes. When  there  are  112,000 
lines  to  the  inch  the  lines  must  be 
very  close  together,  and  yet  it 
would  take  5,000  molecules,  laid 
side  by  side  in  a  straight  line  to 
reach  from  one  of  these  lines  to  the 
next.  It  would  take  a  still  greater 
■umber  to  reach  across  the  edge  of 
Ihe  sharpest  razor. 

Leslie  says  that  a  single  drop  of 


musk  has  been  known  to  perfume  a 
large  room  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  the  air  cl)anged  again  and 
again,  and  each  time  charged  with 
fresh  odor.  His  lowest  estimate 
makes  the  drop  to  contain  .320X 
10^  particles,  each  capable  of  af- 
fecting the  olfactory  organs. 

According  to  Thomson's  esti- 
mate if  a  drop  of  water  were  magni- 
fied to  the  size  of  the  earth  and  the 
molecules  of  the  drop  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  molecule 
would  be  about  as  large  as  buck- 
shot. 

One  liter  of  any  gas  at  0**C.,  and 
at  ordinary  sea-level  pressure  con- 
tains (10)**  molecules,  or,  since  the 
liter  is  equal  to  about  61  cubic 
inches,  a  cubic  inch  of  the  gas  will 
contain  164x10^  (nearly)  of  mole- 
cules. 

Equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  the 
temperature  and  pressure  being  the 
same,  have  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  This  is  fundamental  to 
modern  chemistry  and  is  known  as 
Avogadro's  law. 

Again,  these  molecules  are  never 
in  permanent  contact  with  each 
other.  They  may  collide  but  will 
rebound.  It  seems  strange  at  first 
thought,  that  a  hard  substance  like 
glass  and  steel  does  not  fill  all  the 
space  it  seems  to  occupy,  but  is 
really  porous.  The  molecules  have 
spaces  between  them.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  forced  upon  us 
step  by  step  until  little  doubt  is  left. 
Water  may  be  squeezed  through 
solid  iron;  gold  will  absorb  mer- 
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cury ;  all  substances  may  be  made 
to  expand  and  contract.  Consider- 
able alcohol  may  be  introduced  into 
a  bottle  full  of  water  without  caus- 
ing the  water  to  run  over. 

If  water  be  vaporized  and  a 
closed  vessel  be  thus  filled  with 
steam,  then  if  alcohol  be  introduced 
it  will  vaporize  just  as  though  the 
&team  were  not  present,  though  a 
little  more  slowly.  If  ether  be  iiow 
introduced,  the  quantity  of  it  that 
will  vaporize  will  be  independent  of 
the  presence  of  the  steam  and  al- 
cohol vapor. 

No  two  parts  of  our  own  bodies 
touch  each  other  and  it  might 
seem  that*  a  slight  gwst  of  wind 
would  scatter  us  about  like  drifting 
sand,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
some  of  the  first  philosophers  in- 
vented a  system  of  hooks  and  eyes 
to  hold  these  particles  together. 

We  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
causes  these  molecules  to  cohere; 
we  only  know  that  when  they  get 
very  close  together  some  force  re- 
sists the  attempt  to  separate  them. 

The  cohesion  of  a  few  million 
molecules  would  be  small  arid  a 
very  slight  pull  will  separate  them, 
but  when  the  number  amounts  to 
countless  millions  the  resistance  to 
separation  in  some  substances  be- 
comes enormous.  It  seems  an  easy 
matter  to  tear  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  for  we  begin  at  one  edge  and 
tear  a  point  at  a  time,  but  roll  each 
end  of  a  strip  of  the  paper  over  a 
strong  stick  and  grasping  the  stick 
in  each  hand  pull  squarely  on  the 


paper,  and  all  of  one's  effort  may  be 
needed  to  effect  the  separation. 

When  an  article  is  broken  why 
cannot  the  parts  be  set  together  so 
that  the  cohesion  will  be  restored? 
Simply  because  we  cannot  get 
enough  of  the  molecules  dose 
enough  together.  Molecular  at- 
traction acts  only  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, and  though  a  few  million 
molecules  may  have  their  cohesion 
restored,  this  cannot  restore  the 
original  strength  ai  the  break.  If 
two  surfaces  could  be  made  per- 
fectly smooth,  then  if  they  were 
placed  together  it  would  be  as  dif- 
ficult to  separate  them  as  it  would 
be  to  pull  the  material  apart  at  any 
other  point.  In  any  good  tool 
works  you  will  find  the  effort  made 
to  manufacture  smooth  plane  sur- 
faces by  continued  rubbing  of  one 
plane  upon  another,  and  if  you  will 
slide  two  of  these  planes  together 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  you  will 
find  that  it  requires  more  than  the 
effort  to  raise  the  weight  of  the  top- 
piece  to  pull  them  apart. 

A  perfectly  true  edge  or  plane 
cannot  be  made  by  our  present  me- 
chanical methods.  We  are  told  of 
a  machinist  who  ordered  of  a  tool 
maker  a  perfect  straight  edge,  and 
incidentally  asked  him  what  it 
would  cost.  The  reply  came  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely true,  but  they  would  do  the 
best  they  could  and  the  price  would 
be  $40,000. 

When  we  wish  to  establish  a  co- 
hesion between  two  pieces  of  iron 
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we  go  to  the  forge,  heat  the  two 
ends  to  a  molten  condition  so  that 
one  will  adapt  itself  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  other,  and  many 
molecules  are  brought  into  close 
contact  and  we  call  it  welding. 

Again,  these  particles  are  in  con- 
stant motion.  This  motion  is  what 
we  call  heat.  A  poker  is  longer 
when  it  is  hot  because  the  mole- 
cules jostle  each  other  farther  apart 
by  their  swifter  motion.  When 
millions  upon  millions  of  these  lit- 
tle particles  struggle  for  more  room 
and  strike  their  neighbors  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  the  combined 
force  may  become  enormous.  An 
iron  bar  one  square  inch  in  section 
and  i,ooo  inches  long,  if  heated 
from  freezing  point  to  a  red  heat, 
(o°C.  to  5oo°C.)  would  expand  to 
1, 006  inches  in  length. 

To  prevent  this  expansion  would 
require  a  force  of  90  tons. 

This  same  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  its  contraction 
when  it  cooled.  Hence  we  can  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  of  riveting 
boiler  plates  with  red  hot  rivets,  fit- 
ting hot  tires  on  carriage  wheels ; 
also,  why,  when  an  iron  bridge  is 
over  100  feet  long,  the  ends  are  sup- 
ported on  rollers,  so  that  it  may  not 
tear  down  its  own  supports.  It  is 
all  in  the  behavior  of  the  molecule 
under  different  conditions  as  to 
temperature. 

Just  so  in  case  of  confined  gases, 
it  is  the  sum  of  the  impulses  of  the 
individual  molecules  which  drives 
the  steam  engine,  blasts  the  rocks. 


and  projects  the  huge  cannon  bail. 

At  the  surface  of  water  some  of 
these  active  little  particles,  espe- 
cially when  warmed  by  the  sun, 
leap  above  the  water  so  far  that 
they  are  not  drawn  back  and  so 
they  come  on  up  into  the  air  and 
we  call  it  evaporation. 

As  students  we  used  to  smile  at 
Ganot's  "  way  of  expressing  it, 
where  he  says:  "It  may  readily 
be  conceived  that  in  the  great  vari- 
ety of  these  motions,  the  case  oc- 
curs in  which,  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  the  progressive  vibra- 
tory and  rotary  motions,  a  mole- 
cule is  projected  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  with  such  force  that 
it  overleaps  the  sphere  of  the  action 
of  its  circumjacent  molecules,  be- 
fore by  their  action  it  has  lost  its 
initial  velocity,  and  then  it  flies  into 
the  space  above  the  liquid." 

In  my  earlier  years,  imagination 
seemed  to  find  an  analogy  between 
the  molecules  which  formed  or- 
ganic bodies  on  the  earth,  and  the 
great  heavenly  orbs  which  might 
be  the  molecules  of  some  great  be- 
ing of  which  we  were  all  a  part  and 
human  beings  were  only  parasites 
within  this  great  body  as  microbes 
are  within  us.  This,  however,  was 
only  an  excursion  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

When  we  try  to  think  of 
what  the  molecule  is  we  find  our- 
selves on  very  uncertain  ground. 
We  know  nothing  with  certainty 
about  the  essence  of  any  matter.  We 
often  hear  people  remark  that  it  is 
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strange  no  one  can  find  out  what 
electricity  is,  but  in  fact  we  know 
as  well  what  electricity  is  as  we  do 
what  water,  iron,  or  wood  is.  Our 
knowledge  is  not  about  matter  but 
the  phenomena  of  matter. 

The  molecule  is  made  up  of  small 
particles  called  atoms,  and  its  char- 
acter depends  on  the-  kind,  the 
number  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  atoms,  but  this  throws  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  for  we  have 
only  shifted  our  ground  to  the  un- 
known atom.  What  is  the  atom  ? 
If  you  will  read  a  collection  of  opin- 
ions of  the  able  thinkers  past  and 
present  who  have  tried  to  answer 
this  question,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  there  has  been  a  won- 
derful groping  in  the  dark.  S6me 
one  may  have  expressed  the  truth, 
but,  who  it  is,  no  one  knows. 

The  theory  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  us,  is  that  advanced  by 
that  eminent  thinker.  Lord  Kelvin, 
— ^the  vortex  theory,  where  matter  is 
considered  as  simply  the  rotating 
parts  of  a  fluid,  which  fills  all  space. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  noticed  the 
rings  of  black  smoke  puflFed  from  a 
locomotive.  These  can  also  be 
easily  made  by  filling  a  box  with 
smoke  and  having  a  hole  about 
three  inches  in  diameter  on  one  side 
of  the  box  and  a  leather  or  cloth 
covering  for  the  side  of  the  box  op- 
posite the  hole. 

A  sharp  push  on  the  leather  will 
cause-  rings  or  vortexes  to  issue 
from  the  hole  with  smoke  and  their 


action  can  be  observed  at  leisure. 
These  rings  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  permanent  while  their  motion 
is  rapid,  and  when  one  collides  with 
another  it  will  rebound  and  vibrate 
as  if  made  of  rubber,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  friction  of  the  air  in 
which  they  are  rotating  they  would 
be  pentiani^nt. 

Now  this  fluid  which  we  assume 
to  fill  all  space  and  which  we  will 
call  ether,  is  frictionless,  and  when 
once  any  part  of  this  fluid  is  set  in 
motion  as  a  vortex,  like  our  smoke 
rmgs,  though  infinitely  smaller, 
then  it  will  be  different  from  the 
fluid  in  that  it  has  motion  in  a  vor- 
tex ring  which  it  will  permanently 
maintain  in  the  frictionless  fluid. 

This  little  vdrtex  is  the  atom, 
and  combinations  of  the  atoms  form 
the  molecules.  The  atoms  are  the 
permanent  parts  of  the  universe  of 
matter.  Our  own  bodies  are  sim- 
ply collections  of  these  vortexes,  and 
whether  we  live  or  die  effects  no 
change  in  the  atom.  Death  and 
decay  is  only  a  cessation  of  that 
kind  of  a  combinatioft,  and  the 
atom  unimpaired  is  set  free  to  enter 
into  new  combinations  in  building 
up  other  organisms  which  shall  ex- 
ist in  coming  years,  and  so  the 
atom  will  continue  permanent  until 
the  same  power  which  called  it  into 
existence,  shall  cause  its  motion  to 
cease,  when  it  will  again  become  a 
part  of  the  unknown  fluid  which  we 
have  assumed. 
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CNGLISN  6IUIIIIAR. 
BjrTA.  P.  W«t«rt. 

RANDOM  NOTES  ON  GENDER. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  a  German 
who  does  not  handle  the  English 
language  quite  to  the  Queen's  taste 
innocently  making  .use  of  such  ex- 
pressions as: 

My  appetite,  I  cannot  satis- 
fy him  ; 
My  arm  feels  like  he  would 

break ; 
The  bank,  she  closed  before 

I  got  there ; 
We  got  over  the  bridge  be- 
fore she  fell  down, 
and  occasionally, 

My  wife,  he  did  so  and  so. 
The  Frenchman  who  is  being  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  Eng- 
lish, also  gets  'tangled  up'  in  our 
genders,  and  is  as  likely  to  speak  of 

his  hat,  or  his  nose 
in  the  masculine  gender  as  in  the 
neuter. 

But  when  we  consider  how 
much,  and  how  gender  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages  dtflFers,  and  how 
unlike  the  English  in  this  respect, 
ifiost  languages  are,  we  can  not 
help  sympathizing  with  our  poor 
foreigner's  strenuous  efforts  to 
"speak  him  right,"  even  if,  in  most 
cases  he  "gehts  mishtaken." 

In  German  gender  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  independent  of  meaning ;  it 
is  determined  largely  by  the  form 
of  the  words,  for  the  names  of 
things  without  life,  from  their  real, 
or  supposed  possession  of  qualities 
pertaining  to  things  with  life  are 


masculine  or  feminine ;  thus  in  Ger- 
man 

Appetite  and  Arm  are  mas- 
culine ; 

Bank  and   Briicke   (bridge) 
feminine, 

and  Weib  (wife)  neuter, 
and  the  German  refers  to  them  us- 
ing the  masculine,  feminine  or 
neuter  pronouns  respectively,  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  we  do  in  our 
genders.  Even  the  articles  and  ad- 
jectives, demonstratives  and  all, 
have  forms  for  each  of  the  three 
genders  and  are  made  to  agree  with 
the  gender  and  number  of  the 
words  they  limit.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then,  that  appetite  and  arm  are  each 
**he"  to  him,  when  they  have  been 
"er"  or  "der"  (er  being  Grerman  for 
he,  and  der  masculine  form  for 
"the"  to  him  all  his  life?  Or  that 
he  should  not  cease  to  think  of 
"bank"  and  "briicke"  as  feminine 
when  he  has  always  said  "die 
Bank"  and  "die  Brucke"  (bridge), 
die  being  the  feminine  for  the  ?  Or 
that  in  his  efforts  to  speak  of  his 
wife  in  the  proper  gender,  know- 
ing that  in  English  it  is  not  neuter, 
he  should  get  not  only  English  and 
German  words  mixed,  but  the 
wrong  one  of  the  other  two  gen- 
ders, and  say : 

Mein  wi(e,  he  made  die 
(fem.)  light  aus. 
In  the  French  there  are  but  two 
genders,  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine.  Names  of  female  persons 
and  of  animals  conspicuously  fe- 
male  are   feminine,  and  names  of 
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mile  persons  and  of  animals  con- 
spicuously male,  ate  masculine. 
Names  of  objects  regarded  in  Eng- 
lish as  neuter,  are  either  masculine 
or  feminine  in 'French,  depending 
largely  upon  their  gender  in  Latin. 
In  general,  if  the  word  in  Latin 
from  which  it  conies  is  feminine,  it 
IS  feminine,  otherwise  masculine, 
putting  the  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  neuters  in  the  masculine. 

Chapeau  (hat)  and  nez  (hose) 
are  masculine;  and  plume  (pen) 
fenttiiine,  and  are  always  referred 
to  in  these  genders.  Like  the  Ger- 
man and  other  highly  inflected  lan- 
guages the  adjectives  and  articles 
agree  in  gender  with  the  nouns  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  always 
le  chapeau,  le  nes  {le  masc.  sing,  for 
the)  and  /a  plume  (la  the  fem.  sing, 
for  the).  So  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  stupidity 
with  our  German  and  French  cous- 
ins that  causes  them  to  misuse  our 
genders,  but  inability  to  lay  aside 
long  accustomed  ideas  of  gender 
for  new  and  very  different  ones. 
It  is  even  more  difficult  for  us  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  correct  gender 
forms  in  the  French  or  German, 
and  our  "misfits"  sound  just  as 
awkward  to  them  as  theirs  to  us. 

In  English  gender  is  a  distinction 
that  follows  sex — ^a  distinction  of 
nouns  and  pronouns  based  upon 
the  sex  of  the  objects  represented. 
A  few  exceptions  are  usually  noted, 
viz.:  very  young  children,  inferior 


animals  and  objects  personified. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  exceptions  a  little  further  on. 
By  some,  genders  based  on  sex  are 
called  natural  genders,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  genders  based 
upon  word  forms,  which  they  desig- 
nate grammatical  genders.  In^her 
case  gender  is  only  a  grammatical 
distinction,  whether  following  sex 
or  not,  and  such  distinction  is  na- 
tural or  grammatical,  if  not  errone- 
ous, is,  at  least,  not  only  useless, 
but  liable  to  confuse  sex  with  gen- 
der. Gender  is  a  grammatical  dis- 
tinction base  it  upon  what  we  will. 
Sex  belongs  to  objects,  gender  to 
the  words  as  representatives  of  ob- 
jects. Objects  may  be  male  or  fe- 
male, and  the  nouns  and  {Pronouns 
representing  them  masculine  or 
feminine;  but  we  do  not  have  mas- 
culine or  feminine  objects,  or  male 
or  female  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Lower  forms  of  animal  life  and 
animals  whose  sex  is  not  conspicu- 
ous are  usually  regarded  as  neuter. 
Examples  r 

The   star-fish   finds  its  own 

food; 
The  amoeba  by  means  of  its 

psuedopodia  moves  about 

and  takes  its  food; 
The  slug,  it  is  quite  naked, 

soft  and  pulpy ; 
The  earth-worm  and  leech 

each  has  its  own  use ; 
The-fire-fly  furnishes  its  own 

light. 
In  speaking  of  very  young  chil- 
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dren  we  often  disregard  sex  and 
speak  of  them  in  the  neuter;  for 
example : 

"A  little  child  that  lightly 

draws  its  breath. 
And   feels  its  life  in  every 

limb. 
What    should   it    know   of 
death  ?" 
Even  in  the  larger  animals  where 
sex  is  conspicuous,  we  have  but 
little  regard  for  sex  in  determining 
gender ;  thus,  we  say  : 

That  horse  is  not  worth  its 

feed; 
An  ass  with  baskets  on  its 

back; 
The  giraffe,  its  home  is  in 

southern  Africa; 
When  a  cai  is  threatened  by 
a  dog,  it  arches  its  back, 
erects'  its  hair,  opens  its 
mouth  and  spits. 
Wood,  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say: 

"The  Aldemey  Cow  so  cele- 
brated   for    the   quantity 
and    quality    of  the  milk 
which  IT  furnishes ; 
The  domestic  ox  of  Europe, 
putting  aside  the  two  ob- 
vious benefits  of  its  flesh 
and  its  milk,  etc." 
The  writer  or  speaker  is  allowed 
considerable  freedom  in  the  choice 
of    genders  when  speaking  of  the 
lower  animals.    In   the   same   de- 
scription of  the  beaver  by  T.  W. 
Higginson  we  find  the  following: 


"As  w^e  shall  see  it  prepares 
the   place   for  its  habitat 

tions. 
He  is  sometimes  as  heavy  as 
a  stout  boy." 
The  same  writer  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  the  beaver  takes  fur- 
ther liberty  with  the  English  (we 
hope  it  is  allowable)  and  speaks  d 
"A  heaver  who  lost  his  tail,** 
thus  referring  to  beaver  with   the 
relative  who,  a  pronoun  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  orthodox  school- 
texts,  can  represent  persons  only- 
Some  may  try  to  explain  the  use 
of  "it"  in  "When  the  cat  is  threat- 
ened by  a  dog,  it  arches  its  back, 
etc.,"   by   saying  that  "cat"   here 
stands  for  a  class,  and  not  for  an 
individual;  if  this  is  the  case  ivhy 
should  the  same  writer  say  in  the 
same  description  of  the  cat, 

*'He  likes  his  old  home  be- 
cause he  knows  it  better  ?" 
The  same  writer  (Darwin)  in  this 
same  description  say: 

"Look  at  the  cat  while  feel- 
ing affectionate  and    ca- 
ressing her  master." 
So  we  find  here  a  writer  speak- 
ing of  "cat"  as  neuter,  then  mascu- 
line and  then  feniinine,  all  in  the 
same  description. 

The  writer  quoted  above  is  not  the 
only  one  who  occassionaly  refers  to 
the  lower  animals  with  the  relative 
'^who.^' 

A  teacher's  note  book  furnishes 
among  other  similar  ones  these  two 
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sentences  found  somewhere  neither 
of  which  "would  pass  muster"  be- 
fore the  average  grammar  class  well 
drilled  in  the  good  old  orthodox 
rule,  "  'Who'  to  represent  persons 
only,  'which'  things  only,  'that' 
both  persons  and  things." 

There  was  an  old  boar,  wlw 
seemed  to  be  in  supreme 
command  ; 
Now  it  must  require  no  lit- 
tle reflection,  caution  and 
adroitness    to   enable   an 
animal    who    has    merely 
legs  to  catch  one  who  has 
both  legs  and  wings. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  an 
iron-clad    rule  for  these   genders 
based  strictly  on  sex,  and  declare 
all  transgressions  bad  English,  but 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  this. 
On  the  contrary  we  must  make  our 
rules  of  grammar  conform  to  the 
usage    of    approved   writers   and 
speakers.    To  report  these  usages 
is  no  small  task,  even  as  to  gender 
alone. 

Since  usage  does  not  conform  to 
gender  determined  wholly  by  sex, 
specific  rules  can  not  be  given  for 
its  determination.  The  following 
general  rules  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Gender  of  names  representing 
persons  are  determined  by  the  sex 
of  the  individuals,  excepting  very 
young  children,  where  sex  may  be 
ignored. 

2.  The  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
are  usually  neuter. 

3.  Animals  whose  sex  is  not  con- 


spicuous are  commonly  regarded  as 
neuter. 

4.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
refer  to  the  lower  animals  by  neuter 
pronouns,  unless  special  forms  as 
hen-sparrow,  dog-fox,  lioness,  call 
attention  to  the  sex. 

5.  In  speaking  of  animals  pos- 
sessing qualities  which  are  com- 
parable to  like  qualities  in  persons, 
we  usually  refer  to  them  in  the  mas- 
culine or  feminine  gender,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  refer  to  them 
by  means  of  the  relative  "who." 

6.  Objects  personified  so  as  to 
influence  gender  are  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine  depending  upon 
whether  masculine  or  feminine 
qualities  are  attributed  to  the  ob- 

*  jects. 

Before  speaking  of  the  gender  of 
nouns  representing  objects  personi- 
fied, it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  some  erf  the  facts  relating 
to  personification.  Personification 
is  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  life  is 
attributed  to  inanimate  objects,  or 
in  which  the  lower  animals  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  human 
beings.  Some  mark  the  following 
kinds  of  personification : 

a.  Inanimate  objects  raised 
to  the  plane  of  human  be- 
ings ; 

Ex.  Melancholy    marked 
him  for  her  own. 

b.  The  lower  animals  raised 
to  the  plane  of  human  be- 
ings; 
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Ex.  The  faithful  dog 
mourned  his  master's  life, 
c.  Inanimate  objects  raised 
to  the  plane  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Ex,  The  sea  licks  your 
feet,  its  huge  flanks  purr 
pleasantly  for  you. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  ex- 
amples that  a  personified  noun  may 
be  in  any  gender.  But  so  far,  we 
have  been  considering  the  figure  as 
a  figure  of  rhetoric,  and  grammar 
has  to  do  with  the  figure  not  in 
this  broad  sense,  but  only  when 
gender  is  affected  by  the  figure.  It 
is  evident  then,  that  in  grammar 
we  need  refer  to  the  figure  only  in 
accounting  for  masculine  or  femi- 
nine gender  when  it  would  other- 
wise be  neuter.  And  so,  it  is  not 
true  that  objects  personified  are 
either  masculine  or  feminine;  they 
may  be  any  gender;  but,  since 
ganmaar  takes  no  notice  of  tbe 
figure  until  it  influences  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  sentence, 
we  say,  from  the  standpoint  of 
grammar,  that  names  of  objects 
personified  are  either  masculine  or 
feminine. 

Examples  of  gender  affected  by 
personification : 

"The  oak  shall  send  his  roots 
abroad  and  pierce  thy 
mold; 

Confusion  heard  his  voice ; 

Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull 
cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Nature  is  a  mute,  and  man. 


her     artfcttlate     spealdag 

brother ; 
The  boat  her  silent  course 

pursues ; 
Young  content  forsook  her 

seat; 
Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her 

Vouth;  • 
She  did  not  look  through 

dimmer  eyes; 
Or    love    but    played    with 

gracious  Jies, 
Because  he  felt  so  fixed  in 

truth. 

If  masquline  qualities  as  "size, 

strength,  sublimity,"  are  ascribed, 

the  nouns  are  usually  masculine. 

Thus: 

The  Sun  hitnself  must  die ; 

Grim  -  visaged  war  has 
smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front ; 

The  y^or  is  dying  in  the 
night. 

Ring  out  wild  bells  and  let 
him  die. 

The  wild  ivind  sighed  and 
moaned  in  the  forest; 

Good-bye  to  Grandure  with 
wise  grimace ; 

The  Ocean  old,  his  beating 

heart  is  not  at  rest. 

If   feminine  qualities  as  "grace, 

gentleness,     productiveness,"     are 

ascribed,    the    nouns    are    usually 

feminine.    Thus : 

And  Belgium's  capital  had 
gathered  there. 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ; 

To  him  who  in  love  of  Na- 
ture holds 
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Communion  with  her  visible 

forms ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  rav- 
eled sleeve  of  time ; 
Good-bye  to  Flattery* s  fawn- 
ing face. 
'    It  will  be  noticed  in  the  examples 
given  that  some  of  the  nouns  un- 
der consideration  begin  with  capi- 
tals while  others  do  not.    Some  in- 
sist that  the  names  of  all  objects 
personified  are  proper  nouns,  hence 
should  begin  with  capitals.     This 
would  be  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  if  the  grammarians  made 
the  laws  to  which  good  usage  con- 
forms; but,  on  the  contrary  again, 
those  that  speak  and  write  good 
English  (and  good  English  is  that 
which    is    approved    by    our   best 
speakers    and   writers)    determine 
what  good   usage   is,   what   good 
grammar  is.     Good   usage   is   far 
from  conforming  to  any  such  rule. 

No  specific  rtil€s  can  be  laid 
down  for  capitalizing  personified 
nouns.  Considerable  latitude  is  al- 
lowed the  writer  in  the  matter,  and 
often  it  is  a  question  of  choice  with 
the  writer — some  good  writers  us- 
ing capitals  very  sparingly. 

If  the  personification  is  vivid  the 
noun  should  begin  with  a  capital; 
if  weak,  it  should  not. 

All  Abstract  and  Participial 
Nouns  are  of  the  Neuter  Gender — 
no  exceptions. 


6C06MPNVMQ  HISTQIIV  OF  ONIO. 

By  F.  B*.  Pearson. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  J.  M.  Mul- 
ford,  of  Columbus,  as  an  incidental 
feature  of  his  work  in  United  States 
History  with  his  senior  class  as- 
signed topics  to  the  entire  class  of 
about  seventy-five  members  on 
OHib,  and  thfe  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation.  All 
the  libraries  of  the  city  were  laid 
under  tribute  and  the  librarians 
were  for  some  weeks,  kept  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  pleasant  agitation. 
Such  a  demand  for  books  on  Ohio 
had  not  been  witnessed  before  for 
many  a  day.  The  pupils  them- 
selves are  enthusiastic  and  wonder 
that  they  so  long  were  ignorant  of 
facts  that  now  seem  fundamental. 
This  is  mentioned  merely  to  show 
that  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  un- 
der efficient  leadership,  will  do  the 
work  suggested  in  these  articles 
with.great2est. 

Here  are  three  compositions 
from  pupils  at  Fort  Recovery,  one 
of  the  historic  places  of  Ohio, 
which  show  very  clearly  that  Su- 
perintendent Ross  has  inspired  his 
pupils  with  like  zeal.  The  sub- 
jects are  "St.  Clair's  Defeat,"  "The 
Old  Fort,"  and  "Relics  of  Ft.  Re- 
covery," and  every  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  state  will  be  profited 
by  reading  them; 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  tltat  work 
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of  this  character  is  being  inaugu- 
rated by  progressive  committees  of 
County  Associations.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Knox  County  Asso- 
ciation Hon.  W.  C.  Cooper,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  read  a  paper  on  "Knox 


mation  that  is  really  vahiable  —  ar- 
ticles that  were  omitted  before  or 
read  only  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
Here's  an  illustration  —  taken 
from  a  daily  paper  —  and  the  dis- 
patch is  given  in  full,  inasmuch  as 


PRINCIPAL 
lAND  CRANT8  AND  SURVEYS 


[Prom  Laningr'8  "History  of  Ohio"  by  permission  of  the  author.] 


County  History,"  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  innovation  was 
pleasing  and  profitable.  Once  let 
the  teachers  become  interested  and 
the  sources  of  information  that 
will  develop  for  them  will  be  many 
and  varied.  Interest  in  subjects 
sei*ves  to  open  our  eyes  that  we 
may  see  what  has  been  but  dark- 
ness before.  The  daily  and  weekly 
paper  will  furnish  us  much  infor- 


it  answers  one  of  the  questions  pro- 
pounded last  month : 

Norwalk,  O.,  Nov.  i8. — (Spe- 
cial.)— Mr.  Frank  Leveritt,  of  Den- 
mark, lo.,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Taylor, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  geolog- 
ical survey,  together  with  Profes- 
sor E.  S.  Mosby,  of  Sandusky, 
have  been  in  Bellevue  and  vicinity 
for  several  days  past  working  out 
an  interesting  problem  in  geology. 
They  are  preparing  a  report  for  the 
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nineteenth  annual  volume  of  the 
survey   upon   the   subject   of   an- 
oient    lake    beaches    and    glacial 
moraines.    It  is  well  known  to  all 
persons    familiar    with    the    topo- 
^^raphy  of  this  region  of  Ohio  that 
Lake  Erie  once  covered  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Ohio  as  far  south 
s,s    Tiffin    and    Leipsic;    in    fact, 
the    entire    area    now    known    as 
the   Black  swamp.     When  at  its 
liighest,  its  foot  was  at  the  present 
site  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  its  waters 
-were  discharged  into  the  Missis- 
sippi through  the  depression  lead- 
ing westward  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Huntington,  Ind.    After  a  time  its 
waters  receded,  but  this  recession 
was  arrested   sufficiently   long  at 
two  other  different  times  as  to  per- 
mit   the    formation    of    beaches. 
These  in  order  from  the  present 
lake  level  are  about  90  and  200 
feet    in    height,    respectively.    In 
early  times  they  furnished  conven- 
ient locations  for  the  trail  of  the 
Indians,  and  later  for  the  roads  of 
the  white  man.     Locally,  three  of 
these  beaches  are   known  as   the 
North,  South  and  Butternut  ridges, 
and  each  furishes  the  basis  of  an 
excellent  highway.    The  gentlemen 
above   named   are   locating   these 
beaches  with  much  care,  and  their 
report,  which  will  appear  some  time 
in  190 1,  will  show  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  each  of  them  from  its  most 
eastern  point  in  New  York  through 
Ohio  to  its  termination  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Answers  are  already  coming  in 

from  pupils  in  various  parts  of  the 

state,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

list  of  questions  proposed  may  be 

taken   up   by   the   schools   in   the 

spirit    of    thorough   investigation, 

and  that  the  results  mav  be  sent  in 


clothed  in  unimpeachable  English, 
that  the  compositions  may  become 
models  for  the  guidance  and  en- 
couragement of  others.  The  con- 
tributions that  follow  tell  their  own 
story  and  need  no  comment : 

TURKEY    FOOT   ROCK. 

As  the  immense  glacial  drift 
slowly  melted  away,  the  sediment 
carried  down  by  it  began  to  appear. 
All  over  northwestern  Ohio  large 
rocks  or  boulders  were  left. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Mau- 
mee,  however,  is  one  whose  name 
and  history  is  well  known.  It  lies 
by  the  roadside,  but  thirteen  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  heart  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  battlefield  of  Fallen 
Timbers.  It  is  large  and  its  sur- 
face, covered  with  the  mystic  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  Indian,  immedi- 
ately attracts  one's  attention.  Here 
we  see  inscribed  the  name  of  an 
Indian  warrior.  Chief  Turkey  Foot, 
one  of  the  leaders  under  Little  Tur- 
tle in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

There  are  many  different  reasons 
given  why  this  huge  rock  is  so 
named.  Some  people  say  that,  as 
Turkey  Foot  sprang  upon  this 
rock  to  urge  forward  his  lagging 
braves,  he  fell  pierced  by  a  musket 
ball  fired  by  one  of  Wayne's  men. 
Others  say  that  the  chieftain  was 
wounded  earlier  in  the  fight,  but 
was  not  overcome  until  he  reached 
this  rock,  whereon  he  fell.  Still 
others  tell  that  whenever  and 
wherever  Turkey  Foot  was  killed 
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the  hnge  boulder  only  marks  his 
last  resting  place. 

Formerly  Turkey  Foot  Rock  Uy 
half  budbed  in. an  orchard  on  the 
side  of  old  Presque  Isle  hill,  some 
fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
road.  But  to  save  the  orchard 
from  the  trespassing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  curiosity  lovers  who  are 
attracted  to  this  site  each  year,  the 
rock  was  moved  to  the  roadside. 
.  Here  it  has  peacefully  rested  for 
many  years  until  recently,  two 
months  ago,  when  the  commission- 
ers, straightening  the  road,  were 
forced  to  again  move  the  land- 
mark. At  this  time,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared. A  thorough  search  was 
made  of  the  locality,  but  it  could 
not  be  found.  The  commissioners 
had  simply  rolled  it  away  a  few 
yards,  but  now  it  had  left  the 
neighborhood  entirely.  However, 
after  much  excitement,  it  was 
found  loaded  upon  a  truck  in  one 
of  the  storage  barns  of  Toledo. 

The  Ceiltennial  commissioners, 
thinking  so  famous  a  rock  would 
prove  quite  an  attraction,  and  be- 
lieving that,  as  it  had  been  twice 
moved  from  its  original  site  it  was 
no  longer  valuable  to  mark  any 
particular  spot,  but  only  because  of 
its  own  characteristics  and  history, 
carted  it  off  to  Toledo,  thus  secur- 
ing the  first  curiosity  of  our  Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

However,  the  rock  was  returned 
and  again  rests  near  the  spot  where 


it  stood  in  that  famous  battle,  when 
its  history  was  begun. 

Maurice  Griffin, 
Toledo  High  SchooL 

THE   REFUGEE  TRACT. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revcrfu- 
tion  many  people  of  the  British 
provinces  so  strongly  sympathized 
with  the  cause  of  the  American  col- 
onies that  they  were  obnoxious  to 
their  neighbors  and  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty and  seek  refuge  in  the  colon- 
ies, where  some  entered  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  The  property  of 
such,  was  confiscated  and  they  be- 
came permanent '  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

By  resolutions  passed  in  con- 
gress, April  23,  1783,  and  April  13, 
1785,  the  refugees  were,  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  the  United 
States,  recommended  to  the  hu- 
manity and  particular  attention  of 
the  several  states  in  which  they  re- 
sided and  informed  that,  "whenever 
congress  can  consistently  reward 
them  by  grants  of  land  they  will 
do  so  by  making  such  reasonable 
and  adequate  provisions  for  them 
on  our  public  domain  as  will  am- 
ply remunerate  them." 

The  realization  of  these  promises 
held  out  to  the  refugees  was  a  work 
of  time  depending  on  the  passage 
of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  established  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  opened  the  public  lands  to  sur- 
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vey  and  settlement.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1798,  congress  progressed 
to  the  point  of  inviting  all  refugees 
ivho  were  claimants  of  land  to 
make  their  claims  apparent  to  the 
ivar  department  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  said  action  by  "ren- 
dering a  full  and  true  account  of 
their  claims  to  the  bounty  of  con- 
gress." 

The  refugees  thereupon  made 
proofs  of  their  respective  services, 
sacrifices,  and  sufferings  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment  to  the 
cau^  of  the  colonies  against  the 
mother  country,  and  when  the  le- 
gal limit  had  expired  within  which 
proofs  of  claims  must  be  made,  the 
Secretary  of  War  divided  the  refu- 
gees into  a  number  of  classes, 
awarding  the  first-class  2,240  acres 
and  to  the  lowest  160  acres.  On 
February  18,  1801,  congress  took 
action  upon  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary by  appropriating  100,000  acres, 
which  they  deemed  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  awards. 

This  was  a  tract  four  and  a  half 
miles  wide  and  extending  eastward 
from  the  Scioto  river  to  Muskin- 
gum county,  not  far  east  of  Gratiot. 

Two  and  one-half  of  this  four 
and  one-half  mile  strip,  as  origin- 
ally surveyed,  belonged  to  the 
United  States  military  tract,  and 
the  remaining  two  miles  was  con- 
gress land. 

This  Jibe  dividing  the  congress 
from    the   military   land,    running 


through  the  refugee  tract,  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Licking 
county  and  the  northern  boiuidary 
of  Fairfield  and  Perry  counties. 
Then  all  three  of  these  counties 
have  each  a  strip  of  refugee  tract. 

Although  the  refugee  tract,  as 
originally  appropriated,  extended 
into  Muskingum,  but  few  if  any 
settlements  were  made  there,  be- 
cause it  was  land  in  excess  of  the 
awards  and  so  reverted  to  the  gov- 
ernment 

The  little  notch  one  and  a  half 
by  two  and  a  half  miles, 
taken  out  of  the  southeast- 
em  corner  of  '  Licking  county, 
was  also,  doubtless,  part  of  the  re- 
fugee tract.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  at  this  notch  that  the  refugee 
location  terminated,  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  no  more  refugee 
claims  to  satisfy. 

The  national  road  runs  almost 
the  entire  forty-eight  miles,  from 
the  Scioto  river  to  Hopewell  town- 
ship, Muskingum  county,  within 
the  refugee  tract. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Lick- 
ing county  was  also  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  mil- 
itary tract  of  1,500,000  acres. 

The  land  was  divided  into  sixty- 
nine  parts,  amounting  to  65,280 
acres,  to  which  should  be  added 
seven  sections,  or  nearly  5,000 
acres,  awarded  to  the  inhabitants 
by  congress  for  school  purposes, 
making  in  all  about  70,000  acres. 
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The  locations  were  made  by  law  on 
January  2nd,  1802,  and  patents 
were  promptly  issued. 

Ada  Hunt, 
Granville,  Ohio,  High  School. 

SYMMES'  PURCHASE. 

John  Cleves  Symmes  was  bom 
at  Riverhead,  on  Long  Island,  July 
21,  1742,  and  early  in  life  was  em- 
ployed in  land  surveying  and  teach- 
ing school.  He  was  prominent 
during  the  Revolution  as  colonel  of 
a  militia  regiment  in  active  service, 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Having  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
he  was  one  year  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  that  state ;  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council;  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress,  and  twelve  years  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

As  early  as  1787,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  agents  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  he  made  application  to 
congress  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
associates,  and  obtained  a  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
fronting  on  the  Ohio  river,  between 
the  two  Miamis  and  extending 
north  to  the  tenth  township. 

"The  price  was  sixty-six  cents 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  United 
States  military  land  warrants,  and 
certificates  of  debt  due  from  the 
United  States  to  individuals. 

The  payments  were  divided  into 
six  annual  installments.  His  asso- 
ciates were  principally  composed  of 
the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  line. 


who  had  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

His  first  contract  was  for  one 
million  acres,  made  in  October, 
1788,  but  "owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  payments  and  the 
embarrassments  growing  out  of  the 
Indian  War,  the  first  contract  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  a  new  one  was 
made  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  acres,  in  May,  1794, 
and  a  patent  issued  to  him  and  his 
associates  in  September  following." 

Meanwhile  Judge  Symmes  had 
located  himself  at  North  Bend,  six- 
teen miles  below  Cincinnati,  where 
he  laid  out  "Symmes'  city,"  which 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  on 
paper,  and  for  a  time  was  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  re- 
membered —  even  its  name  was 
forgotten,  and  the  settlement  con- 
tinued to  be  called  North  Bend. 
.  Since  then  that  village  has  been 
distinguished  as  the  residence  and 
the  home  of  the  soldier  and  states- 
man, William  Henry  Harrison, 
whose  remains  now  repose  in  a 
humble  vault  on  one  of  its  beauti- 
fur  hills.  The  residence  of  Judge 
Symmes  stood  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  his  grave.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  March,  181 1,  and  all  his 
valuable  papers  consumed.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  act  of 
an  individual  out  of  revenge  for  his 
refusal  to  vote  for  him  as  justice 
of  the  peace. 

At  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the 
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Indians  told  him  and  others  that  in 
the  war  they  had  frequently 
brought  up  their  rifles  to  shoot  him 
and  then,  recognizing  him,  re- 
frained from  pulling  the  trigger. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  his  pre- 
vious kindness  to  them,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  his  benevo- 
lence. He  died  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
1814. 

Judge  Symmes  was  three  times 
married.  He  left  two  daughters, 
one,  Maria,  married  Major  Peyton 
Short ;  one,  Anna,  became  the  wife 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  after- 
ward president  of  the  United 
States. 

About  thirty  rods  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  tomb  of  Harri- 
son, on  an  adjacent  hill  in  a  fam- 
ily cemetery,  is  the  grave  of  Judge 
Symmes.  It  is  covered  by  a  tab- 
let laid  horizontally  upon  brickwork, 
slightly  raised  from  the  ground.  On 
it  is  the  following  inscription :  "Here 
rest  the  remains  of  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  who,  at  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  made  the  first  settlement  be- 


tween the  Miami  rivers.  Born  on 
Long  Island,  State  of  New  York, 
July  2i,A.  D.  1742.  Died  at  Cin- 
cinnati, February  26,  A.  D.  1814." 

Symmes'  Purchase  is  a  tract  of 
311,682  acres  of  land  in  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  state,  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Miami 
rivers.  It  borders  on  the  Ohio 
river  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  extends  so  far  back  from 
the  latter  between  the  two  Miamis 
as  to  include  the  quantity  of  land 
just  mentioned.  It  was  patented 
to  John  Cleves  Symmes  in  1794, 
for  sixty-seven  cents  an  acre. 

Every  sixteenth  section,  o  r 
square  mile,  in  each  township,  was 
reserved  by  congress  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  sections  twenty-nine 
for  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions, besides  fifteen  acres  around 
Fort  Washington  in  Cincinnati. 
This  tract  of  country  is  now  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  state. 
Clara  E.  Price, 

Columbus, 
East  High  School. 
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The  next  State  Examination  will 
be  held  at  the  Great  Southern  Ho- 
tel, Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26, 
27  and  28,  1899.  ^^^  communica- 
tions regarding  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed tb  J.  D.  Simkins,  Clerk,  St. 
Marys,  O. 


The  president  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
Mr.  A.  S.  Downing,  of  New  York, 
announces  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February 
28  to  March  i,  1900.  This  will  be 
an  important  meeting,  and  Ohio 
should  be  well  represented. 


We  believe  that  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  any  one  that  1899  is 
not  the  closing  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  it  has  been  closed  with  this 

year  by  many  orators  who  have  de- 
picted in  glowing  rhetoric  its  de- 
parting glories.  One  good  thing 
about  all  such  speeches  is  that  with 
very  little  revision  they  can  be 
used  in  1900,  which  will,  really  be 
the  closing  year  of  the  century. 


This  number  closes  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  The  Monthly,  and 
we  desire  once  more  to  express  to 
our  friends  and  patrons  our  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  their  cordial  sup. 
port,  and  practical  help  given  in  so 
many  ways.  A  glance  at  the  index 
will  show  that  within  the  past  year 
The  Monthly  has  contained  many 
valuable  articles  on  many  different 
subjects,  and  we  believe  that  all 
who  have  preserved  the  different 
numbers  will  find  that  the  volume 
of  600  pages  which  is  formed  from 
the  twelve  issues,  furnishes  a  rea- 
sonably complete  and  accurate  his- 
tory  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  state  for  the  past  year.  With 
December  come  the  good  cheer 
and  happy  experiences  of  the  holi- 
day season,  and  we  earnestly  wish 
for  all  our  readers  and  friends  a 
Merry  Christmas. 


In  his  recent  lecture  in  Colum- 
bus, Supt.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Chi- 
cago, emphasied  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  great  importance  of  the 
work  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades. 

2.  Greater  emphasis   should   be 


placed  upon  the  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  work. 

3.  Instruction  in  music  should 
be  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  in- 
cluding musical  composition. 

4.  A  noonday  lunch  of  a  plain, 
strictly  hygienic  character,  should 
be  served  to  the  pupils,  at  cost,  by 
the  school  authorities. 

Our  readers  can  make  their  own 
comments.  We  believe  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  everything  good  in 
the  above  suggestions  made  by 
Supt.  Andrews  is  not  new,  and  that 
everything  new  is  visionary  and  im- 
practicable. 

•  All  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  vis- 
ited Boston  and  Montreal  Novem- 
ber 18  to  20,  thus  completing  the 
tour  of  all  the  cities  which  have  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  their  midst.  Many 
important  factors  enter  into  the  se- 
lection of  a  place,  and  the  final  de- 
cision may  not  be  reached  for  some 
time.  All  that  can  be  said  at  pres- 
ent is  that  the  committee  is  giv- 
ing the  most  careful  and  impartial 
consideration  to  all  the  claims  pre- 
sented by  those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  association  at  heart, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  final  re- 
sult of  this  consideration  will  be 
such  as  to  convince  all  of  its  fair- 
ness and  justice. 


Many  of  us  remember  with  any- 
thing but  pleasure  some  of  our 
early  attempts  to  write  composi- 
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tions  on  abstract  subjects  assigned 
by  ignorant  or  thoughtless  teachers. 
The  average  child's  mind  is  not  very 
full  of  thoughts  on  such  a  subject  as 
"Intelligence,"  especially  when  the 
teacher  in  charge  does  not  furnish 
a  concrete  example  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Such  an  attempt, 
however,  is  perhaps  no  worse  than 
some  of  the  more  modern  attempts 
to  develop  the  use  of  language 
through  the  so-called  "language 
lessons,"  resulting  in  what  Dr. 
Hinsdale  so  aptly  characterizes  as 
"gabble."  In  his  preface  to  "Teach- 
ing the  Language  Arts,"  one  of  the 
books  adopted  for  use  by  the  O.  T. 
R.  C,  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage well  worthy  of  consideration 
by  every  teacher: 

In  recent  years  there  has  been 
much  so-called  "language-study" 
in  our  schools  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  pupil  how 
to  write  or  compose  with  facility. 
He  has  been  set  at  work  writing  nu- 
merous commonplace  sentences 
about  commonplace  things.  The 
result  of  this  language-study  has 
been  described  not  inaptly  as  "gab- 
ble." The  practice  is  a  better  one 
if  it  requires  the  pupils  to  write  out 
in  a  connected  manner  what  they 
have  learned  say,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  weekly  written  examination, 
or,  still  better,  to  write  out 
their  ideas  gained  by  reading  and 
studying  literary  models.  The  dig- 
nified content  requires  a  dignified 
form.  To  write  commonplace  ideas 
in  choice  language  always  borders 
on  the  ridiculous. 


The  common  school  belongs  to 
the  common  people,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  take  its  control  from  the 
people  and  give  it  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  select  few  should  be  op- 
posed by  all  who  are  interested  in 
its  welfare.  Some  of  the  recent 
suggestions  that  no  one  should  be 
eligible  to  membership  on  a  board 
of  education  who  is  not  a  graduate 
of  a  high  school  are  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  would  work  harm  to  the 
schools  in  practice.  Those  who  pro- 
pose such  measures  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  many  persons  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  high 
school  and  college  education,  are, 
nevertheless,  well  educated,  in  the 
right  sense.  With  such  persons 
the  struggle  to  succeed  made  nec- 
essary by  their  lack  of  advantages 
has  been  in  itself  an  education. 
To  deprive  the  schools  of  the 
benefit  of  the  wise  judgment  of 
such  men  and  women  by  mak- 
ing them  ineligible  to  member- 
ship on  boards  of  education  sim- 
ply because  they  may  not  happen 
to  be  high  school  or  college  gradu- 
ates, would  be  little  less  than  a 
crime.  The  chief  qualifications  for 
membership  on  a  board  of  educa- 
tion are  common  sense,  sound  bus- 
iness judgment,  integrity,  and  love 
for  the  public  schools.  Fortunately 
for  the  schools,  these  qualifications 
are  not  confined  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  colleges,  but  are 
possessed  in  a  large  measure  by 
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many  who  have  never  attended 
either.  The  writer  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  some  boards  of  education 
whose  wise  control  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge  is  due  entirely 
to  the  work  of  men  who  would 
be  ineligible  were  the  "educational 
test"  applied. 

Those  who  try  to  imagine  that 
all  education  proceeds  from  the 
school  will  find  food  for  thought  in 
the  admirable  article  by  President 
Eliot,  on  "Recent  Changes  in  Sec- 
ondary Education,"  in  the  October 
Atlantic.  We  quote  a  few  of  the 
paragraphs  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  point. 

The  young  man  who  has  gradu- 
ated from  college  at  twenty-three 
is  urged  to  spend  four  or  five  years 
in  a  graduate  school,  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  subject, 
before  he  goes  out  into  the  desolate 
world,  wherein  no  more  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired.  This  argument, 
whether  applied  to  the  secondary 
school  or  the  graduate  school,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  fallacious  and 
misleading.  The  fact  is,  that  if  a 
boy  or  girl  of  eighteen  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  study  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  he  or  she  will  continue 
to  acquire  information  rapidly  and 
effectively  after  leaving  school.     * 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  the  graduate 
from  any  one  of  these  three  insti- 
tutions (preparatory  school,  col- 
lege, and  professional  school), 
should  find,  in  his  own  case,  that 
the  training  which  active  life  af- 
fords is  the  best  he  has  ever  had 
because  more  strenuous,  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  productive.     * 

•  *     *     *     ♦    It  is  safe,  then,  to 


rely  on  the  development  of  good 
mental  and  moral  quality  out  in  the 
world  after  leaving  school,  college 
or  professional  school,  provided 
that  the  preliminary  training  has 
been  sound  and  well  directed. 

Other  things  being  equal  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  man  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
high  school  and  college  course,  is 
better  prepared  for  the  work  of  life 
than  he  who  has  not  had  such  op- 
portunity, but,  fortunately  for  the 
world,  there  are  many  who  have  se- 
cured a  sound  education  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  opportunity,  and  the 
attempt  to  form  a  "trust"  or  "com- 
bination" which  will  shut  out  from 
useful  service  on  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  other  important  positions 
men  and  women  who  are  not  grad- 
uates, is  certain  to  meet  with  the 
failure  it  so  richly  deserves.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  market  in 
intelligence,  ability,  and  character 
can  not  be  "cornered"  by  any  one 
in  this  land  of  free  public  schools. 
By  all  means  give  us  good  men  and 
women  on  boards  of  education — 
men  and  women  of  broad  minds, 
pure  hearts  and  clean  hands,  but 
let  us  remember  that  there  are 
manv  such  outside  of  the  ranks  of 
high  school  and  college  graduates. 


DR.  HARRIS  ON  EDUCATION 
AND   CRIME. 

While  money  is  being  liberally 
contributed  to  educational  institu- 
tions by  the  friends  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  while  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  raised  annually  by 
public  taxation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, yet  it  is  true  that  there  are 
still  a  few  persons  who  try  to  pro- 
duce arguments  to  show  that  as 
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education  increases,  crime  grows. 
In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis  makes  some 
very  caustic  remarks  about  the  re- 
lation of  education  and  crime,  and 
even  intimates  that  the  graded 
schools  are  breeding  places  for 
crime,  and  explains  the  large  num- 
ber of  old  maids  in  New  England 
and  other  portions  of  the  country 
as  the  natural  result  of  their  dis- 
inclination to  marry  men  of  moder- 
ate means  after  having  received  an 
academic  education. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
answered  these  unfair  and  unjust 
criticisms  so  definitely  and  com- 
pletely that  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
publishing his  interview  taken  from 
a  recent  edition  of  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  ; 

"If  the  statistics  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  are  considered,  I 
think  most  people  will  believe  our 
schools  do  not  swell  the  number  of 
criminals  of  the  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  exert  just  the  opposite 
tendency.  Communities  that  send 
a  very  large  part  of  their  popula- 
tion into  schools  have  a  higher 
ideal  as  to  what  is  considered  law- 
ful and  decent  behavior  in  public. 
They  are  not  content  with  pun- 
ishing crimes  against  person  and 
property,  but  often  arrest  persons 
for  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when 
a  person  seen  in  the  streets  smok- 
ing a  cigar  would  be  liable  to  ar- 
rest by  a  policeman.  A  multitude 
of  penalties  on  the  statute  books, 
such  as  arrest  for  plucking  a  flower 


on  the  public  common  or  crossing 
the  grass  from  one  gravel  walk  to 
another,  increase  the  number  of  ar- 
rests every  year,  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  increase  of  serious 
crime.     Counting  the   persons    in 
jail  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found 
that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  is 
nearly,    or    quite,    eight   times    as 
much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal 
number  of  persons  who  can  read 
and  write.    For  instance,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Detroit  jail  for  its  first 
twenty-five  years  show  40,388  com- 
mittals, of  whom  11,686  could  not 
write.     In  the  total  population  of 
the   state   less   than   five   per   cent 
were    illiterates.     Five    per    cent, 
therefore,  furnished  11,686  commit- 
tals, and  the  other  95  per  cent  of 
the  population  furnished  28,652.  In 
other    words,    the    illiterates   fur- 
nished eight  times  their  quota  of 
criminals  for  the  jail.     The  report 
of   the    Detroit  jail  for  1887  con- 
tains the  statistics  on  this  subject/' 

"How  about  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Davis  that  the  number  of  ju- 
venile offenders  in  London  was 
greatly  increased  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  free  schools 
in  1870?" 

"I  have  before  me,"  replied 
Commissioner  Harris,"  two  articles 
on  this  subject,  one  in  the  London 
School  Board  Chronicle  for  April 
16,  1898,  and  the  other  in  the  Lon- 
don Schoolmaster,  for  November 
6,  1897.  The  average  daily  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  jail  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  given  for  thirty- 
four  years  and  a  study  of  them  will 
reveal  the  true  facts  regarding  the 
point  touched  on  by  Mrs.  Davis. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  of 
crime  from  1870  to  1894.  The 
schools  had  scarce  begun  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  total  in  1870, 
but  in  that  year  there  were  128  per- 
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sons  in  jail  out  of  every  100,000  of 
the     population.    Ten    years    later 
the    128  had  decreased  to  11 1   in 
each    100,000   population,   and   in 
1890  this  had  fallen  off  nearly  pne- 
half .      Instead  of   1 1 1   there  were 
only  68  in  prison  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000.    It  has  been  stated 
that  the  school  educates  the  intel- 
lect, but  does  not  affect  the  morals. 
1^  early  all  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  lay  more  stress 
on    good   behavior   than   they   do 
upon    learning   lessons.     In   fact, 
some  schools  with  poor  methods  of 
instruction  in  spite  of  that  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  because  they 
teach  children  how  to  behave  in 
public.    By  insisting  on  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence  and  industry  in 
the     school    room   they   secure   a 
quality,  of  self-control  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  which  no  other  means 
can  accomplish  so  well.     I  do  not 
find  it  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
effect  ot  the  school  shows  itself  in 
the  morals  of  the  community  still 
more  than  it  does  in  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  intellect. '  People  in  Eng- 
land  who  are  studying  this   mat- 
ter   seem    to   think  that  the  great 
falling  off  of  criminals  in  the  jails, 
namely,  from  128  in  every  100,000 
in  1880  to  only  68  in  every  100,000 
in  1890,  is  due  to  the  wholesome 
effect  of  the  schools.    Quite  exten- 
sive   investigations  were  made  in 
1870  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  the  same  lines.    The  prisons  and 
jails  of  seventeen  states,  fourteen 
of  them  being  Western  or  Middle 
States,  reported  110,538  prisoners. 
Of  these  27,581,  or  almost  exactly 
25  percent,  were  illiterates.    Atten- 
tion being  called  to  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  could 
read  and  write  and  had  had  some 
schooling,  the  same  claim  now  put 
forth  by  Mrs.  Davis  was  made — 


that  education  promotes  crime.  The 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
schools  were  'breeding  houses  of 
crime.'  But  in  this  case  the  numer- 
ators were  compared  and  the  de- 
nominators neglected,  for  in  the 
seventeen  states  the  average  illiter- 
acy of  the  population  was  about 
four  per  cent.  This  four  per  cent 
of  the  population  furnished  25  per 
cent  of  the  criminals,  and  the  96 
per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write, 
furnished  only  75  per  cent.  The  il- 
literates, therefore,  furnished  more 
than  six  times  their  quota,  while 
those  who  could  read  and  write 
supplied  one-fifth  less  than  their 
proper  quota.  Thus,  1,000  illiterates 
furnished  on  an  average  eight  times 
as  many  prisoners  as  the  same 
number  who  could  read  and  write. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  discipline 
of  a  common  school  which  trains 
the  pupil  from  day  to  day  in  the 
habit  of  self-control  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  will  not  pro- 
duce law-abiding  citizens  nothing 
else  is  likely  to  accomplish  it." 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of 
school  training  on  other  evil  habits 
outside  of  the  list  of  school-room 
virtues — regularity,  punctuality,  si- 
lence, etc?" 

"The  school  impresses  upon  the 
pupil  the  constant  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  ideal  of  good  behavior, 
and  the  boy  in  school  for  many 
months  in  the  year  acquires  this  as 
a  habit ;  it  becomes  second  nature. 
Of  course  a  person  who  has  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  regulating  his 
conduct  by  an  ideal  must  carry  this 
habit  into  the  whole  range  of  his 
life  and  modify  it  to  some  advan- 
tage. Education  is  far  from  stim- 
ulating evil  instincts,  but  on  the 
contrary  serves  to  suppress  them. 
One  of  the  English  writers,  to  whom 
I  referred,  collected  the  police  sta- 
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tistics  as  well  as  the  jail  statistics, 
and  found  that  in  1870,  while  there 
were  31,225  thieves  in  jail  there 
were  50,144  running  at  large,  but 
known  to  be  thieves  by  the  police. 
These  two  items  make  a  total  of 
81,369,  but  in  1895  those  in  jail  had 
decreased  from  31,225  to  18,365, 
and  those  reported  as  at  large  had 
decreased  to  18,033,  making  a  total 
of  36,398  in  1895,  as  against  81,- 
369  in  1870.  In  the  meantime  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales 
had  increased  from  23,000,000  to 
30,000,000.  This  reduction  by  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  suspicious 
cases  and  in  jail  in  the  face  of  a 
big  increase  in  population  is  cer- 
tainly an  indication  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  education.  These  statistics 
are  of  value  because  they  show  the 
state  of  the  whole  community  and 
not  merely  the  number  actually 
convicted  and  imprisoned.  An  in- 
teresting record  has  been  made  in 
Massachusetts  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  the  jail  population  to  illiter- 
acy. Massachusetts  gives  more 
years  of  schooling  on  an  average 
to  its  population  than  any  other 
state.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Massachusetts  overeducates  its 
children.  I  have  heard  this  charge, 
but  you  have  only  to  consider  the 
average  amount  of  schooling  to 
each  inhabitant  in  order  to  see  that 
the  state  does  not  overdo  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  Massachusetts 
gives  about  seven  years  of  two  hun- 
dred days  each,  on  an  average,  to 
each  one  of  its  pupils,  but  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  United  States 
is  only  five  years.  The  average  is 
not  enough  to  take  the  pupil 
through  the  course  of  study  in  the 
ordinary  district  school.  In  1850 
there  were  8,761  persons  in  the  jails 
and  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  while 
in  1885  the  number  had  increased 


to  26,651,   nearly  three    times   as 
many  as  in  1850.    This  occasioned 
the  remark  that  with  the  increase 
in  education  crime  increased  in  a 
stiU  greater  degree.    An   analysis 
of  the  crimes  reported,   however, 
showed  that  those  against  person 
and  property  had  decreased  during 
that    period.     Serious  crimes  had 
decreased  40  per  cent,  while    the 
offenses  against  order  and  decency 
being  more  vigilantly  prosecuted 
produced  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  total  number.    For  example,  in 
1850  there  were  3,341  commitments 
for  drunkenness,  but  in  1885  there 
were  18,701  commitments  for  this 
offense.    The  conunitments  for  all 
other  crimes  than  drunkenness  in 
1850  amounted  to  one  for  each  183 
inhabitants,  and  in  1885  one  to  each 
244    inhabitants.      This    showing 
turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of 
sensational  writers  who  deal  with 
hysterical   statistics.     Person    and 
property  have  become  more  safe  in 
Massachusetts     in     the   past   fifty 
years,    but    drunkenness  is   more 
dangerous  to  the  drunkard." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  state- 
ment that  education  gives  young 
people  a  disgust  for  manual  labor  ?" 

"I    do   not   think  this  charge  is 
borne  out  by  statistics.     There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
young  people  are  more  ambitious 
to  get  into  occupations  in  which 
they  can  earn  a  livelihood, than  the 
United  States.    In  fact,  the  hunger 
for  work  is  too  great  for  the  good 
of  our  youth.    Again,  those  youths 
who    get   the   greatest  amount  of 
schooling  furnish  the  most  produc- 
tive populations,  as   for  instance, 
Massachusetts,  with  its  seven  years 
of  schooling  for  each  boy  and  girl, 
produces    in    manufacture,    com- 
merce   and  agriculture  an  aggre- 
gate of  wealth  per  inhabitant  which 
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IS  nearly  twice  that  of  the  average 
product  of  the  nation.    In  1880  this 
product  was  from  70  to  80  cents  per 
day  for  each  inhabitant,  while  that 
for  the  country  at  large  was  only 
40  cents.     Of  course  the  educated 
person  wishes  to  save  his  hands  by 
the  employment  of  machines,  and 
is  not  so  willing  to  perform  mere 
drudgery  by  hand  when  he  can  see 
methods  of  performing  it  by  ma- 
chines, but  in  the  number  of  hours 
that  he  works  per  day  and  in  the 
intensity  with  which  he  works  he 
excels  the  illiterate  laborer.  A  man 
of  education  does  one  day's  work 
at  his  office  and  frequently  does  an- 
other day's  work  when  he  gets  home 
for  the  evening.    In  regard  to  the 
declaration  that  education  for  wo- 
men gives  them  a  distaste  for  mar- 
riage with  men  of  moderate  means, 
and,  therefore,  increases  the  num- 
ber of  old  maids,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  wonder  that  an  educated 
woman   is   more  particular  about 
the  kind  of  husband  she  gets  than 
an  illiterate.    Then  again,  a  woman 
with  an  academic  training  can  af- 
ford to  be  independent  to  a  certain 
degree.    In  closing  I  would  like  to 
quote  these  words  by  famous  Eng- 
lish authorities  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  education  and  crime.     Sir 
George  Kekewich,  the  head  of  the 
parliamentary    school    board    for 
England  and  Wales,  says : 

"  *Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new 
school  being  opened  I  say  to  my- 
self, there  goy  another  prison.'  Sir 
John  Gorst,y6ne  of  the  parliament- 
ary leadens,  says:  'Every  pound 
spent  on  tile  education  of  the  young 
saves  many  pounds  in  the  increased 
efficieiyfy  of  the  working  popula- 
tion inr  the  absence  of  the  necessity 
for  fijrther  jails  and  workhouses.'  " 


CENTRA!  OHIO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  November  3  and  4.  The 
meetings  of  this  association  have 
become  marked  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  our  state,  be- 
cause they  draw  together  the  larg- 
est number  of  teachers  attending 
any  educational  gathering  held  in 
Ohio,  and  because  not  only  repre- 
sentative teachers  from  this  section 
of  the  state  are  on  the  program, 
but  distinguished  speakers  from 
different  parts  of  our  country  are 
brought  to  address  the  meetings. 

So  many  teachers  congregated 
at  Dayton  that  many  were  unable 
to  get  into  the  auaitorium  to  hear 
the  addresses,  and  the  hotels  were 
uncomfortably  crowded.  An  ex- 
cursion train  from  Columbus  on 
Friday  morning  carried  588  pas- 
sengers, the  larger  part  of  them  be- 
ing teachers  from  that  city.  Spring- 
field sent  150  teachers;  and  other 
cities,  towns  and  country  districts 
sent  proportionately  large  delega- 
tions. 

Friday  morning  was  enjoyably 
spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of 
Dayton.  The  association  conven- 
ed in  the  afternoon  and  the  follow- 
ing program  was  carried  out,  every 
number  being  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence : 
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Program. 
Friday  Afternoon,  1 130  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Prayer — Rev.  Edgar  A.  Work, 
D.  D. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Inaugural  Address — Three  Aspects 
of  School  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration in  Ohio — President 
Carey  Boggess,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Address — The  Educative  Power  of 
Literature — Dr.  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, Pres.  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — The  Teacher's  Responsi- 
bility—Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Friday  Evening,  8  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Lecture — Andrew  Jackson :  the 
Man  of  the  People — Prof.  Ed- 
win E.  Sparks,  Asst.  Prof.  Amer- 
ican History,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Saturday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — The  Teacher's  Problem 
— Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion, Boston. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — Art,  Manual  Training 
and  Nature  Study  in  Education 
— J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of 
the  Public  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Doxology. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  fin- 
ished his  address,  so  prolonged  was 
the  applause  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  only  to  be  cheered  the 
more  heartily. 


An  additional  interest  was  givci 
to  what  Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  had 
to  say  by  his  use  of  the  stereopd- 
con.  By  its  aid  he  showed  classes 
at  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  normal  school,  and  also  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done,  embrac- 
ing clay  models,  pottery  and  wood 
carvings. 

The  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Abram  Brown  and  Henry 
Whitworth,  reported  seven  resolu- 
tions, one  of  which  endorses  the 
"establishment  of  high  g^ade  State 
Normal  Schools." 

The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected : 

Pesident — Supt.W.  McK.  Vance, 
Lrbana. 

First  Vice  President — Supt.  C. 
L.  Dickey,  Worthington. 

Second  Vice  President — Supt.  T. 
A.  Edwards,  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
Xenia. 

Secretary — Miss  Anna  Hull,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Executive  Committee — H.  A. 
Stokes,  Delaware ;  William  Werth- 
ner,  Dayton;  H.  G.  Smith,  Hills- 
boro.  M.  W.  S. 

FIELD  NOTES. 

All    subscriptions   to   the 
Monthly  at  the  institute  rate  were 
taken  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  the  amount,  $1.25,  was  to 
be  paid  before  December  i,  1899. 
This  was  made  plain  to  all  at  the 
time,     and     the     November 
Monthly    contained  a  special  no- 
tice calling  special  attention  to  the 
matter.    In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
only    conclusion    which    can    be 
reached  regarding  those  who  have 
not  paid  is  that  they  prefer  to  have 
a  little  longer  time,  and  pay  the 
full  rate  of  $1.50.    This  amount  is 
now  due  under  the  agreement,  and 
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v^e  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  remit- 
ance  from  those  who  still  owe  at 
heir  earliest  convenience.  If  for 
iny  reason  any  of  our  subscribers 
lave  failed  to  understand  the 
igreement,  as  outlined  above,  an 
Immediate  remittance  of  $1.25  will  be 
accepted.  Otherwise,  we  shall  ex- 
pect the  full  amount,  $1,50,  from 
each.  We  very  much  prefer  that 
all  should  have  settled  within  the 
specified  time  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
limit,  December  i,  1899,  fairness 
demands  that  the  agreement  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  in  treating  all 
exactly  alike. 

— ^We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  "Lewis  Guide  to  the  Best  Sup- 
plementary Classics,  etc,"  recently 
issued   by  Montgomery  H.  Lewis 
&  Co.,    17-21  Quincy  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    This  guide  will  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  and  others  who 
are   interested  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  books  for  home,  school, 
and  library.     Mr.  Lewis  was   su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  and, 
no   doubt,    his    Ohio   friends    will 
kindly  remember  him  in  his  new 
business. 

— ^The  Bluffton  public  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  B.  F. 
Eiery,  have  just  issued  a  new 
school  manual  containing  a  revised 
course  of  study. 

— Score  another  home  run  for 
the  Ohio  man.  At  the  recent  elec- 
tion, J.  D.  Keller,  a  former  Han- 
cock county  teacher,  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Woodburn  county,  Iowa,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand.  The 
Monthly  extends  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

— Nimishillen  township.  Stark 
county,  is  now  under  supervision 


with  Supt.  H.  C.  Koehler,  of  Louis- 
ville, in  charge.  A  school  manual 
containing  a  course  of  study  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  has 
been  issued,  and  a  township  insti- 
tute has  been  organized, 

— T  h  r  o  u  g  h  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  N.  E.  A.,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  their  publications  upon 
the  following  terms : 

Report  of  Committee  of  Twdve 
(Rural  Schools),  25c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  2Sc. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  15c. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  15c. 

Set  of  the  above-named  four  re- 
ports to  one  address,  postpaid,  75c. 

Price  per  copy  for  ten  or  more 
copies,  to  one  address,  by  express, 
prepaid 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  13c. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  13c. 

Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Cnicago: 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  IOC. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.    All  orders 
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should  be  accompanied  by  cash, — 
P.  O.  order  or  draft  made  payable 
to  O.  T.  Corson, — and  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  For  full  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  contents  of  each 
of  these  reports,  see  October 
Monthly. 

— Our  thanks  are  due  Supt.  O. 
A.  Wright,  of  Canton,  for  a  copy 
of  his  new  School  Manual,  and  Di- 
rectory of  Teachers. 

— George  W.  De  Long,  who  for 
thirteen  years  has  been  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  the  Corning, 
.Ohio,  public  schools,  was  tendered 
the  superintendency  of  the  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio,  schools.  The  board  of 
education  of  Corning  at  once  in- 
creased Mr.  De  Long's  salary  $250 
and  he  will  remain  in  his  old  field 
of  labor,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  of  Corning. 

— ^We  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Supt.  R.  R.  Rogers,  of  James- 
town, New  York,  and  of  talking 
to  his  corps  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers,  November  21. 
While  the  visit  was  necessarily 
very  brief,  we  saw  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  Jamestown 
schools  are  running  on  the  broad 
guage  plan,  care  being  taken  on 
the  one  hand  not  to  follow  the 
fashion  simply  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing in  fashion,  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  reject  the  good  that  is 
in  the  new  simply  because  it  is 
new.  Supt.  Rogers  is  another 
'^Buckeye"  who  is  making  a  record 
for  himself  in  the  educational 
world,  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
the  cordial  support  which  he  has 
from  parents,  pupils  and  teachers. 

— Clark  county  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful session  of  her  bi-monthly 
teachers'  meeting  at  New  Carlisle, 


October  21.  Several  interesting 
and  helpful  exercises  were  pre- 
sented by  different  teachers  in  the 
county,  and  Prof.  Frank  S.  Fox, 
of  Columbus,  delivered  an  address 
on  '*  Pointing  the  Way,  or  The 
Teacher's  Duty."  The  good  peo- 
ple of  New  Carlisle  gave  a  free  din- 
ner which  was  greatly  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  by  all. 

— ^The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  Mercer  county 
was  held  at  Celina,  October  14. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  new 
president,  Supt.  L.  H.  Beeler,  of 
Rockford,  was  followed  by  a  spir- 
ited round  table  discussion.  The 
educational  exhibit  at  the  county 
fair  was  indorsed  very  generally 
by  the  teachers.  In  the  afternoon, 
Supt.  Wilkin,  of  Union  City,  gave 
a  very  instructive  and  entertaining 
talk  on  'The  Teachers'  Highest 
Duty  to  the  Pupil."  John  B.  Al- 
bcrs  followed  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  "School  Govern- 
ment." A.  H.  Roebuck  gave  an 
earnest  address  on  "Originality  in 
Teaching,"  and  A.  P.  Kenney 
made  a  splendid  plea  for  better 
work  in  "Physiology  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools."  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  December  16. 

— ^The  Bi-County  Teachers*  As- 
sociation of  Stark  and  Wayne  held 
one  of  its  most  successful  meet- 
ings at  Orrville,  October  •27-28. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
program  very  interesting.  Pres. 
L.  E.  Holden,  of  Wooster  univer- 
sity, delivered  the  evening  lecture 
— subject,  "The  Age  of  Specializa- 
tion." The  lively  and  informal  dis- 
cussions of  several  of  the  papers 
made  Saturday's  program  doubly 
interesting.  Papers  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  were  read  and   dis- 
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:ussed  by  members  of  the  Associ- 
Ltion : 

Commercial    Education    in   High 
Schools,  Prof.  M.  G.  Marshall, 
Canton. 
Discussion — Prof.   L.   L.  Weaver, 
Alliance;  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason, 
Wooster;    Supt.    Wright,    Can- 
ton;   Prof.    Korns,   Mt   Union, 
and  others. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Improv- 
ing  Condition  of  Our  Country 
Schools,  Prin.  John  M.  Sarver, 
Canton,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Discussion  by  Members  of  Com- 
mittee. 
Teaching  Classes  in  Reading,  Prof. 
John   M.   Chambers,  School  of 
Oratory,  Wooster  University. 
Nature  Study,  Miss  Anna  Hurst, 

Wooster. 
Discussion,  Miss  M.  lola  Williams, 
Alliance ;  Prof.  Underwood ; 
Supt.  Koehler;  Supt.  Jones; 
Prof.  Sarver;  Prof.  Karns,  and 
others. 
Village  High  Schools,  Supt.  J.  E. 

Schrantz,  Green  town. 
Discussion,  Supt.  W.  E.  Wenner. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Canton  sometime  in  April. 

— ^A  very  interesting  and  well- 
attended  session  of  the  Knox 
County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new 
High  School  building  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, November  i8. 

Supt.  J.  S.  Barnhart  used  the  first 
hour  in  presenting  some  original 
devices  for  teaching  primary  lan- 
guage. 

Ex-School  Examiner  W.  F. 
Allgire  then  read  an  able  paper  on 
"Preparation,"  in  which  he  took 
occasion  to  give  to  young  teachers 
some  wholesome  advice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meet- 


ing, however,  centered  around  the 
address  by  Col.  W.  C.  Cooper,  on 
"Knox  County  History."  Col. 
Cooper,  himself  a  descendant  of  a 
pioneer  of  the  county,  and  a  partic- 
ipant in  many  of  the  events  de- 
scribed, gave  a  thrilling  account 
of  the  county's  early  days,  its 
churches,  its  schools,  its  courts,  its 
great  men,  and  its  progress  from 
Andrew  Craig,  the  first  settler,  to 
its  present  honored  position  among 
the  counties  of  Ohio.  This  elo- 
quent address  was  a  revelation  to 
teachers  on  the  value  of  local  his- 
tory study.  May  they  profit  there- 
by. C.  V.  T. 

— ^The  Hamilton  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  its  meeting  No- 
vember II,  discussed  the  question: 
"Should  the  School  Law  Be  so 
Changed  as  to  Relieve  Teachers 
With  Five  Years'  Experience  From 
Examination?"  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial 
made  a  clear,  concise  argument  on 
the  affirmative  and  was  followed  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hale  with  a  mas- 
terly paper  on  the  same  side. 

Several  teachers  expressed  them- 
selves quite  freely  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  brought  out 
were  that  it  was  a  wonder  that 
twenty-five  thousand  teachers  had 
submitted  to  the  present  plan  as 
long  as  they  have,  that  in  the  first 
examination  there  should  be  a  high 
standard,  and  after  having  success- 
fully passed  that  test,  there  should 
be  time  for  a  teacher  to  grow  pro- 
fesionally  instead  of  reading  "Ques- 
tion Books"  for  the  next  year's  cer- 
tificate, that  all  business  life  and  in- 
dividual relationships  are  resting 
on  the  pillars  of  faith,  and  that 
when  teachers  see  the  injustice  of 
the  examination  there  is  a  great 
temptation  either  to  receive  or  give 
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assistance  in  the  examination,  espe- 
cially when  the  examiners  are  out 
of  the  room  attending  to  other  bus- 
iness. 

The  teacher  loses  faith  in  himr 
self  whenever  he  gives  way  to 
temptation  and  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential qualifications  of  the  teacher 
is  lost.  How  essential  it  is  that  we 
should  be  all  we  would  have  our 
scholars  believe  us  to  be.  It  would 
be  a  relief  to  all  teachers  if  the 
countv  examiners  would  renew  all 
grades  of  eight  and  nine  as  well  as 
a  grade  of  ten. 

This  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  without  detriment  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  a  more  cordial 
feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers  to- 
ward the  examiners.         J.  A.  H. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Teachers'  Association 
for  this  year  was  held  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Central  High 
School  Building,  Cleveland,  on 
Saturday,  November  ii.  Many  of 
the  Cleveland  teachers  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present. 

The  meeting  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Berry.  After 
excellent  music  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleve- 
land's Supervisor  of  Music,  the 
president  of  the  association,  Supt. 
Wells  L.  Griswold,  of  Collinwood, 
introduced  the  speaker,  Pres.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin.  Pres. 
Barrows  delivered  his  masterful  ad- 
dress, "Samuel  Adams,  the  Hero 
of  American  Independence."  This 
inspiring  lecture,  the  rarest  treat 
the  association  ever  has  had,  was 
listened  to  by  the  large  audience 
with  marked  attention  and  appreci- 
ation. 

Of  all  the  wonderfully  eminent 
and  able  men  who  have  recently 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  di- 


recting the  affairs  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  not  one 
has  been  received  more  cordiallv 
by  his  college  constituency,  andiMX 
one  has  a  fame  more  world-wide 
than  has  President  John  Henry 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin.        W.  L.  G. 

— On  November  3,  Rev.  L.  EL 
Holden,  of  Beloit,  was  inaugur- 
ated President  of  Wooster  Univer- 
sity. His  predecessor,  Dr.  Scovel, 
remains  with  the  university  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Morals  and  Sociology. 
The  exercises  connected  with  the 
inauguration  of  President  Holden 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  the  univer- 
sity. Alumni  and  friends  of  the 
schools  from  far  and  near  came  in 
great  numbers.  The  Chicago 
Alumni  came  in  a  special  car.  Col- 
lege enthusiasm  was  at  flood  tide. 

The  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered by  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
President  Holden  then  delivered  an 
eloquent  inaugural  address,  which 
inspired  all  present  with  the  con- 
fidence that  the  trustees  had  found 
the  proper  man  for  the  responsible 
position.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress he  announced  two  gifts  which 
he  had  just  secured  for  the  univer- 
sity: one  of  $25,000,  from  H.  C. 
l^rick,  of  Pittsburg,  for  a  new  Li- 
brary Building,  and  another  of 
$10,000,  from  Rev.  Moore,  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  to  found  a  new  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy.  He  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  other 
speaTcers.  Among  them  was  Pres- 
ident Eaton,  of  Beloit  College,  who 
conferred  upon  the  new  President 
the  degree  of  D.  D. 

— The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Pickaway  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Ever- 
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ett  school  building  at  Circleville, 
October  21.  The  attendance  was 
very  creditable  for  the  first  meet- 
ing and  Superintendent  Boyer's 
very  able  and  instructive  address 
on  the  "Value  of  Literature  to  the 
Teachers"  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  teachers. 

— ^The  Lorain  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Ridgeville  on 
Saturday,  November  11.    Superin- 
tendent Kinnison,  of  Wellington, 
gave    a    highly   practical    talk    on 
**The  Value  of  the  Study  of  Meth- 
ods for  the  Young  Teacher."  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Johnson's  address  on  "How 
to  Teach  History,"  was  admirable 
and  at  its  conclusion  she  was  ten- 
dered a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  asso- 
ciation.    Mrs.  Johnson  is  Dean  of 
tiie  Woman's  Department  in  Ober- 
Hn  College,  and  has  rendered  that 
institution  much  valuable  service. 

Mies  Marie  Lickorish,  of  Elyria, 
read  a  paper  on  "Temperance  In- 
struction in  Public  School."  It  con- 
tained valuable  thoughts. 

Music  and  spirited  discussions 
were  a  part  of  the  program. 

— A  very  successful  meeting  of 
the  Huron  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Fitchville,  Nov. 
4.  Papers  on  "The  Reading 
Habit,"  "True  Means  of  Improv- 
ing the  Memory  and  Judgment," 
and  "The  O.  T.  R.  C."  were  read 
by  F.  P.  Whitney,  H.  A.  Wolford 
and  J.  K.  Allen,  and  an  interest- 
ing address  on  "Mistakes  in  Teach- 
ing," was  delivered  by  Supt.  W.  H. 
Mitchell. 

— The  Warren  County  Teachers' 
Association  convened  in  Lebanon 
Saturday,  October  28.  Superin- 
tendent Vandervoort,  of  Morrow, 
discussed  "Burke's  Conciliation 
With   America"    at    the    morning 
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session.  The  afternoon  was  taken 
up  with  the  address  of  President 
William  A.  Bell,  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. "Horace  Mann"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  President  Bell's  address, 
and  having  been  a  pupil  of  the 
great  educator  was  able  to  make 
valuable  statements  regarding  him. 
Women  teachers  should  hold  Hor- 
ace Mann  as  a  special  benefactor, 
for  he  it  was  who  first  organized  a 
college  in  which  women  and  men 
were  admitted  on  equal  terms  to 
the  same  course  of  study. 

— The  Putnam  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  again  awarded  liberal 
premiums  on  educational  exhibits 
at  their  annual  fair,  over  three  hun- 
dred dollars  being  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Every  grade  of  school 
work  was  represented,  both  from 
villages  and  sub-districts,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  ex- 
hibits by  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
In  the  class  of  villages  of  six  or 
more  teachers,  Columbus  Grove, 
Ottawa,  Leipsic  and  Continental 
were  competitors,  Columbus  Grove 
receiving  first  premium  and  Ot- 
tawa second.  Pandora  received 
first  and  Glandorf  second  in  the 
class  of  four  to  six  teachers  In 
the  class  of  two  to  four  teachers, 
Gilboa  received  first  and  Crawfis 
College  second.  The  judges  in  the 
various  departments  were  Hon.  L. 
D.  Bonebrake,  Columbus ;  Emma 
Welch,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Hoffman, 
Vaughrisville ;  Supt.  O.  H.  Peters, 
Continental;  Ida  Hoffman,  Supt. 
H.  D.  Grindle,  Columbus  Grove; 
Oliver  Kline;  E.  E.  Hunt(  and 
Supt.  J  .P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 
Supt.  Sharkey  was  present  to  in- 
spect the  work  and  report  to  the 
teachers  of  Van  Wert  county  con- 
cerning the  value  of  the  exhibit,  a 
resolution  having  been  adopted  at 
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their  last  annual  meeting  request- 
ing him  to  do  so.  He  will  recom- 
mend an  educational  exhibit  for 
Van  Wert  county. 


BOOKS  A  MAGAZINES. 

American  Book  Co.,  Qncinnati, 
Ohio. 

"History  of  Education."  By  Levi 
Seeley,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School.  In  this  volume  of 
over  three  hundred  pages  will  be 
found  much  interesting  and  reliable 
information  relating  to  the  history 
of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  plan  of 
the  book  embraces  three  features: 
(i)  Literature  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter ;  (2)  foot  reference  to 
special  citations ;  and  (3)  a  general 
bibliography  in  the  appendix.  Price, 
$1.25  per  copy,  postpaid. 


C.  W..  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

"School  Hygiene."  By  Ludwig 
Kotelmann,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  Trans- 
lated by  John  A.  Bergstrom,  Ph. 
D.,  and  Edward  Conradi,  of  In- 
aiana  University.  The  volume  con- 
tains 382  pages,  and  treats  of  the 
history  and  principles  of  hygiene 
in  a  very  helpful  manner. 


Educational  Publishing  C  o., 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco. 

"Julius  Caesar,"  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Walter  Dent. 

"Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,"  by  Edward  Burke,  with 
notes. 

Each  of  the  above  belongs  to  the 
ten-cent  classics. 


Ginn  &  Company,  publishers; 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Old  English  Idyls,"  by  John 
Lesslie  Hall  (translator  of  Beo- 
wulf), professor  of  the  Hng^lish 
Language  and  Literature  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary- 


Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"Exercises  in  Mind-Training^." 
By  Catharine  Aiken.  The  book 
provides  a  number  of  exercises 
which  have  been  formulated  and 
used  by  the  author  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  Quickness  of 
Perception,  Concentrated  Atten- 
tion and  Memory. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Dorcas,  The  Indian  Boy  of 
Santa  Clara."  By  Genevra  Sisson 
Snedden.  The  book  contains  160 
pages  with  27  full-page  illustra- 
tions, is  substantially  bound,  and 
is  offered  for  introduction  at  35 
cents  a  copy. 

The  December  Atlantic  might  in 
some  senses  almost  be  called  a 
Chicago  number,  for  three  of  the 
most  striking  and  salient  articles 
are  by  Chicago  authors,  Harriet 
Monroe,  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie,  and 
Will  Payne.    

Sir  Walter  Besant  begins  in  the 
December  Century  a  series  of  pa- 
pers illustrating  life  in  East  Lon- 
don, as  it  is  to-day.  His  manner 
of  treating  the  subject  is  that  of  the 
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"Saint  Nicholas"  for  December 
is  full  of  Christmas  cheer.  Begin- 
ning with  Santa  Claus  on  the  cover 
page  it  continues  throughout  the 
number. 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 
AND  Their  Influence  on  English 

Education,,  by  Joshua  Fitch, 

was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO  READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  work  in  Peda- 
gogy this  coming  year. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  ao  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  work  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
tv^o  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
works  of  these  two  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 
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Dangers  of  School-Boy  Life. 
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School  Traditions. 
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Formative  Studies. 
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Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 
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The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 
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Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue,! 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


(DJ^io  State  Unbersitu 


(£o(umbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  Bystem) 
ubehally  co-educational 


SIX  COI/I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy  ' 
Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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Agricultural  Chemistry 
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Ceramics 
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Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 
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German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  ana  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
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Mine  Engineering 
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Philosophy 
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TWENTY- SB VBN   COURSBS   OF  STUDY 
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SHORT  COUR898 
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Dairying  .... 

Domestic  Science  . 
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Mining 2  ycftrs 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 

Preparatory  to  Law  and 
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Preparatory  to  Medi- 
cine     ....      3  years 


2  years 

3  years 

2  years 

3  months 
2  years 
2  y^ars 


TUITION  FRBS 

The  only  charfcs  made  by  tht  University  are  an  inddcatal  fee  of  lU  per  y 
ntnal  labormtory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMSN  Wltl^OMMJ} 

CATALOQUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


idlbt 


Miami  University 


President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


OHIO  MEDIOAU  UISIVERSITV 

,_j)wp*rta«BUj>f  Medldna,  Dentistry,  Pti^nnacy,  Midwifery. 


f  of  i 


Ihe  largest  aTid  b. 
bflongfiig  to  any 


BtndenU  Eradrd  on  their  daily  recitaliom  and       Abundant  clloiuiracitkiet. 

Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15, 1898-99. 

F^  Calalogtu  and  olhir       Gbo.  M.  Watehs,  A.M.,M.D..  Dtkn  of  Hcdical  Department. 
in/lirmaiiati   cottcrrn-       Otto  Arnold,  D.  D.S..  Peiin  of  Dental  Department. 
inr  lAt  DifarlmtHli.       N.  I,.  Bobhbh,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceu Ileal  Dfpariment. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVBRSITV,  7W-TM  N.  Pirii  St.,  tilM*M,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  scbool  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  prolessioD  ot 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  iDstructJon  here  every  year.  Instmctois  ^ 
thorough,  esperieiiced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teacliiiig  discnssed 
and  exbibited.     Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.   School 


E  year,  holiday  week  excepted.     StudentB  can  enter  at  any  lime  and  find 

.1 »» nable.     We  furnish  roohi,  board  and  tuition,  ten 

in  private  families.     Seod  for  catalogue. 

H.  8.  LEHR.  President. 

ADA,   OHIO. 
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Program. 
Friday  Afternoon,  1 130  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Prayer — Rev.  Edgar  A.  Work, 
D.  D. 

Music — Ladies*  Quartette. 

Inaugural  Address — ^Three  Aspects 
of  School  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration in  Ohio — President 
Carey  Boggess,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Address — ^The  Educative  Power  of 
Literature — Dr.  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, Pres.  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — The  Teacher's  Responsi- 
bility—Dr.  W.  N.  Hailm^n, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Friday  Evening,  8  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Lecture — Andrew  Jackson :  the 
Man  of  the  People — Prof.  Ed- 
win E.  Sparks,  Asst.  Prof.  Amer- 
ican History,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Saturday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — ^The  Teacher's  Problem 
— Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion, Boston. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — Art,  Manual  Training 
and  Nature  Study  in  Education 
— ^J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of 
the  Public  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Doxology. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  fin- 
ished his  address,  so  prolonged  was 
the  applause  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  only  to  be  cheered  the 
more  heartily. 


An  additional  interest  was  given 
to  what  Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  had 
to  say  by  his  use  of  the  stereopti- 
con.  By  its  aid  he  showed  classes 
at  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  normal  school,  and  also  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done,  embrac- 
ing clay  models,  pottery  and  wood 
carvings. 

The  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Abram  Brown  and  Henry 
Whitworth,  reported  seven  resolu- 
tions, one  of  which  endorses  the 
"establishment  of  high  grade  State 
Normal  Schools." 

The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected: 

Pesident — Supt.W.  McK.  Vance, 
Urbana. 

First  Vice  President — Supt.  C. 
L.  Dickey,  Worthington. 

Second  Vice  President — Supt.  T. 
A.  Edwards,  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
Xenia. 

Secretary — Miss  Anna  Hull,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Executive  Committee — H.  A. 
Stokes,  Delaware ;  William  Werth- 
ner,  Dayton;  H.  G.  Smith,  Hills- 
boro.  M.  W.  S. 

FIELD  NOTES. 

All  subscriptions  to  the 
Monthly  at  the  institute  rate  were 
taken  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  the  amount,  $1.25,  was  to 
be  paid  before  December  i,  1899. 
This  was  made  plain  to  all  at  the 
time,  and  the  November 
Monthly  contained  a  special  no- 
tice calling  special  attention  to  the 
matter.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
only  conclusion  which  can  be 
reached  regarding  those  who  have 
not  paid  is  that  they  prefer  to  have 
a  little  longer  time,  and  pay  the 
full  rate  of  $1.50.  This  amount  is 
now  due  under  the  agreement,  and 


Editorial  Department. 
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we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  remit- 
tance from  those  who  still  owe  at 
their  earliest  convenience.  If  for 
any  reason  any  of  our  subscribers 
have  failed  to  understand  the 
agreement,  as  outlined  above,  an 
immediate  remittance  of  $1.25  will  be 
accepted.  Otherwise,  we  shall  ex- 
pect the  full  amount,  $1.50,  from 
each.  We  very  much  prefer  that 
all  should  have  settled  within  the 
specified  time  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
limit,  December  i,  1899,  fairness 
demands  that  the  agreement  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  in  treating  all 
exactly  alike. 

— ^We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  "Lewis  Guide  to  the  Best  Sup- 
plementary Classics,  etc,"  recently 
issued  by  Montgomery  H.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  17-21  Quincy  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  This  guide  will  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  books  for  home,  school, 
and  library.  Mr.  Lewis  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  and, 
no  doubt,  his  Ohio  friends  will 
kindly  remember  him  in  his  new 
business. 

— The  Bluflfton  public  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  B.  F. 
Biery,  have  just  issued  a  new 
school  manual  containing  a  revised 
course  of  study. 

— Score  another  home  run  for 
the  Ohio  man.  At  the  recent  elec- 
tion, J.  D.  Keller,  a  former  Han- 
cock county  teacher,  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Woodburn  county,  Iowa,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand.  The 
Monthly  extends  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

— Nimishillen  township,  Stark 
county,  is  now  under  supervision 


with  Supt.  H.  C.  Koehler,  of  Louis- 
ville, in  charge.  A  school  manual 
containing  a  course  of  study  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  has 
been  issued,  and  a  township  insti- 
tute has  been  organized. 

— T  h  r  o  u  g  h  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  N.  E.  A.,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  their  publications  upon 
the  following  terms : 

Report  of  Committee  of  Twdve 
(Rural  Schools),  25c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  2Sc. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  15c. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  15c. 

Set  of  the  above-named  four  re- 
ports to  one  address,  postpaid,  75c. 

Price  per  copy  for  ten  or  more 
copies,  to  one  address,  by  express, 
prepaid 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  13c. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  13c. 

Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Cnicago: 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requitemeflts,  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  IOC. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.    All  orders 
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Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Cnicago: 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requtrcmeitts,  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  IOC. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.    All  orders 
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Program. 
Friday  Afternoon,   1 130  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Prayer — Rev.  Edgar  A.  Work, 
D.  D. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Inaugural  Address — Three  Aspects 
of  School  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration in  Ohio — President 
Carey  Boggess,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

Address — The  Educative  Power  of 
Literature — Dr.  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, Pres.  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — The  Teacher's  Responsi- 
bility—Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Friday  Evening,  8  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Lecture — Andrew  Jackson :  the 
Man  of  the  People — Prof.  Ed- 
win E.  Sparks,  Asst.  Prof.  Amer- 
ican History,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Saturday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — The  Teacher's  Problem 
— Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion, Boston. 

Music — Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — Art,  Manual  Training 
and  Nature  Study  in  Education 
— J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of 
the  PtJhlic  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Doxology. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  fin- 
ished his  address,  so  prolonged  was 
the  applause  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  only  to  be  cheered  the 
more  heartily. 


An  additional  interest  was  given 
to  what  Prof.  J.  Liberty  Tadd  had 
to  say  by  his  use  of  the  stereopti- 
con.  By  its  aid  he  showed  classes 
at  work  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  normal  school,  and  also  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done,  embrac- 
ing clay  models,  pottery  and  wood 
carvings. 

The  committee  on  resolutions, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon, Abram  Brown  and  Henry 
Whitworth,  reported  seven  resolu- 
tions, one  of  which  endorses  the 
"establishment  of  high  grade  State 
Normal  Schools." 

The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  elected : 

Pesident — Supt.W.  McK.  Vance, 
iJrbana. 

First  Vice  President — Supt.  C. 
L.  Dickey,  Worth ington. 

Second  Vice  President — Supt.  T. 
A.  Edwards,  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
Xenia. 

Secretary — Miss  Anna  Hull,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Executive  Committee — H.  A. 
Stokes,  Delaware ;  William  Werth- 
ner,  Dayton;  H.  G.  Smith,  Hills- 
boro.  M.  W.  S. 

FIELD  NOTES. 

All  subscriptions  to  the 
Monthly  at  the  institute  rate  were 
taken  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  the  amount,  $1.25,  was  to 
be  paid  before  December  i,  1899. 
This  was  made  plain  to  all  at  the 
time,  and  the  November 
Monthly  contained  a  special  no- 
tice calling  special  attention  to  the 
matter.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
only  conclusion  which  can  be 
reached  regarding  those  who  have 
not  paid  is  that  they  prefer  to  have 
a  little  longer  time,  and  pay  the 
full  rate  of  $1.50.  This  amount  is 
now  due  under  the  agreement,  and 
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we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  remit- 
tance from  those  who  still  owe  at 
their  earliest  convenience.  If  for 
any  reason  any  of  our  subscribers 
have  failed  to  understand  the 
agreement,  as  outlined  above,  an 
immediate  remittance  of  $1.25  will  be 
accepted.  Otherwise,  we  shall  ex- 
pect the  full  amount,  $1.50,  from 
each.  We  very  much  prefer  that 
all  should  have  settled  within  the 
specified  time  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
limit,  December  i,  1899,  fairness 
demands  that  the  agreement  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  in  treating  all 
exactly  alike. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  "Lewis  Guide  to  the  Best  Sup- 
plementary Classics,  etc,"  recently 
issued  by  Montgomery  H.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  17-21  Quincy  street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  This  guide  will  be  very 
helpful  to  teachers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  books  for  home,  school, 
and  library.  Mr.  Lewis  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  and, 
no  doubt,  his  Ohio  friends  will 
kindly  remember  him  in  his  new 
business. 

— The  Bluffton  public  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  B.  F. 
Biery,  have  just  issued  a  new 
school  manual  containing  a  revised 
course  of  study. 

— Score  another  home  run  for 
the  Ohio  man.  At  the  recent  elec- 
tion, J.  D.  Keller,  a  former  Han- 
cock county  teacher,  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Woodburn  county,  Iowa,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand.  The 
Monthly  extends  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

— Nimishillen  township.  Stark 
county,  is  now  under  supervision 


with  Supt.  H.  C.  Koehler,  of  Louis- 
ville, in  charge.  A  school  manual 
containing  a  course  of  study  and 
many  valuable  suggestions  has 
been  issued,  and  a  township  insti- 
tute has  been  organized. 

— T  h  r  o  u  g  h  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  N.  E.  A.,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  their  publications  upon 
the  following  terms : 

Report  of  Committee  of  Twe^lve 
(Rural  Schools),  2Sc, 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  25c. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  15c. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  15c. 

Set  of  the  above-named  four  re- 
ports to  one  address,  postpaid,  75c. 

Price  per  copy  for  ten  or  more 
copies,  to  one  address,  by  express, 
prepaid 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requirements,  20c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  13c. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  13c. 

Price  per  copy  for  100  or  more 
copies  to  one  address,  by  freight, 
at  purchaser's  expense,  F.  O.  B., 
Cnicago: 

Report  Committee  of  Twelve 
(Rural  Schools),  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Coll.  Entr. 
Requiremcflts,  15c. 

Report  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  loc. 

Report  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools,  IOC. 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  these  of- 
fers and  send  in  their  orders  for 
these  valuable  reports.    All  orders 


JotD  L  Stoildanl's  illustrated  Lectoics 


FOR  HOME  use 


COMPLETED  AT  LAST. 


10=SUPERB  VOLUMES-IO 

and  educational  Id  the  bighest  «enK  — etttertaiaiog  in  Btyle,  chaste  and  beautiful  in  laneaaKC, 
claiiic  in  thought,  aad  pceTles*  in  illuitratiouH.  How  delighlful  to  ail  by  ones  own  Bnsldc  and 
viiit  all  the  moil  inlerenling  people  and  places  of  (he  whole  world  with  auch  a  scholarly  and  in- 
spiring guide  and  companion  ai  John  L  Stoddard. 

FBtHK  V.  laiaH,  Educator  and  Anlhor.  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 


OirMTeacliers  onei! 


The  entire  set  of  TEN 
VOLUMES  sent,  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of. . . 

$i.as 

Set  kepi  (en  days  on  approval.  Returne<: 

PaynunU  (f  kaM,  li.oa 
par  Boath. 


W.  I.  SQUIRE, 

800  Wuhlngtoa  5t.,        TOLEDO,  OHia 


L.  H.  BULKLEV, 


BIHFOOBBOOTE 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   •"" 

LcOulsville 
JVlemphis 
INashville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLBBPINQ,    PARLOR    AND   DINING  CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


0.  MoCORMICK,  C.  E.  SCHAFF,  WARREK  I.  UNGH, 

PtM.  TraUe  Mfr.  Om'I  ll*iM«*r.  M.  «.  P.  k  1. 


>^  ^ 


The  Best  l^oate  to 


WflSHiHGM  0.  G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Hailroad 

THE  NATIOflAIi  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  aud  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DBBH  PAt^I^,  IWOUHTAIH  liAKH  PAt<K« 
AHTIETAM»  WlHCHHSTHtt, 

HAt^PEt^*S  FEt^t^V,  GETTYSBUt^G, 

VAIiliEV  OF  THE  SHEHAHl>OAH» 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 

or  address 

D.  B.  MAt^TlH»  B.  H-  AUSTIH, 

£n.  p.  T.,  BAIiTIOlOl^H.  O.  P.  A.,  CfUCAOO. 


The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  O.  QUINIUS,  Originator  and  Proprietor. 

Mbmbbkship  Limited  to  1,000. 

JOIN  THB  BXCBUSIOR  BOOK  CUUO  NOW 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWBBPINO  RBDUCTIONS.  Send  us  a  list  of  Books 
wanted  and  we  will  quote  our  special  price  by  return  mail. 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 

BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 

'TCIIPUPD'C     DIDI   P  ONLY    ^1.38    Postpaid. 

I  bMUn&n  W    OiOUU,  Size  of  Page,  8H  X  B^. 

Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Tesiament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion—together with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  Binding  Divinity  Circuit,  Pull  OUt,  Mioioo  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of 

Teachers*  Bibles. 


THIS  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS. 

AN  OXFORD  TEACHER'S  BIBLE, 

Divinity  Circuit.    Round  Comers.    Full  Gilt    Minion  8  vo.     tf^g  ^  — 
Size,  5^x7 fxl J  inches.    By  mail,  postpaid,  only      ....     T^'^V^ 


SPECIAL  OFFER   NO.  3. 

ON  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


PELOUBETS  NOTES  ??sISnV"o?%*J»' 

Regular  price  $1.25.    OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE, 

POSTPAID,  93  GTS.  EACH. 


A  fully  guaranteed  Fountain  Pen  sent  postpaid  for  (1.00, 
and  a  larger  one  for  $  1 .  50  postpaid. 

-  - — ■     i       ■    .  ■ —       I  ■  —        I      ■ 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  our 
books  are  sold  at  Swcepiiif  Rcdactioat  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogue  Seat  Free  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  1st,  1898. 

Note  — Reading  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NET  prices.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    A<Klres6  all-orders  and  inquiries  to 

THE  EXCEL^SIOR  BOOK  CUUB, 

No.  1  South  High  St.,  Columbu«,  Ohio. 


totetete 


,  H.  Venable, 

LLD. 

ce,  $1.25. 

aubjert  of  Kd 
'airJnTo'lhM 

reau  alio  o^  f 
AriBlotle.Quin 

,N.     274  pages.     Pn 

'  Basloit  /famt  Journal,] 

1,  ind  originil.    11  Soct  no 
of  the  ■uEjKi,  and  gather 
-"  Lil  Him  First  be  a  Man 
rata  of  What  a  Man  Ib,  h 

ttbodi:  of  Confuciua,  Plato 

-y  de- 

K-V^ 


BOOKS  BY  FRAIVK  V.  IRISH 


Bookj 
Prepaid 


$3 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Truly  an  American  work  on  I^iterature,  giving  our 
o^-n  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains 
portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes ;  discussions  of  the  writings 
of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms,  and  choice  selections. 
Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price,  prepaid,  $1.35.  Intro- 
duction, 113.20  a  dozen,  i>repaid. 

"American  and  British  Authors"  has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in  the  Normal 
Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fayette,  also  in  tne  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanes- 
vlllr,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  .sentences  diagrammed  by  the 
"  Improved  Sttaight-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  prepaid,  |1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPV.  Cloth,  128  pages.  Price,  prepaid,  50  cents.  Introduction, 
$4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  prepaid,  50  cents. 
Ligrht-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price,  prepaid,  75  cents.  Name  on  back  of  book  in  gold  for  25 
cents  extra. 

Three  Books  — "American  and  British  Authors  "  or  "  Grammar  and  Analy-      A''  P*"' 
sis  by  Diagrams,"  and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "Treasured  Thoughts," 
prepaid,  12.00. 

Two  Books  — "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "Grammar  and  Analysis 
by  Diagrams,"  and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  |1.60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

fRAINK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  O. 

I  LEARN  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  I 

5  LEARN  TAXIDERMY— LEARN  TO-DAY!  J 

^  Because  Success  Is  Guaranteed  from  the  Start  I    Because  the  work  ^ 

2  is  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.   A  Collection  of  Birds  is  both  Beautiful  and  J 

2  Valuable.    Birds,  Animals,  Fish,  Reptiles,  etc.,  may  be  preserved,  with  9, 

jr  little  trouble,  as  records  of  the  day's  chase.  Z 

^  Boys,  Girls,  Men  and  Women  can  do  nice  work  from  the  start  and  can  ^ 

^  become  Expert  in  one  week.    Mounted  birds  find  a  ready  sale,  besides  you  ^ 

i#k  can  make  money  teachinjs^  your  friends.    Every  school  should  have  a  col-  ^ 

^  lection  of  native  birds  and  animals.  if 

J  TAXIDER  is  a  compound  of  wonderful  embalming  power.    It  is  not  J[ 

2  necessarv  to  skin  birds  or  animals  when   using  Taxlder.     Birds  when  J, 

£  mounted  with  Taxlder  become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  will  last  a  thousand  Z 

^  years  undisturbed  by  moth  or  time.    No  tools  required  excepting  those  ^ 

^  that  everyone  has.  ^ 

i#k  One  Box  Taxlder  is  enough  to  mount  30  birds  the  size  of  a  quail,  with  ^ 

♦  full  instructions  for  mounting  everything.    Also  instructions  for  tanning  'f 

^  skins  for  rugs,  etc.    Price,  $i.oo.  J* 


^ 


Hf 


#k  8BB  WHAT  ONB  MAN  SAYSl  Hf 

^  Tacoaca,  Wash.,  Aug.  9, 1898.  — Mr.  F.  L.  Acklcy.    I  received  the  box  of  Taxlder  some  ♦ 

1^  time  ago,  it  works  niie.   I  have  just  finished  mouuting  a  beautiful  swan.   I  have  already  V 

^  a  nice  collection  of  birds,  and  a  class  of  seven  boys.   It  is  really  wonderful  how  it  works.  ^ 

j^  The  very  first  bird  I  mounted  was  a  success.    Please  find  enclosed  money  order  for  one  ^ 

^  dozen  l>oxes.    Please  rush  as  I  am  in  quite  a  hurry.    Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  ^ 
remain  truly  yours,  J.  H.  Flanders,  Tacoma,Wash. 


j^  I  have  letters  like  this  from  hundreds  of  people  and  all  are  having  success.    Send     ^ 

A     for  a  box  to-day.  You  can  learn  in  one  hour.    Remember  success  is  guaranteed  from  the     ^ 
^     start.    Taxider  is  manufactured  by 


Sk 


Hf 


^  p.  L.  ACKLEY,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A.  ;t 
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IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
Department. 


Physiclil  Geography 

The  advance  pages  of  our  Physical  Geography,  by  Prof.  Davis,  of  Harvard, 
have  occasioned  only  favorable  comment  The  complete  book  will  be  published  in 
a  few  days.  If  you  are  seriously  contemplating  the  use  of  a  new  book  on  this  sub- 
ject write  us  for  particulars. 

Music 

The  Educational  Music  Course  is  now  used,  wholly  br  in  part,  in  25  Ohio 
towns  and  cities.  Our  Abridged  Academy  Song  Book  has  no  superior  for  high  use ; 
and  its  low  price,  76c  (list),  puts  it  within  easy  reach  of  all. 


Drawi  ng 


We  are  the  publishers  of  the  National  Drawing  Course,  by  Anson  K.  Cross,  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School.  It  is  a  superior  system  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  suitable  to  schools  with  or  without  drawing  teachers. 


Classics 


Our  Carlyle  on  Burns  (30c),  Ancient  Mariner  (25c),  and  Flight  of  a  Tarter 
Tribe  (25c),  all  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  are  but  instances  of  what  we  can  do  for 
you  in  the  way  of  classics. 


Botany 


Before  you  begin  the  study  of  Botany,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  cities  and 
towns  where  you  can  learn  of  the  success  of  Bergen's  Botany :  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Springheld,  Findlay,  Lima,  Bucyrus,  Akron,  Newark,  Salem,  Youngstown,  Warren, 
Washington  C.  H.  and  Granville.  For  about  half  the  price  of  the  older  Botanies  yon 
can  get  in  Bergen  all  of  the  essentials  in  better  form. 

Common  School  Books 

Our  common  school  list  is  complete  in  every  particular,  and  our  business  in 
this  department  shows  rapid  gains. 


ailNIN  «Sr  COMPAINY 

Ohio  Branch :   Columbus 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 
AND  Their  Influence  on  English 
Education,  by  joshua  Fitch, 


was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO  READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  work  in  Peda- 
gogy this  coming  year. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  v^ork  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
two  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
ivorks  of  these  tv^o  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 


The  Ideal  School. 

Moral  Evils  in  Public  Schools. 

Dangers  of  School- Boy  Life. 

Moral  Discipline. 

Moral  Cowardice. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Associations  of  a  Great  School. 

School  Traditions. 

Christian  Education. 

School  Sports  and  Athletics. 

Plan  for  School  Work. 

Arnold's  Estimate  of  a  School. 

Formative  Studies. 


Grammar  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Elementary  Science  in  Schools. 

Elementary  Latin  and  French. 

The  Moral  Purpose  in  Teaching  History. 

Geography  an  Adjunct  to  History. 

Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 

The  Bible  in  the  School. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Education  in  Citizenship. 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW^  YORK  CITY. 


(Df^io  State  llnipcrsit:y 


(£o(umt>us 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBKRALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I/BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Bugineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


-FOUR  DSPA&TMSNTB  OF  INSTRUCTION^ 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Astronomy 
Botany 
'Ceramics 
Chemistry 
Ciril  Engineering 
Domestic  Science 
Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 
Elocution  and  Oratory 
English  Literature 
Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 
Greek  Language  and  Literature 
History  ana  Political  Science 
Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWENTY- 8»VBN   COURSES   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COURSES 

Agriculture. 

Architecture 

Ceramics     .... 

Dairying  .... 

Domestic  Science  . 

Industrial  Arts     . 

Mining 2  years 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 

Preparatory  to  L^w  and 

Journalism  2  years 

Preparatory  to  Medi- 
cine     ....      3  years 


2  years 

3  years 

2  years 

3  months 
2  years 
2  years 


TUITION  FRB9 

The   Qflily  ckAr^ei  w«4e  bjr  the  UniTervlty  are  an  incidental  fee  of  1 16  per  year  and  the 
aaual  labaratary  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMISN  WlSI/COMl^D 

CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


rit  niirtKiini  Miima  lonnai  Sclmol  m  Mm  CoHiige 

VAIrPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

91ie  I/arsrest  and  Beet  Equipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  Btatea, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom- 

School    plishing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  snortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 
tutor  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 

of  Worh    the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving' more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognised 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  snd  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
CoUogo  in  the  land.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 
Iffn^O  In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 

to  compete  with  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 

here  that  they  cculd  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 

OClter  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 

T>^pmTtniont»   partmetit  of  the  school. 
IS^K^J^onooo  IfOOB  thmn  mi  any  Other  Phtoo.    Tuition,  $  10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  1 1.50  to  $  IM  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

President,  Viee-Preaident, 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

Practical ;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  times !  Pirst-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Qood  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnished  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  week.    Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Peda^oi^y,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  fluslc. 
Oratory,  Art. 

The  Coi«t,BGB  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  ^each  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August 


Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

Third  quarter  begins  January  Srd.  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  Srd. 

Per  particulars  address,  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M." Mills,  A.  M.,  Secretary^  Defiance,  O. 


iV'Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


This  yon  cmn  do  at  the  least  •zpense  of  time  sad  money  «t 

The  National  Normal  University 

LEBANON,  OHIO, 

1855— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  end  the  i>est  Normal  In  the  United  States. —  iSpS 


Process  Great  imptx>vements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Uhreparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  'wlia.t  they 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  university  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college-.     Pre- 
JBaainffsa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  TyP^^^ting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 
Teachers  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

Higher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Mdnoaiion  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Instita- 
tibn.    Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law.  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

J^xpenses         Tuition,  $8.00  per  session  ;  Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board, $1.25  to  $1JS0 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6.  1898 ;  November  1,  1898 ;  December  27, 1898 ;  Pebruarr 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1899 ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary,  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHBR3,  President. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

THIS  COZtLlSGlS  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THB  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords 
also,  a  good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAI,  DEPARTMENT  offers  a  three  years'  course,  of  four  terms  each.    Also,  a 
shorter  course,  excluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departments  are  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MVSIC,  the  Art, 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAI4  CUJ^TURE. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  especially  if  you  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 
Terms  open  Nov.  29,  Feb.  28,  May  23. 

Address  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  Alltaace,  O. 

The  Tri  State  Normal  College, 

Of    ANQOUA,    IND. 

Prepares  for  teaching,  for  University,  and  for  study  in  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
Spring  term  opens  March  7.  Summer  school  of  seven  weeks,  opens  May  9,  and 
the  Mid-Summer  school  of  six  weeks  opens  June  27.  No  vacation  between  terma. 
Those  preparing  to  teach  Common  or  High  School  or  those  preparing  to  enter  Col- 
lege or  University  can  be  accommodated  any  time.  Board,  furnished  room  and 
tuition,  1 2.75  to  $2.90  per  week.  No  saloons  within  ten  miles  — 100  lakes  in  the 
county.    Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Preiideat,  Anfoli,  M- 


Tic  lortneiq  iDmaiia  loial  ScHsol  an  Bosip  Cfflege 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  Largest  and  Beat  ISqtiipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

Aim  of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom- 

School    plishiug  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  snortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

Churacter  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 

of  Work    the  credits  from  the  school   have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

^TetLOhera  The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 

commendation  of  educators  everywhere.    There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

JRftarinaey  The  School  of  Pharmacy    i.s  very  complete.    There  are  about  sixty  recognized 

schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 

JBaaineaa  The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 

College    in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

Jfosic  In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 

to  compete  witl*  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  ccald  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 

Departmenta   partment  of  the  school. 

Mxpenaea  I^eaa  than  at  any  Other  Place.    Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  11.50  to  $  1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.   Address, 

H.B.BROWN,       or       O.  P.KINZJBY, 

President,  Vice- President, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEQ  E 

Practical ;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  times !  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnished  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  week.    Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  riuslc, 
Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August, 

CAUBINDAR,  1898-1899.  « 

Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

Third  quarter  begins  January  8rd.  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Defiance,  O. 


■^^Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 
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R9VI9W8  FOR  TBACHBR8. 
WORK  IN  PRBPARATION  FOR  8TATB  BZJlIIXNATIOKS. 

Work  in  Methods  in  Charge  of  Misa  Marg'aret  Sutherland. 


Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Ph.  D. 
Supt.  G.  M.  Johnnton,  A.  M. 
Supt.  Oscar  H.  Peters. 
Prof.  U.  S.  Earls. 
Supt.  W.  B.  Weoner. 
Prof.  H.  S.  LaCount. 
Miss  Elisabeth  Reid. 
Miss  Prances  Alice  Glenn. 


U 

Miss  Margaret  Sutherland. 
Supt.  I*.  J.  Hostetter,  Ph.  B. 
Prof.  Walter  C.  Gillam,  A.  M. 
Supt.  T.  S.  Orr. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Hall. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Woodland,  A.  M. 
Miss  Emeline  McSweeney. 
Ralph  Hale  Ferris. 


Supt.  W.  S.  Robinson,  A. 
Prin.  John  M.  Sarvcr. 
Supt.  J.  S.  Alan. 
S.  G.  Gill. 
Prof.  L.  D.  Weaver. 
Prin.  Ira  W.  SUhl,  A.  M. 
Miss  Mary  T.  Glenn. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Reidcr. 


Sixty  Recitations  Daily. 
Term  Befl^a  Jnne  19,  1899,  and  Continues  Jiight  Weeks. 

Write  to  Principals  for  forty  page  Catalogue. 


J.  H.  DICKASON.         )    Principals 
NELSON  SAUVAIN,.  J  ''"^cipais, 


OHIO    COLLEGE  OF    DENTAL   SURGERY, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY-UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CENTRAL  AVE.  AND  COURT  ST..  CINCINNATI,  0. 

This  College  was  organised  in  1845.  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Winter  Session  begins  abont  Oct- 
tober  10.  1899.  Three  sessions  of  six  months  each  are  re<;iuired  for  graduation.  This  is  the  first 
Dental  College  in  the  West.  It  is  co-educational  and  its  clinics  are  unsurpassed.  Optional 
Spring  and  Pall  courses  in  clinical  instruction:  are  also  given.  Pees  are  |100jOO  each  session. 
For  information  and  announcement,  address, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  116  Garfield  Place,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVSRSITY 
NEW  YORK 


Teachers^  CoUe/^e. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,700 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


Uu 


ROUDEBUSH  WRITING  SYSTEMSl^.^Xer^-n^ori^^^^^^^^ 

a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  lX)00,00(r copies  sold  first  nia* 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  &c.  Roudebuth  Writlna  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Rendebuth  Vertical  Pen^.   No.  l,  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  8,  Bxtra  Pine.  Send  for  samples. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  Cor.  Wabash  Avs.  and  Randolph  St,  ChiCifO,  HI. 


We  Educate 

Ladies  and  Children 

in  the  art  of  tasty  dressin^f. 

Perpetual  School — 

Second  and  Third  Floors —  new  and  beautiful. 
Every  comfort,  every  convenience,  every  styl- 
ish garment  that  belongs  to 

Udies'  and  Children's  OUTFITTINQ. 


Z.  U.  WHITE  &  CO. 

OBNBRAL  DRY  QOOD5. 

OrdT  by  Mall.  ioa-104  North  High  St.,  Columbus,  0« 


SENT  FREE! 

OUR  NEW  BOOK  OF  144  PAGES  GIVING  LISTS  OF 
POSITIONS  FILLED  THROUGH  US. 


We  have  each  year  from  4000  to  6000  vacant  positions.  Many  times 
more  than  the  number  of  teachers  who  register.  We  place  more  teachers 
each  year  than  all  Western  Agencies  combined.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  above  named  book  will  convince  you  of  this  fact.  Any  successful 
teacher  seeking  a  better  position  should  write  at  once  for  this  book,  and 
our  Register  blank.  Now  is  the  time  to  register,  and  no  teacher  should 
be  satisfied  unless  registered  in  the  best  and  most  successful  agency.  We 
have  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  following : 

"  In  my  dealings  with  the  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association  I  have  found  the 
management  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Brewer  is  particularly  careful  in  mak- 
ing recommendations.  The  teachers  whom  I  have  received  from  him  have  been 
uniformly  successful."  h.  H.  JONES,  Supt.  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"My  position  here  pleases  me  more  than  any  other  I  have  held.    It  is  the  third 

our  Agency." 
MISS  BUZABETH  STRYKER.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


one  I  have  secured  through  your  Agency." 

"IS  KUZA 


CIRCULARS   SENT   ON    APPLICATION.    ADDRESS, 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

No.  101  THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO. 


BOOKS  BY  FRANK  V.  IRISH  4U* 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Just  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary  Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies, 
etc.  Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our  own  great  authors  the 
first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains  poitraits 
of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  discussions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms, 
and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  Uterary  work.  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors  "  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller 
cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also  in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price, 
prepaid,  $1.35.     Introduction,  $13.30.  a  dosen,  prepaid. 

CRAIIIIAII  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIACRAMS.  Containinff  600  sentences  diapammed 
by  the  "Improved  Straig^ht-line  System/*  ivith  many  notes  andexplanations.  Price,  Si.as* 

0RTH06RAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
of  schools,  both  city  and  country.    Cloth,  ia8  pages.    Price,  prepaid.       All  Pour 
50  cents.    Introduction,  $4.80  a  dosen,  prepaid.  Boirics — 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Qem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.       Prwpmid 
Price,  prepaid,  50  cts.    Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price  75  cts. 

Tbxbb  Books— "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia- 
grams," and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  **  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $a.oo. 

Two  Books— "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams," 
and  **  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  "  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1.60. 
Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

PRA^K  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JL  GSLCZlGliS  •     Would  a  paaitioB  in  the  Soaih  interest  you?    If  you  wish 


mmm^^t^mmmmmm^tmtm^^     to  come  to  B  moTe  oongenial  cUttiate  —  write  to  as.    We 
commend  suitable  candidates.      We  want  Srst-class  teachers  to  investigate  out 
claims.    We  have  good  vacancies  now.      Address, 

The  Arkansas  Teachers'  Agency, 

Newport  and  Conway,  Arkansas.. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Fills  more  positious  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  with  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  Calls  for 
September  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  AlbkrT,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


Them 

Them 
SBUL,  Them 


The  Newest  and  Best 
Seiectton  in  Carpets, 
Curtains,  Rugs, 
Draperies,  Etc. 


We  make  a  special  feature  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  offer  a  great  variety  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  furnish  Colleges,  Schools,  Clnbs, 
Society  Rooms  and  Residences  in  the  best  possible  manner  at  the  least  possible  cost 


THB  DAVID  C.  BBOOS  CO. 

31  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  International  Cyclopedia 


1^  iw 

am  mn 

*  * 

Avail  Jamiq 

■IN  IBM 


-I  cordUlly  and  confidently  commend  it  to  sii  inlelliKcnt  public." 

Pbof.  D,  B,  PURirrroX,  P««.  Drnison  ITnivcrsity. 
"  I  re([»fd  it  »«  on*  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

P.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D,,  PrtJ.  Capital   Univeisily,  Columbus,  O. 

JESSE  JOHNSON,  Prea.'Huskinguni  ConeBe.  New  Concord,  6. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenieni  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Biaminers,  Raveuoa,  O. 
Maktox  It  tba  Latoat,  Moat  Accurate  and  Beat  Cyclopsdi*  on  the  markel  il  any  price. 

Chicago.    •     DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    .    New  York. 

TWO  BOOKS  CONTAINING  THE  BEST  LITERATURE. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

FROM   THE   WRITINGS   OF 

Pranklln,  Irvine.  BTraatiVebater,  Bverett,  I^nrfelloir,  Hawthone,Wlilttler,  BmeraoB, 

Holmea,  Irt>wcll,  Thoteao,  and  O'Reilly. 

■WITH    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES,   NOTKS.   AND   PORTRAITS. 

Crown  Sto.    470  pases,    fi.oo,  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  BRITISH  LITERATURE 


>  PORTRAITS. 

■t 

Mutcrfltcet  •!  Auerlcu  LHeratara  and  MuterplNeB  ol  Briti>h  LIteratarc 

intended  for  classes  in  literature  in  High  Schools  and  Acadenilen.  and  for  use  as  Res 
the  higher  classes  of  Grammar  Schools. 


HOUGHTON,  MIKFLIN   &   COMPANY, 

1  P*«t  3t>bbt,  BOSTON :  11  East  17th  Stheet,  NEW  YORK  ;  378-388  Wabash  a 


Lewis^  English  appeals  to  the  best  teachers, 
and  is  used  in  hundreds  of  the  best  schods* 


The  general  demand  for  an  institutional 
United  States  History  for  the  )2th  year  seems 
to  have  been  met,  fully,  in  ^^Channing/^ 


Mrs«  Wilson^s  Nature  Reader  and  History 
Reader  — bright  little  Stories,  with  a  wealth 
of  unique  illustration — just  adopted  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  Chicaga 


Just  out — Botsford^s  History  of  Greece  (IJO), 
Adams^  European  History  (1*40),  Jackman^s 
Nature]  Study  (I-OO),  McLellan  &  Ames' 
Mental  Arithmetic  025)* 


Pupils  like  Tarr's  First  Book  because  it's 
^^easy'';  parents,  because  it's  ^^ cheap";  teach- 
ers, because  it's  up  to  date. 


Davenport's  Elementary  Economics  is  clear 
and  fair,  and  meets  with  increasing  favor. 


jQ^il  L  StoHilaiil's  lllusM  Lectuies 


FOR  HOME  USE. 


C20MPUETED  AT  LAST 


10=SUPERB  V0LUMES=lO 

The  Stoddard  Lectures  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  my  library.  They  are  rare  (reasures  indeed 
>nd  edDcatianal  in  the  hiehesl  aeuee  — enlertHinine  in  style,  chaste  and  beautiful  in  language, 
eUHie  in  thought,  and  peerless  in  illustnitions.  How  delightful  to  sit  by  aues  own  fireside  and 
•piring  guide  and  companion  as  John  L.  Stoddard.  '  ^°^     "'      '""^    a  »c  o  ar  y  an 

FHANK  V,  IRISH.  Bdacalor  and  Author.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OirM  Teasers  oner! 


The  entire  set  of  TEN 
VOLUMES  seat,  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of. . . 

$1.6S 

SetkepI  tendayson  Bpproi-al.  Returned 
PvawBti  U  kaM.  Sa.oo 


W.  I.  SQUIRE^ 

800  Wasbingtoa  St.,        TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


L.  H.  BULKLEV, 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^ 
Michigan  Points. 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 

Ohio  Oentral  Lines 


SLEEPING  CARS  ON  NIQHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


^OLID  THROUOH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE,  180ULT0N  HOUK, 

Oeswral  Agent,  Gen' I  Passenger  Agent, 

COLUBABUa,  OHia  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE    -^^ 

Louisville 
Alempt-ils 
INashvllle 
New  Orleans 
Florida 

ANDJALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DININO    CARS 
ON   THROUOH   TRAINS 


C  E.  SCHAFF,  WARReN  J.  LYNCH, 

Otn'l  ll«ni«H.  *.  a.  P.  A  T. 


ip^opulat 


Boohs 


jt. 


fvze's  (Beoorapbies 

An  epoch  marking  series.  The  publication  of  other 
Geographies  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  success 
of  these  books. 

Ciet's  IReabers 

The  most  successful  series,  because  of  the  small 
vocabulary  ( in  lower  grade  books ),  the  careful 
grading,  and  the  definite  literary  plan. 

Sbaielor'6  IDerttcal  MritluG 

An  eminently  practical  series. 

Speer'8  Etitbmetics 

The  exhibit  of  the  work  done,  by  whose  method 
was  the  greatest  feature  of  the  recent  National 
Meeting  of  Superintendents. 


We  have  a  complete  line  of  Common  School  and 

High  School  books. 


(Binn  Si  Companig, 

»o0ton,  flew  |?orft.  Cblcaoo. 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

I7homas  and  Mattheav  Arnold 
ft.rjD  Their  Influence  on  English 

Education,  by  Joshua  Fitch, 

was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO   READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  work  in  Peda- 
•  gogy  this  coining  year. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  ao  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  work  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
tvro  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
vrorks  of  these  two  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 


The  Ideal  School. 

Moral  Evils  in  Public  Schools. 

Dangers  of  School-Boy  Life. 

Moral  Discipline. 

Moral  Cowardice. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Associations  of  a  Great  School. 

School  Traditions. 

Christian  Education. 

School  Sports  and  Athletics. 

Plan  for  School  Work. 

Arnold's  Estimate  of  a  School. 

Formative  Studies. 


Grammar  in  the  Elementary  SchooL 

Elementary  Science  in  Schools. 

Elementary  Latin  and  French. 

The  Moral  Purpose  in  Teaching  History. 

Geography  an  Adjunct  to  History. 

Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 

The  Bible  in  the  School. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Education  in  Citizenship. 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue, 

NE^V  YORK  CITY. 


®I?io  Siata  Hnbcrsity 


£oIumbus 


(The  head  of  the  5tate  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-COUCATIONAL 


SIX  COIrl/BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THI&TY-POUR  DBPARTMBNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistrjr 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Eneineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory  " 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lan^age  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COURSES   OP   8TUI>T 


Agriculture 

ArU 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering—Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COUSBB8 


Agriculture . 
Architecture 
Ceramics     . 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism     .     .     2 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

y«ars 

years 

years 

years 

3rears 


TUITION  PRSB 


The  only  char^res  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $15  per  year  and  thm 
maual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNO  WOMBN  WSIrCOMBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


BRAINS 


ARE  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  |>aid  according  to  their 
ability.    Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensaDle  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAOO. 


Come^  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/^ 


**  I  am  certain  that  the  advertisements  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  us  much  g^ood.'* 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly,  for  anything  that  is  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR   SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT: 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^^^ 


IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  aee  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


Where  Can  I  Attend  Summer  School 

And  accomplish  the  most  for  the  time  and  money  expended? 
The  reply  from  hundreds  of  leading  teachers  is,  at 

The  National  Normal  University, 

UBBAIVOIV,  OHIO. 

The  Summer  Session  of  thia  famous  ''Old  Normal"  bas  steadily  grown  in  popularity.  The 
patronage  is  from  those  who  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  their  profession. 

Classes  sustained  in  all  common,  high  school,  and  nearly  all  college  studies.  Special  at- 
tention given  to  professional  training  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Child  Study,  Nature  Study,  Kin- 
dergarten, Superintending,  History  and  Science  of  Education,  etc. 

Superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Modern  I,anguages,  Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Phono- 
graphy, etc. 

JSXPSNSSS»—'Vou  can  attend  the  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Independent 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  associate  with  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  e^err 
part  of  the  nation,  and  enjoy  a  change  of  environments,  with  less  expense  than  if  you  were  to 
remain  at  home  and  do  nothing.  It  is  couceeded  that  ^ood  living  is  cheaper  in  Lebanon  than 
anywhere  else,  and  there  is  not  a  healthier  or  more  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Tuition  |8.00  per  session,  two  or  more  sessions  at  reduced  rates.  Table  board  |1J25  toSl^id 
per  week.    Furnished  rooms  30  to  65  cents  per  week. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  announcement  of  Summer  Session. 

Address,  c.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

^Jfooin  4f  hyceum,  LMBANON,  OHIO, 

April  session  opens  April  18,  189^);  June  session  opens  June  13;  Fall  session  opens  Septem- 
ber 5,  1899. 

-       -   - 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

THU  COIflfBGM  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

TSCM  PRBPARATORY  DEPARTMJSNT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords 
also,  a  good  academic  education. 

TMB  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  offers  a  full  three  years'  course.    Also,  a  shorter  course, 
excluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Dep&rtmenta  are  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC,  the  Art, 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Summer  term,  beg-inning  May  23,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  teachers. 
Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  especially  if  you  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalog  sent  free  on  application. 
Spring  term  opens  February  28. 

Address  MOUNT  UNION  COLLBQEt  Alliaiice,  0. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  Collegfe 

Of    ANQOUA,    IIVD. 

Prepares  for  teaching,  for  University,  and  for  study  in  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
Spring  term  opens  March  7.  Summer  school  of  seven  weeks,  opens  May  9,  and 
the  Mid-Summer  school  of  six  weeks  opens  June  27.  No  vacation  between  terms. 
Those  preparing  to  teach  Common  or  High  School  or  those  preparing  to  enter  Col- 
lege or  University  can  be  accommodated  any  time.  Board,  furnished  room  and 
tuition,  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  week.  No  saloons  within  ten  miles  — 100  lakes  in  the 
county.    Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M^  Presidrat,  Anfola,  M. 


BRAINS 


ARE  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Insb-uctors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.    Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  librarv. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAOO. 

Come^  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/^ 


"  I  am  certain  that  the  advertisements  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  us  much  good.'* 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly^  for  anything  that  is  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR   SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT== 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^^ ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  tee  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


WOOSTEt  OPYEBSin  SmQIlEII  SGHOOl' 

WOOSTER.    OHIO. 


N 


1886. 
1896. 


,  49 
140 
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1897. 
1808. 
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RBVIBW8  FOR  TBACHBRS. 
WORK  IN  PRBPARATIOH  FOR  8TATB  BZAKIHATIOKS. 

Work  in  Methods  in  Charge  of  Miss  Marsraret  Stitherlaiid* 


Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Ph.  D. 
Supt.  G.  M.  Johnston,  A.  M. 
Supt.  Oscar  H.  Peters. 
Prof.  U.  Si  Earls. 
Supt.  W.  E.  Wcnner. 
Prof.  H.  S.  LaCount. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Reid. 
Miss  Prances  Alice  Glenn. 


U 

Miss  Margaret  Sutherland. 
Supt.  L.J.  Hostetter,  Ph.  B. 
Prof.  Walter  C.  Gillam,  A.  M. 
Supt.  T.  S.  Orr. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Hall. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Woodland,  A.  M. 
Miss  Emeline  McSweeney. 
Ralph  Hale  Ferris. 


Supt.  W.  S.  Robinson 
Prin.  John  M.  Sarver 
Supt.J.  S.Alan. 
S.  G.  Gill. 

Prof  L.  D.  Weaver. 
Prin.  Ira  W.  Stahl,  A- 
Miss  Mary  T.  Glenn. 
Prof.  J.J.  ReMer. 


Sixty  Recitations  Daily. 
Term  Befits  June  19,  1899,  and  Continues  iBiffht  Weeks* 

Write  to  Principals  for  forty  page  Catalogue. 


J.  H.  DICKASON,         )   Principals 
NELSON  SAUVAIN,   j   principals. 


OHIO   COLLEGE  OF   DENTAL   SURGERY, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTI8TRY-UNIVER8ITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CENTRAL  AYE.  AND  COURT  ST.,  CINCINNATI.  0. 

This  College  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Winter  Session  1>ejnns  about  Oct- 
tober  10,  1899.  Three  sessions  of  six  months  each  are  reauired  for  graduation.  This  is  the  first 
Dental  College  in  the  West.  It  is  co-educational  and  its  clinics  are  unsurpassed.  Optional 
Spring  and  Pall  courses  in  clinical  instruction  are  also  given.  Pees  are  $100.00  each  session, 
Por  information  and  announcement,  address, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  D.  D.  8.,  Dean,  116  Garfield  Place,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVMRSITY 
NMW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia* University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMRS  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


RniinrRIIQU  WRITIMA  CYCTITII— New  plan.  individual  method.  Approved  sped- 
nUUUCDUon  ?? nl  l  inU  O  l  O  l  cm  mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book.  Cheaper  than 
a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  lj00O,00e  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  2&c.  Roudabuth  Writlne  Spallart.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Roiitfebuth  Vertical  Pant.   No.  l,  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Extra  Fine.  Send  for  samples. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabatli  Af6.  antf  RMtfolpliSt.,Chlca|a,  Id. 


BRAINS 


ARE  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.    Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


ComCf  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/* 


*'  I  am  certain  that  the  advertisements  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  us  much  good.'* 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly,  for  anything  that  is  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR   SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT=== 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^* ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  tee  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


BOOKS  BY  FRAINK  V.  IRISH 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Truly  au  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our 
own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains 
portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes:  discussions  of  the  writings 
of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms,  and  choice  selections. 
Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price  prepaid.  11.35.  Intro- 
duction, $13.20  a  dozen,  prepaid- 

"American  and  British  Authors"  has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in  the  Normal 
Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fayette,  also  in  tne  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanes- 
ville,  Bellaire.  Bucyrus,  Galion  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the 
"Improved  Straight-line-  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

Orthography  and  orthoepy.  Cloth,  128  pages,  price  prepaid,  riO  cents.  Introduction, 
$4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  prepaid.  50  cents. 
Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price,  prepaid,  75  cents.  Name  on  back  of  book  in  gold  for2'> 
cents  extra. 

Thrkb  Books— "American  and  British  Authors"  or  "Grammar  and  Analy-      All  Pour 
sis  by  Diagrams,"  and  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "Treasured  Thoughts,"      Books- 
prepaid,  12.00.  Prepaid 

Two  Books— "American  and  British  Authors."  or ''Grammar  and  Analysis 
by  Diagrams,"  and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  or  "Treasured  Thoughts,"' prepaid,  fl.60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  autnor, 

P'RAINK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  GSLCJtlGirS  •  Would  a  poaition  in  the  South  interest  you?  If  yon  wiab 
■MHBHBHMM^i^iiiHMBHHB  to  oottie  to  H  moFC  cougeniol  climate  —  write  to  ua.  We  re- 
commend  suitable  candidates.  We  want  ftrat-clasa  teachera  to  investigate  onr 
claims.    We  have  good  vacancies  now.      Address, 

The  Arkansas  Teachers*  Agency, 

Our  Field  is  the  Bntire  South.  Newport  and  Conway,  Arkansas. 


$3 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Fills  more  positions  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  with  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  Calls  for 
September  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


We   Have  Them  £      The  Newest  and  Bert 

We  Show  Them  f    aiSSRuSr**' 

>Ve  SHLrLr  Them      |       Dniperie*.  Etc. 

We  make  a  special  feature  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  offer  a  great  variety  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  furnish  Colleges,  Schools,  Clubs, 
Society  Rooms  and  Residences  in  the  best  possible  manner  at  the  least  possible  cost 


THE  DAVID  C  BEQQS 

31  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly « « « 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

- IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIRIIENT 


RAINS 


ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.     Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

D3DD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


We  Educate 

Ladies  and  Children 

In  the  art  of  tasty  dressing. 

Perpetual  School — 

Second  and  Third  Floors —  new  and  beautiful. 
Every  comfort,  every  convenience,  every  styl- 
ish garment  that  belongs  to 

Udies'  and  Children's  OUTFITTINQ. 


Z.  U.  WHITE  &  CO. 

OBNBRAL  DRY  000D5. 

Order  by  Mall.  ioa-104  North  Hls:li  St.,  Columbus,  0< 


Another        ^^ 
Volume 


He  dniat  jmieriGaiis"  Seites. 


Edited  by 

JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.  a 


FoBF  imerlcan 
laval  Heroes. 


^ 


A  HISTORY  OP  THB  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

CAPTAIN  PAUL  JONBS 
and  Our  Navy  of  1776. 

COMMODORE  PERRY 

and  Oar  Navy  of  1814. 

ADMIRAL  PARRAQUT 
and  Oor  Navy  of  IM2. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY 

and  Oar  Navy  of  1898. 


By  MABEI«  BORTON  BBBBB, 
With  an  Introduction 

by  DR.  BALDWIN. 


Coplontly  lllttttrated. 
Cloth  Bound.  Price, 


SO  Cents. 


11° 


UR  AMERICAN 
NAVAL  HEROES'^ 
contains  more  than  50 
illustrations,  including-  por- 
traits of  the  leading  actors  in 
these  historic  scenes  and  events, 
and  pictures  of  our  famous  na- 
val vessels. 

The  Introductioa*  by  Dr  James 
Baldwin,  is  an  admirable  sketch 
of  our  Navy,  with  explanations 
of  naval  terms,  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  growth  of  our 
Navy  from  the  Banhoniie  to  the 
Oregon. 

J^  Jt  Jt 


Other  volumes  of  «•  The  Great 
Americans"  Series  In  press. 


Liberal  terms  for  supplies  to  schools. 
Correspondence  invited. 


New  York 


Werner  School  Book  Company 

Educational  Pnbllthert, 

Chicago  Boston 


One  of  the  best  new  books  is  Hewett^s 
German  Reader*    Price  %UQO. 


The  latest  volume  of  the  Pocket  Ei^Iish 
Qassics  is  Burke^s  Conciliation*   Price  25c* 


The  McLellan  &  Ames  Arithmetics  are 
soundest^  most  teachable,  most  practical 
Primary,  35  cents;  Public  School,  60  cents* 


New  York 


SanFmidKo 


THE 

MACMBLLAN 

COMPANY 


Audttofiiim 
Bofldlog 
Chicago 


Adams^  European  History  treats  ^^general 
history^'  by  the  new  methods,  and  is  promptly 
and  cordially  welcomed*    Price  $1.40. 


Botsf ord^s  History  of  Greece  is  superior  to 
anything  heretofore  obtainable  on  that  subject* 


Channing^s  Students^  is  for  the  best  U*  S* 
History,  and  Tarr^s  First  Book  the  favorite 
Physical  Geography* 


Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Over  100  numbers  already^  published,  containing  masterpieces  from  the  writings  of  tbe 
great  Authors  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Witn  Introductions,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits, 

Adapted  for  use  in  all  grades  of  Primary^  Grammar^  and  High  Schools,  and  for  School  Li^rartei 

Regular  single  numbers ^  Paper,  /j  cents,  net. 


RECENT    ISSUES 


ia4.  Aldrlch's  iBaby  Ball,  Tha  Littia  Vio- 
lin laty  ate. 

las.  Drydcn'a  Palamonand  Arclta.  Edited 
by  Arthur  Oilman  * 

ia6.  Tha  King  of  tha  Coldan  Rivar,  by 
JOHr*  RnsKiN  ;  and  other  Wonder  Stories.'-^ 

lay.  Kaata'  Oda  on  a  (Sraclan  Urn,  and 
Othar  Poama. 


laS.    Byron'a    Prlaonar    of    Chlllon, 

Othar  Poama. 
lag.    Plato's  Tha  Judgmant  of  Soen 

balng    Tha   Apology,    Crito,     mn^     tl»a 

Cloaing  Scana  of  Phaado.    Translated  bj 

Paul  E.  More. 
130.    Emaraon'a     Tha     Suparlatlva,      and 

Othar  Eaaaya. 


131 


rORTHCOMING    ISSUES: 

.    Emaraon'a  Natura  and  Companaatlon.  With  an  introduction  by  Edward  W.  Bmkrsox- 
•    Carl  Schurc'a  Abraham  Lincoln.    With  a  Biographial  Sketch  of  Carl  Schurz. 

-  Arnold'a  Sohrab  and  Ruatum,  and  Othar  Poama.    Edited  by  Louise  Imogbn  Gitxivet. 

-  Chaucar'a  Prologua,  Tha  Knight'a  Tala,  and  tha  Nun'a  Priaat'a  Tala.    Edited  by 
Professor  Frank  t.  Mather,  Jr. 

'ALSO  BOUND  IN    LINEN,  26  CENT8. 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series  entire  is  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  35  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio. 


A  Descriptive  Circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  Number  of  the 

Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON.    MIFFLIN    A.   COMPANY, 

4  Park  Stratt.  Boston.  11  East  17th  Stroot.  Now  Yorlc.  378-388  Wabash  Avonao,  Chicago. 


ComCt  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/* 


'*  I  am  certain  that  the  advertiaementa  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  us  much  good.'* 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 


as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly  for  anything  that  is  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


A  TALK  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  July  next  the  N.  E.  A.  for  1899  meets  at  Los 
Angeles,  California.  This  should  mean  a  great  deal 
to  you  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  travel  to 
the  most  interesting  part  of  our  continent  at  a  wonder- 
fully low  rate.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  chance,  and  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  see  all  that  you  can. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  During  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  brought  into  quite  close  relations 
with  many  teachers  and  schools  through  our  series  of 
Wonderland  books  issued  annually.  I  am  anxious 
that  our  teachers  should  reap  the  full  benefit  of  this 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  low  rate  at  which  they 
can  travel.  The  finest  scenery  in  California  and  the 
Northwest  is  found  on  the  5hasta-Northern  Pacific 
route  via  Portland,  therefore,  go  north  when  the  con- 
vention adjourns,  see  Mt.  Shasta,  the  Sacramento 
Canyon,  the  Siskiyou  range,  visit  Puget  Sound,  and 
also,  if  you  desire,  Alaska.  You  can  by  doing  this 
see  also  Mts.  Hood  and  St.  Helens,  and  from  the  Sound 
country,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  perhaps  Mt.  Baker.  Then 
when  on  the  Northern  Pacific  eastward  bound,  Mt. 
Adams  can  also  be  seen.  These  mountains  are  the 
finest  glacial  peaks  in  the  world  —  this  is  true  —  and 
range  from  10,000  to  nearly  15,000  feet  in  height  and 
are  seen  for  their  entire  elevations. 

By  thus  returning  via  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
climax  of  the  trip,  the  greatest  educational  as  well  as 
scenic  features  of  the  entire  journey  is  yours  — Yellow- 
stone Park.  No  otlier  railway  touclies  the  Park. 
Remember  tliat. 

No  one  who  has  visited  that  remarkable  spot 
denies  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful 
one  thus  far  discovered  on  earth.  I  want  as  many 
of  you  as  can  to  visit  it.  If  necessary  sacrifice  some- 
thing else  to  do  so — you  may  not  have  another  such 
chance.  Make  up  your  minds  to  return  home  as  I 
have  indicated — via  Shasta-Northem  Pacific,  and  you 
will  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

If  you  have  not  a  copy  of  our  Wonderland  '98, 
send  me — Chas.  S.  Fee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. —  six  cents, 
and  I  will  send  you  one  and  also  a  Park  map  folder. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST    LINE   -^^ 

Lroulsville 
Memphis 
INashvIlle 
]Ne^v  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING    CARS 
ON    THROUGH   TRAINS 


0.  Mccormick,  c  e.  schaff,  warren  i.  lynch. 

Pin.  Tnn«  Mfr.  fianl  MaMf*r.  K.  «.  P.  ft  T. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^ 

Michigan  Points. 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 


CJhio  C^entral  Lines 


SLBBPINQ  CARS  ON  NIQHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 

COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 

SOLID  THROUGH  TRAINS  TO  I 

Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


].  T.  GAMBLE,  MOULTON  HOUK, 

General  Agent,  Gen'l  Pasvenger  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


jf^opular  JBoohg 


ji. 


ft^c*^  (ScoQtapbics 


We  have  a  complete  line  of  Common  School  and  High  School  books. 


(3inn  Si  Company 

£odton  mew  l^orR  Cbicago 


An  epoch  marking  series.  The  publication  of  other 
Geographies  serves  only  to  emphasize  the  success 
of  these  books. 


Cier's  IReabers 

The  most  successful  series,  because  of  the  small 
vocabulary  ( in  lower  grade  books ),  the  careful 
grading,  and  the  definite  literary  plan. 

IDerttcal  Mttttrtg 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  Vertical 
Writing  order  our  Small  Size  Vertical  Round  Hand 
Writing  Books,  of  which  we  have  four  numbers,  and 
try  them  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  remaining  part 
of  this  year.  They  can  be  sold  at  a  smaller  price 
than  any  copy  books  published.  I 

Speer's  Etitbmetics 

The  exhibit  of  the  work  done,  by  whose  method 
was  the  greatest  feature  of  the  recent  National 
Meeting  of  Superintendents. 


California  Tourist  Parties 
Personally  Conducted. 


Every  Wednesday  a  tourist  party  leaves 
'both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  over  the  Bur- 
lington Route.  They  travel  in  Pullman 
tourist  sleeping  cars  and  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  of  long  experience.  The  cars  are  fitted  with 
every  convenience  and  lack  only  some  of  the  expensive 
finish  of  the  Pullmans  run  on  Limited  Express  trains,  while 
the  cost  per  berth  is  about  one-third 


The  route  is  by  way  of  Omaha  and 
Denver,  thence  via  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  the  Scenic  Route  of 
the  World,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a 
stop  of  two  hours  is  made  to  see  the 
Mormon  Capital.  No  objectionable 
passengers  are  booked  for  these  excur- 
sions. They  afford  a  comfortable  and 
interesting  way  to  reach  California,  and 
the  expense  is  exceedingly  small. 


No  one  making  the  round  trip  to  California  should  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  service  either  going  or  on  the 
return  trip,  so  as  to  pass  the  magnificent  world-renowned 
Colorado  scenery* 


A  new  book  on  Califonila, 
b«aatiiully  iUustrated,  has  just 
oeen  imblished  by  us  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


Detailed  information  and  a  la^e  fol- 
der with  map  can  be  had  by  addressing 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  UU 


(Dhxq  State  Unbcrsttjj 


(£o(umbu5 


(The  kead  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBCHALLV   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  DiBPARTMiBNTB  OP  IN8TRUCTI02r 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  ana  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literatixre 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  I#ite: 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
2k>ology  and  Entomology 


T WiBNTT- SBVBN   COTTRSiBS   OP  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COnR0B8 

Agriculture.     ...     2  years 
Architecture  3  years 

Ceramics     ....     2  years 
Dairying  ....        3  months 
Domestic  Science  .     .   2  years 
Industrial  Arts  2  y^ars 

Mining 2  years 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism    .     .     2  years 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3  years 


TUITION  PRiBB 

The   only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |15  per  year  and  the 
usual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNO  WOMiBN  WiBI^COMiBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 
AND  Their  Influence  on  English 


U  CATION,  by  Joshua  Fitch, 


was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO  READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  work  in  Peda- 
gogy this  coming  year. 

Sing^le  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  ao  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  work  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
tivo  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
works  of  these  tvro  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 


The  Ideal  School. 

Moral  Evils  in  Public  Schools. 

Dangers  of  School-Boy  Life. 

Moral  Discipline. 

Moral  Cowardice. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Associations  of  a  Great  School. 

School  Traditions. 

Christian  Education. 

School  Sports  and  Athletics. 

Plan  for  School  Work. 

Arnold's  Estimate  of  a  School. 

Formative  Studies. 


Grammar  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Elementary  Science  in  Schools. 

Elementary  Latin  and  French. 

The  Moral  Purpose  in  Teaching  History. 

Geography  an  Adjunct  to  History. 

Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 

The  Bible  in  the  School. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Education  in  Citizenship. 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Where  Can  I  Attend  Summer  Scli 

And  accomplish  the  most  for  the  time  and  money  expended? 
The  reply  from  hundreds  of  leading  teachers  is,  at 

The  National  Normal  Universit>\ 

LrBBAJVOIV,  OHIO. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  famous  ''Old  Normal"  has  steadily  g^rown  in  popularity-     ''^ 
XMitronage  is  from  those  who  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  their  profession. 

Classes  sustained  in  all  common,  high  school,  and  nearly  all  college  studies.  Specs 
tention  given  to  professional  training  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Child  Study,  Nature  Study' 
dergarten,  Superintending,  History  and  Science  of  Education,  etc. 

Superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Fl 
graphy,  etc. 

MXPBIf8^S>— You  can  attend  the  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Indepeode^ 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  associate  with  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  e**i.i 
part  of  the  nation,  and  enjoy  a  change  of  environments,  with  less  expense  than  If  you  nu'eie  m 
remain  at  home  and  do  nothing.  It  is  conceeded  that  ^ood  living  is  cheaper  in  Lrebanosi  tb^ 
anywhere  else,  and  there  Is  not  a  healthier  or  more  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Tuition  |8.00  per  session,  two  or  more  sessions  at  reduced  rates.  Table  board  $125  to  $1M 
per  week.    Furnished  rooms  80  to  65  cents  per  week. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  announcement  of  Summer  Session. 

Address,  c.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

Boom  4,  Igyeeum,  ItMBANON,  OMXO^ 

April  session  opens  April  18,  1809 ;  June  session  opens  June  18 ;  Pall  session  opens  Septefli- 
ber  6,  1899. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

TJBCB  COIflfJSOJS  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  tlie  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

TSB  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords 

also,  a  good  academic  education. 

THB  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  offers   for  next  year  a  full  three  years*  course.      Also,  i 
four  years'  course.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departmenta  are  the  COMMERCIAL^  the  MUSIC,  the  ArU 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

THie    SUMMl^R    TERM 

Opens  May  23  and  closes  Commencement  Day,  July  27.  All  the  above  named  de- 
partments will  be  in  charge  of  their  respective  members  of  the  regular  College 
Faculty.  This  term  will  afford  special  opportunities  to  those  who  are  expecting  to 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  or  who  are  aiming  to  advance  in  the  profession. 
Write  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  for  full  information. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  is  now  a  commodious  home,  provided  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements. The  cost  of  room,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  is  only  50 
cents  a  week  for  each  person.  The  Hall  is  provided  also  with  a  large  dining  room, 
where  board  can  be  obtained,  by  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  at  $1.75  a  week.  The 
building  is  under  the  management  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  resides  in  it 

The  Catalog  for  1898-99  with  announcements  for  1899-1900  will  be  issued  some 
time  in  June.  It  will  announce  important  changes  for  the  coming  year.  Sent  free 
on  application. 

Fall  term  opens  September  19. 

Address  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEQE,  Alliance,  0. 


Tm  lonncni  iDflain  finnai  scuiioi  m  Mm  oiniige 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 
The  I^atgeet  aitd  Beat  9qiilpped  Nontial  Scltool  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  80th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

Aim  of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  sll  the  best  possible  sdvsntasfe  for  sccom- 

School    plishing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  ana  at  the  least 
expense. 
Chmrmeier  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 

of  Worh    the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  m  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 
Tomeherm  The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 

commendation  of  educators  everywhere.    There  is  no  other  school  in  the  conn- 
try  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy    is  very  complete.    There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  snd  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
^,  ,  The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 

CoUego    in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 
hiUMie  In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 

to  compete  with  'he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 

here  that  they  ccald  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Othor  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 

l>ot>mrtnientM   partment  of  the  school. 
MJtpcn»OB  Itoaa  than  tit  mny  Other  PJaoe.    Tuition,  $  10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  $1.50  to  1 1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

Preaiaent,  Vioe-Preaident, 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  Collegfe 

Of    AJVOOUA*    IIVD. 

Prepares  for  teaching,  for  University,  and  for  study  in  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
Spring  term  opens  March  7.  Summer  school  of  seven  weeks,  opens  May  9,  and 
the  Mid-Summer  school  of  six  weeks  opens  June  27.  No  vacation  between  terms. 
Those  preparing  to  teach  Common  or  High  School  or  those  preparing  to  enter  Col- 
lege  or  University  can  be  accommodated  any  time.  Board,  furnished  room  and 
tuition,  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  week.  No  saloons  within  ten  miles  — 100  lakes  in  the 
county.     Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIPP,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Ind. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THB  BBST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

lit  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT  : 


WOOSTER.    OHIO. 
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RBTIBWS  FOR  TBACHBRS. 
WORK  IN  PRl^PARATIOir  FOR  8TAT9  BXAMINATIOH8. 

Work  in  Methods  in  Charge  of  Mi88  Mar£:aret  Sutherland. 


Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Ph.  D. 
8upt.  G.  M.  John.stoii,  A.  M. 
Supt.  Oscar  H.  Peters. 
Prof.  U.  S.  Karls. 
Supt.  W.  H,  Wcnner. 
Prof.  H.  S.  LaCount. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Reid. 
Miss  Prances  Alice  Glenn. 


iRACUI-"rV 

Miss  Margaret  Sutherland. 
Supt.  L.J.  Hostetter.  Ph.  B. 
Prof.  Walter  C.  Gillam.  A.  M 
Supt.  T.  S.  Orr. 
Prof.  H.  K.  Hall. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Woodland.  A.  M. 
Miss  Emeline  McSweeney. 
Ralph  Hale  Ferris. 


Supt.  W.  S.  Robinson.  A.  X. 
Prin.  John  M.  Sarvcr 
Supt.  J.  S.  Alan. 
S.  G.  GUI. 

Prof.  L.  D.  Weaver. 
Prin.  Ira  W.  Stahl.  A.  M. 
Miss  Mary  T.  Glenn. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Reider. 


Sixty  Recitations  Daily. 
Term  Befi^ina  June  19,  1899,  and  Continues  Hight  Weeks. 

Write  to  Principals  for  forty  page  Catalogue. 


J.  H.  DICKASON,  1    o««^;«oi« 

NELSON  SAUVAIN,    }  ^^^^P^^^' 


OHIO    COLLEGE   OF    DENTAL    SURGERY, 

DCPARTMCNT  OF  DENTISTRY-UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CENTRAL  AVE.  AND  COURT  ST..  CINCINNATI.  0. 

This  College  waa  organized  in  1845,  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Winter  Session  begins  about  Oct- 
tober  10.  1899.  Three  sessions  of  six  months  each  are  required  for  graduation.  This  is  the  first 
Dental  College  in  the  West.  It  is  co-educational  and  its  clinics  arc  unsurpassed.  Optional 
Spring  and  Pall  courses  in  clinical  instruction  are  also  given.  Pees  are  |100jOO  each  session, 
For  information  and  announcement,  address, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  0. 0.  8.,  Dean,  116  Garfield  Place,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  1 5,750 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


RniinPRIIQU  WRITIMC  QYQTrM— New  plan,  individual  method.  Approved  sped- 
nUUUIIDUOn  ffnllirib  OIOICIII  mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  than 
a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nin« 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  boo]?.  A  set  of  bboksand 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  25c.  Roudtbuth  Writing  Spellers.  Double  fuled.  Singfle  ruled. 
Roildebuth  Vtrtlcal  Pent.    No.  l,  Medium.   No.  2,  Medium  Pine.   No.  8,  Extra  Pine.   Send  for  samplef. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  Cor.  Wabath  Ave.  and  Raatfolpli  St.,  Chicago,  in. 


nSIiVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  :)UNE  2S-AUGUST  10. 

ars^s  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies,  in  Law,  and  in  Engineering. 
For  information  and  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  O.  REED,  733  S.  Twelftb  St,  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 

MEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

3UMMER  COURSES— FIFTH  YEAR,  July  lo-August  i8. 

cleliglitful  subarban  locality   in  New  York  City.      For  announcement,  address, 

MARSHALL   S.    BROWN, 

University  Heighu,  NEW  YORK  CITV. 


Pairs  Englisli  Hsis 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


It  is  a  logical,  clear,  and  con- 
cise method  of  the  analysis  of 
the  Englisb  sentence.  It  pre- 
pares students  thoroughly  for 
Rhetoric  Special  terms  for  in- 
troduction.    By  mail  75  cts. 

AddreM,  X  0.  PARK.  Adi,  0. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  VACATION. 


Wide-Bwake,  husillns  ■(«■[« 

an  make  [r 

10  not)  to  I3OT  per  month  working  for  us.     Bnai- 

s  cspeciilly  adapted  lo  teachf 

ts.      Special  plan  for  those  who  have  the  ability 

ipp™»ch  the  wcaltb;  and  edu 

ited  claxKi 

Beal  of  references  given  and  reqnired.     If  you 

of  the  confident,  peisistcnl 

you.    Don't  write  unless  you  are  looking  for 

■a, 

W.  J.  BLACKBURN,  DitL  Flild  Manager,  40B  Wwt  Ubsrty  St.,  CInclnn&ll,  0. 


BOOKS  BY  FRAINK  V.  IRI3H 


AMmiaill  AND  BRITISN  AUTNORS.  Trnly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  srivinsr  onr 
own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaginff  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains 
portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  discnsaions  of  the  writings 
of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms,  and  choice  selectiona. 
Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Pull  cloth,  844  pages.  Price  prepaid.  I1.S5.  Intro- 
duction, 118.20  a  dozen,  prepaid- 

"American  and  British  Authors"  has  been  adopted  in  Htram  and  Scio  Colleges,  jn  the  Normal 
Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Payette,  also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zaaes- 
ville.  Bellaire.  Bucyrus,  Galion  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  OIACRAMS.  ConUining  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the 
"Improved  Straight-line-  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  prepaid,  $L2&. 

6RTN06RAPHY  AND  ORTNOirV.  Cloth,  128  pages.  Price  prepaid,  50  cents.  Introduction, 
$iM  a  dozen,  prepaid. 

TRIASURIO  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.  Price,  prejuiid.  50  cenU. 
Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price,  prepaid,  75  cents.  Name  on  back  of  book  in  gold  for  25 
cents  extra. 

Thrbb  Books— "American  and  British  Anthors"  or  "Grammar  and  Analy-      All  Poar 
sis  by  Diagrams,"  and  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  ^'Treasured  Thoughts,"      Books- 
prepaid,  $2.00.  Prepaid 

Two  Books— "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "Grammar  and  Analysis 
by  Diagrams,"  and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  or  "Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1j60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

PRAIVK  V.  IRISH,  GolumbuA.  O. 


$3 


Teachers: 


Wonld  a  paaition  in  the  South  interest  you  ?  If  yon  wiah 
■■  to  tome  to  a  more  congenial  oUmute  —  write  to  ua.  We  re- 
candidates.     We  want  Mrat-olasB  teaehera  to  inveatigato  our 


eommend  auitable 

elaima.    We  have  good  vaoauoiea  now,      Addreaa, 


Our  Field  ia  the  Mntire  South. 


The  Arkansas  Teachers*  Agency, 


Newport  and  Conway,  Arhan 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Pills  more  positions  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  With  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  Calls  for 
September  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  Ai^bbrt,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


Summer 
W99. 


"^  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  '^  oSiJS!** 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

THREE  WEEKS  BetlmUm  Mondiy.  July  3.  irt  clwtiit  PrMiy.  July  21.  QPEN  TO  ALL 

Facalty  Inoltiding  some  of  the  ablest  noriDa)  school  talent  outside  of  <9iloago,  and  the 
well  known  lleadA  of  Departnente  !■  the  Chicago  Normal  SchooL 

TWELVE  DSPARTMCNTS.    DAILY  PRACTIOS  SCHOOL.    Write  for  oiroolar.  m 

£.  nENJAMm  ANDRBW8,  SapeHaCeadeat  Chleace  PaKlle 


ComCf  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/^ 


**  I  am  certain  that  the  advertiBements  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  as  much  good.*' 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  BDUCATIONAI^ 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly  for  anything  that  is  giood  aa  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


BRAINS 


ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

luatractors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.     Increasing  Icnowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cyclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
amall  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.     Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  Landing  of 
Columbus 


was  an  event  that  will  always 
be  remembered  by  the  great 
American  people. 

The  *'  landing  of  good  results  "  by  the  advertisers  in 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  a  good  reason  for  choosing 
the  Monthly  if  you  have  anything  that  you  want  Icnown  to  the 
great  army  of  educators  aud  teachers 

" '  Tis  not  so  much  how  much  you  pay, 
'Tis  what  you  get /or  what  you  pay." 


AddtMi,  CXOO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  57  But  Main  Sbect,  Columbw,  O. 


*'  FOUR  GREAT  '"""""^ 


JAMBS  BALDWIN,  Ph.  D. 


AMERICANS  ^^  SERIES. 


For  Young  American  Readers* 

Baldwin's  Biographical  Booklets  are  bound  in  cloth,  four  Booklets 
to  the  volume,  as  follows ; 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

L  Four  Great  Americans* 

George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Daniel  Webster, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN,  Ph.  D. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  346  Pages.  Price,  50  Cts. 

II>  Four  American  Patriots* 

Patrick  Henry,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

By  ALMA  HOLMAN  BURTON, 

Author  of  **  The  Story  of  Our  Country,"  and 

**  Lafayette,  the  Friend  of  American  Liberty." 

Cloth. ,  Illustrated.  256  Pages.  Price,  50  Cts. 

HI*  Four  American  Naval  Heroes* 

Paul  Jones,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  David  G.  Parragut. 
George  Dewey. 

By  MABEL  BORTON  BEEBE. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  50  Cts. 


IV*  Four  American  Poets* 

William  CuUen  Bryant,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  G.  Wliittier, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

By  SHBRWIN  CODY. 

Cloth.    Illustrated.  Price,  50  Cts. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 


WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

Educational  Publishers. 

MEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  AOSTON. 


WELCOME  THE  BIRDS! 

BOOKS  FOR  BIRD  STUDY. 

BIRD  LIFE,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Commou  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man, Assistant  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Zoology ,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Library  Edition.  With  75  full-page  uncolored  plates  and  25  drawings 
in  the  text,  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,    lamo.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

The  same,  with  lithographic  plates  in  colors.    8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

TEACHERS'  EDITION.     Same  as  Library  Edition,  but  containing  an  Appendix 
with  new  matter  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers,     lamo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL.     To  accompany  Portfolios  of   COLORED  PLATES  of 
Bird-Life,    Contains  the  same  text  as  the  "Teachers'  Edition  of  Bird-Life,"  but 

is  without  the  75  uncolored  plates.     Sold  only  with  the  Portfolios,  as  follows : 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I.     Permanent  Residents  and  Winter  Visitants.    32  plates. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  II.     March  and  April  Migrants.    34  plates. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  III.     May  Migrants,  T>^es  of  Birds'  Eggs,  and  Nine  Half-tone 
Plates  showing  Types  of  Birds'  Nests  from  Photographs  from  Nature.    34  plates. 

Price  of  Portfolios,  each,  $1.25 ;  with  Manual,  $2.00.     The  Three  Portfolios  with 
Manual,  $4.00. 

HANDBOOK  OF  BIRDS  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA.    By  Prank 

M.  Chapman.    With  nearly  200  illustrations,    lamo.     Library  Edition,  cloth, 
$3.00;  Pocket  Edition,  flexible  Morocco,  $3.50. 

OTHER  BOOKS  FOR  OUT-OF-DOOR  STUDY. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  John  Henry  Comstock,  Professor  of  Entomology  in  Cornell 
University,  lamo.  Cloth,  Library  Edition,  $2.60;  Teachers'  and  Students' 
Edition,  $1.50. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIRDS.     By  Jambs  Nbwton  Baskbtt  $0.65 

NEWS  FROM  THE  BIRDS.     By  Lbandbr  S.  Kbysbr       ....  .60 

THE  ANIMAL  WORLD.     By  Frank  Vincbnt  60 

THE  PUNT  WORLD.     By  Prank  Vincbnt 60 

THE  INSECT  WORLD.     By  Ci^arancb  M.  Wbbd 60 

IN  BROOK  AND  BAYOU.    By  Clara  Kbrn  Bayliss  .60 

THE  HALL  OF  SHELLS.     By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy 60 

CURIOUS  HOMES  AND  THEIR  TENANTS.     By  Jambs  Cartbr  Bbard    .  .65 

FAMILIAR  LIFE  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.     By  P.  Schuylbr  Mathbws. 

With  many  illustrations  by  the  Author,     lamo.     Cloth,  $1. 75. 

FAMILIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  ROADSIDE.    By  p.  Schuvler Mathbws. 

The  Flowers,  Shrubs,  Birds  and  Insects.    With  130  illustrations  by  the  Author. 
lamo.    Cloth,  91.75. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR   LEAVES.     By  P.  Schuyler  Mathews. 

Illustrated    with    over  200  drawings   from    Nature    by    the    Author.      i2mo. 
Cloth,  91.75. 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.    By  p.  Schuyi^er  Mat- 

HBWS.    Illustrated  with  200  dra,wings  by  the  Author.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

Tbeae'bookB  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers;  of  .they  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  prke,  by  the  pubfishen, 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  72  Fiftli  Aveaiie,  New  York. 


0f^to  State  HntPersitu 


Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I/]^6BS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 
.Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  D9PARTM9NT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  I/iterature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lans^uage  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-SSWN   COUR898   OP   8TUBY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — ^Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial.  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

8KORT  COUS.898 


Agriculture . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

y^ars 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  PRBS 


Tbe   only  chargrcs  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $16  per  year  and  the 
naual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMBN  WBIrCOMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


—Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   -" 

Louisville 
Alemphls 
INashville 
INe'w  Orleans 
Plorlda 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLBEPINQ,    PARLOR    AND   DININO   CARS 
ON   THROUQM    TRAINS 


0.  Mccormick,  c.  e.  sckaff,  warren  i.  lynch, 

Put.  TnMo  H|c  Om'I  Haiiaitr.  A.  fl.  P.  *  T. 


0tjio  State  XlntPersttu 


Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY    CO>EDUCATIONAL 


SIX    COIrlriCGBS 


Agriculture  aud  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  D9PARTM9NT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

ElocutioB  ana  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lanfipiage  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COUR898   OP  8TUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineeri  ng — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial.  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COUS.8B8 

Agriculture.     ...     2  years 
Architecture  3  years 

Ceramics     ....     2  years 
Dairying  ....        3  months 
Domestic  Science  .     .   2  years 
Industrial  Arts  2  y^ars 

Mining 2  years 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism    .     .     2  years 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3  years 


TUITION  PRBS 

The   only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $15  per  year  and  tba 
asual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMBN  WBIrCOMBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


California  Tourist  Parties 
Personally  Conducted. 


Every  Wednesday  a  tourist  party  leaves     | 
both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  over  the  Bur-      ■ 
lington  Route.       They  travel  in  Pullman      I 
tourist  sleeping  cars  and  are  in  charge  of  a      " 
special  agent  of  long  experience.     The  cars  are  fitted  with 
every  convenience  and  lack  only  some  of  the   expensive 
finish  of  the  Pullmans  run  on  Limited  Express  trains,  while 
the  cost  per  berth  is  about  one-third 


The  route  is  by  way  of  Omaha  and 
Denver,  thence  via  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  the  Scenic  Route  of 
the  World,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a 
stop  of  two  hours  is  made  to  see  the 
Mormon  Capital.  No  objectionable 
passengers  are  booked  for  these  excur- 
sions. They  afford  a  comfortable  and 
interesting  way  to  reach  California,  and 
the  expense  is  exceedingly  small. 


No  one  making  the  round  trip  to  California  should  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  service  either  going  or  on  the 
return  trip,  so  as  to  pass  the  magnificent  world-renowned 
Colorado  scenery. 


A  now  book  on  CalifoniU,  Detailed  lafonnatloD  andaUwe  iol- 

beaoOfii] It  illustrated,  hujiul  derwlth  inapcan  behadbyaddreselnc 

J3SSD  pDbllilied  br  UB  and  can  P.  S.  Eustlg,  General  Passenger  Agtat, 

tM  lud  for  tba  aikloK.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago.  IlL 


0tjio  State  Xlnbersitu 


(£oIum6us 


(The  head  of  the  State  5chool  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COIrl^iCGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 
.Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  D9PARTMBNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Astronomy 
Botan^r 

Ceramics 

Chemistr)^ 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  ana  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lanfipiage  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COUR8B8   OP  8TUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial.  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COXmBBB 


Agriculture.     . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

months 

years 

y^ars 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  PRBS 


The   only  charges  made  by  the  tTniversity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |15  per  year  and  the 
aaual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMBN  WBIrCOM^D 

CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold   • 
AND  Their  Influence  on  English 

Education,  by  Joshua  Fitch, 


was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO  READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  work  in  Peda- 
gogy this  coming  year. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  ao  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  ivork  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
two  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
in  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
works  of  these  two  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 


The  Ideal  School. 

Moral  Evils  in  Public  Schools. 

Dangers  of  School- Boy  Life. 

Moral  Discipline. 

Moral  Cowardice. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Associations  of  a  Great  School. 

School  Traditions. 

Christian  Education. 

School  Sports  and  Athletics. 

Plan  for  School  Work. 

Arnold's  Estimate  of  a  School. 

Formative  Studies. 


Grammar  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Elementary  Science  in  Schools. 

Elementary  Latin  and  French. 

The  Moral  Purpose  in  Teaching  History. 

Geography  an  Adjunct  to  History. 

Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 

The  Bible  in  the  School. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Education  in  Citizenship. 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Where  Can  I  Attend  Summer  School 

And  accomplish  the  most  for  the  time  and  money  expended? 
The  reply  from  hundreds  of  leading  teachers  is,  at 

The  National  Normal  University, 

UHBAJVON,  OHIO. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  famous  'Old  Normal"  has  steadily  s^wn  in  popularity.  The 
patronag^e  is  from  those  who  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  their  profession. 

Classes  sustained  in  all  common,  high  school,  and  nearly  all  college  studies.  Special  at> 
tention  given  to  professional  training  in  Psychology*  Pedagogy,  Child  Study,  Nature  Study,  Kin- 
dergarten, Superintending,  History  and  Science  of  Education,  etc. 

Superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Modem  Languages,  Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Phono- 
graphy, etc. 

J^XPJ^JWSJ?^*— You  can  attend  the  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Independent 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  associate  with  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  every 
part  of  the  nation,  and  enjoy  a  change  of  environments,  with  less  expense  than  if  you  -vrcrc  to 
remain  at  home  and  do  nothing.  It  is  conceeded  that  ^od  living  is  cheaper  in  I«ebanon  than 
anjrwhere  else,  and  there  is  not  a  healthier  or  more  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  session,  two  or  more  sessions  at  reduced  rates.  Table  board  $125  to  $1^ 
per  week.    Furnished  rooms  SO  to  65  ceuts  per  week. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  announcement  of  Summer  Session. 

Address,  c.  K,  HAMII^TON,  SecreUry, 

Room  4,  liyceum,  J^BBAIKON,  OHIO, 

April  session  opens  April  18,  1899 ;  June  session  opens  June  13 ;  Pall  session  opens  Septem- 
ber 6,  1899. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

THJ?  COIfl^MOM  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  I/iterary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THB  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords 
also,  a  good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAL,  DEPARTMENT  offers   for  next  year  a  full  three  years'  course.     Also,  a 
four  years'  course.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departmettts  are  the  COMMERCIAI,,  the  MUSIC,  the  Art, 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CUI^TVRE. 

THE    SUMMBR    TBRM 

Opens  May  23  and  closes  Commencement  Day,  July  27.  All  the  above  named  de- 
partments will  be  in  charge  of  their  respective  members  of  the  regular  College 
Faculty.  This  term  will  afford  special  opportunities  to  those  who  are  expecting  to 
enter  the  profes.sion  of  teaching,  or  who  are  aiming  to  advance  in  the  profession. 
Write  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  for  full  information. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  is  now  a  commodious  home,  provided  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements. The  cost  of  room,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  is  only  50 
cents  a  week  for  each  person.  The  Hall  is  provided  also  with  a  large  dining  room, 
where  board  can  be  obtained,  by  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  at  (1.75  a  week«  The 
building  is  under  the  management  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  resides  in  it 

The  Catalog  for  1898-99  with  announcements  for  1899-1900  will  be  issued  some 
time  in  June.  It  will  announce  important  changes  for  the  coming  year.  Sent  free 
on  application. 

Fall  term  opens  September  19. 

Address  MOUNT  UNION  COLLBQE,  Aiilaace,  0« 


Tit  lortneni  hf iam  lomal  ScKiol  m  Mm  College 

VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 
XHe  Irai^eet  aitd  Beat  Squlpped  Normal  School  in  the  United  Statea, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

o£  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom- 

Sohool    pushing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  ana  at  the  least 
expense. 
tGier  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 

o/  Worir    the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  In  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
'College  in  the  land.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  bein«  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  *^he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  ccald  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

J^JtpeJiaes  J,eas  tban  tit  any  Other  Place,    Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.        or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

President,  Vioe-Preaident. 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  Colleg:e 

Of    AJVQOUA,    IIVD. 

Prepares  for  teaching,  for  University,  and  for  study  in  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
Spring  term  opens  March  7.  Summer  school  of  seven  weeks,  opens  May  9,  and 
the  Mid-Summer  school  of  six  weeks  opens  June  27.  No  vacation  between  terms. 
Those  preparing  to  teach  Common  or  High  School  or  those  preparing  to  enter  Col- 
lege or  University  can  be  accommodated  any  time.  Board,  furnished  room  and 
tuition,  1 2.75  to  $2.90  per  week.  No  saloons  within  ten  miles  — 100  lakes  in  th^ 
county.    Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIPP,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Ind. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 
FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

18  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EgUIPMENT. 


Where  Can  I  Attend  Summer  School 

And  accomplish  the  most  for  the  time  and  money  expended? 
The  reply  from  hundreds  of  leading  teachers  is,  at 

The  National  Normal  University, 

LrBBAIVON,  OHIO. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  famous  ''Old  Normal"  has  steadily  srrown  in  popularity.  The 
patronage  is  from  those  who  stand  in  the  fore-front  of  their  profession. 

Classes  sustained  in  all  common,  high  school,  and  nearly  all  college  studies.  Special  at- 
tention given  to  professional  training  in  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Child  Study,  Nature  Study,  Kin- 
dergarten, Superintending.  History  and  Science  of  I^ducation,  etc. 

Superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Elocution.  Music,  Art.  Pliono- 
graphy,  etc. 

SXPISNSSS. —  You  can  attend  the  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Independent 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States,  associate  with  cultured  and  intelligent  people  from  every 
part  of  the  nation,  and  enjoy  a  change  of  environments,  with  less  expense  than  if  you  were  to 
remain  at  home  and  do  nothing.  It  is  conceeded  that  ^ood  living  is  cheaper  in  Lebanon  than 
anywhere  else,  and  there  is  not  a  healthier  or  more  delightful  place  to  spend  the  summer. 

Tuition  |8.00  per  session,  two  or  more  sessions  at  reduced  rates.  Table  board  $125  to  $1JS0 
ger  week.    Furnished  rooms  30  to  65  cents  per  week. 

Send  for  catnlogue  and  special  announcement  of  Summer  Session.   ^ 

Address,  c.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 
Room  4,  Itypeum,  I^BBANON,  OHIO, 

April  session  opens  April  18,  1899;  June  session  opens  June  13;  Fall  session  opens  Septem- 
ller  5,  1899. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

TJECM  COI4I4BGB  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THS  PRBPARAT&RY  DMPARTMMNT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords 
also,  a  good  academic  education. 

THB  NORMAL  DMPARTMBST  offers   for  next  year  a  full  three  years'  course.     Also,  a 
four  years'  course.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departments  tare  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC,  the  Art, 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Catalog  for  1898-99  with  announcements  for  1899-1900  will  be  issued  some 
time  in  June.  It  will  announce  important  changes  for  the  coming  year.  Sent  free 
on.  application.     Fall  term  opens  September  19. 

Address  MOUNT  UNION  COLLBQE,  Alliaoce,  0. 


The  Tri-State  Normal  College 

Of    AJVQOL,A,    IND. 

Prepares  for  teaching,  for  University,  and  for  study  in  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
Spring  term  opens  March  7.  Summer  school  of  seven  weeks,  opens  May  9,  and 
the  Mid-Summer  school  of  six  weeks  opens  June  27.  No  vacation  between  terms. 
Those  preparing  to  teach  Common  or  High  School  or  those  preparing  to  enter  Col- 
lege or  University  can  be  accommodated  any  time.  Board,  furnished  room  and 
tuition,  (2.75  to  $2.90  per  week.  No  saloons  within  ten  miles  — 100  lakes  in  the 
tounty.     Beautiful  and  healthful  location.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Presidest,  Aisoto,  lad. 


Tm  Meni 


VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 
The  I^argest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


Aim  of  the 

School 


€>baraeter 

of  Work 

Temehera 


Maaio 


Other 


The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advaatasre  for  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  th^  snortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  .satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. Hf  ■■  f^  ■■§■■  ■■ 
The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
College  in  the  land  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  ci.ald  have  in  the  citv,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  or  thesp  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

than  at  any  Other  Place.    Tuition,  1 10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  11.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

President,  Vice-Presidents 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


BOOKS  BY  RRAINK  V.  IRISH 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Truly  an  .American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our 
own  great  authors  the  first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors,  ft  contains 
portraits  of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  discussions  of  the  writings 
of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms,  and  choice  selections. 
Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price  prepaid.  $1.35.  Intro- 
duction, $13.20  a  dozen,  prepaid- 

"American  and  British  Authors"  has  been  adopted  in  Htram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in  theNormstl 
Universities  of  Ada.  Lebanon,  and  Fayette,  also  in  tne  High  Schools  of  Cleveland.  Columbus,  Zanes- 
ville.  Bellaire,  Bucyrus.  Gallon  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states.' 

SRAM  MAR  AND  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed  by  the 
"Improved  Straight-line-  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  prepaid,  |1.'25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY.  Cloth,  128  pages.  Price  prepaid.  50  cents.  Introduction, 
$4.S0  a  doKcn.  prepaid. 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth.  160  pages.  Price,  prepaid,  50  cents. 
Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price,  prepaid,  75  cents.  Name  on  back  of  book  in  gold  for  26 
cents  extra. 

Thrkb  Books— "American  and  British  An thors"  or  "Grammar  and  Analy-      All  Poor 
sis  by  Diagrams,"  and  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "Treasured  Thoughts,"      Books- 
prepaid,  I2J0O.  Prepaid 

Two  Books— "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "Grammar  and  Analysis 
by  Diagrams."  and  "Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  or  "Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $1.60. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

RRAISK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  CX 


$3 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


WORC 

JULY  1 

Essentially  new  programme. 
Eleven  instructors.    Four  new. 


R,  MASS. 

.  1 


ADDRESS. 

LOUIS 


N.  Wilson.  Clcrk. 


NA/OOSTER,    OHIO. 

<W»»C  IM  RO  1.1.  IVI  e  l>JX6««- 

1805 49        1S97 210 

1896 140       1898 

RBVIBW8  FOR  TBACKBRS. 

WORK  IN  PRBPARATION  FOR  STATB  BXAMINATIONS. 

Work  in  Methods  in  Charge  of  Miae  Margaret  Sutherland. 

««»d  r  AC  u  L.X  V€«» 

Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.  Miss  Margaret  Sutherland.  Supt.  W.  S.  Robinson,  A. 

Supt.  G.  M.Johnston,  A.  M.  Supt.  I*.  J.  Hostetter,  Ph.  B.  Prin.  John  M.  Sarrcr 

Supt;  Oscar  H.  Peters,  Prof.  Walter  C.  GilUm.  A.  M.  Supt.  J.  S.  Alan. 

Prof.  U.  S.  Karls.  Supt.  T.  S.  Orr.  S.  G.  GUI. 

Supt.W.  E.  Wcnucr.  Prof.  H.  E.  Hall.  •     Prof.  L.  D.  Weaver. 

Prof.  H.  S.  LaCount.  Prof.  J.  E.  Woodland,  A,  M.  Prin.  Ira  W.  Stahl,  A.  M . 

Miss  Elizabeth  keid.  Miss  Emeline  McSweeney.  Miss  Mary  T.  Glenn. 

Miss  Frances  Alice  Glenn.  Ralph  Hale  Ferris.  Prof. J.J.  Reider. 

Sixty  Recitations  Daily. 
Term  Besfine  June  19,  1899,  ^^^  Continuee  "Sight  Weeks. 

Write  to  Principals  for  forty  page  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  DICKASON,         I  Princioals 
NELSON  SAUVAIN,   }  irmcipais 


OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY- UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CENTRAL  AVE.  AND  COURT  ST..  CINCINNATI.  0. 

This  College  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  Fifty-fourth  Winter  Session  begins  about  Oct- 
tober  10.  1899.  Three  sessions  of  six  months  each  are  ret^uired  for  graduation.  Thii  is  the  first 
Dental  College  in  the  West.  It  is  co-educational  and  its  clinics  are  unsurpassed.  Optional 
Spring  and  Fall  courses  in  clinical  instruction  are  also  given.  Fees  are  1 100.00  each  session. 
For  information  and  announcement,  nddress, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean.  116  Garfield  Place.  CINCINNATI.  0. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary*. 

JAMRS  E.  RUSSELU  Ph.  D.,  D^n, 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Fills  more  positions  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  with  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  Calls  for 
Septemi)er  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  JUNE  28-AUGUST  tO, 

Courses  will  b«  oEFered  in  all  leading  acadeniic  studies,  in  Law,  and  in  Engineering. 
For  information  and  circulars,  address, 

J(»iN  O.  REED,  733  S.  Twelfth  St,  Ann  AAot,  Mkb. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

SUMMER  COURSES— FIFTH  YEAR.  July  lo-AuKust  i8. 

A  delightful  suburban  locality   in  New  York  City.      For  announcement,  address, 

MARSHAUL   S.    BROWN, 

UnlversKy  Heights,  NEW  VORK  CITY. 


Parrs  Eogiisl  fliialysis 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


U  is  a  loj^ical.  clear,  ami  cou- 
cise  iiiellioil  of  tlie  analysis  of 
the  English  sentence.  It  pre- 
pares students  thoroughly  foi 
Rhemric.  Special  terms  for  in- 
troduction.    By  mail  75  cts. 

Addreu.  J.  <].  PARK,  Ada,  0. 


'  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  '*'^!^l 


Pirit, 


Sommcr  of 
1899.  _ 

Under  the  Auspicei  ol  CHICAGO  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

THREE  WEEKS  iw«!nj»i«.*.r.J.iy3,«dci„i.,Frtd.>,j.iTj!.  OPEN  TO  ALL 


';:s.".i 


THE  NEW  ARITHMETICS 

The  MicLellan  &  Ames  arithmetics  are  soundest^ 
most  teachable,  most  practkaL  ''Prfmary,^  35 
cts4  ""Public  School,'"  60  cts. 

A  NEW  GENERAL  HISTORY 

^  European  History,^  G*  B*  Adams,  treats  sfcoeral 
history  from  the  European  point  of  view,  and  so 
secures  unity  and  continuity,  as  no  other  text 
has  done*  An  institutional  history*  Adequate 
bibiiofifri^hies,  references,  and  illustrative  ma> 
terial,  adapted  to  hijgfh  school  conditions* 
$1*40* 


New  York 

Boston 

Sftn  Fmiclico 


THE 

MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 


McQurg 
Bofldioe 
Chkasp 


THE  NEW  READERS 

An  ideal  series ;  based  on  the  child's  interests,  in 
langfuasfe  he  understands,  with  illustrations  that 
illustrate* 


FIRST  READER,  Child  Life— home,  school,  nature* 
SECOND  READER,  Child  Life  in  Legend  and  Fable* 
THIRD  READER,  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands* 
FOURTH  READER,  Chfld  Life  in  History* 

By  ELLA  A«  BLAISDELL, 
Aidstant  Superintendent  Schools,  Brocton,  Mass. 


BRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
abilit}'.     Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence* 

t 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cyclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  paynitrnts  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.     Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


For  a  SUMNER  CRUISE  take  the 

COAST  LINE  10  MACKINAC 


NEW  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAB9ERS 


CX)l«PORTt 


and  SAFETY 


The  OrefltMt  Perfoctloa  yet  attained  In  Boat  Construction  — Loxurieua 
B^nipaeiit,  Artletic  PumUhiaz,  Decoration  and  Ettident  Service 

To  Detroit,  Vackiiiac,  Gooqiaii  Bag,  Potoskeg,  Gtlcago 

No  other  I^ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest. 
Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO6KEY,  ''the  800,"  MARQUETTE 
AND  OULUTH. 

LOW  RATB5  to  Plctiire«|iM  Mnckinac 
•ad  Retnm,  indodlnf  Menifland  Berths. 
ApproziauieCoat  frMB  Clovekuid,  $  1 9.90 
fnai  Toledo,  $16.39;  frooi  Detroit  $13.70 


Pay  and  Nioht  Service  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Pare.  31.  SO  ^^^  Plrectlon. 
Bertha,  79c.,  $1.    Stateroom,  $i.7B« 

Connections  ar^  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Barlieat  Trains  for  a  U  points  Bast,  South 
and   Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  aU 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sundaylrlpt  June,  July,  Aug. (Sep. .Oct.  On''' 


Every  Day  and  Nioht  Between 

Cleveland,  JPizt^in^Say  and  Toledo^ 


Bend  ae.  for  ninstrated  Pamphlet.    Address 
A.  A.  BOHANTZ.  ••  P»  *•«  dothoit.  mioh 


.  Detroit  ond  GteveioiKi  Novtootion  doiiiiioiiif 


Low  Rates  to 


Educational 
Association 

LOS  ANGELES 


### 


July  tUt4. 

Ftnal  Return  Limit  Sept.  4,  J  899 
Get  your  tickets  cfifer  the 

BIG  FOUR" 

Best  SefJoice 
Best  Connections 

Address,  C  KrotBenbergeff  D.  P.  A. 
Columbus,  Ohio, 

or  any  Big  Four  Ticket  Agent. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^nd 

Michigan  Points 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 

Ohio  Oentral  Lines 


SLEBPINQ  CARS  ON  NIOHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  THROUOH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE,  MOULTON  HOUK, 

General  Agent»  Gen' I  Passenger  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


A  Great  Trip* 


Have  you  teachers  who  have  really  made  up  your  minds  to 
use  the  Shasta-Northem  Pacific  Route  home  from  the  Los 
Angeles  N.  E.  A.  actually  an  idea  of  what  a  .trip  that  is  going 
to  be?  I  am  going  to  hint  at  a  few  things  in  connection  with  it. 
And  I  shall  not  refer  to  Yellowstone  Park  at  all — there  is  so 
much  else. 

At  San  Francisco,  for  most  of  you  will  stop  to  see  that 
wonderful  city  a  day  or  two,  you  will  be  somewhat  fatigued  after 
sight  seeing.  You  leave  that  city  in  the  evening  and  after  a  most 
refreshing  night's  sleep,  morning  will  find  you  alongside  the 
beautiful  Sacramento  River.  From  there  until  well  over  into 
Oregon  you  will  be  filled  with  *  *  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart 
for  the  beauty  of  God's  working"  as  Ru.skin  puts  it.  The  great 
mountains  with  glorious  Shasta  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
come  and  go;  Castle  Crags  tower  aloft  in  silent  grandeur; 
Shasta  Springs  quench  your  thirst ;  the  Siskiyou  range  and 
Rogue  River  Valley  overpower  you.  Another  night  and  you  are 
in  Portland  over  which  beautiful  Mts.  Hood  and  St.  Helens 
watch  untiringly.  Then  comes  the  Puget  Sound  country  with 
its  beautiful  bays,  great  cities,  wonderful  forests,  giant  mountains, 
Rainier,  the  greatest  Captain  of  all  rising  like  a  huge  chunk  of 
white  marble  toward  heaven. 

What  a  historic  region  this !  For  a  hundred  years  the  na- 
tions were  fighting  to  obtain  possession  of  this  old  Oregon 
country.  Exploration,  diplomacy,  emigration,  politics  were 
worked  for  all  they  were  worth  to  this  end  and  at  last  the  United 
States  got  it.  Study  your  geographies  and  read  your  histories 
and  see  what  a  land  of  romance  and  resources  it  is. 

Grant,  Sheridan,  Crook  and  other  great  generals  fought 
Indians  there  in  the  early  days.  Now  the  railways  traverse  it 
and  steam  craft  ply  upon  its  bays  and  rivers. 

Eastward  from  the  Sound  country  lies  an  empire  —  a  big 
one.  Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  with 
their  great  fruit  ranches;  mountains  filled  with  gold,  fields  of 
grain,  and  rivers  and  lakes,  are  also  full  of  interesting  historic 
incidents.  Hennepin,  Pike,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Nicollet,  School- 
craft and  others  have  left  their  impress  here. 

But,  send  Chas.  S.  Fee,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  R.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  six  cents  for  Wonderland  '99,  and  you  will  learn  more 
about  it  than  can  be  told  here.  For  rates,  etc.,  address  J.  J. 
Ferry,  32  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati. 


national  educational 
JI$$o(iation  Convention 


Cos  Jliigetes 


THE  ONLY  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  LINE  PASSING  DIRECTLY 

• THROUGH 

SAI  T  LAKE  C'TY 

IS  THE 

Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway 


CHOICE  OF 


THREE  DIRECT  ROUTES 


THROUGH  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


STOPOVERS    GRANTED    AT    ALL 


Colorado  md  iltab  Re$om» 

Denver,  Colorado  $priMg$  aid  Ogden, 

6leMwood  $i)ring$.  Salt  Dke  City  and  Ogden. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  AND  TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 
FREE  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS  AND  COACHES. 
UNSURPASSED  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


FOR   ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLETS  ADDRESS 


£•  Copland, 

General  Accent, 

Bedford  Bitildinc:.  Chicago. 


P.  A.  Wadleigh, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Saltn^ake  City. 


N.C.A. 

'Tis  a  far  step 
to  ttie  sunset  land 

But  you  will  find  it  a 

iriost    interesting    and 

enjoyable  trip  in  going 

to   the  Annual  Meeting  to  t>e  held  at 

Los  flngeles  July  11-14.  '9Q,  if  you  select 

^fje  DenOer  ar\d  I^ie  Qrande  I^ailroad 

■Scenic  Line  of  tt]e  World." 

in  one  or  both  directions,  as  ttiis  route 
has  Two  Separate  Lines  through  the 
RocKy  Mountains,  enabling  patrons  to 
go  via  one  route  and  return  via  another, . 
traversing  the  rriost  Picturesque  Scenery 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 


To  enable  you  to  get  tl^e  full 
beriefit  of  t^e  trip  attractive  il- 
lustrative panipt\lets  vwlll  be  fur- 
pistied  free  upon  application  to 

J.  W,  Slosson,  S.  K.  Hooper, 

Gen  =  r^i  flgeni.  G,  P.  and  T.  fl., 

i56  CiarK  St.,  Ct\i<:aq-),  in.  Denver,  Colo. 


N.EA. 


Do  you  contemplate  attending  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  in  July  ? 


LOW  RATE  Round  Trip  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  first  of  July  account  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  Convention* 


THE  SOUTHEEysr 
PACIFIC  COMPANY 


OFFERS  CHOICE  OP 


thm  Rourn  to  California 

:;SS^aBBBS^B^B^^BaBSBBBBBasaBXBaBaB:SIBKSS8BS^:=^S:^BSS& 

•  •  • 

CbC  '^SHVStt  ROHtC''  '^^^  renowned  and  popular  route  via  New  Orleans  to  Los 

«i»— ««— >«-«M>^-2^-^«»«  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

mn^    lig^^^  ^  OAA-AAf  f  (Central  Pacifiic  R.  R.)    The  oldest,  shortest,  and  only  route 
VIK     UflilCW  l\OWK      operating  THROUGH  DAILY  DINING-CAR  SERVICE 

between  the  East  and  California. 

rb^  ^^^h^ttd  RAM^'^  Noted  for  its  grand,  sublime  scenery.    Via  Portland  to  San 
z!lI — 4yifii»iii  i^vwi^     Francisco ;  passing  in  full  view  of  Mt.  Shasta,  the  last  grand, 

towering  landmark  of  the  Sierras. 

JC  JC  JC  ^ 

• 

These  Tickets  can  be  purchased^  readine  Westward  via 
any  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co/s  THREE  ROUTES 

Sunset,  Ogdgw  or  Shasta 

and  returning:  via  the  same  or  either  of  the  others*  ••• 

j$  j$  Ji  j$ 

For  information  regarding  the  many  famous  California  Pleasure  Resorts,  including 
Monterey  and  the  Hotel  Del  ^onte,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Yosemite  Valley,  Lake 
Tahoe,  The  Geysers,  Castle  Crags,  and  Santa  Catalina  Island,  address 

♦ 

E.  HAWLEY,  W.  H.  CONNOR,  W.  G.  NEIMYER, 

Au't  Gen'l  Traffic  Manager.  Coixi'l  Agt.  8.  P.  Co  ,  General  Western  Agent, 

343  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  xs^t  Clark  St.,  Chicacro,  111. 


flnothep  Victopy  fop 
fpye's  Geogpaphies. 


The  State  Board  of  Bducation  iu  Indiana  has  just  adopted  the  special 
Indiana  edition  of  Frye's  Geographies  for  exclusive  use  throughout 
the  entire  state  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  was  after  long  and 
critical  comparison  with  editions  of  the  other  series  of  books  now 
being  so  actively  pushed  by  other  publishers.  This  is  a  distinct 
triumph  for  the  methods  and  plans  of  Mr.  Frye*s  books.  Mr.  Frye 
is  not  an  imitator,  but  his  thought  is  original,  and  his  methods 
those  approved  by  the  best  educators.  The  clear-cut  and  distinct 
plan  of  Frye*s  Elements  and  Complete  Geographies  gives  them  a 
great  advantage  in  the  classroom  over  the  aimless,  '* hodge-podge" 
books  >with  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  stop  the  success  of  the 
Frye  series. 


Before  Adopting 


new  books  for  next  year,  examine  Davis's  Elementary  Physical 
Geography ;  Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology ;  Allen  &  Greenough*s 
Caesar  (edition  of  1899) ;  Cyr*s  Readers  (newly  illustrated,  the  series 
now  being  complete) ;  Shaylor's  Vertical  Writing  Books ;  Mont- 
gomery's Beginners',  Leading  Facts,  and  Students'  American  His- 
tories (all  brought  down  to  date);  The  Abridged  Academy  Song 
Book.     These  are  only  a  few  of  our  recent  publications. 


Do  Voa  l^noux 


that  Myers's  General  History,  Wentworth's  Geometry  and  Collar  & 
Daniell's  First  Latin  Book  are  used  more  generally  than  any  other 
books  on  their  respective  subjects  ? 


GiHH  &  OOfAPRjV^ 

Ohio  Bfaneh  :  Boston,  H^cu  Vovlt,  Cbieago. 

219  East  Tocan  St. ,  Coiambus,  0. 


Reading  Circle  Work 

in  Pedagogy. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold 
AND  Their  Influence  on  English 

Education,  by  Joshua  Fitch, 


was  adopted  by  THE  OHIO  READING  CIRCLE 
BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  w^ork  in  Peda- 
gogy this  coming  year. 

Single  copy,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

will  be  given. 

In  this  work  biography  has  been  left  aside,  and  an  exposition 
of  the  influence  and  opinions  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
t-wo  most  typical  modern  English  educators,  have  been  presented 
m  a  succinct  and  fascinating  manner.  Pedagogically,  the  lives  and 
>vorks  of  these  two  men  are  an  inspiration  to  every  teacher. 

Some  of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  are : 


The  Ideal  School. 

Moral  Evils  in  Public  Schools. 

Dangers  of  School-Boy  Life. 

Moral  Discipline. 

Moral  Cowardice. 

Home  Influence. 

The  Associations  of  a  Great  School. 

School  Traditions. 

Christian  Education. 

School  Sports  and  Athletics. 

Plan  for  School  Work. 

Arnold's  Estimate  of  a  School. 

Formative  Studies. 


Grammar  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Elementary  Science  in  Schools. 

Elementary  Latin  and  French. 

The  Moral  Purpose  in  Teaching  History. 

Geography  an  Adjunct  to  History. 

Unsectarian  Religious  Teaching. 

The  Bible  in  the  School. 

The  Teacher's  Personal  Cultivation. 

Competitive  Examinations. 

Education  in  Citizenship. 

Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Continental  Systems. 

General  Educational  Aims. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


(Di^xo  State  Hntpcrsttu 


Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  5tate  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-CDUCATtONAL 


SIX  COI/I/BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botanjr 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lanfiruage  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literatur* 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTT-SBVBN   COURSES   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COITRSIIS 

Agriculture.     ...     2  years 
Architecture  3  years 

Ceramics     ....     2  years 
Dairying  ....       3  months 
Domestic  Science  .     .  2  years 
Industrial  Arts  2  y^ars 

Mining 2  3rears 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism  2  years 

Preparatory    to     Medi> 

cine      ....      3  years 


TUITION  FRIES 

The   only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |U  per  year  and  tht 
«snal  laboratory  fees. 

TOUNG  WOMBN  WBI^COMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 


WANTED 


An  energetic  and  popular  teacher  in  each  county 
to  act  as  Agent  for  my  books  at  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.   Address,  FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY 

DBPARTnBNT5  OP 

Aledicine^   Dentistry  and    Pharmacy* 

Pour  Years'  Graded  Course  in  Medicine, 

Three  in  Dentistry,  and  Two  in  Pharmacy.  ' 

Annual  Sessions,  seven  months. 


ALL  INSTRUCTION  EXCEPT  CUNICAL  BY  THE  RECITATION  PUN. 


Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  all  practical  modern  apparatus.  Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both 
Medical  and  Dental  Departments. 

CONSIDERINe  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES.  FEES  ARE  LOW. 


Session  for  1899-1900  Begins  Wednesday,  September  20, 1899. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHBR  INFORMATION,  ADDRBSS 

GEO.  M.  WATERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean  Medical  Department. 

OTTO  ARNOLD,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  BURNKR,  P.  C.  S.,  Dean  Pharmacy  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  North  Park  St^  Colmbns,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing;  for  the  profession  ol 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonaole.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA.   OHIO 

IRISH'S  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

Leads  them  all.  It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanes- 
ville,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon.  Granville,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Retail  price.  11^  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  to  any 
Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School  or  Teacher  of  Literature  in  High  School,  prepaid  for  $1.00. 
If  adopted,  the  $1.00  paid  for  sample  copy  will  be  returned  if  ^  dozen  are  ordered  for  introduction. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


U°".':°i^°  '.^         "  The  best  practical  education  at  the  least  ex-         ^«t""s»'SSS 
prestige.  pense  of  time  and  money.  '  instruction. 


The  National  Normal  University, 

UBBA.IVOIV,  OHIO. 

The  Past  Year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution.    The  attendance  has  been  largely  increased. 

^r^nAratortr        ^^^  students  of  any  aee  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
a^u^fti  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

^'^^^  work  in  this  department. 

Call^^e  of  Equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Presided 

T^rliJ?^^  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instraction  in 

Jtnaineas  shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  ond  practical  course  in  training 
College  of  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

TeaoJsers  successful  teachers.    The  teachers' course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now- 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 
Higher  training  which  they  give.    Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  nni- 

Mcmcation  formly  successful.    In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other 

Institution. 

Jtrnnio  ^  number  of  fine  pianos  recently  added  to  this  department.     No  better  in- 

JU.U9XV  struments  to  be  haa  anywhere. 

^•a^#%«H.,  One  of  the  most  popular  departments.    The  head  of  this  department  has  few 

Oratory  ^^^^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^'^^  ^  ^ 

«^__^_-_  Tuition,  $8.00  per  session;  Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,  $135  to  $1JS0 

j^3cpenaea  p^^  week. 

^_«_^j__4  Sessions  open  September  5,  1899;  October  31,  1899;  December  6,  1899;  February 

<^aienaar\  20, 1900 ;  April  17, 1900 ;  June  12, 1900. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  SMrctary,  Letenoa.  O. 

MOUNT  UNION  College. 

A.LrUIA.IVCB,  OHIO. 

Now  in  its  54th  year  with  an  alumni  roll  of  nearly  2500. 

ADMISSION 

Both  young  men  and  3'oung  women  who  are  anxious  to  receive  a  first-class  edu- 
cation at  small  expense,  are  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  this  college. 

DEPARTMENTS 


COLLEGIATE.  Classical,  Scientific,  Philosophical,  Literary  courses. 

PREPARATORY.  Prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses. 

NORMAL.  Three  years'  course  beyond  the  common  branches. 

BUSINESS.  Book-keeping,  short-hand,  typewriting.  penmai\^hip. 

MUSIC.  Various  vocal  and  instrumental  courses. 

ORATORY.  Send  to  the  department  lor  special  circular. 

ART.  Instruction  given  in  drawing  and  painting  etc. 

The  Museum,  Reading  Room,  and   Gymnasium  are  unsurpassed. 
Facilities  in  the  way  of  apparatus  greatly  increased  the  past  year. 


THE  LADIES'  HALL 


Is  a  pleasant  home,  being  provided  with  modern  system  of  lighting,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water.  There  is  also  a  commodious  dining-room  where  ladies 
or  gentlemen  can  get  good  table  board  for  $1.75  a  week.  All  under  the  supervision 
of  a  professor  who  resides  in  the  building. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1899-1900. 


Terms  begin  :    Fall,  September  19,  1899;  Winter,  January 
Spring,  April  3,  1900;  Commencement  Day,  June  21,  1900. 
Summer  School  from  June  26  to  August  10,  1900. 
Correspondence  solicited.       Catalogue  sent  free. 


2,  1900. 


PRESIDENT,  A.  B.  RIKER,  D.  D. 


Tit  HoitHiini  Iniliaoa  jlonBiil  SghooI  mii  Biisip  Gollege 

VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 
The  I^argrest  and  Beat  Bqtdpped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


Aim  of  the 

School 

Cbaraoteit 

of  Worh 

Teaehera 


College 


Muaio 


Other 
Departments 


The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantagre  for  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  snortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  In  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  gfrade  of  worlc  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognised 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  snd  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  land.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  cculd  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

than  at  any  Other  Place.    Tuition,  $10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,        or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

Preaident.  Vice-President.. 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 


TRI-STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AISaOUA,    IINDIAISA. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  enter  the 
faculty  this  fall.  Dr.  Nason  graduated  from  a  leading  Eastern  College  —  then  held 
the  Harrison  fellowship  in  Pennsylvania  University  for  two  years  —  and  secured  his 
degree  from  that  school.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  Science,  History  and  Literature 
in  Philadelphia.     His  special  work  here  will  be  Pedagogy  and  Juiterature. 

Fall  term  opens  Aug.  22.  Two  nine  weeks'  terms  before  holidays.  Board,  fur- 
nished room  and  tuition  $24.65  for  the  term.  Beauty  and  health  characterize  this 
location ;  thoroughness  and  speed  the  work.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Ansohi,  Ind. 


IRISH'S  "ORTHOGRAPHY  and  ORTHOEPY.'* 

Is  just  the  book  to  strengrthen  your  English  Course  in  the  high  school.  It  has  recently  been 
adopted  in  several  important  cities.  Retail  price,  50cts.  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view- 
to  introduction  to  any  Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School,  or  Teacher  of  English  in  High 
School,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Fills  more  positions  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  with  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  Calls  for 
September  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD 


ADOPTED 


a 


TEACHING  THE  UNGUAGEARTS " 


BY  DR.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

pRorcssoR  or  pcoagoov,  univcrsity  or  michioan. 

AS  THE  REQURED  BOOK  IN  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSE. 


Price  for  single  copies,  postage  prepaid 90c 

In  lots  of  ten  or  more,  transportation  charges  additional,  per  copy   .    .    75c 


PUBLISHED  BY 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

203   MICHIGAN   AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


^  Ohio  University  j^ 


...ATHENS... 


The  fall  tenn  of  the  oldest  college  in  the  state  opens  September  xa.  The 
Faculty  has  been  recently  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  members,  new 
courses  have  beeen  added,  and  the  general  equipment  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. There  is  a  fine  dormitory  for  ladies.  Pew  towns  in  Ohio  are  easier  of 
access  than  Athens,  and  none  are  more  agreeable  as  a  place  of  temporary 
or  permanent  residence.  For  catalogue  and  other  information  address  the 
President  or  Secretary.  — 


Parrs  EDoiisli  usls 


FOR 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


It  is  a  logical,  clear,  and  con- 
cise method  of  the  analysis  of 
the  English  sentence.  It  pre- 
pares students  thoroughly  for 
Rhetoric.  Special  terms  for  in- 
troduction.   By  mail  75  cts. 

Address,  J.  Q.  PARK,  Ada,  0. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT 


OHIO  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Control  on  May  13, 1899,  adopted  for  its  course  in  Pedagogy,  a 
Manual  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Single  copies  postpaid  — $  1.15. 

In  lots  of  five  or  more 1.00  per  copy. 

The  following  are  some  off  the  topics  discussed: 


1.  What  Education  is. 

2.  Varieties  of  Education. 

3.  Study  of  the  Child— Body— Mind. 

4.  Laws  of  development   and    in- 

ferences from  them. 

5.  Outline  Study  of  Mind. 

6.  General   Law   of   Mind  and  of 

Teaching. 


7.  Special  law  of  Mind  and  of  Teach- 

ing. 

8.  Moral  Instruction  and  Training. 

9.  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Selection    and    arrangement    of 

studies. 

11.  Study  of  Children. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COnPANY, 

378-88  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Hon.  William  B.  Curtis 

Tas  adopted  by  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  ^ork 

In  History  and  Politics  tlie  coming  year* 


Single  copy,  postpaid,  $x.oo. 
Ten  or  more  copies,  at  90  cents,    Mxpressage  additional. 


Hon.  John  Hat,  Secretary  of  State,  says:  "It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  brief 
and  convenient  form,  and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  frequently." 

Hon.  John  "W.  PosTERi  Rx-Secretary  of  State  and  Diplomatist,  says :  "  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
compendium  of  our  Foreifi^n  Relations  extant,  and  have  frequently  commended  it  to  students  and 
others  desirous  of  being  informed  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Diplomacy." 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons, 

J5a-157  Fifth  Avenae,  NEW  YORK  OTY. 


RECENTLY  ADOPTED  FOR 

OHO. 


For  the  Teachers^  Reading  Circk 


"  Handbook  of  Nature  Study/'  by  D.  Lange,  director  of 
Nature  Study,  St.  Paul. 

At  last  teachers  are  led  to  study  Nature,  and  not  abatU  Nature. 
Secures  exactly  the  fundamental  Nature  knowledge  desired  by 
Ohio  educators.  Especially  adapted  to  this  locality.  Arranged 
by  seasons  atid  life  communities.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Special 
rates  for  ten  or  more. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  **  PoQket  '*  edition  of  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.'*  It  is  the  most  satis- 
factory edition,  every  way.  Levanteen,  flexible.  Price,  by  mail, 
25  cents.     Special  rates  for  ten  or  more. 


For  the  Pupils^  Reading  Circle 


**A  History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

A  collection  of  the  brightest  little  stories,  from  the  history  of 
our  country,  arranged  by  seasons,  and  profusely  illustrated.  .  A 
charming  and  helpful  book  for  children  of  ten  to  twelve.  Price, 
by  mail,  60  cents.     Special  rates  for  ten  or  more. 

i 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

McQurs:  Building;,  Chicas:o* 
A*  W*  MACY,  Western  Manager^ 


BRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.     Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cyclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  sei,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.     Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


For  a  SUMMER  CRI)1»E  take  the 

COAST  LINE  TO  MACKINAC 


NEW  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


CX>MFORT, 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


The  Oreateit  Perfectloa  yet  attained  In  Boat  Construction  —  Luxarioos 
.    Bqaipmeot.  Artistic  Pamishinc,  Decoration  and  Efficient  Service 

To  Detroit,  facHiiac,  Beorgiaii  Ba],  Petoskeg,  CHcago 

No  other  I«ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest. 
Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 


<; 


PET08KEY,    "THE  SCO,"  MARQUETTE 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATB5  to  Pictaresque  Mnclcinac 

MBd  Retnm,  inciadiac  Meals  and  Berths. 

ApprozioMteCost  from  Cle  velaad,  $  1 9.50 

ifromTolodo,  $16.35;  from  l>etroit  $13.70 


Day  and  Niqht  Service  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLCVEUND 

Pare.  ^^  ,  Q  Q  Eacli  Direction. 

Bert  lis,  75c.,  $1.    Stateroom,  $i.7B« 

Connection  s  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Barliest  Trains  for  all  points  Bast,  South 
and   Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  tor  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  Aug., Stp.fOd.  On'' 


Every  Day  and  Nioht  Between 

ClGVGland,  JPut^iwBay  and  Taleda. 


J9cttd  ac  for  ninstrated  Pamphlet.    Address 

A«  A.  SOHAMTZ*  a*  p.  A*«  DBTROIT.  MION 


.  Deiroii  ond  Cleveland  mwiiKiiKin  fiooiiiaiv. 


$7-95 

Chautauqua 


and  return  via 


Big  Four  Route 

July  7  and  July  38 

Good  for  return  30  days  from  date  of 
sale.     Good  connections  at  Brocton 


Call  on  or  address 


C-  Krotzenberger,  D.  P.  A. 

52  North  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^ 
Michigan  Points 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 


Ohio  Oentral  Lines 


SLEEPING  CARS  ON  NIGHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  THROUGH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE.  MOULTON  HOUK, 

General  Agent,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


SOCCESS  FOIiliOWS  SUCCESS. 


Following  close  on  the  adoption  of  Frye's  Geographies  by  the 
STATE  OF  INDIANA  for  a  term  of  five  years,  comes  the  adoption 
by  the  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  of  not  only  Frye's  Geographies, 
but  also  Readers,  Speller  and  Arithmetics  from  our  list -^  all 
for  exclusive  use  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

miflHEAPOLiIS 

has  just  adopted  Frye's  Geographies  and  Davis's  Physical 
Geography. 

ST.  liOUlS 

has  recently  adopted  Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra,  dis- 
placing a  book  that  has  been  worked  vigorously  by  a  large 
publishing  concern  for  the  last  five  years.     The  States  of 

TEHHESSEE  Aflt)   I^AflSAS 

have  recently'  adopted  Weutworth\s  Geometry. 

MYBl^S'S  GBflBf^Ali  HlSTOf^Y 

is  used  exclusively  in  eight  states,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  schools  of  the  entire  country. 

COIiLiAf^  AflD  DANlELiLi'S  FIl^ST  LiATIfl  BOOK 

is  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  beginning  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  United  States.  Our  High  School  list  in  general 
is  in  more  extensive  use  than  that  of  any  other  firm.  Our 
Histories  and  Geographies  have  been  brought  down  to  date, 
containing  all  material  and  maps  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
'  war.  Before  making  adoptions  for  next  year  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars as  to  our  books  and  our  terms  for  their  introduction. 
Our  list  is  complete  and  new. 


QiHH  St  coM^AHV 

fiOSTOrl,  NHW  YOflK.  CHICfiOO. 

13  TREIHOriT  PLACE.  70  FIFTH  AVE.  378-388  WABASH  AVE 

Ohio  firaneh  :  219  East  Tocoo  St,  Golambas,  0. 


•  ANNO  UN  CEMENT. 

Twentieth  Century 
Text  Books 

The  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  our 
American  educational  problems.  There  has  been  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion  in  every  part  of  our  land  on  such 
topics  as  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  the  balancing  of  the 
diflFerent  contending  elements  in  school  programmes^  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at  the 
diflFerent  stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedantic  and  life- 
less methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement  of  text-books, 
uniformity  of  college-entrance  requirements,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along 
the  higher  plane  of  educational  work  with  a  complete  and 
correlated  series  of  text-books  fully  embodying  the  latest 
advances  in  our  education,  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  are  now  oflFered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superinten- 
dent of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  phase  of  secondary  education. 

The  oflfer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for  these 
higher  grades  of  schools,  issued  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
concentrating  and  co-ordinating  such  a  force  of  able  writers 
all  working  with  one  end  in  view,  is  an  event  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others  will  follow 
rapidly,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  diily  announced. 

Send  for  complete  prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(D^o  Staid  HnitJersitu 


(Eolumbus 


(The  head  off  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY    CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I^BGBS 


Agiicnltare  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTlT-POnR  DBPARTMBNTB  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

IMtaiy 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Cml  Engineering 

Ilomestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  I^anguage  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacv 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and   Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWVNTT- SBVBN   COURBBB   OP   BTUDIT 


Agriculture 
Arts 

Ceramics 
Domestic  Science 
Engineering — Civil 
Engineering — Electrical 
Engineering — Mechanical 
Engineering — Mine 
English  Philosophical 
Horticulture  and  Forestry 
industrial  Arts 
Latin  Philosophical 


Modern  Language  Philosophical 
Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COITRSES 


Agriculture . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2  years 

3  years 

2  years 

3  months 
2  years 
2  y^ars 


Mining 2  years 

Pharmacy  .     .     .     .*    2  years 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism  2  years 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3  years 


TUITION  PRSB 

The   oafy  ch*rge8  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |16  per  year  and  the 
laboratory  fees. 

TOUNO  WOMBN  WBIXOMBD 
CATALOQUE    SENT    ON    APPLICATION 


WANTED 


An  energetic  and  popular  teacher  in  each  county 
to  act  as  Agent  for  my  books  at  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.   Address,  FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTnBNTS  OP 

Medicine^   Dentistry   and    Pharmacy^ 

Four  Years'  Graded  Course  in  Medicine, 

Three  in  Dentistry,  and  Two  in  Pharmacy. 

Annual  Sessions,  seven  months. 


ALL  INSTRUCTION  EXCEPT  CLINICAL  BY  THE  RECITATION  PUN. 


Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and  term  examinations.  Large  claso 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  all  practical  modern  apparatus.  Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both 
Medical  and  Dental  Departments. 

CONSIDEItNCI  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES,  FEES  ARE  LOW. 


Session  for  1899- 1900  Begins  Wednesday,  September  29, 1899. 


FOR  CATALOGUB  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

GEO.  M.  WATERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Deau  Medical  Department. 

OTTO  ARNOLD,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  DenUl  Department. 

N.  L.  BURNER,  P.  C.  S.,  Dean  Pharmacy  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  North  Park  St,  MukM,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  proiession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibitecL  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  tea 
weeks,  for  $28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA.  OHIO. 

IRISH'S  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

iMds  them  all.  It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanc»- 
▼ille,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon.  Granville,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Retail  price,  11.35  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  to  any 
Superintendent,  Principal  of  Hign  School  or  Teacher  of  Literature  in  High  School,  prepaid  for  |lJ0O. 
If  adopted,  the  11.00  paid  for  sample  copy  will  be  returned  if  %  dozen  are  ordered  for  introduction. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


rt°h.'J°5re  '.^d         ••  The  best  practical  education  at  the  least  ex-         ^^.^i'^sV^!; 
preati^re.  pense  of  time  and  money.  instrtictioD. 


The  National  Normal  University, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 

The  Past  Year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution.    The  attendance  has  been  largely  increased. 

J'raiMU'Atorv        ^^^  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
a«fcV^  desire  and  as  long  as  thev  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

SfCttOOi  ^^Q^j,  jj,  ^,,|g  department: 

Coll^a^  of  Equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Presided 

iB^.^TJ^^  over  oy  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction  in 

Suainesst  shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

No  other  Institution  talces  the  same  definite  ond  practical  course  in  training 
College  of  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

TeacJSera  successful  teachers.    The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  nov 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  anperior 
Higher  training  which  they  give.    Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  nni- 

Mdoeation  formly  successful.'  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other 

Institution. 

Mnaie  ^  number  of  fine  pianos  recently  added  to  this  department.     No  better  in* 

stmments  to  be  haa  anywhere. 

/i*o#A*«»  One  of  the  most  popular  departments.    The  head  of  this  department  has  few 

oratory  equals  in  the  land. 

JSxoenaea  Tuition,  $8.00  per  session  ;  Rooms.  90  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  $  1.25  to  |L50 

^<if^«.^««<  Sessions  open  September  5,  1899;  October  81,  1899;  December  6,  1899;  February 

i^aienamn  20, 1900 ;  April  17, 1900 ;  Jnne  12, 1900. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  atvi  full  information. 

A44rM«  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  SMretary,  Lab——,  a 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  BY  A  GREAT  HISTORIAN 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 

By  JOHN  FISKE 

With  Topical  Analysis,  Suggestive  Questions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers 

By  Frank  Alpine  Hill 

FISKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UxVITED  STATES  contains  236  illustrations  {in- 
cluding Maps  not  colored),  6  full-page  colored  Maps,  and  2  double-page  colored 
Maps.    Crown  8vo,  half  leather.    Small  Pica  type,  xxi.  -f  673  pages.    $1.00,  net, 

REVISED  AND   ENLARGED   EDITION   WITH   AN   ACCOUNT 
O't  THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR. 

"  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  books  I  have  ever  used.  The  teachers  all  like  it.  The  pupils  take 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  book  because  there  is  some  thought  behind  it  all."  — F.  w.  Parkbr. 
President  of  Cook  County  Normal  School  (  Englewood).  Chicago,  111. 


A  Descriptive  Circular  Sent  on  Application. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Park  St,  Boston.        U  East  17th  St..  New  York.        378-.388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Tu  lortntni  Imnaoa  lomal  ScHool  m  Wm  College 

VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 
The  J^tLtgest  and  Best  Bqtiipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

0|>eiied  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


Aim  of  the 

School 

Chmracter 

of  Worh 

Tomoherm 


Fharmaioy 

Btudneaa 

College 

Mwfie 


Other 
Depmrtmeutm 


The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  iii  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  grpde  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  Unite'd  Stales.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  land  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  cculd  have  in  the  citv,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

than  at  any  Other  Place,    Tnition,  $  lO.OO  per  term.    Goo<l  l)oard  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  1 1.50  to  1 1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  .school  mailed  free.    Address. 


H.  B.  BROWN, 

Preaident, 


or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

Vice-Preaident. 


VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


TRI-STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AMOOUA,    IINt>IAINA. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania,  will  enter  the 
faculty  this  fall.  Dr.  Nason  graduated  from  a  leading  Eastern  College  —  then  held 
the  Harrison  fellowship  in  Pennsylvania  University  for  two  years  —  and  secured  his 
degree  from  that  school.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  Science,  History  and  Literature 
in  Philadelphia.     His  special  work  here  w^ill  be  Pedagogy  and  Literature. 

Fall  term  opens  Aug.  22.  Two  nine  weeks'  terms  before  holidays.  Board,  fur- 
nished room  and  tuition  $24.65  for  the  term.  Beauty  and  health  characterize  this 
location ;  thoroughness  and  speed  the  work.     Ask  for  catalogue. 

AMreti  L.  M.  SNIPP,  A.  M.,  President,  Aofola,  lii4. 

IRISH'S  ^^ORTHOGRAPHY  and  ORTHOEPY." 

Is  just  the  book  to  strengthen  your  Euglish  Course  in  the  high  school.  It  has  recently  been 
Adopted  in  several  important  cities.  Retail  price,  50cts.  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introdnction  to  any  Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School,  or  Teacher  of  Knglish  in  High 
School,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  90  cents. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fourteenth  year.  Fills  more  positions  in 
good  schools  than  any  other  Western  Agen- 
cy. Business  direct  with  employers  and  can- 
didates personally  recommended.  CalU  for 
Septemocr  now  coming  in.  New  Year  Book 
free.    Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD 


ADOPTED 


"TEACHING  THE  LANGUAGE-ARTS" 

BY  Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale, 

PROrCSSOR    OF    PCOAOOOV»   UNIVCRSITV   OF    MICNICAN. 

AS  THE  REQURED  BOOK  IN  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSE. 


Price  for  tingle  copies,  postage  prepaid 

In  lots  of  ten  or  more,  transportation  cliarges  additional,  per  copy    . 


.    90c 

.    75c 


PUBLISHCO   BY 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

203    IMICHIGAN   AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


Ohio  University— Athens 


The  fall  term  of  the  oldest  coUege  in  the  state  opens  September  la.  The 
Faculty  has  been  recently  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  members,  new 
courses  have  beeen  added,  and  the  general  equipment  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. There  is  a  fine  dormitory  for  ladies.  Pew  towns  in  Ohio  are  easier  of 
access  than  Athens,  and  none  are  more  agreeable  as  a  place  of  temporary 
or  permanent  residence.  For  catalogue  and  other  information  address  the 
President  or  Secretary. '    = 


Park's  EDOllsli  Biialpis 


FOR 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


It  is  a  logical,  clear,  and  con- 
cise method  of  the  analysis  of 
the  English  sentence.  It  pre- 
pares students  thoroughly  for 
Rhetoric.  Special  terms  for  in- 
troduction.    By  mail  76  cts. 

AUrtn,  J.  0.  PARK,  Ate  0. 


fllRTIT! 


!    IAfi7£L0n8 SUCCESS! 


B 


BALMER&WEBER 


ML'^cSl"' SYSTEM 


1 


Words  and  Music 
Complete. 


Y  SENDING   10  CENTS  FOR 


THIS  snrt  OP  mjuBBXY  soiios. 

Ding-Dong-Dell, 
Hearinip, 
Smelling, 
Tasting, 
Touching,  .} 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  EXPLAINING  SYSTEM    . 
Address  the  Publishers, 

BALMER  &  WEBER, 

Established  53  »a    inyi*    Ma 

consecutive  years.  •*'  ■■■"■■•»  *•• 


OHIO  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Control  on  May  i:?,  1899,  adopted  for  its  course  in  Pedagogy,  a 
Manual  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Putuaui,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Single  copies  postpaid $1.15. 

In  lots  of  five  or  more 1 .00  per  copy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed: 


1.  What  Education  is. 

2.  Varieties  of  Education. 

3.  Study  of  the  Child— Body— Mind. 

4.  Laws  of  development    and    in- 

ferences from  them. 

5.  Outline  Study  of  Mind. 

6.  General    Law   of   Mind  and  of 

Teaching. 


7.  Special  law  of  Mind  and  of  Teach- 

ing. 

8.  Moral  Instruction  and  Training. 

9.  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Selection    and    arrangement   of 

studies. 

11.  Study  of  Children. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COHPANY, 

378-88  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Curtis 

▼as  adopted  fay  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD  at  hs  May  meeting  for  the  Vorfc 

in  Hirtocy  and  Politic,  the  coming  year. 


Single  copxi  poatpaidi  $z.oo. 
Ten  or  more  copies^  at  90  cettta.    Bxpreaaa/le  additional. 


Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  says:  *'  It  contaiii«  a  gre»t  deal  of  itirorination  iti  a  brief 
sod  convenient  form,  and  I  snail  make  use  of  it  frequently." 

Hon.  John  W.  Postbb,  Rx-Secreiary  of  State  and  Diplomatist,  sayh-.  "  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
compendium  of  our  Foreign  Relations  extant,  and  have  frequently  commended  it  to  students  and 
others-desirous  of  being  informed  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Diplomacy." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

153-157  Fifth  Aven«e,  NEW  YORK  QTY. 


Just  Published  — 


Crew's  Physics 

For  secondary  schools.    Original  in  method  ;  excellent  every 


OUR  RECENT  SUCCESSES. 

Lewis'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature,  $i.oo 

A  unique  text.     Ini mediately  successful. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography,        ....      i.io 

Has  no  rival  for  i)th  or  10th  year. 

Pocket  English  Classics,  college  requirements,  .  .25 

Edited  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Adams'  European  History, 1.40 

A  general  history  by  the  new  methods. 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History,  ....  1.40 

An  institutional  liistory,  for  12lh  year. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece, i.io 

Far  the  best  text  on  this  subject 

Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English .80 

Extensively  used,  by  the  best  teachers. 

Lange's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study, i.oo 

Recently  adopted  for  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Blaisdell's  Child-Life  Readers,  First  and  Second,  .25  and  .35 

Appeal  most  direolly  to  child's  interest. 

McLellan  &  Ames'  Arithmetics,        ....  .35  and  .60 

Sound,  teachable,  practical. 

For  supplementary  retxditij^,  Mrs.  U'i/sofi's  Xaiiirt  fy!eaders  {including  myths) 
and  I '.  S.  History  Stories,  or  Etson's  Side  Liji;hts  on  U.  S.  History, 


The  Macmillan  Company 

McClurg  Building,  Chicago. 


A.  W.  MACEY,  Western  Manager. 


BRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.     Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  pa3rments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YOUK.  CHICAOO. 


For  a  SUMMER  CRUISE  take  the 

COAST  LINF  to  MACKINAC 


NEW  STEEL 


STEAMERS 


COMFORT, 


and  SAFETY 


The  Qreateet  PerlectJoa  yet  attalaed  In  Boat  Conetnictloii  —  Lttzartoiu 
B(|Hlpfriciit.  Artistic  Parnishini:,  Decoration  and  Bftlcient  Service 

To  Mroit,  nackiiiaG,  ennilaii  Ba],  Petoskeg,  GUlcago 

No  other  I«ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest. 
Four  Trips  peh  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO8KEY,  'the  SOO,''  MARQUETTE 


AND  DULUTH. 


LOW  VtATBS  to  Plctoresque  Mackinac 
and  Retnrn,  including  Meals  and  Berths. 


ApprozlauteCost  froai  Cleveland,  $  1 9.90 
franToledo,  $i6.as;  from  Detroit,  $13.75 


Dav  and  Nioht  Service  B*^twfen 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Pare.  ^^  ^  Q  Q  Bach  Direction. 

Berths,  75c.,  91.    Stateroem,  $i.7S* 

Connections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Barliest  Trains  for  all  points  Bast,  South 
and   Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
SundayTrlpt  June,  July,  Aug., Sap., Oct.  Oaf' 


EvcftY  Day  and  Nioht  Between 

Cleveland,  I^ut^in^Say  and  Taleda. 

^^Ti^'S^^.^X^^^..  Deiroii  md  CMnd  NovigoiM)  conponif. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^^ 

Michigan  Points. 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 


Ohio  Oentral 


ines 


SLEEPING  CARSION  NIGHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  THROUGH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 


VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE, 

General  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


MOULTON  HOUK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


"BIG  FOUR" 


beat   route   to 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


Wb  Run  the  FAMOUS 

SotitliAveatern  Limited 
NeMT  York^Boaton  Morning  Special 
Ttie  Knickerbocker  Special 
White  City  Special 


WE  CLAIM  PERFECTION  IN 
OUR  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


i^or  reite«»,  time  tables,  Aleeplxia  ciar  l>ertfi«,  etc., 

call  on  or  addretftci 

C.  KROTZKNBERQBR.  D.  P.  A. 

59  N.  HIbK  at.,  ColticnbtAM,  O. 


SUCCESS  FOliItOWS  SUCCESS. 


Following  close  on  the  adoption  of  Frye's  Geographies  by  the 
STATE  OF  INDIANA  for  a  term  of  iive  years,  comes  the  adoptxm 
by  the  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  of  not  only  Frye's  Geographies, 

but  also  Readers,  Speller  and  Arithmetics  from  our  list — all 
for  exclusive  use  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

IWlHHEAPOIiIS 

has  just  adopted  Frye's  Geographies  and  Davis's  Physical 
Geography. 

THHHESSEE  Rflt>   KAflSAS 

m 

have  recently  adopted  Went  worth's  Geometry. 

MVHtiS'S  GEHEt^AIx  HlSTOt^V 

is  used  exclusively  in  eight  states,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  schools  of  the  entire  country. 

COIxIiRt^  RHt)  DAHlEIiIi'S  Flt^ST  IiATIfl  BOOK 

is  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  beginning  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  United  States.  Our  High  School  list  in  general 
is  in  more  extensive  use  than  that  of  any  other  firm.  Our 
'  Histories  and  Geographies  have  been  brought  down  to  date, 
containing  all  material  and  maps  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
war. 

OHIO  THACHHl^S'  KBADIflG  ClHCIiH. 

Davis's  Physical  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  work  in 
science.  Single  copy  $1.25,  postpaid.  Tnis  book  will  be  of  special  use  to  teachers 
of  geography,  as  well  as  to  others,  treating  its  subject,  as  it  does,  from  the  moat 
moaern  standpoint. 

Among  other  Reading  Circle  books,  we  can  supply  Julius  Caesar  at  15  cents  or 
30  cents  in  paper,  and  at  45  cents  in  cloth ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  at  5  cents  in  paper 
or  25  cents  in  cloth  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  cloth  at  40  cents.  These 
prices  are  for  single  copies  postpaid. 


QIHH  A  COIWIPAISIV 

BOSTON,  flHW  VOKK*  CHICAGO, 

13  TttEpiOrtT  PIiACE.  70  flfTH  AVE.  378-388  WABASfl  AVE. 

Ohio  Bi«fineh  :  219  East  Tocan  St.,  Colambus,  0. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Twentieth  Century 
Text  Books 

The  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  our 
American  educational  problems.  There  has  been  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion  in  every  part  of  our  land  on  such 
topics  as  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  the  balancing  of  the 
different  contending  elements  in  school  programmes,  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at  the 
different  stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedantic  and  life- 
less methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement  of  text-books, 
uniformity  of  college-entrance  requirements,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along 
the  higher  plane  of  educational  work  with  a  complete  and 
correlated  series  of  text-books  fully  embodying  the  latest 
advances  in  our  education,  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  are  now  offered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superinten- 
dent of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  n^en  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  phase  of  secondary  education. 

The  offer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for  these 
higher  grades  of  schools,  issued  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
concentrating  and  co-ordinating  such  a  force  of  able  writers 
all  working  with  one  end  in  view,  is  an  event  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others  will  follow 
rapidly,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Send  for  complete  pro  spec ttis  giving  full  particulars, 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


©t^io  State  Untpcrsity 


Columbus 


(Ttw  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LISCRALLY   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I/BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Alls,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Bngineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTB  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

BoiBsxy 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

I>rawing 

Electrical  Eneineering 

Blocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWSNTT-SBVBN   COURSBS   OF  BTUDT 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COURSBS 


Agriculture . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  .     2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

y«ars 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FREE 


The  only  charfl^  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $  16  per  year  and  the 
■aval  laboratory  fees. 

TOUNO  WOMEN  WEIrCOMED 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


WANTED 


An  energetic  and  popular  teacher  in  each  county 
to  act  as  Agent  for  my  books  at  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.   Address,  FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY 

DBPART/IBNTS  OP 

Aledicine,   Dentistry   and    Pharmacy. 

Four  Years*  Graded  Course  in  Medicine, 

Three  in  Dentistry,  and  Two  in  Pharmacy. 

Annual  Sessions,  seven  months. 


ALL  INSTRUCTION  EXCEPT  CLINICAL  BY  THE  RECIXATION  PUN. 


Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  all  practical  modern  apparatus.  Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both 
Medical  and  Dental  Departments. 

CONSIDERING  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES,  FEES  ARE  LOW. 


Session  for  1899-1900  Begins  Wednesday,  September  20, 1899. 


FOR  CATALOGUB  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

GKO.  M.  WATERS.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean  Medical  Department. 

OTTO  ARNOLD,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  BURNER.  F.  C.  S.,  Dean  Pharmacy  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  North  Park  St..  Colombas,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.     Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  s.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,   OHIO. 

IRISH'S  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

Iveads  them  all.  It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanes- 
villc,  Bellaire.  Bucyrus.  Galron.  Granville,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Retail  price.  SIJSH  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  to  any 
Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School  or  Teacher  of  Literature  in  High  School,  prepaid  for  $1.00. 
If  adopted,  the  $1.00  paid  for  sample  copy  will  be  returned  if  14  dozen  are  ordered  tor  introduction. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOUNDED  i8s5. 
It  has  age  and 
prestige. 


II 


The  best  practical  education  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money. " 


Bjrcellent  eqolp- 

ment.    Superior 

instraction. 


The  National  Normal  University, 


The  Past  Year 


Preparatory 
School 


College  of 


College 
Teaone 


College  of 

lera 


Higher 
Udueaiion 

Mnaie 
Oratory 


Calendart 


UBBAJVOIV,  OHIO. 

has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution.   The  attendance  has  been  largely  increased. 

For  students  of  any  a&re  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.  The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 
work  in  this  department. 

Equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.  Presided 
over  oy  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.  Thorough  instruction  io 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  ond  practical  course  in  training 
pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.  None  has  sent  out  so  many 
successful  teachers.  The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.  The  work  now 
beine  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 
training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uni- 
formly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other 
Institution. 

A  number  of  fine  pianos  recently  added  to  this  department.     No  better  in 
struments  to  be  haa  anywhere. 

One  of  the  most  popular  departments.  The  head  of  this  department  has  few 
equals  in  the  land. 

Tuition,  |8.00  per  session :  Rooms.  90  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  $1.25  to  $liO 
per  week. 

Sessions  open  September  5,  1899;  October  31,  1899;  December  6.  1899:  Pebmary 
20, 1900 ;  April  17, 1900 ;  June  12, 1900. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 


Addraas  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  Secratary, 


.  O. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 


The  Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  2,  and  the  Spring  Term  March  26, 
1900,  on  which  dates  Students  can  enter  and  find  profitable  work.  A 
great  deal  of  new  apparatus  has  recently  been  added  to  the  general  equip- 
ment  and  several  members  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty.  There  is  a 
fine  dormitory  for  ladies  where  board  and  rooms  are  furnished  at  very 
low  rates.  Besides  the  usual  collegiate  courses  there  are  also  courses  in 
vocal  and  intsrumental  music,  in  the  various  business  branches,  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  etc. 

Young  persons  of  either  sex  who  desire  a  good  education  at  a  small 
cost  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  catalogue. 


CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  President. 


VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 
Tlie  Irargest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal  Scliool  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


Aim  of  the 

School 

Chmrmetior 

of  Work 

Teaehera 


College 


Muaie 


(Mher 
IfeparttneniM 


The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  aH  the  best  possible  advantaee  for  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  beat  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  land.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  ''he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  ccald  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  or  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

than:  at  any  Other  Plaoe.    Tuition,  $  10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  11.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 


H.  B.  BROWN, 

President. 


or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

Viee-Preaident, 


VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


TRI-STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AISOOUA»    IISDIAISA. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  enter  the 
faculty  this  fall.  Dr.  Nason  graduated  from  a  leading  Bastern  College  —  then  held 
the  Harrison  fellowship  in  Pennsylvania  University  for  two  years  —  and  secured  his 
degree  from  that  school.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  Science,  History  and  Literature 
in  Philadelphia.    His  special  work  here  will  be  Pedagogy  and  Literature. 

Fall  term  opens  Aug.  22.  Two  nine  weeks'  terms  before  holidays.  Board,  fur- 
nished room  and  tuition  $2465  for  the  term.  Beauty  and  health  characterize  this 
location ;  thoroughness  and  speed  the  work.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

AddrcM  L  M.  SNIFF,  A.  JIL,  Presideflt,  Aflfola,  lad. 

IRISH'S  ^^ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY." 

Is  just  the  book  to  strengthen  your  Bnglish  Course  in  the  high  school.  It  has  recently  been 
adopted  in  several  imi>ortant  cities.  Retail  price,  50cts.  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introdnction  to  any  Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School,  or  Teacher  of  English  in  High 
School,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  90  cents. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


ON  SHORT  NOTICE  we  fill  matiy  de- 
sirable positions  during  the  fall  and  winter 
mouths.  If  not  desirably  located,  write 
fully  concerning  yourself.  This  is  our 
fourteenth,  and  most  successful  year. 

Address,  C.  J.  Ai^BERT,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD 

ADOPTED 

"TEACHING  THE  UNGUAGEARTS " 

Bv  Or.  B.  a.  Hinsdale, 

AS  THE  REQURED   BOOK  IN  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSE. 


PriM  lor  ilnglfl  copin,  potUga  prepaid 90c 

In  lod  of  Ian  or  mora,  Iraiwporiallon  chargt*  lultfjtional,  per  eopr    .     .    7Bc 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

203   MICHIGAN   AVENUE 

CHICAGO 

«i't"K»ti&h^Kn"£iur'"    Topical  Outline  Analysis  of  U.  S.  Histonr 

eclion  and  arrangeioent  of  topics  in  hatmony  wilh  beat  pedaeoeicil  aulhority.    Splendid 
r., ...„,„.^  _r.h  ■>,. .i^_..     Ti, .  --rcful,>y>i™Blic,.Qd  thoughtfnl  pre] 


prep«- 


tudy  of  Apcclal  subjects  ;  "  BCimulatc  ttac  papili 

tiook,  Irsin  in  I  he  selection  of  pertinent  facta,  give  il'fe  and  interest  to  th*  claa«  work  IProfTilarlJ" 
A  neat  a4-pHee  booklet,  comprehensive  and  low-priced,  but  not  superficial  or  trashy,    ptici » 
cents;  Sample  8  cents;  SO  cehts  per  doien.    supply  your  classes. 

Addnaa,  SUM  rUBLISHINS  CO..  AahlBOd,  O. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

-    -IS  UNEXCELLED    FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUtPMENr  -■    . 


Parrs  Eoglist  Msis 

FOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


It  is  a  logical,  clear,  and  coa- 
cise  method  of  the  analysis  of 
the  English  sentence.    It  pre- 

eirea   students  thorongbl;  foi 
hetoric.     Special  terms  for  in- 
troduction.    By  niatl  75  cts. 

AddKM,  J.  0.  pari:,  A^  0. 


The  Golden  RuIl, 

Good  Morn  Ins,  Merry  Sunshine, 

Woi3s  and  Music  Complete. 
ALSO  CIRCULAR  ex  PLAINING  SYSTEM. 
Address  (he  Publishers, 

BALMEfl  &  WEBEfl, 


OHIO  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Control  on  May  13,  1899,  adopted  for  its  course  in  Pedagogy,  a 
Mannal  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Single  copies  postpaid $  1.15. 

In  lots  of  five  or  more 1.00  per  copy. 

The  following  are  some  off  the  topics  discussed: 


1.  What  Education  is. 

2.  Varieties  of  Education. 

3.  Study  of  the  Child— Body— Mind. 

4.  Laws  of   development    and    in- 

ferences from  them. 

5.  Outline  Study  of  Mind. 

6.  General    Law   of   Mind  and  of 

Teaching. 


7.  Special  law  of  Mind  and  of  Teach- 

ing. 

8.  Moral  Instruction  and  Training. 

9.  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Selection    and    arrangement   of 

studies. 

11.  Study  of  Children. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COHPANY, 

378-88  Wabesh  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Hon.  William  B.  Curtis 

▼as  adopted  by  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD  at  its  May  meeting  for  the  Work 

in  History  and  Politics  tiie  comiog  year. 


Single  copy,  postpaid,  $z,oo. 
Ten  or  more  copiea,  at  go  cents.    Bicpreeaage  additionml. 


Hon.  JOBif  Hat,  Secretary  of  State,  says :  "  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  brief 
uid  convenient  form,  and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  frequently." 

HOm.  John  W.  Postbr,  Bx-Secretary  of  State  and  Diplomatist,  says :  "  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
compendium  of  our  Foreign  Relations  extant,  and  have  frequently  commended  It  to  students  and 
others  desirous  of  being  informed  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Diplomacy." 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons^ 

t53-t57  Fifth  Avcnoe,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SUBSTANTIAL 


Crew's  Elementary  Physics,  ....  $i.io 

Original  in  methods ;  excellent,  every  way. 

Levris'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature,  •  i.oo 

A  unique  text     Immediately  successful. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography,       ....      i.io 

Has  no  rival  for  9th  or  10th  year. 

Pocket  English  Classics,  college  requirements,  •  .95 

Edited  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Adams'  European  History, 140 

A  general  history  by  the  new  methods. 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History,  ....  140 

An  institutional  history,  for  12th  year. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece, i.io 

Par  the  best  text  on  this  subject. 

Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English,        ....  .80 

•   Extensively  used,  by  the  best  teachers. 

Lange's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study, 1.00 

Recently  adopted  for  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Blaisdell's  Child-Life  Readers,  First  and  Second,  .25  and  .35 

Appeal  most  directly  to  child's  interest. 

McLellan  &  Ames'  Arithmetics,       ....  .35  and  .60 

Soundf  teachable,  practical. 

Coman  &  Kendall's  History  of  Greece, 

A  model  text.    Just  out. 

For  supplementary  readings  Mrs,  Wilson^ s  Nature  Readers  including  mytk^ 
and  U.  S.  History  Stories^  or  Elson^s  Side  Lights  on  U,  S.  History, 


The  Macmillan  Company 

McClurg  Building,  Chicago. 


A.  W.  MACY,  Western  Manager. 


BRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.    Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cvdopedia  extant^—  a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAQO. 


For  a  SUMMER  CRUISE  take  the 

COAST  LINE  10  MACKINAC 


NEW  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


OOMFORT, 
SPEED 
and  SAFETY 


TiM  OrartMt  PierftetlM  v«t  attalMd 


Dqulpieut,  ArtiHle  Paniiahiag 


la  Boat  Construction  ^Lmnrloiis 
r,  I>ocDratlon  and  BfHctont  Sorvico 


To  Betiott,  piaetliae,  Georoiaii  Bag,  Fetosteg,  Ctlcago 

No  other  I«ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  eqnal  variety  and  interest. 


Four  Trips  per  Wuk  Bctwkn 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOeKEY,  'the  SCO,"  MARQUETTE 


AND  OULUTH. 


LOW  RATB5  to  PleturesqiM  Mackinac 
and  Rotnm,  Indndlnf  Meals  and  Berths. 
ApprozlnMtoCostfroaCleveland,$i9.5o 
fram Toledo,  $i6.aa;  from  Detroit.  $13.75 


Day  and  Night  Service  Btrw^EN 

DCTROIT  AND  CLEVEIAND 

Pars.  ^"I ,  Q  O  ^^^  Direction. 
Berths,  75c.,  $■•    Stateroom,  $i.78* 

Connections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Earliest  Trains  for  a  11  points  Bast,  South 
and   Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  Aug. ,8ap.,0ct.  On'' 


Every  Day  and  Niqht  Between 

ClGVoland,  JPtit~in''JBay  and  Talodck. 

•^f^/?o^r^.^7o:?«or-7o"H.  Deiroii  ann  cieveionii  NQvigfliion  compamr 


J^aulbaber 

jfu  r  Co. 


flDaliers  of 

fuv 

(5arment0 


(TOlUfttbUS,  €)biO,  3Bto«0  «n^  -bmb  Stteetg 


Xaraeet  flbanufacturcrs  of 


J^inc  J^ure 


in  Central  Ohio. 


Seal  Shin  6arment9  of  everi?  ^e9crfptlon  ma^e  to  order* 
SVSlc,  qnalivs  and  vporfimandbfp  Ouaranteed. 


Xaroest  Xtne  of  Collarettes 

In  Ctti2  ===== 


®lb  ^ur  (Garments 


1?emo^ele^  into  lateet  Stifles* 


Special  Btgcount  to  XTeacbers, 

Aafl  OtbcxB  ptomptli?  !Btten^e^  to. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETAVEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^ 
Michigan  Points. 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 


Ohio  C^entral 


ines 


SLEEPING  CARS  ON  NIGHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  THROUOH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 


VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


}.  T.  GAMBLE, 

General  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


MOULTON  HOUK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


"BIG  FOUR" 


becit  rotite  to 


CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 
NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 


Wb  Run  the  FAMOUS 

South^weatern  Ivimited 
Ne^w  Yorlc^Boaton  Morning  Special 
The  Kniclcerboclcer  Special 
White  City  Special 


WE  CLAIM  PERFECTION  IN 
OUR  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


F>or  rate«,  tlnae  tables,  •leeplna  oar  t>ertlta»  etc. 

call  on.  or  a<l<lreaa 

C,  ICROTZKNBBRQKR,  D.  F*.  A. 
5a  X.  Hlffli  81.,  Coltxfxibua,  O. 


BQOKS"«     

SUNDAY  AND  WEEKDAY  SCHOOLS 

Biblical  I^idtory  for  Intermedfatc  and  Rigber  Claeeca. 

JUST  THE  BOOK  for  use  in  schools,  and  in  the  family.  ConUins  76 
narratives  from  the  Old  and  80  from  the  New  Testament  Questions  on 
every  narrative  are  added  for  those  who  may  wish  to  use  them.  Paper  bind- 
ing, per  copy,  45c.,  per  doz.,  $3.50 ;  Cloth  binding,  ^er  copy  50c.,  per  doz.,  |4. 

Biblical  mstory  for  primary  Clasdcs* 

A  book  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  little  folks  who  are  just  begin- 
ing  to  read.  Contains  38  narratives  from  the  Old  and  41  from  the  New 
Testament,  besides  the  Small  Catechism  and  a  collection  of  prayers.  Ques- 
tion on  each  lesson  are  also  added.    Price,  per  copy,  35c.,  per  doz.,  $3. 

Ok  Children's  friend,  No.  i. 

This  is  something  that  we  got  out  specially  for  the  little  folks.  Beau- 
tiful pictures,  clear  print,  attractive  lessons,  simple  narratives  from  the 
Bible  —  all  arranged  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  little  folks  who  use 
this  book  will  never  forget  it  Price,  paper  binding,  per  copy  18c.,  per  doz., 
$1.75,  per  100,  $13 ;  Cloth  binding,  per  copy,  20c.,  per  doz.,  $2,  per  100,  $15. 

Cbe  Cbildren'B  fMend,  ?4o.  2. 

Similar  to,  and  just  as  fine  in  every  respect  as  No.  1,  but  larger;  con- 
tains about  sixty  pages  more  matter.  When  the  little  ones  are  through 
with  No.  1,  they  will  be  eager  for  No.  2.  Do  not  fail  to  let  them  have  it 
Price,  paper  binding,  per  copy,  25c.,  per  doz.,  $2.50,  per  100,  $18;  Cloth 
binding,  per  copy,  28c.,  per  doz.,  $2.75,  per  100.  $20. 

Cbe  Ceacbers'  Htmuat 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  the  whole 
year.  The  Teacher's  Journal  says  of  it :  "  We  find  the  explanatory  notes 
in  this  book  highly  evangelical,  practical  and  satisfactory We  com- 
mend this  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  additional  help  in  the 
study  of  the  lessons."  Substantial  board  binding.  Per  copy,  75c.,  in  lots 
of  six  or  more,  60c.    Postage  7  cents  extra. 


LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN, 

PubaAttfcJHntm..BhidmJ«  55, 57, 59  E.  Main  St,  GQLUMBUS»  O. 


Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL  D. 


LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.    Price.  $1.25. 

[From  Boston  Home  J<mrtuU.\ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  modem  book  upon  the  subject  of  Bdacatam 
which  is  more  charminsr,  useful,  and  orinnal.  It  aoes  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  sabject,  and  gathers  all  into  the  tbonght 
which  is  expressed  by  the  title—"  Let  Him  First  be  a  Han !  *' 

Incidentally,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  la,  his  physical  system,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realising:  them.  The  treatment  however, 
is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  oi  jp^Xiu- 
stmctors  and  their  ideas  and  methods :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle, Qnintilltafl, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  experience.  • 

Per  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of*  UnHa^m- 
fied  Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  Whatman  of  middle  life  will  not  riciily 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  ''The  Old-Fashioned  Klocntionist"? 

\,From  Boston  Ideas.] 

The  "  Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  essays  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughtsarepreeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  nnderstandinr. 
The  essay  on  "  The  Utility  of  the  Ideal "  is  -particularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirtjr-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  July  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderlj. 
lovingly,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BE6INNIN6  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  519 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies- 

[  From  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  ] 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dosen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  toaether  a  thousand  facts  concemins 
early  literary  effort  and  achievement  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
asiwell  as  Mr.  Venable.  and  of  his  many  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating: 
to  a  degree. 

[  From  A.  P.  Russell,  author  o/^' Literary  Notes;'  "^  Club  of  One:*  etc] 

A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  amazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty-two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak/*  etc,    35  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    50  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  W.  H.  VBNABLB,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 


W^WWWWWli 


The  Book  for  You  I 


f 


(Fifth  Edition) 


NESTS  AND  EGGS 

^  OF  NORTH  ^ 

AMERICAN  BIRDS 


By  OLIVER  DAVIE 


FULL  OF  VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 
giving  a  description  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  every  known 
variety  of  all  species  of  North  American  birds,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  geographical  limits  and  their  nesting  habits 
and  eggs.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  almost  complete  life 
histories  of  the  species. 


Revised,  augmented  and  profusely  illustrated, 
560  pages,  octavo,  extra  cloth,  prepaid  to  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 


$2.25 


ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT  FROM 

E.  F.  ALSPACH, 

No.  57  Bast  Main  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


SUCCESS  FOIiIiOWS  SUCCESS. 


Following  close  on  the  adoption  of  Frye's  Geographies  by  the 
STATE  OF  INDIANA  for  a  term  of  five  years,  comes  the  adoption 
by  the  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  of  not  only  Frye's  Geographies, 
but  also  Readers,  Speller  and  Arithmetics  from  our  list  —  all 
for  exclusive  use  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

DII]4]4EAPOIiIS 

has  just  adopted  Frye's  Geographies  and  Davis*s  Physical 
Geography. 

TE]4]4ESSEE  R]4D  KA]4SAS 

have  recently  adopted  Went  worth's  Geometry. 

MVEtiS'S  GE]4El^RIi  HlSTOl^V 

is  used  exclusively  in  eight  states,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  schools  of  the  entire  country. 

COIiIiRl^  RHt>  DRHlEIiIi'S  pil^ST  IiRTI]4  BOOK 

is  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  beginning  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  United  States.  Our  High  School  list  in  general 
is  in  more  extensive  use  than  that  of  any  other  firm.  Oar 
Histories  and  Geographies  have  been  brought  down  to  date, 
containing  all  material  and  maps  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
war. 

OHIO  TEACHHf^S'  HEADING  Clf^CIiH. 

Davis's  Physical  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  work  in 
science.  Single  copy  $1.25,  postpaid.  Tnis  book  will  be  of  special  use  to  teacheiB 
of  geography,  as  well  as  to  others,  treating  its  subject,  as  it  does,  from  the  most 
modem  standpoint 

Among  other  Reading  Circle  books,  we  can  supply  Julius  Caesar  at  15  cents  or 
30  cents  in  paper,  and  at  45  cents  in  cloth ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  at  5  cents  in  paper 
or  25  cents  in  cloth ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  cloth  at  40  cents.  These 
prices  are  for  single  copies  postpaid. 


QlHH  &  COIWPAHV 

fiOSTOfl.  NEW  VOf<K.  CHICAGO, 

13  THiliOHT  PLACE.  70  flfTH  AVE.  378-388  WABASH  AVE 

Ohio  Bvmnmh  i  219  East  Tono  St,  Cokuiibcis,  0. 


ANNO  UN  CEMENT. 

Twentieth  Century 
Text  Books 

The  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  our 
American  educational  problems.  There  has  been  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion  in  every  part  of  our  land  on  such 
topics  as  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  the  balancing  of  the 
different  contending  elements  in  school  programmes,  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at  the 
different  stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedantic  and  life- 
less methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement  of  text-books, 
uniformity  of  college-entrance  requirements,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along 
the  higher  plane  of  educational  work  with  a  complete  and 
correlated  series  of  text-books  fully  embodying  the  latest 
advances  in  our  education,  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  are  now  offered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superinten- 
dent of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  H* 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  phase  of  secondary  education. 

The  offer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for  these 
higher  grades  of  schools,  issued  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
concentrating  and  co-ordinating  such  a  force  of  able  writers 
all  working  with  one  end  in  view,  is  an  event  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others  will  follow 
rapidly,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Send  for  complete  prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


(Dl^to  Stat<t  lXnlv<^tsxt^ 


(£o(umbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I/EGES 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-POUR  Dl^PARTMl^NTS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronooiy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  ana  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTT-SBYSN   COURSl^S   OP  STUBT 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — ^Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COURSES 

Agriculture.     ...     2  years 
Architecture  3  years 

Ceramics     ....     2  years 
Dairying  ....       3  montlis 
Domestic  Science  .     .  2  years 
Industrial  Arts  2  years 

Mining 2  years 

Pharmacy  ....      2  years 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism  2  years 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3  years 


TUITION  PRBB 

The  only  chargres  made  by  the  Univenity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  1 15  per  year  and 
atnal  laboratory  fees. 

TOUNO  WOMBN  WBI^COMSB 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY 

DBPARTHENTS  OP 

Aledicine,   Dentistry  and    Pharmacy. 

Four  Years'  Graded  Course  in  Medicine, 

Three  in  Dentistry,  and  Two  in  Pharmacy. 

Annual  Sessions,  seven  months. 


ALL  INSTRUCTION  EXCEPT  CLINICAL  BY  THE  RECITATION  PLAN. 


Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  all  practical  modern  apparatus.  Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both 
Medical  and  Dental  Departments. 

CONSIDERING  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES,  FEES  ARE  LOW. 


Session  for  1899-1900  Begins  Wednesday,  September  20, 1899. 


FOR  CATALOGUB  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRB8S 

GBO.  M.  WATERS,  A.  M^  M.  O.,  Dean  Medical  Department. 

OTTO  ARNOLD.  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  Dental  Department. 

N.  h.  BURNER,  F.  C.  S..  Dean  Pharmacy  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  North  Park  St.,  Colambas,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing;  for  the  profession  ol 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  j-ear.  Instructors  all 
thorou^,  experienced,  efficient  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibiteo.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.   S.   LEHR,    PreSIDEMT. 

ADA,   OHIO. 

IRISH'S  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

ti^ds  them  all.    It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanes- 
Mile,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon.  Granville,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other 


PRANK  V.  IRISH*  Columbiu,  Ohio. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

: IS  UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT 


rt°h.':°Sre  '.^d         "  The  best  practical  eduction  at  the  least  ex-         ^^„V."  So^^ 
prestige.  pense  of  time  and  money. "  instraction. 


The  National  Normal  University, 

UBBANON,  OHIO. 

The  Past  Year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution.   The  attendance  has  been  largely  increased. 

PTAnaritforv        ^^^  students  of  any  Rgc  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  ^vhal  the? 
£»fcSJf  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  ha^e 

*'*^*^'  work  in  this  department. 

t\illoao  tkf  Equipped  with  alt  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  colle8:e.     Presided 

lot^f^^  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorougrh  instructioo  as 

Buameas  shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  ond  practical  course  in  trainisf 
Colle^  of  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  jnany 

TeuoneTB  successful  teachers.    The  teachers' course  renewed  and  imnroved.    The-woriLBOv 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  eqnalcd. 

The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 
Higher  training  which  they  give.    Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  mii- 

MducMtion  formly  successful.    In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other 

Institution. 

MnniA  ^  number  of  fine  pianos  recently  added  to  this  department.     No  better  is 

^n0io  struments  to  be  had  anywhere. 

^•A«^«.«.  One  of  the  most  popular  departments.    The  head  of  this  department  hss  fev 

Oratory  ^^^j^,  .„  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  •« 

n^-^^-.-  Tuition,  18.00  per  session ;  Rooms.  dO  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  $  L25  to  |LS6 

ifjtpenaom  ^^  week. 

^•f^-^o.4  Sessions  open  September  5,  1899;  October  31,  1899;  December  6,  1899;  PebnuiT 

C^aienaan  20. 1900 ;  April  17, 1900 ;  June  12, 1900. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

AddrsM  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  8Mf«Cary, 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 


The  Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  2,  and  the  Spring  Term  March  26, 
1900,  on  which  dates  Students  can  enter  and  find  profitable  work.  A 
great  deal  of  new  apparatus  has  recently  been  added  to  the  general  equip- 
ment and  several  members  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty.  There  is  a 
fine  dormitory  for  ladies  where  board  and  rooms  are  furnished  at  very 
low  rates.  Besides  the  usual  collegiate  courses  there  are  also  courses  in 
vocal  and  intsrumental  music,  in  the  various  business  branches,  in  draw- 
ing and  painting)  etc. 

Young  persons  of  either  sex  who  desire  a  good  education  at  a  small 
cost  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  catalogue. 

CHARLES  W.  5UPBR»  President. 


Tie  nonnem  iDdiaoa  ionnal  Scliool  am  losiness  6oQege 

VALPARAISO.   INDIANA. 
The  I^argest  and  Best  Equipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 


^im  of  the 

School 

ChMTUoter 

of  Work 

VieAChers 


The  aim  of  the  school  ifi  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 
the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 
commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
trv  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recognized 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 
The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
College  in  the  land  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 
to  compete  with  *he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  cmld  have  in  the  citv,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 
What  is  said  of  the  completeness  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

MxpengOB  heaa  than  at  any  Other  Place,    Tuition,  1 10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  11.50  to  $1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itones. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 


Tnsio 


H.  B.  BROWN, 

President. 


or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

Vice-President, 


VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 


TRI-STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AISOOLrA,    IINDIAISA. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  enter  the 
faculty  this  fall.  Dr.  N^son  graduated  from  a  leading  Eastern  College  —  then  held 
the  Harrison  fellowship  in  Pennsylvania  University  for  two  years  —  and  secured  his 
degree  from  that  school.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  6cience,  History  and  Literature 
in  Philadelphia.     His  special  work  here  will  be  Pedagogy  and  Literature. 

Fall  term  opens  Aug.  22.  Two  nine  weeks'  terms  before  holidays.  Board,  fur- 
nished room  and  tuition  (24.65  for  the  term.  Beauty  and  health  characterize  this 
location ;  thoroughness  and  speed  the  work.     Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President  Aasola,  lad. 

IRISH'S  "ORTHOGRAPHY  and  ORTHOEPY." 

Is  jast  the  book  to  strengthen  your  English  Course  in  the  high  school.  It  has  recently  been 
adopted  in  several  important  cities.  Retail  price,  50cts.  Sample  copy  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  introdnction  to  any  Superintendent,  Principal  of  High  School,  or  Teacher  of  English  in  High 
School,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  80  cents. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


ON  SHORT  NOTICE  we  fill  many  de- 
sirable positions  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  If  not  desirably  located,  write 
fully  concerning  yourself.  This  is  our 
fourteenth,  and  most  successful  year. 

Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 

MUSIC 

HALL, 

CHICAGO 


»The  Teachers'  Institute! 

THE  TEACHERS'  MAGAZINE. 

Z/»rgeat,    Moat    Bemuttfnl    Printed,    Moat  y 
Profusely  Iltaatrated,  Richest  in 
Helpful  Material. 

Every  subject  yoa  teach  receives  attention,  j 

"Hints  and  Helps"  £ive  the  experience 

of  teacbera  in  every  state. 

School  Entertainment  pages  gives   the 
brightest  ideas  from  many 

school-  room  s. 
Inspiring  Editorial  Pages. 

COLORED  PICTURES  FREE. 


y  month  >  buMtiful  supplencni 


.  at  Color  I 


J  Septnnber  -  Four   Wild  Flowers. 


Mmrcb  —  Maklttg^SlKpleSu^;   Spent-  , 
5.    Colum-  . 


'    October- Marblrs.  HIaeralm.     In  Colors,  _ .._ . ._, 

I  Ifoveniber-Soeiirain  Hollaad;  Niagara.  Bush. 

/           IiiColiJTs,                                        (Pi<lures.|  Kay-Wlld  Plowers.    'In  Colon 

f    December- Madonnas.    J  H^ciuiiitf  Neu-  ami  Butwrcupa,  JiKk-iii-Pulpil. 

<  JaaaBry  -  Lincoln's  Log  Cabin;  I,ake  FIowtriiiE  Raiplicrry. 

]          Vessel.      I'llolor*  Juae  —  Wlld  Flowera.     (In  Colors.!     Blsck- 

,    Febrnary -Washington    Blackboard  cvMlSiinao, Trumpet  Klowei,GrealRbod» 

'          SlenelL    IHxIfl  <nvhfs.  dendroit.  Cnroliaa  l.ily. 


$1.00  a  Year. 


OUR  TIMES 

k  For  Current' Events  Exercises  in  School. 

For  Supplementary  Reading. 
<  To  aid  the  baay  teacher  to  keep  up  with  current 
^         history. 

I  The  Best  newspaper  for  young  people. 
\  Invaluable  for  History  and  Geography  classes. 
.  Published  twice  a  month— Jast  often  enough. 
'  Gives  a  clear,  condensed  aceoant  of  leading 


'  Tells  of  important  inventions  and  discoveries.         !^°^.i"4:rJ^" 
\  Magazine  form  with  neat  cover. 

ONLY  SO   CENT5  A  YEAR;  IN  CLUBS  40  CENTS. 


r.  Ho) mi 


veil. 


al  DtwFy.  Kipling,  Linen 

roup  All  the  Presiaenti. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  62  E.  9th  St.  New  York. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD 

ADOPTED 

"TEACHING  THE  LANGUAGE-ARTS" 

By  Dn.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

AS  THE  REQURED   BOOK   IN  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSE. 


Price  lor  linale  copin,  poitage  prapaid SOc 

la  lat*  •!  ttn  w  mon,  traRiportation  chirgei  iddiUonal,  per  copy    .     .    7Be 


puBLisHco  ev 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

203    MICHIGAN   AVCNUC 

CHICAGO 


THE  BEST  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

-"«aiS'IS!lfo.«  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

LEWIS'S   aUIDy^AND    BOOK    UIST. 

Pr«Knl9  all  CIbssicb  in  12  eradre.deBcriheH  and  dIasaifiK  them  under  Ihr  hCHdo :  |I)  Literature, 
(2)  Kiilorj  and  Biography.  ;3  Conducland  Govfrnment.  41  NaliireStudy,ard  .5  GcogrBphy,  Uni- 
que, authoritative,  and  indispensable  to  Home.  School  and  Library.    Send  for  il  NOW.    Postage  2t 

HONTGOMERV  H.  LEWIS  k  CO..  17-21  Qulncr  St.,  Chicago. 


BALMER  A.  WEBER, 

Established  M  «,_  ,„.,_ 


If  you 


''One  Hundred  Rocks  Among  the  Boulders  and 
How  to  Know  Them." 

nts  per  dozen.      In  use  in  9 
J.  D.  SIMKINS,  St.  narys,  Ohio. 


OHIO  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Control  on  May  13, 1899,  adopted  for  its  course  in  Pedagogy,  a 
Manual  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Single  copies  postpaid (  1.15. 

In  lots  of  five  or  more. 1.00  per  copy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed: 


1.  What  Education  is. 

2.  Varieties  of  Education. 

3.  Study  of  the  Child— Body— Mind. 

4.  Laws  of  development    and    in- 

ferences from  them. 

5.  Outline  Study  of  Mind. 

6.  General   Law   of    Mind  and  of 

Teaching. 


7.  Special  law  of  Mind  and  of  Teach- 

ing. 

8.  Moral  Instruction  and  Training. 

9.  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Selection    and    arrangement   of 

studies. 

11.  Study  of  Children. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COflPANY, 

378-88  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Curtis 

Was  adopted  by  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD  at  its  May  meetias:  for  the 

in  History  and  Politics  the  coming  year. 


Single  copy,  postpaid,  $1.00. 
Ten  or  more  copies,  at  90  cents.    Hxpressage  additional. 


Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  says :    "  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  brief        I 
and  convenient  forin»  and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  frequently."  1 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Kx-Secretary  of  State  and  Diplomatist,  says:    "  I  regard  it  as  the  best        j 
compendium  of  our  Foreij^n  Relations  extant,  and  have  frequently  commended  it  to  students  and 
others  desirous  of  being  informed  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Diplomacy." 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons, 

I53-J57  Fifth  Avenue,  NEV  YORK  OTY. 


BRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.     Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  every  where  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cyclopedia  extant — a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  library. 

The  entire  set,  15  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAQO. 

Books  from  the  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

In  Use  in  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  AKRON,  OHIO,  for  Class  Reading  and  Study. 

(The  numbers  refer  to  to  the  Riverside  Mterature  Series.    Regular  single  numbers,  paper,  15 
cents.   All  prices  are  net ^  postpaid.)  pricb 

I.  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 

S  n.  III.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Polk  Stories. 

Stories  from  Hans  Andersen. 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading. 

IV.  Selections  from  Whittier's  Child-Life  in  Poetry. 
Selections  from  Whittier's  Child-Life  in  Prose. 
Grimms'  German  Household  Tales. 

V.  Longfellow's  Children's  Hour,  and  Other  Poems. 
Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  and  Other  Poems. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  True  Stories  from 

New  England  History. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book. 

VI.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin,  and  Other  Poems. 
Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Bat- 
tle, and  Other  Poems. 

Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  and  Sketches. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  etc. 

VII.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish. 
John  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees. 
John  Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes,  and  Other  Papers. 

VIII.  IX.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  and  Other  Poems. 

Irving's  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book. 

Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  etc. 

ALSO  BOl  ND  IN  CLOTH  :  *25  cents.  ♦^The  two  numbers  also  in  one  volume,  40  cents.  ^^"^The 
three  numbers  also  in  one  volume,  50  cents,  t  Numbers  70  and  71  also  in  one  volume,  40  cents  ; 
likewise  numbers  11  and  63.  4  and  5,  28  and  36. 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFUIN  A  COMRANY, 

4  Park  St.,  BOSTON.  11  East  17th  St..  NEW  YORK.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


NO.  OP  R.  JL.  S. 

PAPER. 

K. 

30 

47-48 

30»* 

49-50 

30** 

59 

15* 

70 

15t 

71 

15t 

107-108 

30** 

11 

15t 

63 
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17-18 

30** 

5 

15t 

6 

15 

40 

15 

21 

15 

1 

15* 

2 

15* 

28 

15t 

36 

15t 

4 

15*t 

51-52 

30** 

54 

15* 

58 
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SUBSTANTIAL 


Crew's  Elementary  Physics,  ....  $i.io 

Original  in  methods;  excellent,  every  way. 

Lewis'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature,  .  i.oo 

A  unique  text.     Immediately  successful. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography,        ....      i.io 

Has  no  rival  for  9th  or  10th  year. 

Pocket  English  Classics,  college  requirements,  .        .  .25 

Edited  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Adams'  European  History, 1.40 

A  general  history  by  the  new  methods. 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History,  ....  1.40 

An  institutional  history,  for  12lh  year. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  i.io 

Far  the  best  text  on  this  subject. 

Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English,        ....  .80 

Extensively  used,  by  the  best  teachers. 

Lange's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study, i.oo 

Recently  adopted  for  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Blaisdell's  Child-Life  Readers,  First  and  Second,      .       .25  and  .35 

Appeal  most  directly  to  child's  interest. 

McLellan  &  Ames'  Arithmetics,       ....  .35  and  .60 

Sound,  teachable,  practical. 

Coman  &  Kendall's  History  of  Greece,       ....  1.25 

A  model  text.    Just  out. 

For  supplementary  reading,  Mrs.  Wilson* s  Nature  Readers  {^including  myths) 
and  U.  S.  History  Stories ,  or  Elson^s  Side  Lights  on  U,  S.  History, 

For  teacherSy  Button*  s  "  Social  Phases  of  Education*'  and  Rowe*s  "  Physical 

Nature  of  the  Child:* 


The  Macmillan  Company 

McClurg  Building,  Chicago. 


A.  W.  MACY,  Western  Manager. 


Mathematics  for  Common  Schools 

®y  JAMES  H.  WALSH. 

IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  TEACHABLE 
SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS  PUBLISHED. 


This  Series  is  Arransfed  on  the 

SPIRAL  PLAN. 


The.... 

Walsh  Arithmetics 


Gmtain  the  Elements  of 

ALGEBRA  and  GEOMETRY 

and  more  than 

J  5000  PROBLEMS, 


A  FEV  LARGE  QTIES  USING  THESE  BOOKS: 

New  York  Detroit  Toledo  Dayton 

Philadelphia  Brooklyn  StPatsl  Coltsmbus 

San  Francisco  Jersey  Qty  New  Haven  Los  Ansfeles 


D«  G  Heath  &  G)«^  Publishers 

CorfcapQixfence  Cofdially  InvttecL  378  Wabash  Ave*,  CHICAGO* 


If^ulbabet 


fl>after0  of 


J|   ViV    ^^V^4        Garment 


C0lUntbU6»  ^biOf  »to«&  «n&  tUgb  Stteeta 


Xatgest  fllbanutacturere  of 


fine  f\xvs> 


in  Central  ®bio« 


Seal  QMn  Oatments  of  cvcx^  ^esctfptfon  maDe  to  order. 
St^lc,  qualfti?  anD  \vorIimansbfp  OuaranteeD* 


Xatoest  %inc  of  Collarettes 

in  cm  ===== 


®lb  jfur  (Garments 


Remodeled  into  Xatcet  Stales. 


Special  2)i9count  to  Xteacbers^ 

Aafl  0cder0  pcomptli^  Bttended  to. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^ 
Michigan  Points 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 

Ohio  Lentral  Lines 


SLBBPINQ  CARS  ON  NIGHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 


COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  THROUOH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE,  MOULTON  HOUK, 

General  Agent,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


"BIG  FOUR" 


beat   route   to 


CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


Wk  Run  the  FAMOUS 

Soutii^weQtern  Lrimited 

Ne^w  Yorlc^ Boston  Morning  Special 


Wiiite  City  Special 


WE  CLAIM  PERFECTION  IN 
OUR  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


Kor  rate«,  time  table«t  sleeping  car  t>ertl:ia,  etc, 

call  oni  or  addretttt 

C-  KROTrajENBERGER,  E).  F».  A- 

5a  X.  Hlsh  St.,  Colural^us,  O. 


ff  8,000  in  Cash  to  be  Given  Away 

On  the  fifteenth  of  next  April  to  all  agents 
sending  20  or  more  subscribers  to 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

One  thousand  dollars  to  the  agent  sending  the  largest  list  —  $750  — 
$500  — $400  — and  so  on. 

764  cash  awards,  together  with  the  general  fund  of  $3000,  amounting 
to  $18,000,  will  be  given  in  addition  to  the  agent's  commission  and  the 
special  rebates  for  lar^e  clubs. 

Send  for  full  particulars.     Profitable  work  all  winter. 

The  Curtis  Pnbllshinff  Company,   Ptaltadelphta 


BEAUTIFUL!  ^ 


SO  SAYS  EVERY  ONE  VHO  SEES  THE 
ELEGANT  SOUVENIR— 


Ouf  Wedding  Day 

Sixe  of  |>age8  8x10  inches.  After  a  few 
pa^es  of  appropriate  selections,  one 
oeing  Eph.  j>,  83,  there  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful marriagrc  certificate,  then  some 
pages  for  entering  names  of  wedding 
guests.  Materials  used,  the  best ;  de- 
sign and  execution  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.    Price,  |1.00. 

Roses  on  Your  Way 

Intended  for  the  same  use—  larger — 
91^x14  inches,  if  anything  even  finer 
tnan  the  sbove.    Price,  |1^. 


Wedding  Chimes 


A  dainty  little  souvenir — similar  to 
the  other  two—  pages  4^x7^^  inches. 
A  veritable  beauty.    Price  only  75c. 


LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


p^ 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 


*'ATIME  TO  DANCE" 


^ 


H  Sermon  for  the  Cimes* 


By  B.  BchCUingcr. 

Qlftb  Xntvoduction  by  Rev.  6.  VI.  Lose* 


^T^IS  pamphlet,  of  31  pages,  will  no  doubt  accomplish  good  in  impeding  the  sinful 
^      pleasure  of  the  dance  wherever  it  is  circulated.     It  sells  for  the  small  sum 
of  5  cents  a  piece,  50  cents  a  dozen  and  $4.00  a  hundred.    Address  orders  to 


»  LUTHERAN  BOOK  CONCERN,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

^  Or  tlw  Hutbor,  IKUst  HUxandria,  OMo. 


KSfr«fM<M 


44^44444^^444444444^(44^(44444^^^^^44^4^^^^' 


^ 


SUCCESS  FOIiIiOWS  SUCCESS. 


Following  close  on  the  adoption  of  Frye's  Geographies  by  the 
STATE  OF  INDIANA  for  a  term  of  five  years,  comes  the  adoption 
by  the  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  of  not  only  Frye's  Geographies, 
but  also  Readers,  Speller  and  Arithmetics  from  our  list  —  all 
for  exclusive  use  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

]BlHNHAPOIiIS 

has  just  adopted  Frye's  Geographies  and  Davis's  Physical 
Geography. 

have  recently  adopted  Wentworth's  Geometry. 

IBVEt^S'S  GE]4Et^ALi  KISTOt^V 

is  used  exclusively  in  eight  states,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  schools  of  the  entire  country. 

COIiIiAt^  AflD  DAfllEIiIi'S  pit^ST  IiATIfl  BOOK 

is  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  beginning  the  study 
of  Latin  in  the  United  States.  Our  High  School  list  in  general 
is  in  more  extensive  use  than  that  of  any  other  firm.  Our 
Histories  and  Geographies  have  been  brought  down  to  date, 
containing  all  material  and  maps  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
war. 

OHIO  THACHHI^S*  HHADIflG  CIl^CIiH. 

Davis's  Physical  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  work  in 
science.  Single  copy  (1.25,  postpaid.  This  book  will  be  of  special  use  to  teachers 
of  fi'eography,  as  well  as  to  others,  treating  its  subject,  as  it  does,  from  the  most 
modern  standpoint 

Among  other  Reading  Circle  books,  we  can  supply  Julius  Caesar  at  15  cents  or 
30  cents  in  paper,  and  at  45  cents  in  cloth ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  at  5  cents  in  paper 
or  25  cents  in  cloth  ;  Burke^s  Speech  on  Conciliation,  in  cloth  at  40  cents.  These 
prices  are  for  single  copies  postpaid. 


QlHH  A  CONIPAHV 

BOSTOri,  HHW  VOI^K,  CHICAGO, 

13  THEWOflT  PIiACE.  70  FlfTH  AVE.  378-988  WABASH  AVE. 

Ohio  Bffineh  :  219  East  Tooid  St.,  Cokimbos,  0. 


ANNO  UN  CEMENT. 

Twentieth  Century 

Text  Books 

The  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  witnessing 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  our 
American  educational  problems.  There  has  been  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion  in  every  part  of  our  land  on  such 
topics  as  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  the  balancing  of  the 
different  contending  elements  in  school  programmes,  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at  the 
different  stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedantic  and  life- 
less methods  of  teaching,  the  improvement  of  text-books, 
uniformity  of  college-entrance  requirements,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along 
the  higher  plane  of  educational  work  with  a  complete  and 
correlated  series  of  text-books  fully  embodying  the  latest 
advances  in  our  education,  the  Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Books  are  now  offered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superinten- 
dent of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  every  phase  of  secondary  education. 

The  offer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for  these 
higher  grades  of  schools,  issued  under  auspices  so  favorable, 
concentrating  and  co-ordinating  such  a  force  of  able  writers 
all  working  with  one  end  in  view,  is  an  event  worthy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  good  omen  for  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others  will  follow 
rapidly,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Send  for  complete  prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


®tjio  State  Hnipersitu 


Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Bngineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-POUR  DSPARTMSNT8  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agrienltural  Chemistry 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Astronomy 

Botan^r 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Blectrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Histoiy  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
T^arliAwipttl  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  'Actics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWSNTT-8Sy9N   C0XJR8S8   OF   8TUDT 


Agriculture 

Arte 

Ceramics 

Pom^stic  Science 

Engineering— Civil 

Engineering — ^Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COUR8BS 


Agriculture.     . 
Architecture 
Ceramics 
Dairying  . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  2 

Preparatoiy    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     8 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FR9S 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  UniT-ersity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $15  per  year  and  the 
asaal  laboratory  fees. 

TOUNO  WOMSN  WSIrCOMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY 

DBPARTnBNT5  OP 

Aledicine,   Dentistry  and    Rh€irm€icy< 

Four  Years'  Graded  Course  in  Medicine, 

Three  in  Dentistry,  and  Two  in  Pharmacy. 

Annual  Sessions,  seven  months. 


ALL  INSTRUCTION  EXCEPT  CLINICAL  BY  THE  RECITATION  PLAN. 


Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  all  practical  modern  apparatus.  Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both 
Medical  and  Dental  Departments. 

CONSIOERIlia  SUPERIOR  A0VANTAQE8,  FEES  ARE  LOW. 


Se^sioa  for  1899-1900  Begins  Wedaesday,  September  20, 1899. 


FOR  CATALOOUB  AND  OTBBR  INPORMATION,  ADDRBS8 

GHO.  M.  WATERS,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean  Medical  Department. 

OTTO  ARNOI/D,  D.  D.  S^  Dean  Dental  Department. 

N.  h-  BURNHR,  P.  C.  8.,  Dean  Pharmacy  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  700-716  North  Park  St,  Colooitai,  0. 

OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
snitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonahle.  We  iumish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  |28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.    Send  for  catalogue. 

H,  s:  lbhr/President. 

ADA.  OHIO. 

IRISH'S  AMERICAN  AND  RRITISH  AUTHORS. 

I«eads  them  all.  It  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  hi^h  schools  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanea- 
ville,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon.  Granville,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Retail  price,  $1^.  Sample  copy  for  examiuation  with  a  view  to  introduction,  to  any 
Superintendent,  Principal  of  Hign  School  or  Teacher  of  Literature  in  High  School,  prepaid  for  $1M, 
If  adopted,  the  11.00  paid  for  sample  copy  will  be  returned  if  ^  dozen  are  ordered  tor  introduction. 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

1$  UNEXCELUD   FOR  SAFETY»  ^PEED  AND  EQUIPiJENT: 


ft°}fi:°5?  '.^i  "  The  best  practical  education  at  the  least  ex-  ^«»«V»'SSS; 
preatiffc.  pense  of  time  and  money.  instnictioa. 

The  National  Normal  University, 

LrBBA^IVOIV,  OHIO. 

The  Past  Year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution.   The  attendance  has  been  largely  increased. 

i>^«nArfl#nrv  ^°'"  »tudents  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  tbey 
cTS^f  •'^  desire  and  as  longr  as  they  wish.  The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 
School  ^Qrk  in  this  department. 

rVkf  f  Ai«^    .  Equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Presided 

ia?ri)?fLZ  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction  in 

Buaineam  shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  ond  practical  course  in  training 
College  of  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

Teaoaera  successful  teachers.    The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  been  equaled. 

The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 
Higher  training  which  they  give.    Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uni- 

MduoBtion  forraly  successful.    In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other 

Institution. 

«.     .  A  number  of  fine  pianos  recently  added  to  this  department.     No  better  in 

^uaio  struments  to  be  had  anywhere. 

^.^A^...  One  of  the  most  popular  departments.    The  head  of  this  department  has  few 

Oratory  ^^^^^^  i„  ^y^^  l^^g^*'  *'  »~ 

-»^,^^.^_  Tuition,  $8.00  per  session ;  Rooms,  80  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  $135  to  $1.50 

sxpenaea  ^^  vveeli. 

r^-ff^.^...  Sessions  open  September  5.  1899;  October  81,  1899;  December  6,  1899;  February 

caienaari  go,  1900 ;  April  17,  ttOO ;  June  12. 1900. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

AddrMJ  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secratary,  Lebanon.  O. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 


The  Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  2,  and  the  Spring  Term  March  26, 
1900,  on  which  dates  Students  can  enter  and  find  profitable  work.  A 
great  deal  of  new  apparatus  has  recently  been  added  to  the  general  equip- 
ment and  several  members  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty.  There  is  a 
fine  dormitory  for  ladies  where  board  and  rooms  are  furnished  at  very 
low  rates.  Besides  the  usual  collegiate  courses  there  are  also  courses  in 
vocal  and  intsrumental  music,  in  the  various  business  branches,  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  etc. 

Young  persons  of  either  sex  who  desire  a  good  education  at  a  small 
post  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  catalogue. 

CHARLES  W.  5UPBR»  Pf«sideot. 
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IRISHES  LITERARY  GEM-BOOK,  "^Shto, 

IS  A   BEAUTIFUL   HOLIDAY  OR  BIRTHDAY   PRESENT. 

Plain  cloth,  50  cents  a  copy.  Gold-finished  copies,  75  cents  each. 

Name  on  back  of  gold-finished  copies,  25  cents  extra. 

Address  FRANK  V.  IRISH,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Til  lortlieni  iDillaDa  ioial  Scliool  m  Mm  College 

VALPARAISO,   INDIANA. 

The  J^Bxgest  and  Best  Bqtdpped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States* 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

A,iUL  of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  g^ive  to  all  the  best  possible  advantage  for  accom 

School    pushing  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  ana  at  the  least 
expense. 

Cbmracter  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  years 

of  Work    the  credits  from  the  school   have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

l^eaohers  The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 

commendation  of  educators  everywhere.    There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

JPhmrtamoy  The  School  of  Pharmacy    is  very  complete.    There  are  about  sixty  recognised 

schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 

Bwdnoaa  The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 

College    in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  moat  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

Jfturio  In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 

to  compete  with  'he  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  ccald  have  in  the  citv,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  or  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 

Departments   partment  of  the  school. 

Ratpenmea  Leaa  than  at  any  Other  Place.    Tuition,  $  10.00  per  term.   Good  board  and  well  fur- 
nished room,  11.50  to  |1J0  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dorm- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

JSr.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

President,  Vice-President, 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

TEACHERS  OF  OHIO  AND  ALL  DESIRING  TO  TEACH. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  JOIN 

The  TRI-STATE  NORMAL, 

AT    AIVaOLrA,   IND. 

We  will  give  you  plenty  of  hard  work  and  a  fine  time.     Our  school  and  surroundings  are 
such  as  to  prepare  you  for  iMSSlng  all  grades  of  examfnatiooSt  and  at  same  time  keep  you  in 

f:ood  health  and  good  spirits.  Our  town  is  free  from  saloons,  and  in  every  way  clean  and  pretty. 
f  yon  want  a  certificate,  or  a  better  certificate;  or  if  you  want  to  prepare  for  college  or  uni- 
versity; or  if  you  would  take  a  teachers' course,  a  scientific  course,  or  a  classical  course  — come 
liere,  and  we  will  help  you  out.  Three  ten  weeks'  terms  after  holidays.  $'27  pays  board,  fur- 
nished room  and  tuition  for  a  term.  Review  classes  all  the  time.  Professional  work  all  the  time. 
College  work  all  the  time.  Come  and  choose  your  work.  We  are  40  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne 
—  in  the  most  picturesque  county  in  the  state.    Ask  for  catalogue. 

Address  L  M.  SNIPP,  A.  M.,  Preildeot  Aofola,  lad. 


A  Good  Position  is  Waiting  for  You  ?oToT.;&' 


Somewhere,  if 
you  only  knew 
where.     Our 

business  is  to  find  it  for  you.    Our  system  for  finding  vacancies  is  unexcelled.^    We 
want  first-class  teachers  for  Common,  Public,  and  Private  Schools,  Colleges,  Univers- 
ities, Business  Colleges,  and  Technical  Schools.    School  property  rented  and  sold. 
For  further  information,  address        THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
VrfcTMCa:    0.  T.  CORSON,  Editor  Oklo  UmaAlwuLl  MMlhly.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD 

ADOPTED 

"TEACHING  THE  LANGUAGE-ARTS" 


BY  DR.  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

PAOPCSftOR  OP  PCDAOoav,  univchsitv  op  michiqan. 

AS  THE  REQURED  BOOK  IN  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSE, 


Price  for  single  copies,  postage  prepaid 90c 

In  lots  of  ten  or  more,  transportation  cliarges  additional,  per  copy   .    .    75c 


PUBLISHCD  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

203   MICHIQAN   AVENUE 

CHICAGO 


EDISON'S  SLOT  PHONOGRAPHS  PRicfe  $35.00 

Headquarters  for  Everytbioif  io  the  Talking  Machine  Lioe. 

Musical  and  other  records,  new  and  original,  (New  Process  I^ud  Records)  $3. KG  per  doz. 

Graphophones from    4.50 

Edison's  Gem  Phonograph 6.75 

Edison's  Standard  Phonograph 16.00 

Edison's  Home  Phonograph 25.00 

Edison's  Concert  Grand 85.00 

Brass  horns  and  stands,  cabinets,  all  talking  machine  supplies.    Mail  orders  promptly  fille<I. 
Send  for  latest  lists.    Repairs  reasonable.    Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade. 

BMPIRB    RHOIVOaRA.I>H    CO., 
3  West  Rourteenth  St.  ISBW    YORK    GITY. 


VOU 


are  teaching  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  or  Elementary 
Science,  send  for  copy  of 

''One  Hundred  Rocks  Among  the  Boulders  and 
How  to  Know  Them." 

Ten  cents.     Seventy-five  cents  per  dozen.     In  use  in  sev- 
eral schools  of  Ohio. 

J.  D.  SIMKINS,  St.  narys,  Ohio. 


OHIO  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Board  of  Control  on  May  13, 1899,  adopted  for  its  course  in  Pedagogy,  a 
Xdannal  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Single  copies  postpaid $  1.16. 

In  lots  of  five  or  more 1.00  per  copy. 

Adopted  in  Forty  Counties.  Five  Thousand  Copies  Sold. 

other  Llv  PubHcatlon^  Naaed  In  Oar  List : 

1»IRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  OUR  COUNTRY Contract  price,  45  cU. 

An  especially  helpful  book  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Approaching  history  through  biography. 

PIRST  STEPS  IN  ARITHMETIC Contract  price,  27  cts. 

Adapted  to  second  grade. 
Considering  numbers  from  1  to  20.  inclusive. 

OBSERVATION,  THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION,  Book  I    Contract  price,  24  cU. 

Easy  language  les^ns  for  third  and  fourth  grades. 


OBSERVATION.  THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION.  Book  II Contract  price,  45  cts. 

uare  lessons  the  pupil  is  led  to  practical 
of  the  elements  of  technical  grammar. 


NORMAL  REVIEW  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING— VERTICAI,  COPIES 
Courses  arranged  to  suit  all  grades. 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE  SERIES  — Eight  Books. 
Helpful  books  for  reading  in  connection  with  the  regular  study  in  geography. 

Correspondence  invited.         SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COnPANY,  Publishers, 

JARRen  W.  DAVIS,  KefNMitathe.  378-388  Wslmsh  Ave.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

WARKEN,  OHia 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


AND  FOREIGN  POWERS 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Curtis 

▼as  adopted  by  THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOARD  at  its  May  meetmg  for  the  Work 

in  History  and  Politics  the  coming  year. 


Single  copy,  postpaid,  $1,00. 
Ten  or  more  copies,  at  go  cents,    Mxpressage  additional. 


Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  says:    "It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  brief 
and  convenient  form,  and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  frequently." 

Hon.  John  W.  Postbk,  Kx-Secretary  of  State  and  Diplomatist,  says:    "I  regard  it  as  the  best 
nper" ' -.-   -  = *-^'- _  ^  .         > .  ^^    . .  ^ ^ 

others 


compendium  of  our  Foreign  Relations  extant,  and  have  frequently  commended  it  to  students  and 
:her8  desirous  of  being  informed  on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  Diplomacy." 


Charles  Scribner^s  Sons^ 

I53-t57  Fifth  Ayentie,  NSHT  YORK  QTY. 


ESPECIALLY  THESE 


Tarr ^s  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

Just  adopted  by  Chicago.     The  only  text-book  adapted 
to  the  ninth  year. 

Coman  &  KendalFs  History  of  England 

Meets  with  a  reception  rarely  accorded  a  new  book. 

Lewis^  Composition  and  Carpenter^s  Rhetoric. 

Just  out.     Represent  highest  teaching  ability'  and  full- 
est experience. 

The  Brightest  Supplementary  Reading. 

Nature,  Myth  and  Fable.  History,  Literature.     Unique, 
every  way. 

Dutton^s  Social  Phases  of  Education. 

One  of  a  series,  on  the  Urgent  Educational   Problems. 

Our  Pocket  English  Qassics> 

Edited    by    High    School    teachers.     ''Charming   little 
bookstand  low-priced. 


THESE  ARE  READY: 

Macbeth,  Princess,  Burke,  Vicar,  Mamer,  Mariner,  Palamon,  Lycidas,  de  Coverley, 
Childe  Har.,  Merch.  Venice,  Milton,  Addison,  Mohicans,  Iliad,  Browning. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

McCI^URG  BlfBG  N^^Yorh 

CHICAGO  San  rranolaoo 


GRAINS  ARE  THE  CAPITAL 

OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Instructors  are  paid  according  to  their 
ability.    Increasing  knowledge  increases 
income,  and  opens  the  way  to  broader 
culture  and  intelligence. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

has  aided  hundreds  of  good  teachers  to  become 
better  teachers  and  is  proving  a  power  in 
educational  work. 

Our  latest  edition  is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  everywhere  as  the  latest  and  most 
practical  Cyclopedia  extant  —  a  complete  and 
indispensable  reference  librar}'. 

The  entire  set,  16  vols,  delivered  on 
small  monthly  payments  —  you  could  not  wish 
for  easier  terms.    Write  for  terms  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Sample  Pages,  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


MU  ^UU  ^^ 


pbotoprapbic  portraita 


Children's  Portraiture 
a  Specialty. 


Studio, 

43  South  High  Street, 

Neil  House  Bloch, 

ground  floor. 


Visit  th«  Old  R«llabl4 


Baker  Art  Gallery 

FOR  THfi  FINEST  PHOTOS. 


State  and  High  Streets,  Columbus,  O. 


I 


The  Grand  Prize  and 
Highest  Award  at  the 
World's  Fair. 


The  Grand  Prize  for 
Germany. 


'^BIG  FOUR       Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston. 


l^amous  tive  Lient  and  i  en  L.ent  Classics* 


Ohio  Reidlai  Circle. 


miy  10 


Orut  Artlit  Seriei  for  Vobbk  Firiks. 


grsvines  of  the  Matlrrplcccs. 


nilla  COT- 


IM  numbcra  Ten  Cent  CIbhici. 
te  for  Complete  CaUIOK  Cta»<ics,  Suppletoentary  Reading  and  School  Librmriei. 

Addr«s,  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

NE.  Stat.  Ai«nt.  LEWISBURG,  OHIO. 

(Mention  Edocatiohai.  MoHraLV.' 


The  Landing 
Columbus 


was  an  event  that  will  always 
be  remembered  by  the  great 
American  people. 

The  "landing  of  good  results"  by  the  advertisers 
in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  a  good  reason  for 
choosing  the  Monthly  if  you  have  anything  that  you  want 
known  to  the  great  army  of  educators  and  teachers. 


A<U»a«,  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  57  Eut  Main  Stiwt,  Columbtn,  Ohio. 


Jfaulbaber 


flDafterd  of 
Dfab  Claaa 


COlUmbUSt  ®biOt  «'<>«&  «»&  D<<»b  sueeta 


Xargest  flibanutacturers  of 


^ine  fuv^ 


in  Central  0bio« 


Seal  Shin  Garments  of  et>eri?  description  made  to  order. 
Sti?Ie,  qualits  ^nd  worfimansbip  (Guaranteed. 


largest  line  of  Collarettes 

in  Clti2  ===== 


®16  J^ur  <3arment6 


^?emo^eIe^  into  latest  Stales* 


Special  Bisconnt  to  XCcacbcrs. 

Aafl  ^xbcte  Dromptli?  Btten^e^  to* 


We  Sell  Everything 

That  other  stores  sell,  and  lots  of  things  that  other  stores  don't  selL 

A  Thorough  Mail  Order  Department  — 

Write  for  Samples  Dress  Goods  and  Silks.    WE  EDUCATE 
PEOPLE  how  to  dress. 

Z.L.WHITE&CO. 

....CHRISTMAS  STORE.... 

103-1CM  IVorth  Hli^h  Street,  Columbus. 


GENERAL   DRY  GOODS,  GENTS'  AND 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS. 

BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

DRAPERIES. 


Cloaks, 

Muslin 

Furs, 

Underwear, 

Tailor  Made 

Childrens' 

Suits 

Garments 

H 


Helps,  Hints  and  Suggestions. 


ff 


What  city  in  Ohio  is  easiest  reached  from  all  parts  of  the 
state?    COLUMBUS. 

What  Store  in  Colnmbus  carries  the  most  complete  stock  of 
Dry  Goods^  Cloaks^  Tailored  Dresses^  JVaists^  etc.^  and 
sells  them  at  lowest  prices  ?     DUNN,  TAFT  &  CO. 

What  store  in  Columbus  gives  the  most  prompt  and  careful 
attention  to  mail  orders  ?     DUNN,  TAFT  &  CO. 

We  want  the  patronage  of  every  school  teacher  in  Ohio  and 
are  prepared  to  help  you  with  your  Christmas  shopping. 


DUNN,  TAFT  &  CO.,  84,  86,  88  North  High  Street 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT  BETWEEN 


Columbus 
Toledo 
Detroit  ^^^^ 

Michigan  Points 


PARLOR  CARS  ON  ALL  TRAINS  VIA 

Ohio  Central  Lines 


SLEEPING  CARS^ON  NIGHT  TRAINS  BETWEEN 

COLUMBUS  AND  DETROIT. 


SOLID  TH  ROUGH  TRAINS  TO 


Athens,  Southeastern  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


THE  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

VIRGINIA. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  CONSULT  AGENTS 

OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES. 


J.  T.  GAMBLE,  MOULTON  HOUK, 

General  Agent,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


"BIG  FOUR" 


becit  route  to 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


Wb  Run  thh  FAMOUS 

Soiitli^weatern  Lrimited 
Ne>v  Yorki-'BoBton  Morning  Special 
Tlie  Knickerbocker  Special 
\Sriiite  City  Special 


WE  CLAIM  PERFECTION  IN 
OUR  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


Kor  rate«t  tltaae  tables,  sleepins  car.  t>ertli«(  etc., 

oa.ll  on  or  addreaa 

C.  KROXa^KNBKRGKR,  D.  P.  A. 

5a  N.  Hiffh  St.,  Columt>u«,  O. 


Wernicke  Elastic  Booi^cases. 


A" 


R  E  always  com- 
plete, but  never  fin- 
ished— small  enough  for 
10  or  large  enough  for 
10,000  books.  Dust- 
proof,  convenient  and 
Varieties   to 


attractive, 
suit  every  requirement. 
Your  money  back  if 
you're  not  satisfied. 


Tlu  UntU 

McAllister,  Mohler  &  Co.,  130-132  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


*G)me,  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality* 


The  above  testimonial 

•a  to  the  meiiu  of  edvertiBinK  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  IB  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
colunina  of  the  Monthly  for  anything  that  la  good  aa  it  haa  a 
good  circulation. 


It  is  Significant 

that  our  sales  in  the  state  of  Ohio  for  Frye's  Geographies, 
Montgomery's  Histories,  Cyr's  Readers,  and  several  of  ourj 
High  School  books  have  exceeded  in  the  last  three  months^ 
the  total  sale  of  the  same  books  in  the  preceeding  twelvi 
months. 

Davis's  Physical  Geography 

has  made  a  record  unprecedented:  it  has  not  been  published 
a  year,  and  it's  sales  in  Ohio  aggregate  nearly  six  thousand 
copies.  Nearly  all  of  the  counties  are  using  it  in  the  Reading 
Circle  work,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  high  schools,  in- 
cluding those  of  Toledo,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Chillicothe,  New 
Philadelphia,  Findlay  etc.  are  using  it  as  a  regular  text-book- 

Will  You  Continue  the 
Antiquated  Book, 

or  are  you  ready  to  take  up  the  study  of  Botany  in  a  book 
built  on  modern  lines,  such  as  our  Bergen^s  Botany? 


The  Best  Books  on  Their  Subjects. 

Myers's  General  History.  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book. 
Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology.  Wentworth's  Revised  Geometry.  Went- 
worth's  New  School  Algebra.  Wentworth  &  Hill  or  Gage's  Revised 
Elements  of  Physics.     Montgomery's  English  History. 

Standard  English  Classics. 

Before  buying  books  for  your  literature  classes  write  us  for  prices. 


Ginn  and  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chkl^ 

dip  East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


>^gQg^^^§^ 
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CONTENTS: 


pedaiuxical  DctIch.    By  Smeksoh  E.Whltc... 

c  Ruult  of  Education.    By  W.  H.  YESABLZ 

e  Dlattict  School.    By  Alhbda  Johbs 

Franc*.    By  CHABLE*  W.  SDTBs 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 

e  Education  or  the  Central  Nerrou*  System.    By  Wabrbn  Dutsi 

Talk  with  theMemben  of  the  Reading  circle.    ByJ.  P.  GoaDY 

HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

e  Kindling  Point.    By  J.  A,  Ccu-br 

'  Reading  Room"  in  a  School  House.    By  HaeOabbt  W.  Sciquhlakd.. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

neral  Editorial  Notes  and  Comments 

pattmenc  of  fiupciinteadence,  N.  E.  A 
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now  SEAS)Y 

HARKNESS'S  SHORT 
LATIN  GRAMMAR 

dotli,  t2mo,  242  pago.    Price  80  cent*. 

^^5[HE  only  brief  Latin  grammar  that  does  not 
H  H  require  frequent  reference  to  a  larger  gram- 
^^B  mar,  or  that  must  not  soon  be  superseded  by 
by  a  more  extended  work  on  a  diflferent  plan.  It 
corresponds  in  the  numbering  of  the  sections,  and 
in  the  form  and  language  of  the  paradigms,  rules, 
and  discussions,  to  the  Complete  Latin  Grammar. 


HARKNESS'S  COMPLETE 
LATIN  GRAMMAR 

Cloth,  l2mo,  448  jMgm.    Price  $f^ 

^^3|H£  clearest,  and  authoritative  and  compre- 
H  H  hensive  manual  of  the  ascertained  facts  of 
™..H  the  Latin  language.  The  only  grammar 
simple  enough  for  the  beginner  and  complete  and 
scientific  enough  for  the  advanced  student. 


Correspondence  with  reference  to  the 
examination  and  introduction  of  the 
above  books  is  cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

^"'  3<7  Walnot  Sheet,  Ctacimuti,  O. 


standard  Supplementary  Reading 

PROM  THE  LIST  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

Readlrig  Clroto  Bookie  for  1SQS«^— Rupll^*  Cour^e« 

AMERICAN  WRITERS 

2  Vols.— JBNNIK  E.  KKYSOR. 

Single  copy  postpaid,  boards,  40  cents,  cloth,  60  cents ;  ten  or  more  to  one 
address,  express  paid,  boards,  36  cents,  cloth,  54  cents. 


Supplemeiitary  Reading  for 


Primary,  Intermediate  ^JB  *  ii»*.«r-y 

and  Grammar  Qrades—  QeOS^raphy 

IVature 


Our  Famous  30 -Volume  Library 

FOR  ORADBD  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


To  awaken  an  interest  in  good  Literature  they  have  no  equal.    100  Hawthonw 
CerUfllaites  Seat  Free  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  fund  to  start  a  school  library. 


Are  You  Using  Our  Five  Cent  aassics? 

115  Numbers  now  issued.    A  new  number  every  week.    SEASONABLE  RfiADINQ 
carefully  graded  can  now  be  obtained  at  all  times.    Each  contains  about  32  pages. 

Teo  Ceot  Classics. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS  (Voyage  to  Lilliput). 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  FRANKLIN.  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

BLACK  BEAUTY.  HIAWATHA  (with  Notes.) 

SHAKEI^EARB'S  WORKS  (with  Introduction  and  Notes). 

Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog^ue.    A  full  stock  of  these  goods 
is  kept  at  onr  Ohio  office.    Address  all  orders  to 

U.  M.  RAIINH,  Uewlsburgr,  O. 

State  Supply  Agt.  for  Edacatlonal  Pnb.  Co. 


Significant 


IT- 

mm  o 


'  is  significant  that  nearly  every  impor- 
tant city  in  Ohio  wliich  lias  changed 
Geographies  since  the  publication  of 
the  Natural  Series  has  adopted  the  NATURAL  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, one  or  both  books,  in  preference  to  any  others; 

including : 

cmcxxxAn,  colukbob,  batton, 

HAlCXIiTOV,  OAWOW.  CBBSTtOm. 

COSBOCTOlf ,  BrOJK^SStlt',  TOUHOSTOVK, 


POXTBIEOOTH,  TBOT,  PIQVA. 

The  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES  are  adopted  for 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington^  St.  Louis^  Detroit, 
Denver,  Louisville,  and  others  of  tiie  most  important 
educational  centers  in  the  country. 

In  Ohio  may  be  mentioned,  other  than  those  already 
named: 

OXFOKS,  BKOOKm&S,  CAHTOS, 

VBtlVSTIIiLB,  COi;VMBUB  QROTB,  COCXTIrAKD, 

'     WXaXBBTI&I^B,  BZSXBT,  UAtLTItlB  FBK&T, 

SAXOir,  BAXBSKTOX,  XA8T  IiIVSMpOOI,, 

cutasooa.  9ai,xs,  bowiiho  okbbit.   tbiim>w  spkxhoa, 
ssrbvb,  i^otsiraks,  jackroh, 

bbI(I;ais3,  bsrsa,  kbht, 

SAISX,  WAVaqOlT,  FSXlCOlfT, 

BAST  CLHTSIrAKD,  Bm,SBOHO,  AKROIT, 

CASUS,  WASSWOKTH,  MASTSTZI.X,K. 

KABION,  CHII,UC0TBB. 

More  than  250  townships  in  Ohio  use  the  NATURAL 
GEOGRAPHIES.  They  are  used  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

[0  3f7  Walnut  Stmt,  GENCINNATI,  OHO 
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CONTENTS: 


lK  ^blminmtlOB  QaelllDnl « 

•ocialleHiorUieBchaalEunliiersof  Obis.    By  J.  B.  Tavlok tl 

O.  T.  R.  C.  DSPARTIIEKT. 

lenitore.    Nq.  U.    By  J.  J.  Busns M 

uotySxamJneriBadO.T.R.C 68 

HBLFS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

e  Physics  or  Ait.    ByJ.A.CniXBR TO 

•w  to  Tnch  Successfully  Hnltj plication  and  Division  of  PractionB.    By 

C.  I^STUtB IB 

sgrams  for  Obserrancc  of  the  Birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington.    By 

MAaoiUer  W.  BtrtHBRLAHD 77 

BDITORIAL  DKPARTMENT. 

neral  Editorial  Notes  and  ConHncnls SI 

ewcdfrom  B  Distance.    ByT.C.  Mehdenhall 86 

sthetlc  Collore  In  the  Schools.    ByW.  H.Colk 89 

nmd  AdoqsI  ConTCntion  of  School  Boards 91 

eld  Notes 92 


Entered  u  second-class  matter  at  the  Poitoffice,  ColDinbus,  O. 


SOME  NEW 
^^BOOKS 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 


FIRST  LESSONS^IN  CIVICS. 

A  book  for  Grammar  Schools.  By  S.  B.  Fokuak.  12mo,  linen  192 
pages,  .........  (0.60 

THE  PILOT. 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  Jahbs  Fbniuorb  Coopbr.  Abridged,  edited, 
and  annotated  by  George  A.  Watrous,  A.  M.,  Department  of  Bnglish,  Utica 
Free  Academj,  New  Vork.     12mo,  boards,  271  pages,  .         (0.40 

(Volume  43  Eclectic  English  Classics  Series.) 

TBN  ORATIONS  OP  CICERO. 

With  selections  from  the  letters.  Edited  by  Wri,i,iAM  R,  H&KPBR,  Ph. 
D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Frank  A.  Gaij,up,  A.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Colgate  Academy.     12mo,  cloth,  506  pages,  .  f  1 .30 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES. 

By  H.  C-  GlTERBBR.     12nio,  liueu,  342  pages,  .  .  JO. 66 

To  be  followed  by 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC. 

bj  the  same  author,  and  in  the  same  series. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Cloth,  12mo,  448  pages,  .         $  1 .26 

The  cleanest,  most  authoritative  and  comprehensive  manual  of  the  as- 
certained facts  of  the  Latin  language.  The  only  grammar  simple  enough  for 
the  beginner  and  complete  and  scientific  enough  for  the  advanced  student. 

A  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

Cloth,  12mo,  242  pages,  .-.,,..         JO. 80 

The  only  brief  Latin  Grammar  that  does  not  require  frequent  reference 
to  a  larger  gratumar,  or  that  must  not  soon  be  superseded  by  a  more  extended 
work  on  a  different  plan.  It  corresponds  in  the  numbering  of  the  sections, 
and  in  the  form  and  language  of  the  paradigms,  rules  and  discussions,  to  the 
Complete  Latin  Grammar.         

Si'jli  copifi  of  any  of  Ihesr.  bonis  jkUI  bf  lenl  by  mall,  poll- 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

«o  317  Valnut  Strcc^  CINCINNATI  OHOD. 
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Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL  D. 


LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.    Price,  $1.25. 

[Prom  SosUm  Home  Journal,^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  modem  book  upon  the  subject  of  Bducation 
which  is  more  charminsp,  useful,  and  original.  It  aoes  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  gathers  all  into  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Utle— "  I«et  Him  First  be  a  Man  I " 

Incidentallv,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  Is,  his  physical  system,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however, 
is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  of  great  in- 
•tmctors  and  their  ideas  and  methods :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintillian, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  experience. 

For  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of"  Unclassi- 
fied Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  richly 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "  The  Old-Fashioned  Klocutionist "  ? 

iProM  Boston  Ideas.] 

The  "Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  essajrs  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  preeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understanding. 
The  essay  on  "  The  Utility  of  the  Ideal "  is  i;>articularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Niaaara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  July  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
lovinglv,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  519 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 

{From  the  Ohio  State  Journal.] 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  toeetner  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  effort  and  achievement  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  well  as  Mr.  Venable,  and  of  his  many  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

[From  A.  P.  Russell,  author  of  Literary  Notes;'  "><  Club  of  Oner  etc.] 

A  veritable  feast.  Such  sn  amasing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty-two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak,"  etc.    35  cenU. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    BeautifuUy  illustrated.   Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    50  cents.    

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  Wonderful  Re( 

McMaster's  School  Histc 
of  the  United  States 


mtUn  4  Year  After  b  Pofalkstioa  ha»  ben  AAtfUd  be 


New  York  City, 

PhiUdelphia. 

Chicago, 

Brooklyn, 

Cincinnati, 

Omaha. 

Albany, 

Pittsburg. 

St  Pan! 

Boston, 

New  Haven, 

Portland 

Springfield,  Mau. 

Fall  River,  Mu*. 

Lynn.  Hi 

Kantu  City,  Mo. 

Columbna,  Ohio, 

Sandnsl^ 

Wiahington,  D.  C 

Denver,  Col. 

Detroit.' 

E^  Pcnniytvania  State  NorawK 
Fhrc  New  York  Stile  NetsMli, 
ladlua  Stale  NumAl,  Tcm  Ibwlc, 
Stale  Notnul  Scboo^  New  Britain,  Coob. 


Toledo,  O. 

Vincennes.  Ind. 

Lancastc 

Middletown,  O. 

Alton,  lU. 

Carbond 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  O. 

Georgett 

Millersburg,  O. 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Warsaw. 

Greenfield.  Ind. 

Portsmouth.  O. 

Tuscola, 

MoQticello,  Ind 

East  Liverpool.  O. 

Utchfid. 

Albion,] 

Brownsville,  Ind. 

Moore sville,  Ind, 

Galena,  : 

Sute  IJne,  Ind. 

CrawfordsviUe,  Ind. 

Bowling 

Covington,  Ind. 

Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Merom, 

Leipsic,  O. 

Kingman,  Ind. 

Streator, 

Gallipolis,  O. 

Greenvill 

Belleville,  O. 

Huntington.  Ind. 

Enfield.: 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Columbus,  Ind. 

Hutsonv 

Carlisle.  Ind. 

Manistee,  Ind. 

Rockfort 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Ottawa.  III. 

Ashland, 

Warrington,  Ind. 

Greenfield,  III. 

Fadncah, 

And  300  Smaller  CWa  and  Towns  Jl  ISO  Normal  Scboc^  and  C 

Sinttt  copits  o/McMatUT-i  Sduol  Hitiory  e/lht  UitiUd  Slata  mOl  tt  I 

fy  mail,  fojifiaid,  Itr  any  addriis,  on  rectipt  ef  Ike  prict,  Uto. 

Spicial  rait!  for  inlrodttclion  qtattdan  application. 
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California  Tourist  Parties 
Personally  G>nducted. 


Every  Wednesday  a  tourist  party  leaves 
both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  over  the  Bur- 
lington Route.  They  travel  in  Pullman 
tourist  sleeping  cars  and  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  of  long  experience.  The  cars  are  fitted  with 
every  convenience  and  lack  only  some  of  the  expensive 
finish  of  the  Pullmans  run  on  Limited  Express  trains,  while 
the  cost  per  berth  is  about  one-third 


The  route  is  by  way  of  Omaha  and 
Denver,  thence  via  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  the  Scenic  Route  of 
the  World,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a 
stop' of  two  hours  is  made  to  see  the 
Mormon  Capital.  No  objectionable 
passengers  are  booked  for  these  excuf- 
sions.  They  afford  a  comfortable  and 
interesting  way  to  reach  California,  and 
the  expense  is  exceedingly  small. 


No  pne  making  the  round  trip  to  California  should  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  service  either  going  or  on  the 
return  trip,  so  as  to  pass  the  magnificent  world-renowned 
Colorado  scenery. 


I 


A  new  book  cyi  Califormia, 
beautifully  illustrated,  haa  jutt 
been  published  by  us  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


Detailed  information  and  a  laige  fol- 
der with  map  can  be  had  by  addressing 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


jm 


Ten  Cents 


Remit  JO  cents  to  American  Book  Conqiany, 

317  Walnut  St,  Qndnnati,  Ohio^ 

for  a  copy  of 


Our  New 
Possessions 


"Current  Events  for  Schod  Use." 


Being  descriptions  di  Cuba  with  map  150  miles 
to  the  inch;  Puerto  Rico  with  map  30  miles  to 
the  inch;  The  Hawaiian  Islands  with  map  50 
miles  to  the  inch ;  The  Philippine  Islands  with 
map  175  miles  to  the  inch.  *i>  j*  j*  >  ^  ^  «i* 

8vo,  paper,  32  pages. 


American  Book  Company 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 
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Sntered  as  Kcoud-cUu  nutlcT  at  the  Pulo&cc,  Colnmbni,  O. 


More  New  Book! 


Pag;e's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Edited  by  E.  C  BKAMSON,  Georgia  State  Normal.     12mo.  dotl 
382  pages. 

Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

By  BlbriooeS.  Brooks.    I2mo,  linen,  284  pages,        .        • 

Kaiserwahl  Karl's  V. 

By  IvEOPor-D  Von  Rankk.    Edited  by  Hebhann  ScHOSifFSu 
12nia,  Boards,  B4  pagea, 


ALSO  THE  GREAT  SUCCESSES 
OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Natural  Geographies. 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Kusseix  Hinmak 
author  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geographic.  Elemeutaiy,  S0.60 
Advanced,  $1.25. 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades. 

By  Jamks  Baldwin,  Kh.  D.  Eip;bt  Books  —  odc  for  each  yeaj 
Five  Books  ^  for  ungraded  schools. 

Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penmanship. 


McMaster's  School  History  of  tlie  United  States 

By  John  Bach  McMaster, 

Overton's  Applied  Physiologies. 

By  Frank  Overton,  M.  D.   Primary,  S0.30.    Intermediate,  $0.S( 
Advanced,  $0.80. 


Single  copies  ot  any  of  tbese  boots  trill  be  aevt  by  msll, 
poatpatd,  to  any  Rddreim,  upon  receipt  of  tbo  price. 
Special  terms  for  guHntities.   Carreapondeoce  u  o — ' 
Invited,  and  will  nave  prompt  attention. 


American  Book  Compa 

317  Walnut  St.,  Clncti 


California  Tourist  Parties 
Personally  Conducted. 


Every  Wednesday  a  tourist  party  leaves 
both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  over  the  Bur- 
lin^on  Route.  They  travel  in  Pullman 
tourist  sleeping  cars  and  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  of  long  experience.  The  cars  are  fitted  with 
every  convenience  and  lack  only  some  of  the  expensive 
finish  of  the  Pullmans  run  on  Limited  Express  trains,  while 
the  cost  per  berth  is  about  one-third 


The  route  is  by  way  of  Omaha  and 
Denver,  thence  via  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  the  Scenic  Route  of 
the  World,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a 
stop  of  two  hours  is  made  to  see  the 
Mormon  Capital.  No  objectionable 
passengers  are  booked  for  these  excur- 
sions. They  afford  a  comfortable  and 
interesting  way  to  reach  California,  and 
the  expense  is  exceedingly  small. 


No  one  making  the  round  trip  to  California  should  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  service  either  going  or  on  the 
return  trip,  so  as  to  pass  the  magnificent  world-renowned 
Colorado  scenery. 


A  new  book  on  Calilonia* 
beantifaUy  illustrated,  has  just 
been  pabUshed  by  as  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


Detailed  information  and  a  large  fol- 
der with  map  can  be  had  by  addressing 
P.  S.  Bnstis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  III 
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^aniral  H^vanced    I    Adopted  tor 
Geography  1       canton,  o. 


M  of  the  Board  of  Education.] 


To  the  Board  of  Education,  May  1,  1899. 

City  of  Cantoa,  Ohio, 

Gentlemen : 

The  Natural  Advanced  Geography  was  written  by  experts  in  geo- 
graphical science,  aided  by  experts  in  pedagogical  science. 

It  embodies  the  most  advanced  thought  regarding  instruction  in  a 
subject  usually  considered  difficult  to  teach. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  unity  of  nature. 

Exercises   iu   correlation   and  comparision  arc  introduced  for  this 
purpose. 

Man,  in  his  relation  to  the  physical  world,  is  continually  kept  before 
the  learner's  mind. 

It  is  an  attractive  book. 

The  accurate  maps  and  beautiful  illustrations  are  notable  features. 

I  think  the  Natural  Advanced  Geography  an  excellent  text-book,  and 
I  recommend  its  adoption  and  use  iu  the  Canton  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
{Signed)  J.  M.  Sarver,  Acting  Supt. 

of  Canton  Public  Schools. 


"We  have  examined  the  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  and  are 
impressed  by  its  many  valuable  features.  It  is  a  decidedly  better  book 
than  the  one  in  use  at  present.  We  endorse  the  book  without  hesitation, 
and  we  would  be  pleased  to  use  it  in  our  classes  after  it  has  been  adopted 
in  the  regular  way." 
( Signed) 
Geo.  Kkichbaum,  C.  L.  Hiner,  Geo.  W.  Vobe, 

A.  B.  Altland,  Josephine  CrKvoisiE,         Lizzie  Cook, 

J.  M.  WvMAN,  Belle  H.  Stonh,  J.  alida  Hslursich, 

A.  J.  Dehoff,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bali^ed,  R.  G.  Walker. 

At  the  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Canton  Board  of  Education,  heU 
Monday  evening.  May  1,  1899,  the  Natural  Advanced  Geography  was 
adopted  for  use  in  the  Canton  schools,  on  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Miller, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Young,  by  following  vote : 

Ayes :     Cline,  Miller,  Sarver,  Young,  and  Pres't  Brant. 
Nays:     None. 
The  Natural  Blementaiy  Geo£rapby  i»  in  SatiafaetOTy  Vae  In  the 
Canton  Pablio  Sehoola. 
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r  the  National  Kducational  Association  meeting  at  Los 
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ight  additional  expense, 
I  may  be  made  via  Port- 
Pacoma,  Seattle,  Livings- 
junction  point  point  for 
vstone  Park),  Billings  or 
ul  and  Burlington  Route. 
H,  details  regarding  rates 

rrangementc  contained  in  N.  E-  A.  booklet,  which  will 
.t  free  on  application.     Descriptive  pamphlets  of  Cali- 

and  Colorado  can  also  be  had  for  the  asking. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS, 

G.  P.  A..  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 

Chicago,  111. 
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This  book  is  well  equipped  with  Index,  Notes,  Introductory  Essay,  Guide 
Analyses,  and  other  apparatus.  j 

Chapter  II  examines  critically  and  exhaustively  Longfellow's  ''Wreck  of  tlie  { 
Hesperus."  Following  are  poems  by  Sonthey,  Wordsworth,  Bryant,  and  Tennyson,  | 
set  for  the  same  examination.  { 

Chapter  III  has  the  "Norman  Baron"  of  Longfellow  for  a  model ;  also  carefuDy 
examined,  and  followed  by  poems  from  Scott,  Campbell,  Southey,  Whittier,  aaa        ^ 
Tennyson,  as  selections  for  study. 

Chapter  TV  has  the  **  Lord  of  Burleieh "  as  a  model,  with  the  same  careful  ex- 
amination as  was  given  to  the  poems  in  the  preceding  chapters.  This  is  followed 
by  poems  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  Scott,  Lowell,  and  Lord  Blacaulay. 

Chapter  V  is  an  outline  for  the  study  of  a  prose  selection,  containing  a  method 
of  class  exercises  in  English  Literature,  and  selections  for  study  from  Irving^  Motley, 
Addison,  Dickens,  Prescott,  Cooper,  and  Hacaulay. 

Chapter  VI  gives  an  outline  course  of  study  in  English  Literature :  a  general  I 
plan  of  study,  representative  authors,  collateral  study,  and  syllabi 

This  much  of  the  book  is  contained  in  148  pages.  | 

Chapters  Vll-XXni  (pages  149-375}  are  given  to  i 
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Irving 13  pages 
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Goldsmith 80  pages                          { 
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Holmes %  pages 

Scott 1*?  pages 

Tennyson 24  pages 

Addison 11  pages 

Byron 16  pages 

Cowper 6  pages 

Shakespeare  (Biography  and  Critical  Notes  with  reference  to  ' 

suitable  passages  for  study.) 

Milton 10  pages 

Wordsworth 18  pages 

Chapter  XXIV  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  in  English  Literature,  in 
four  sections. 

The  NOTES  occupy  53  pages.  ] 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  moil^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  the 
price  ^  and  special  terfns  are  offered  for  fiirst  introduction. 
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